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PREFACE. 


rjlHE  present  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  second 
edition  of  my  Orowth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce, 
published  in  1882.  It  might  almost  be  issued  as  a  new 
book,  for  it  contains  more  than  twice  as  much  matter  as 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  first  edition,  and  during 
successive  vacations  the  whole  has  been  completely  recast. 
But  though  the  scope  is  thus  enlarged,  the  purpose  and  plan 
of  the  book  is  not  altered,  and  can  be  best  described  in 
sentences  which  formed  part  of  the  original  preface. 

*  In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  such 
an  account  of  the  growth  of  English  industry  and  commerce 
as  may  be  easily  followed  by  readers  who  are  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of  the  country,  and  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  Political  Economy ;  in  the  notes  will  be  found 
matter  of  more  importance  for  students,  as  they  contain,  not 
only  full  references  to  the  authorities  used,  but  brief  discus- 
sions of  disputed  points,  and  allusions  to  interesting  analogies 
in  the  experience  of  other  peoples.  To  introduce  more  than 
a  passing  reference  to  such  matters  might  distract  attention 
firom  the  continuity  which  exists  between  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  stages  of  our  national  life,  and  from  the  interdependence 
between  our  indu^rial  and  our  political  history. 
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VI  PREFACE. 

'The  narrative  is  a  simple  relation  of  facts,  interrupted 
only  by  such  explanations  of  economic  terms  as  seemed 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  has  not  been  forgotten  that  the 
spread  or  prevalence  of  some  idea  or  aspiration  may  be  a 
fact  of  the  first  importance.  Only  by  being  fully  alive  to  the 
ordinary  tone  of  morality  and  opinion  in  industrial  matters 
at  each  stage  of  our  history,  can  we  really  understand  the 
nature  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  bygone  days.' 

The  last  eight  years  have  been  marked  by  extraordinary 
activity  in  the  investigation  of  the  economic  history  of 
England.  The  publications  of  the  Pipe  RoU  Society,  of  the 
Selden  Society,  of  the  Domesday  Committee,  and  the  papers 
resid  at  the  Anglo-Jeunsh  Exhibition  have  shed  an  immense, 
amount  of  light  on  various  difficult  problems;  while  the 
writings  of  Mr  Seebohm  and  Dr  Gross  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  our  knowledge  of  rural  and  of  municipal  life\ 
I  would  desire  to  give  the  fullest  expression  here  of  my 
indebtedness  to  these  and  other  authors,  since  my  obligations 
to  them  for  pointing  out  sources  of  information,  which  I 
afterwards  examined  at  first  hand,  have  not  been  acknow- 
ledged in  detail.  I  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  talking 
over  many  points  with  Professor  Maitland,  Professor  Middle- 
ton,  Professor  Eidgeway,  Dr  Gross,  Mr  Hubert  Hall,  and 
Mr  J.  G.  Frazer,  and  have  received  valuable  suggestions 
from  all  of  them.  Other  portions  of  my  book  have  been 
submitted  to  more  public  criticism  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Boyal  Historical  Society  and  at  the  Institute  of  Bankers, 
In  the  correction  of  the  proofs  I  have  been  greatly  helped 
by  Miss  E.  Lamond  of  Girton  College,  Mr  G.  Townsend 
Warner  of  Jesus  College,  and  Mr  Stanley  Leathes  of 
Trinity  College. 

1  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  author  and  the  conrte&fy  of  the 
Delegate*  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  for  pennission  to  use  snch  portions  of  his 
forthcoming  QiUL  Merchant  as  are  now  complete. 
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I  greatly  regret  to  find  myself  differing  on  several  points 
of  much  importance,  from  one  whose  unwearied  researches 
entitle  him  to  the  wannest  gratitude  of  all  students  of 
English  Economic  History.  But  though  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers  has  been  assiduous  in  x^Uecting  facts,  I  feel  that  he 
has  not  always  shown  himself  judicious  in  interpreting  them. 
If  I  venture  to  express  disagreement  it  is  because  I  beUeve 
that  the  plain  statement  of  honest  differences  of  opinion  can 
only  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
actual  course  of  affiBdrs\  That  it  should  be  possible  even  to 
raise  discussion  on  fundamental  questions,  shows  how  little 
has  yet  been  done  to  put  our  knowledge  of  this  side  of 
English  History  on  a  sound  basis. 

I  cannot  hope  for  greater  success  in  the  farther  pro- 
secution of  this  study,  unless  by  the  systematic  sidoption 
of  a  method  of  treatment  which  shall  frankly  and  fiilly 
recognise  that  the  economic  institutions  and  ideas  of  each 
age  are  relative  to  their  political  and  social  environment'. 
Whatever  worth  my  own  compilation  may  have,  it  is  due, 
I  am  sure,  to  my  endeavour  to  keep  this  truth  constantly 
in  view.  Each  of  the  books,  into  which  this  volume  is 
divided,  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  political  and 
social  conditions  during  a  given  period  and,  after  tracing 
the  course  of  industrial  and  commercial  affairs,  closes  with 
an  account  of  the  contemporary  changes  in  economic  opinion 
and  literature.     It   has  thus  been   my  aim  to  trace  the 


1  The  chief  points  of  difference  are  as  follows, — Professor  Thorold  Sogers 
appears  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  serious  error  in  regard  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  silver  (see  below  pp.  300,  486),  to  have  under-rated  the  numbers  of  the  possible 
population  (p.  904),  to  have  overlooked  the  evidence  which  shows  that  services  and 
not  payments  were  commonly  exacted  from  villans  dnring  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centnries  (pp.  221,  3d6,  476),  to  have  post-dated  the  development  of 
pasture  farming  at  the  expense  of  tillage  by  a  considerable  number  of  years  (p.  893) 
and  to  have  miscalculated  the  available  resources  of  those  fifteenth  centnxy 
labourers  and  artisans  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  (p.  893). 

>  Compare  J.  S.  Mill,  Augiiste  Comte  and  Positivisnit  p.  81. 
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progress  of  reflexion  on  the  wealth  of  nations  as  well  as  to 
delineate  the  changes  in  industrial  and  commercial  life.  I 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  indicate  clearly  the  data  on  which 
my  judgment  has  been  formed,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  a 
basis  for  the  work  of  students  in  Cambridge  and  elsewhere, 
who  may  thus  be  enabled  to  correct,  when  they  do  not 
confirm,  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

Some  additional  details  and  illustrations  are  collected  in 
the  Appendix.  In  the  documents  not  hitherto  printed  which 
it  contains,  the  italicised  portions  represent  the  expansions ; 
only  such  letters  as  are  written  in  full  have  been  printed  in 
Roman  typa  Though  this  is  in  some  ways  a  less  satisfek;- 
tory  mode  of  representing  the  peculiarities  of  the  actual 
manuscript  than  the  use  of  Record  type,  it  has  been  adopted 
here  as  slightly  more  convenient  to  the  general  reader.  * 

The  tract  by  Nicholas  Oresme  is  such  an  interesting 
example  of  fourteenth  century  opinion  on  political  and 
economic  subjects  and  the  older  editions  are  so  imperfect, 
that  I  have  reprinted  it  in  fiiU  from  the  excellent  text  given 
by;M.  Wolowski 


W.  CUNNINGHAM. 


Tbimitt  CoLLBaz,  Cambbidoe, 
Ckrittnuu,  1889. 
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INTEODUCTORY    ESSAY. 


I.    Past  and  Pbesent. 

1.  Eight  hundred  years  have  now  passed  since  William  D<me$day 
of  Normandy  carried  out  a  great  survey  of  the  kingdom  he 

had  secured^  and  embodied  the  result  of  his  enquiry  as  to  its 
economic  condition  in  Domesday  Book.  This  work  stands 
out  as  a  great  monument  which  plainly  records  the  general 
character  of  English  life  in  bygone  days,  though  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  details  of  the  information 
it  contains  A  very  little  consideration  of  its  plan  and 
contents  serves  to  bring  to  light  extraordinary  contrasts 
between  the  past  and  present,  and  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  must  face  when  we  attempt  to  trace, 
and  to  describe,  the  course  which  English  industrial  progress 
has  from  that  time  pursued.  One  need  hardly  add  that 
there  are  additional  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  still  earlier 
ages  from  which  but  little  accurate  information  survives 

2.  There  has  been,  to  begin  with  the  most  obvious  Contracts 
difference,  an  extraordinary  change,  since  the  time  of  the  reZotiv^  im- 
CJonqueror,  in  the  relative  wealth  and  importance  of  diflferent^^**'^* 
parts  of  the  country.     The  most  casual  traveller  through 
England  to-day  could  hardly  fail  to  remark  that  a  very  large 

part  of  the  national  industry  is  concentrated  in  the  northern 
counties:  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  occupied  by  great 
masses  of  busy  population.  The  wealth  of  our  coal  and  iron 
beds,  and  the  skill  we  have  shown  in  using  these  materials, 
have  been  important  factors  in  enabling  us  to  secure  our 
present    industrial    supremacy.     These    northern    counties 
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where  waterpower,  as  well  as  coal  and  iron,  is  to  be  found, 
have  attracted  to  themselves  the  textile  industries  for  which 
they  afford  both  mechanism  and  power  on  the  easiest  terms. 
London  is  the  great  emporium  of  commerce,  but  the  north 
of  England  is  the  workshop  of  the  world.  The  records  of 
Norman  times  portray  a  very  different  state  of  affairs. 
of  difertru  Neither  coal  nor  iron  formed  an  important  item  in  English 
tndustnea,  ];q^jj^^  qj.  trade,  and  the  weaving  trade  was  but  little 

developed\  Tin  and  lead  were  the  chief  mineral  wealth, 
and  raw  wool  and  hides  were  the  staple  articles  of  trade  for 
many  succeeding  generations;  we  had  hardly  any  manu- 
fectures  to  send  ^foreign  markets  but  we  expoLd  raw 
material  for  others  to  work  up. 

The  staple  articles  of  trade  in  the  Norman  times  were 
quite  different  from  those  in  which  we  now  excel,  and  the 
great  centres  of  modem  production  had  not  succeeded  at 
that  time  in  attracting  any  considerable  share  of  the  national 
wealth.  York  had  been  an  important  city  in  Roman  Britain, 
in  some  ways  more  important  than  London  itself,— and 
Northumbria  had  been  for  a  time  the  dominant  kingdom 
in  the  newly  settled  England;  but  the  power  of  the  north 
had  begun  to  wane  before  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
rising  power  of  Wessex.  The  Norman  king  himself  however 
dealt  the  blow  which  destroyed  it  utterly;  King  William 
had  harried  the  North  so  thoroughly  that  page  after  page  of 
the  Survey  describes  how  one  manor  or  another,  which  had 
been  £Eurly  stocked  with  meat  and  men  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  was  valueless  and  waste.  The  lands  between  the 
Kibble  and  the  Mersey  had  not  suffered  similarly  but  they 
were  scarcely  more  populous,  and  long  centuries  elapsed 
before  they  began  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  industrial 
life  of  England. 

3.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  any  one  district  and 
contrast  its  condition  at  that  time  and  the  present,  another 
series  of  differences  is  likely  to  attract  our  notice;  the 
striking  contrast  which  we  niow  find  between  town  and 
country  life  was  then  unknown.     Our  manufacturing  towns, 

1  Cloth  was  obvioasly  an  imported  article,  see  below  p.  125  n.  4,  on  London 
trade ;  also  on  Irish  merchants,  p.  171  n.  2. 
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with  their  masses  of  population,  could  hardly  have  been 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  in  any  age  when  there 
were  few  facilities  for  internal  communication;  but  even 
the  sleepiest  country  town,  with  shops  containing  goods  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  would  suffice  to  show  the  extra- 
ordinary change  that  has  taken  place.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  Survey  there  were  hardly  any  towns,  as  we  understand 
the  term ;  even  in  a  place  like  Cambridge  \  which  had  a  fairly  a.o.  loss 
advanced  municipal  life,  the  burgesses  were  engaged  in  rural 
pursuits  and  were  bound  to  supply  teams  to  the  Sheriff;  and 
the  men  of  Leicester  continued  to  render  predial  services  till 
a  much  later  date';  the  people  of  the  towns  were  still a.o.  1190 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Again,  there  were  in  these  towns 
few  if  any  shops  stored  with  quantities  of  wares  ready  for 
sale.  Only  to  specify  two  of  the  commonest  classes,  there 
were  no  grocers'  shops,  for  commerce  was  too  fitful  to  supply 
foreign  wares  by  regular  trade,  and  no  butchers'  shops,  for  * 
these  are  a  comparatively  recent  invention  even  in  towns  like 
Aberdeen  and  Lanark';  while  the  craftsmen  would  have  a 
compiaratively  small  stock  of  finished  goods  and  would  for 
the  most  part  execute  work  to  order.  Markets  there 
doubtless  were  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  annual  fiedrs  near 
others ;  but  just  because  booths,  erected  on  these  occasions, 
sufficed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country,  there  was  no  need  for  regular  shops  ^  as  we  know 
them  to-day. 

The  primitive  character  of  the  towns  harmonised  with  a  andeowitty 
condition  of  rural  life  that  differed  much  from  that  which  we  ^^' 
have  in  the  present  day ;  just  because  the  villagers  had  not 
learned  to  depend  on  town  shops  for  the  supply  of  many 
commodities,  they  made  more  effort  to  supply  themselves. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  larger  proportion  of  craftsmen  in 
each  village  than  we  should  find  among  the  rural  population 
now ;  each  household,  or  at  any  rate  each  little  group,  had  the 
requisite  skill  for  supplying  the  main  articles  of  clothing  and 

1  Domesday,  1. 189  a.  >  See  below,  p.  201. 

'  Sampson,  Hittory  of  Advertising,  p.  59. 

*  Shops  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Hundred  Rolls:  it  appears  that  the 
wooden  front  was  made  to  fold  down  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  counter.  Parker, 
Domestic  Architecture,  154. 
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domestic  use,  so  that  the  villages  were  not  so  purely  agri- 
cultural as  they  are  to-day,  while  the  townsmen  had  not 
entirely  severed  themselves  from  rural  pursuits ;  differentia- 
tion between  town  and  country  was  incomplete,  indeed  it 
would  be  more  true  to  say  that  it  had  hardly  begun. 
Contrasts  4.  The  contrasts  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
8oci4d  various  industrial  groups  and  the  relationships  of  the  persons 
structure  ^j^^  composed  them,  are  even  more  striking  than  those  we 
have  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  external  aspects  of 
society.  In  every  kind  of  industrial  group,  urban  or  rural, 
we  may  now  distinguish  three  classes,  the  landlord  who  owns 
the  soil  where  the  work  proceeds,  the  employers  who  supply 
the  capital  and  the  labourers  who  carry  through  the  actual 
manual  toil.  Even  in  those  cases  where  three  classes  cannot 
be  distinguished,  it  is  convenient,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  process  of  production  and  even  for  understanding  the 
accounts  and  financial  position  of  any  undertaking,  to  anal}rse 
out  the  factors  of  Labour,  Capital  and  Land.  But  though, 
when  we  have  these  distinctions  clearly  in  mind,  we  may  find 
them  in  eleventh  century  society  in  England,  we  find  them 
under  very  different  forms ;  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Capital,  as  now  understood,  had  no  place  in  the 
in  regard  industry  of  that  period.  Capital  means  a  store  of  wealth 
**^  '  which  can  be  employed  in  one  direction  or  another  as  the 
prospects  of  remuneration  are  more  or  less  favourable ;  it  is 
part  of  its  very  nature  that  it  is  fluid ;  it  is  continually  being 
expended  in  tools,  materials  or  wages  and  replaced  by  sales, 
and  thus  it  affords  constant  opportunities  for  increased  or 
diminished  investment  But  though  the  craftsman  of  the 
eleventh  century  had  the  few  simple  tools  that  were  neces- 
sary for  doing  his  work.,  there  must  have  been  many  cases 
where  he  had  no  stock  of  materials  of  his  own,  but  relied  on 
his  customer  to  give  the  materials  or  supply  money  in  ad- 
vance for  buying  them.  While  industry  was  thus  conducted, 
there  was  no  fund  which  could  be  used  for  planting  new 
industries,  or  calling  labour  into  new  directions;  stock-in- 
trade  there  undoubtedly  was,  but  no  Capital  as  we  now 
use  the  term. 

There  were  also  great  differences  between  Labour,  as  we 
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understand  it  now,  and  the  workers  of  the  time  of  the 
Survey.  Just  as  we  assume  in  our  ordinary  discussions  the 
fluidity  of  Capital'  so  we  are  accustomed  to  take  "the 
fluidity  of  Labour "  for  granted  and  to  assume  that  a  man  to  Labwr 
who  cannot  get  remunerative  work  in  one  place  will  go  and ; 
seek  it  in  another,  so  that  high  wages  in  one  district  attract 
labourers  to  that  locality.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Survey 
labour  was  by  no  means  fluid ;  partly  because  a  very  laurge 
•  proportion  of  the  population  were  serfs  who  could  not  move 
to  other  estates  or  to  towns,  partly  because  others  had  such 
rights  in  the  land,  or  at  a  later  date  such  status  in  particular 
towns,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  try  their  fortunes  else- 
where. The  labourer,  as  a  man  who  depended  on  some 
employer  for  the  opportunity  and  means  of  doing  his  work, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  unknown  in  the  eleventh  century. 

There  were  also  great  differences  in  regard  to  land  and  <«^  ^ 
the  income  which  was  derived  from  it.  ^  The  contrast,  which 
Sir  John  Phear  draws '  between  a  Bengali  and  an  English 
proprietor  in  the  present  time,  holds  good  between  the 
English  proprietor  of  eight  hundred  years  ago  and  his 
successor  now.  The  rent  of  the  proprietor  now  is  directly 
connected  with  the  physical  character  of  his  estate,  its  pro- 
ductiveness and  its  situation.  The  income  of  the  lord  of  a 
Domesday  Manor  depended  on  the  tolls  he  received,  and  the 
payments  of  his  dependents ;  and  thus  was  based  on  the  way 
in  which  his  estates  were  stocked  with  meat  and  men,  rather 
than  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  land.  His  income  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  modem  rent 

We  may  thus  see  that  English  Society  at  the  time  of  the  The 
Survey  was  so  different  from  our  own,  that  the  very  terms  o/tS^r* 
by  which  we  habitually  describe  the  industrial  condition  of 
the  present  day  are  inapplicable  if  we  wish  to  analyse  the 
circumstances  of  these  earlier  times.  Labour,  Capital,  and 
Rent  have  all  altered  their  connotation  so  much,  that  we 
run  considerable  risk  of  confusing  ourselves  if  we  are 
satisfied  with  adopting  modem  language  to  describe  the 
period  of   the  Domesday  Survey.     This    is    perhaps   the 

1  Bagehot,  Economic  Studies,  41. 
>  The  Aryan  Village,  186. 
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greatest  difBculty  with  which  we  have  to  contend ;  not  only 
have  the  industry  and  commerce  grown  immensely  but  the 
very  terms  in  which  we  habitually  describe  them,  and  express 
our  ideas  regarding  them,  have  changed  their  signification 
as  that  growth  has  taken  place. 


II.    The  Scopp  of  Economic  History. 

The  Body  5.  While  the  greatness  of  the  changes  which  we  are 
Ecarumte.  j^j^^^^  ^^  trace  makes  the  task  of  examining  them  difficult, 
the  wide  extent  of  the  field  which  we  must  survey  renders  it 
still  harder.  In  analysing  and  tabulating  the  events  of  any 
brief  period  statisticians  can  separate  economic  from  other 
phenomena,  but  in  tracing  the  growth  of  the  dififerent  parts 
of  English  Society  we  cannot  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  of 
separation.  The  student  of  morbid  anatomy  may  dissect  out 
the  various  organs,  or  describe  the  alimentary  system  in  itself 
and  with  little  reference  to  the  nerves,  but  in  the  living 
subject  there  is  no  such  severance;  the  alimentary  and 
nervous  systems  are  interconnected,  and  the  process  of 
mastication  and  digestion  would  not  long  continue  if  the 
nerves  were  completely  paralysed ;  if  we  are  discussing  the 
actual  operations  of  life,  and  the  disorders  which  actually 
occur,  we  cannot  neglect  the  interconnexion  of  the  two 
systems,  or  treat  one  folly  without  an  implied  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  other.  So  too  with  the  constitution 
and  the  industrial  system  of  a  state.  We  may  separate  them 
in  thought  or  verbally,  but  they  never  are  and  never  can  be 
separated  in  actual  life ;  for  purposes  of  study  it  may  often 
be  convenient  to  look  at  them  apart,  but  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand their  working  at  any  one  time,  still  more  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  economic  and 
political  circumstances  constantly  re-act  on  one  another. 
The  forces  which  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  have  been  controlled  in 
very  dififerent  ways  and  to  very  different  degrees  at  various 
periods  of  our  history ;  but  at  each  epoch  we  have  had  to'^do. 
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not  with  dead  matter,  but  with  a  living  organism ;  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  growth  of  our  industrial  system,  without  an 
implied  recognition  of  the  constitutional  changes  that  were 
taking  place  side  by  side. 

Indeed  a  very  few  moments'  consideration  will  show  us  The  inter- 
that  there  is  no  &ct  in  our  nation's  history  but  has  Bom&^ofev^. 
traceable  bearing  on  the  industry  of  the  time,  and  none  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  ignoring  as  if  it  were  wholly  un- 
connected with  our  subject.  Wars  and  Revolutions,  C!ourt 
Intrigues  as  well  as  Religious  Movements,  have  all  had  an 
industrial  side;  they  have  dissipated  wealth,  or  they  have 
altered  the  conditions  under  which,  wealth  was  obtained,  or 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  divided,  or  perhaps  they  have 
done  all  three.  Niunberless  cases  might  be  alleged  where 
trifling  incidents  have  been  links  in  the  chain  of  causes  that 
have  produced  most  marked  industrial  effects. 

There  is  more  ne^d  to  insist  on  this  interconnexion 
between  industrial  and  commercial  history  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  constitutional,  dynastic,  or  any  other  side  of 
our  national  story  on  the  other,  because  the  fiact  seems  to  be 
imperfectly  recognised  in  some  of  our  best  historical  works. 
The  manner  of  treatment  sometimes  adopted  conveys  the 
impression  that  fiacts  about  industry  and  commerce  can  be 
easily  distinguished  fi:om  the  rest,  and  dealt  with  in  separate 
chapters ;  but  this  can  never  be  a  thorough  way  of  working. 
We  might  indeed  gather  the  &cts  of  industry,  but  hot  the 
fiicts  that  have  a  bearing  on  industry  and  explain  the 
changes  in  industry ;  and  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  real 
progress  we  must  pay  some  attention  to  both. 

It  might  have  seemed  that  by  insisting  that  the  sphere  of  ^^«  ^^^ 
our  study  is  so  extensive,  we  are  making  the  task  a  hopeless 
one.  If  such  a  mass  of  facts  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  how 
are  we  to  use  them,  or  to  hope  to  obtain  conclusions  from 
them  7  We  shall  have  to  group  them  in  some  way,  and  if 
our  conclusions  are  to  be  worth  having,  we  must  take  great 
care  to  marshal  the  facts  wisely.  This  we  cannot  do  by 
makinfi:  an  arbitrary  selection  to  start  with,  but  only  by«»»^%    ^ 

,  .  grouping  of 

carefiilly  taking  a  special  point  of  view,  and  noting  what /ac««. 
&ct8  come  into  prominence  when  seen  from  this  outlook. 
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We  get  very  different  views  of  London  from  the  Monument 
and  from  S.  Paul's ;  the  same  buildings  lie  around  us  in  both 
cases,  but  they  are  differently  placed,  and  what  is  prominent 
in  one  case  is  half  hidden  in  the  other.  So  we  may  look  at 
the  &cts  of  a  nation's  history  from  a  constitutional  stand- 
point, and  note  the  bearings  of  the  various  events  on  the 
growth  of  the  political  institutions ;  many  reported  occur- 
rences will  be  of  slight,  a  few  will  be  of  striking  importance. 
If  we  took  a  dynastic  standpoint,  and  viewed  the  facts  of  the 
same  history  as  bearing  on  dynastic  fortunes,  we  should  find 
that  our  attention  was  called  to  other  fietcts  as  the  most 
important;  so  too  from  our  economic  standpoint  we  still 
deal  with  the  same  recorded  facts,  but  they  have  a  different 
interest ;  much  that  seemed  valueless  before  comes  to  have 
a  vast  importance  for  us  now,  while  great  political  struggles 
may  perhaps  be  disregarded  without  serious  loss.  Economic 
History  is  not  so  much  the  study  of  a  special  class  of  facts, 
as  the  study  of  all  the  &cts  of  a  nation's  history  from  a 
special  point  of  view.  We  wish  to  draw  from  the  records  of 
the  past  all  that  bears  upon  the  maintaining  and  prolonging 
of  human  life  in  any  form,  whether  corporate  life  in  the 
family  or  town  or  nation,  or  individual  existence  as  a  private 
citizen. 
PoUHcal  6.    Nor  should  we  be  justified  in  contending  that  the 

des^SSea  spedal  point  of  view  from  which  we  look  at  these  changes  is 
the  one  which  gives  us  the  most  important  and  adequate 
survey  of  the  national  story.  Political,  moral  and  industrial 
changes  are  clearly  interconnected  and  re-act  on  one  another, 
but  we  shall  understand  the  industrial  changes  most  truly  if 
we  regard  them  as  subordinate  to  the  othera  It  is  of  course 
true  that,  if  its  industrial  s}rstem  is  not  adequate,  a  nation 
cannot  continue  to  be  a  great  moral  power  as  a  civilised 
state,  or  to  hand  down  monuments  of  its  literary  and  artistic 
vigour.  Political  greatness  and  high  civilisation  imply  the 
existence  of  industrial  prosperity,  and  of  sound  industrial 
conditions  if  they  are  to  be  at  all  stable.  But  after  all,  the 
life  is  more  than  meat;  each  nation  takes  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  not  merely  by  its  wealth,  but  by  the 
use  that  it  makes  of  it;  industrial  prosperity  does  not  in 
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itself  produce  national  greatness ;  political  views  not  only 
control  the  application  of  national  wealth,  but  affect  its 
increase.  Industrial  progress  has  often  been  stimulated  by 
new  political  aims  and  conditions.  Changes  in  the  con-  thefinme' 
stitution  of  society,  and  in  the  police  and  foreign  relations  TiSu^ry 
of  the  country,  have  given  an  altered  framework  to  which  JJ^^" 
our  industry  and  commerce  have  time  after  time  been  forced  ^  , 
to  adapt  themselves.  The  marriage  of  Edward  IIL  with 
Philippa,  the  severities  of  Alva,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  had  conspicuous  results  in  England;  the 
aims  of  the  Angevins  set  our  towns  fi^e  to  carry  on  a 
prosperous  trade;  the  ambitions  of  later  days  led  to  the 
formation  of  our  colonies  and  the  successful  struggle  for 
mercantile  supremacy.  Economic  aifidrs  have  indeed  modi- \ 
fied  the  course  of  political  events ;  time  after  time  industrial 
changes  reacted  on  political  life  and  contributed  to  great 
constitutional  changes, — when  the  men  of  London  joined  in 
the  demand  for  Magna  Carta,  when  financial  changes  rendered 
Charles  L  more  dependent  on  parliament  than  his  predecessors 
had  been,  or  when  the  industrial  revolution  and  hctorj  system 
produced  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  First  Reform  Bill 
was  inevitable.  Economic  conditions  are  a  factor  in  such 
changes ;  they  set  before  us  the  special  causes  of  discontent 
with  an  existing  rigime,  but  they  never  directly  determine 
the  nature  of  the  changes  that  are  eventually  carried 
through.  Our  national  polity  is  not  the  direct  outcome  of 
our  economic  conditions;  whereas  time  after  time,  our 
industrial  life  has  been  directly  and  permanently  affected 
by  political  affiurs,  and  politics  are  more  important  than 
economics  in  English  History.  Industrial  changes  have 
been  necessarily  correlated  with  changes  in  the  social  and 
political  systems;  and  the  framework  of  society  at  each 
period  did  much  to  determine  the  character  of  the  industrial 
habits  and  institutions. 

7.    While  the  form  of  industrial  institutions  has  thus  Cwrrmt 
been  chiefly  determined  by  political  conditions,  there  have  "*     *  ^* 
been  other  influences  which  have  done  much  to  control  and 
modify  their  actual  working.     It  may  be  that  the  traders' 
conscience  has  not  been  very  sensitive  in  any  age,  and  we 
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hear  enough  of  commercial  immorality  in  our  own  day,  but 
at  no  time  has  it  been  possible  for  dealers  or  others  publicly 
to  defy  common  sense  opinion  as  to  right  and  wrong  alto- 
gether. Current  conviction  has  controlled  with  more  or  less 
success  the  manner  in  which  industry  and  trade  have  been 
carried  on ;  it  has  found  very  different  organs  of  expression 
and  been  supported  by  various  sanctions.  In  some  cases  it 
made  itself  felt  in  the  customs  of  traders  who  believed  that 
honesty  was  the  best  policy;  in  others  it  was  enforced  by 
ecclesiastical  discipline  or  royal  authority,  or  by  public 
opinion  expressed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament;  but  from  the 
time  when  usury  was  discredited  to  the  dajrs  when  the  pro- 
tection of  Factory  Acts  was  given  to  women  and  children,  it 
has  constantly  modified  industrial  and  trading  habits.  New 
industrial  abuses  may  have  called  forth  new  moral  indig- 
nation, and  some  industrial  successes  have  done  much  to 
qualify  moral  judgments ;  but  on  the  whole  we  may  see  that 
the  current  conviction  in  regard  to  the  morality  of  certain 
transactions  has  greatly  affected  the  conduct  of  industry  and 
trade  in  each  succeeding  generation. 
Human  /  8.  We  shall  have  to  bear  in  mind  at  each  epoch  then 
**  '^^'  that  the  economic  changes  which  we  trace  are  changes  which 
occurred  in  a  definite  political  society  and  which  were  influ- 
enced by  the  current  views  of  right  and  wrong;  these  are 
presupposed  in  every  civilisation ;  and  they  gave  the  basis 
of  all  economic  institutions  and  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  worked.  But  this  social  structure  and  this  civilised  life 
must  be  sustained ;  there  are  physical  needs  which  must  be 
attended  to  if  the  population  is  to  be  maintained  in  health 
and  strength  and  the  government  in  vigour  and  power,  and 
these  aims  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of 
Enerqycmd  skilful  energy  and  patient  foresight.  These  are  the  resources 
foresight  ^j^j^  which  individual  human  beings  are  able  to  procure 
the  satisfaction  of  their  wants;  and  on  the  larger  scale, 
industry  comes  into  being  or  grows,  when  men,  feeling 
any  need,  strive  to  supply  it  by  bringing  these  resources 
into  play ;  these  are  the  factors  which  are  invariably  present. 
The  manner  of  their  working,  and  the  forms  which  they  take, 
will  vary  very  much  in  different  times  and  places ;  the  skill 
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that  is  required  in  a  nomadic  femily  diflfeis  veiy  muchoRp^w 
fix)m  that  of  a  civil  engineer ;  the  forethought  of  a  husband- 
man can  scarcely  be  compared  with  that  of  a  railway  con- 
tractor ;  yet  similar  qualities,  ability  to  use  natural  objects 
for  a  given  end  and  willingness  to  wait  for  a  distant  and 
more  or  less  certain  return,  are  operative  in  these  various 
cases.  The  history  of  industry  and  commerce  is  only  the 
story  of  the  various  ways  in  which  these  human  resources 
have  been  applied  so  as  to  satisfy  constantly  developing 
human  wants.  Every  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
manual  dexterity  of  labourers,  every  mechanical  improvement 
or  ingenious  discovery  by  which  toil  is  so  saved  that  one  boy 
can  do  what  fifty  men  could  not  have  managed  before,  has 
given  each  individual  greater  ability  for  the  satis£BM)tion  of 
want&  This  is  a  matter  of  course ;  but  besides  the  actual  <Md 
increase  of  individual  powers,  much  has  been  accomplished 
as  civilisation  advances  by  the  better  husbanding  of  power : 
every  change  which  gives  a  better  status  to  the  labourer, 
and  indirectly  a  greater  encouragement  to  engage  or  continue 
in  labour,  has  had  a  similar  effect.  We  can  similarly  trace 
the  other  £su^tor,  patient  forethought — willingness  to  undergo 
present  privation  for  the  hope  of  future  gain.  Wealthy 
peoples  and  poor  differ  less  in  the  strength  of  this  feeUng^ 
than  in  the  opportunities  for  giving  it  fi:«e  play.  If  the 
"effective  desire  of  accumulation"  produces  small  results 
in  tropical  climates  and  under  tyraimous  governments,  this 
may  be,  not  so  much  because  the  individual  desires  are 
weak,^as  because  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  great. 
With  every  increase  of  security  in  a  country,  it  becomes 
more  certain  that  a  man  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  tSe  firuits  of  his  labours,  and  therefore  he  has  more  en- 
couragement to  work  and  wait  for  a  future  gain ;  by  stable 
institutions  patient  forethought  may  be  economised,  and  a 
little  of  it  be  made  to  go  a  long  way.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  onwards,  the  greater  transferability  of  this  factor  in 
production  becomes  noticeable;  when  it  was  once  embodied  in 
the  form  of  Capital  the  national  forethought  could  be  directed 
into  those  channels  where  it  was  most  remunerative.     Still 

^  A.  Mitchell,  Pagt  in  the  Present,  28, 168—176. 
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more  striking  effects  both  in  the  husbanding  and  directing 
of  this  agent  in  production  are  due  to  the  existence  of 
Credit,  which  however  requires  a  very  stable  social  system 
as  its  first  condition.  In  one  way  or  another,  in  simpler  or 
more  complex  forms,  these  forces  have  been  constantly  at 
work ;  and  the  facts  which  are  specially  prominent  from  our 
point  of  view  are  those  which  show  the  mode  of  their 
operation  or  the  results  of  their  action. 
LimitUig  9.    The  success  which  attends  any  particular  employment 

of  these  human  resources  must  largely  depend  however  on 
physical  circumstances;  no  amount  of  human  forethought 
and  energy  will  give  a  country  beds  6f  coal  and  iron  or 
famish  them  with  a  gulf-stream.  But  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  natural  advantages  do  not  make  a  people  rich ; 
they  can  at  the  best  only  make  an  industrioiis  people  richer. 
Natural  plenty  does  not  make  men  rich  any  more  than  want 
makes  them  industrious^ ;  in  so  far  as  natural  plenty  removes 
the  stimulus  of  want  it  may  almost  be  an  obstacle  to  progress. 
The  physical  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  determine  the 
direction  of  industry  which  shall  be  most  profitable  to  a 
given  people  at  a  given  time ;  but  curiously  enough  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  country 
varies  greatly  at  different  times.  The  introduction  of  ocean 
steamers  has  given  great  importance  to  certain  points  as 
coaling  stations,  and  diminished  the  value  of  ports  on  sailing 
routes;  and  so  too,  many  towns  have  been  almost  de- 
stroyed as  centres  of  trade  by  the  introduction  of  railways. 
Britain  has  been  in  turn  a  great  corn-growing,  wool-growing 
and    coal- producing    island;    and    the    changes    from    one 

1  This  is  the  secret  of  the  difficnlty  of  state  encouragement  of  industry ;  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  guess  how  improved  conditions  will  affect  the  people  them- 
selves,  but  they  appear  generally  to  remove  an  incentive  to  industry.  Sometimes 
however  want  does  not  act  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion;  in  some  cases  long- 
continued  poverty  seems  to  deaden  the  activities,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 
the  natives  of  Harris  and  other  Scotch  Isles ;  elsewhere  the  habits  of  the  people 
render  them  unfitted  for  the  continuous  labour  of  tillage,  while  they  undergo 
immense  privation  and  long  days  of  unrewarded  drudgery  in  unsuccessful  hunting 
or  fishing ;  or  social  conditions,  such  as  the  class  pride  of  the  former  conquerors 
of  Bengal  (W.  W.  Hunter  Annals^  p.  137),  may  prevent  them  from  engaging  in 
remunerative  pursuits.  In  such  cases  as  these  there  is  very  great  want,  but  little 
industry ;  and  we  may  therefore  say  that  even  if  want  is  an  essential,  it  is  not 
the  sole  condition  of  industry. 
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employment  to  another  have  been  due,  not  so  much  to 
climatic  or  physical  changes,  as  to  the  relations  of  trade  in 
which  its  inhabitants  have  stood  to  other  peoples.  Perhaps 
we  may  say  that  physical  conditions  at  any  given  time 
impose  a  limit  which  prevents  a  nation's  industry  from 
developing  on  certain  sides;  but  that  this  limit  is  to  be 
thought  of  not  as  absolute,  but  as  relative  to  the  character 
and  intelligence  of  the  men  of  that  time.  Again  and  again 
the  skill  which  devotes  itself  to  agricultural  improvement  or 
the  energy  which  carries  on  successful  trade  has  enabled  the 
inhabitants  of  a  barren  land  to  maintain  a  large  population, 
and  to  pass  the  limits  which  nature  had  seemed  to  impose, 
and  had  imposed  for  a  time,  to  their  further  increase.  These 
physical  limits  must  not  be  neglected,  but  their  influence 
is  not  imfrequently  overstated;  for  each  step  in  industrial 
progress  was  after  all  a  new  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
it  is  only  as  he  overcomes  nature  that  man  can  be  really  said 
to  advance  in  the  arts  of  life. 

10.     To  follow  out  the  working  in  our  country  of  these  A  suecea- 
two  great  fsu^tors — energy  and  foresight, — in  the  different  "^  ^"^ 
political  and  moral  conditions  of  each  age,  and  as  limited  by 
the  physical  obstacles  which  then  opposed  themselves, — is  to 
trace  the  growth  of  English  industry  and  commerce.     But 
though  there  has  been  growth  on  the  whole,  there  have 
been  long  periods  when  there  was  but  little  industrial  pro- 
gress, and  some  epochs  which  were  marked  by  disintegration 
and  decay.    During  any  period  when  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  political  framework   or  in   the  moral  and 
physical  conditions  which  a£fect  the  play  of  human  skill  and 
foresight,  industrial  and  commercial  practice  comes  by  the 
force  of  habit  or  custom  or  regulation  to  assume  a  definite 
form.     We  can  easily  distinguish  several  types  of  industrial  industrial 
organisation  which  have  dominated  in  turn,  which  seemed  to  ^^^^nt 
meet  the  economic  needs  of  different  ages,  but  each  of  which  ^^^* 
has  given  place,  with  more  or  less  of  social  disturbance,  to 
a  more  vigorous  successor.    In  early  times  little  independent 
and  self-sufficing  groups  were  united  in  villages,  or  in  large 
households,  where  the  continued  subsistence  of  the  group 
was  the  aim  of  economic  administration.     Again  we  find  a 
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different  type  in  the  more  complicated  life  of  the  medieval 
towns  with  their  organised  industry  and  bitter  commercial 
riyabies,  where  too  the  citizens'  ambition  was  not  so  much 
directed  to  the  accumulation  of  much  wealth  or  to  rising 
out  of  his  class,  as  to  attaining  an  honoured  place  in  his 
own  gild  and  among  men  of  his  own  status.     Still  later 
there  ijbllowed  the  successful  attempt  to  organise  the  whole 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  in  the  manner  which 
would  contribute  most  surely  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
power,  and  the  mercantile  system  dominated  over  private 
interests.     Each  of  these  different  types  of  economic  organ- 
isms flourished  in  England;  and  through  changes  in  the 
political  framework,  or  through  new  discoveries  and  the 
consequent  removal  of  physical  limits,  or  through  changes  of 
moral  opinion,  or  through  the  combined  action  of  all  these 
their  rise    causes,  each  in  turn  fell  into  decay  and  was  displaced.     The 
and  decay,  ^gtory  of  English  industry  is  not  a  sketch  of  continuous 
change  in  any  one  direction — say  of  increasing  individual 
freedom, — but  of  the  growth  and  subsequent  decay  of  a  series 
of  different  econopiic  organisms,  as  they  were  in  turn  affected 
by  political,  moral  or  physical  conditions.     It  will  be  our 
task  to  try  and  understand  the  growth  and  working  of  each 
in  turn,  and  to  seek  for  indications  of  the  precise  causes 
that  brought  about  its  decay. 
The  tffec-         ^he  story  then  is  not  of  improvement  only,  but  of  growth 
^iheUAer^  and  decay;  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  the  later 
/omw.        type  of  industrial  organisms  is  in  all  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  those  that  went  before  ?    Probably  in  every  change 
in  the  past  there  was  an  admixture  of  good  and  evil — as  there 
is  in  every  change  now ;  but  from  an  economic  standpoint 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  the  gain  has  enormously  out- 
weighed the  loss.    Each  newer  type  of  industrial  organism 
superseded  its  predecessor  because  it  was  more  vigorous 
and  better  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  national  life ; 
we  have  powers  at  our  disposal  now  for  providing  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  such  as  William  the  Conqueror 
never  dreamed  of  when  he  determined  to  secure  the  wealthy 
realm  of  England  for  his  own.     The  stability  of  our  political 
life  and  our  command  over  the  forces  of  nature  enable  us  to 
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organise  aod  utilise  labour  as  never  could  have  been  done  in 
bygone  daya  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  economic  instruments  now  in  our  hands ;  hope 
for  the  future  will  urge  us  to  seek  to  use  these  instruments 
better,  so  that  the  benefits  they  confer  may  be  more  widely 
shared,  and  not  to  attempt  to  revert  to  some  less  effective 
type  of  industrial  organism. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  writers  Each  type 
are  inclined  to  do  scant  justice  to  the  economic  systems  oi^SHuivd^ 
the  past ;  they  seem  to  think  that  because  medieval  methods  J^-^^' 
have  been  superseded,  they  were  always  bad,-  and  that 
because  they  would  be  unsuited  to  our  time,  they  were 
therefore  unsuitable  in  the  days  they  were  actually  in  vogue. 
Against  such  unhistorical  judgments,  which  overlook  the 
relative  value  of  bygone  institutions — their  value  in  rela- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of  the  time, — it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  here  than  utter  these  few  words  of  protest ;  the 
excuse  for  the  modem  contempt  for  things  medieval  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  so  £ur  as  the  institutions  of  a  past  age  survive 
as  mere  anachronisms  they  are  apt  to  be  either  futile  or 
baneful,  and  that  practical  men  who  see  these  defects  are  apt 
to  extend  their  condemnation  to  the  whole  social  conditions 
from  which  Manorial  rights,  and  City  Companies,  and  Usury 
Laws  have  remained.  To  the  historical  student  on  the  other 
hand  these  very  survivals  may  supply  valuable  evidence, 
which  will  help  him  to  solve  the  problem  before  him  and  to 
understand  the  working  of  various  bygone  institutions,  when 
they  were  at  their  best. 

11.  Great  as  the  changes  have  been  as  one  economic  CowUmtUy 
organism  was  superseded  by  another,  they  have  always  been  ^^  *"^* 
gradual;  we  shall  have  to  do  with  growth  and  decay,  not 
with  sudden  creations  and  wholesale  destruction.  Rural  life 
is  now  very  different  from  that  eight  centuries  ago ;  but  year 
after  year  the  seed  has  been  sown  and  the  harvest  reaped, 
and  the  people  have  been  fed;  industrial  processes  and 
trading  have  been  going  on  all  the  time,  even  though  there 
have  been  constant  modifications  in  their  forms  from  age  to 
age.  But  we  may  feel  as  we  look  back  on  them  that  these 
changes  have  on  the  whole  worked  in  the  same  direction; 
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and  there  has  been  a  growing  complexity  in  our  arrangements  and 

eompS^  greater  differentiation  in  the  industrial  oiganism.  The  sever- 
in  So^y;  ^nce  of  employments  is  being  carried  farther  and  farther, 
and  functions  which  were  formerly  combined  in  the  persons 
of  craftsmen,  are  now  divided  between  the  capitalist  and 
labouring  classes.  The  increase  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion has  enabled  particular  localities  to  specialise  far  more 
than  they  could  formerly  do,  and  this  again  has  led  to  the 
organisation  of  particular  industries  on  an  enormous  scale. 
In  every  direction  there  has  been  increasing  differentiation 
inereating  ^tnd  increasing  complexity.  This  increasing  differentiation 
inc^^  in  society  has  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
prthending  the  factors  which  serve  for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
dUi<m$  of  wealth  ;  there  has  not  only  been  progress  in  the  effectiveness 
progress.  ^£  industrial  instruments  but  consequent  progress  in  the 
clearness  of  economic  ideaa  While  industrial  &ctors  were 
only  working  on  a  small  scale,  and  so  long  as  they  were 
closely  intercombined  in  each  branch  of  trade,  it  was 
impossible  to  analyse  them  clearly ;  but  with  growing  com- 
plexity of  organisation  it  has  become  more  possible  to 
distinguish  the  several  parts  and  to  name  them.  The 
minute  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  capital  which  we 
find  in  modem  text-books  of  Economic  Science^  is  possible 
since  capital  is  deliberately  applied  in  many  different  direc- 
tions, and  with  hopes  of  gain  which  are  looked  for  in  different 
forms.  But  till  the  fifteenth  century,  though  there  were 
many  merchants  with  large  capitals,  industrial  capital  hardly 
existed  either  in  town  or  country  except  as  the  stock  in  trade 
of  working  men.  As  a  fund  which  could  be  transferred  firom 
one  employment  to  another,  or  as  an  industrial  factor  which 
was  composed  of  materials,  tools  and  ready  money  for  wages, 
it  could  not  be  recognised  till  an  employing  class  arose  which 
had  the  command  of  capital  and  used  it  in  industrial  pursuits. 
Similarly,  while  the  tenant  gave  his  labour  and  seed  on  the 
lord's  domain  in  return  for  the  use  of  a  properly  stocked 
holding,  or  even  when  he  leased  the  stock  along  with  the 
land  from  the  owner,  it  was  not  possible  to  distinguish 
capital  as  a  factor  in  agricultural  success.     Till  the  operation 

1  Marshall's  Eeonomics  of  Industry ^  19. 
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of  sociaI  changes  had  brought  about  the  modem  relation  of  Ckcm^e^  w 
the  landowning  €uid  tenant  classes  in  EIngland  it  was  not^ in  ur- 
possible  to  form  the  definite  conception  of  rent  which  has***"**^* 
emerged  in  modem  times.  Hence  it  is  that  as  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  country  have  developed,  reflection  upon 
them  has  resulted  in  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  work ;  we  have  a  more  accurate  terminology,  and 
a  better  apprehension  of  the  conditions  which  are  necessaiy 
for  prosperity  and  for  progress.  Increased  accuracy  in 
economic  ideas  has  followed  the  development  of  industry 
and  commerce;  the  current  use  of  a  new  term  and  the 
disuse,  or  perhaps  the  misuse,  of  an  old  one,  are  most 
important  tests  which  show  some  important  development  in 
actual  life,  or  mark  the  process  of  decay.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  in  particular  the  change  in  the  use  of  certain  terms 
is  very  remarkable ;  and  if  we  attend  to  it,  we  are  enabled 
to  realise  the  extraordinary  transformation  which  was  then 
taking  place.  A  social  change  may  be  said  to  have  been 
completed  when  it  found  expression  in  a  new  term,  or  fixed 
a  new  connotation  on  an  old  one. 

12.  When  we  thus  aspire  to  trace  out  the  first  begin-  Events  and 
nings  of  any  economic  change,  or  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  ***' 
its  final  result,  we  must  endeavour  to  treat  economic  history 
as  something  more  than  a  chronicle  of  new  enterprises  and 
discoveries,  or  even  than  a  summary  of  statistics  of  population 
and  prices ;  it  must  include  not  only  the  events  but  the  ideas 
of  the  time.  Among  the  facts  with  which  we  are  concerned 
none  are  of  greater  importance  than  those  which  show  that 
certain  ideas  were  prevalent  at  a  certain  time,  or  were 
beginning  to  spread  at  a  particular  date.  It  is  only  as  we 
understand  the  way  in  which  men  viewed  the  dealing  and 
enterprise  of  their  own  time,  and  can  thus  enter  into  their 
schemes  of  advancement  or  their  aims  at  progress,  that  the 
whole  story  may  come  to  possess  a  living  interest  for  ua 
We  may  thus  see  in  it  all  the  play  of  active  human  powers, 
and  not  seem  to  be  merely  undertaking  the  dissection  of 
disinterred  remains  or  the  collection  and  description  of 
curious  relics,  as  if  these  were  ends  in  themselves.  The 
political  firamework  and  the  moral  and  social  ideas  have 
C.  2 
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always  been  an  environment  for  the  industrial  growth,  and 
the  record  of  events  in  each  age  is  only  camfdeted  when  we 
have  come  to  understand  how  the  changes  in  economic 
conditions  reflected  themselves  in  economic  ideas  and  termi- 
nology. 


III.    Method  and  Divisions. 

The  method       13.     From  what  has  been  noted  above  it  follows  that  we 
%fer8JTOfii  cannot,  in  tracing  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
ecowMww     ^^^^  earlier  stages,  adopt  the  principles  of  division  which  we 
tcience,      habitually  use  in  the  present  day.     Before  the  distinction 
between  town  and  country  emerges  we  cannot  properly  treat 
either  of  agriculture,  industry  or  commerce  apart  fix)m  one 
another;  still  less  can  we  distinguish  between  labour,  capital 
and  land  till  the  structure  of  society  has  assumed  a  com- 
paratively modem  type.     Both  principles  of  division  come  to 
be  useful  in  connexion  with  the  later  stages  of  economic 
development,  but  they  are  not  applicable  throughout.     The 
mere  statement  of  these  preliminary  difficulties  shows  that 
the  method  that  we  pursue  in  studying  the  phenomena  of 
the  past  must  be  very  different  fix>m  that  which  is  employed 
by  economic  science  in  the  present  day.     Economic  science 
is  primarily  analjrtic,  severing  one  class  of  facts  from  others, 
and  investigating  the  different  factors  which  have  resulted  in, 
since  we     say,  a  rise  of  plumbers'  wage&    .But  in  the  earlier  condition 
cross-        of  society  we  cannot  group  our  facts  thus,  and  we  have  far 
^^/acts     *^o  little  information  to  enable  us  to   "cross-examine  the 
facts^"  and  see  what  were  the  important  antecedent  con- 
ditions from  which  a  particular  change  came  forth.    It  is 
hard  enough  to  tell  whether  the  depression  of  prices  at  the 
present  time  is  mainly  due  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  gold, 
to  the  enormous  facilities  of  production  we  possess,  or  to 
some  dislocation,  through  the  imposition  of  new  tariffs,  in  the 
8oasu>      commerce  of  the  world.     And  if  it  be  hard  to  do  this  in  the 
^^^i^'idar  pr®®®"^*  ^^Y*  ^^  must  be  still  harder  to  detect  the  precise 
phenomena  influences  which  brought  about  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  time 

1  MnrBhall,  Present  Position^  46. 
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of  Edward  YL,  or  to  say  how  far  contemporaries  were  right 
in  nnanimoiisly  ascribing  it  to  another  factor — the  power  of 
dealers  to  combine  and  maintain  a  monopoly  in  their  own 
interest  against  the  public\  While  there  is  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  analysing  the  cause  of  a  well-marked  phenomenon 
in  the  past,  it  is  still  harder  to  group  particular  occurrences 
aright  so  as  to  reconstruct  a  picture  of  society.  Quotations  or  rtem- 
of  the  prices  of  each  particular  article  of  common  use  are  not  2|^.^  ^ 
really  instructive  unless  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  quality/*!***^  - 

"^  ,  ,  »■  'f  picture  of 

of  the  article  supplied  at  that  price*;  but  even  if  this  difficulty  •o«««y  « 
could  be  met,  we  cannot  construct  a  satis£Etctory  scheme  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  fifteenth  century  labourer 
unless  we  know  definitely  whether  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed, or  whether  there  were  many  weeks  in  the  year  when 
he  had  neither  work  nor  wages'.  So  long  as  there  is  much 
imcertainty  about  the  interpretation  of  the  particular  pheno- 
mena, we  cannot  hope  to  gather  firom  these  particulars  well- 
grounded  views  of  the  general  condition  of  society.  The 
combination  and  interaction  of  causes^  is  the  great  difficulty 
with  which  any  student  of  social  phenomena  has  to  contend ; 
but  the  student  of  social  phenomena  in  the  past  must  also 
beware  of  the  danger  of  accounting  for  changes  in  the  past 
by  ascribing  them  to  factors  which  are  powerful  at  the 
present  time,  but  which  have  only  recently  come  into  opera- 
tion at  all.  Economic  students  who  attempt  to  investigate 
dome  epoch  of  the  past  by  the  same  analytic  method  which 
they  habitually  apply  to  the  economic  phenomena  of  the 
present  may  be  led  to  assign  an  undue  importance  to  one 
particular  condition, — which  may  have  attracted  their  atten- 
tion through  the  unsuspected  influence  of  some  prejudice  or 
1>ecause  it  is  markedly  operative  in  modem  times.  Hence 
the  same  facts  in  economic  history  have  been  ascribed  by 
different  writers  to  the  influence  of  opposite  causes,  and  the 
study  has  been  to  some  extent  discredited  firom  the  apparent 
difficulty  of  reaching  solid  conclusions.  We  can  only  avoid 
these  dangers  by  endeavouring  to  pursue  an  opposite  method; 

1  See  below,  p.  484. 

>  Denton,  Fiftt€n£k  Century ^  171. 

<  Denton,  Fifteenth  Century^  219.  ^  Mill,  Logic,  i.  507. 
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Wemust  we  may  begin  with  the  political  and  social  enviroument, 
the  general  with  the  political  and  social  influences  which  made  them- 
Md^wd  ^1^68  plain  in  politics  and  literature,  and  working  thus  from 
forces  in     ^  knowledflfc  of  the  environment  and  of  the  forces  actually  in 

each  epoeht  .       ®  .  .  ,  ,  "^      . 

operation  at  any  given  time, — we  may  see  how  far  the  reported 

facts  about  buying  and  selling,  meat  and  clothing,  working 

and  recreation  become  intelligible.    On  this  method  we  may 

hope  that,  even  if  our  explanation  is  not  complete  and  needs 

to  be   corrected  by  being  supplemented,  it  will  be  sound 

so  far  as  it  goes.     We  must  seek  in  each  age  for  the  light  by 

which  to  understand  how  material  sources  were  then  applied 

to  maintain  and  prolong  human  life. 

so  as  to  The  chief  problems  which  have  to  be  faced  are  far  less 

Mrtousana-  due  to  want  of  information  than  to  the  difficulty  of  interpret- 

ehronMm,    .^^  ^j^^  £^^  which  lie  to  hand ;  there  is  a  danger  of  reading 

modem  doctrines  into  ancient  records,  and  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  we  should  endeavour  to  make  sure  that  our  expla- 
nations are  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  a  bygone  age ;  in  so  far 
as  this  can  be  secured  we  may  at  least  escape  absurd  ana- 
chronism; while  on  the  other  hand,  by  noting  cases  where  the 
facts  are  still  unexplained,  we  may  find  a  direction  in  which 
farther  investigation  of  minute  detail  and  the  accumulation 
of  new  evidence  is  likely  to  prove  profitable. 
Ckrono'  On  all   these  grounds  it  becomes  clear  that  the  main 

^^sion  divisions  must  be  historical  into  different  periods  of  time; 
and  since  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce  is  so  directly 
dependent  on  the  framework  of  society  at  any  one  time,  it  may 
intoveriods  be  most  convenient  to  take  periods  which  are  marked  out  by 
poUHeai  political  and  social  rather  than  by  economic  changes.  This 
changes;    ^jjj  ^^^  ^.j^^  mo8t  convenient  arrangement  for  setting  the 

various  events  in  a  clear  light,  and  thus  for  obtaining  so  far 
as  possible  a  clear  picture  of  the  economic  conditions  of  each 
period,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the 
changes  that  ensued.  Anything  that  enables  us  to  realise 
the  actual  working  of  institutions  in  the  past,  that  helps  us 
to  have  a  vivid  conception  of  them,  will  be  of  value ; 
but  the  chief  aim  must  be  to  exhibit  the  conditions  under 
which  new  industrial  or  commercial  developments  were 
called  forth,  and  which  rendered  each  step  in  the  progress 


eeonomto 
forces 
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inevitable.  The  broad  political  divisions  in  our  history  are 
sufficiently  clear:  the  accessions  of  William  I.,  Edward  L, 
Richard  IL,  Henry  VIL,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  William  III., 
mark  very  distinct  crisea  In  approaching  each  new  period 
we  shall  find  it  desirable  to  note  first  of  all  the  economic 
importance  of  the  phase  of  political  life  on  which  the  nation 
had  entered,  and  then  to  put  in  the  forefix>nt  the  effective  the 
force  which  was  guiding  economic  changes  and  to  trace  itsy-^ 
influence.  Thus  royal  power  after  the  conquest,  legislative 
action  under  the  Edwards,  citizen  aims  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  seem  to  have  been  the  motor  forces  that  came  most 
strikingly  into  play ;  it  is  by  watching  these  powerful  factors 
at  work  that  we  get  the  most  convenient  clue  to  the  tangled 
web  of  the  phenomena  of  early  industrial  lifa 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  apply  a  precise  chronological  amJ  current 
treatment  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  side  of  economic  life  ideas  in 
— as  the  changes  must  have  been  so  gradual  that  we  can**^* 
scarcely  hope  to  estimate  their  extent  at  any  given  date ;  it 
is  in  consequence  very  hard  to  trace  the  exact  interconnexion 
between  changes  of  idea  and  the  course  of  events.  If  it 
were  possible  it  would  be  desirable  to  set  forth  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  period  the  aims  and  ideas  which  were  so  gene- 
rally diffused  as  to  influence  action  during  that  period,  a^d 
by  viewing  men  firom  the  actual  experience  of  their  own  day 
to  sum  up  at  the  end  the  additional  knowledge  that  had 
been  gained.  The  preambles  of  statutes  and  other  docu- 
ments and  the  economic  literature  of  each  century  give  us 
a  series  of  ''dated  examples"  however,  and  firom  them  we 
can  generally  learn  what  men  thought  and  what  they  wished, 
so  that  we  can  better  apprehend  the  meaning  of  what  they 
did. 

14.     In  attempting  to  carry  out  this  double  purpose  we  The 
must  rely  on  evidence  of  different  kinds;  though  the  relation  ZtporUmee 
must  often  be  defective  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  infer-  ^^{^/^ 
mation  that  has  come  to  hand.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  evidence. 
earlier  periods;  while  the  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  later 
■  times  is  to  make  a  judicious  selection  out  of  the  mass  of  facts 
that  are  easily  accessible.     We  must  distinguish,  however, 
between  different  kinds  of  evidence  according  as  they  are  of 
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greater  or  less  weight.  It  is  always  important  that  we  should 
know  the  precise  grounds  of  an  opinion,  and  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  it  is  well  founded,  even  when  the  point  in  question  is 
of  very  local  or  limited  interest 
DocumetUs,  I.  a.  Documents  and  Inscriptions,  There  may  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  determining  whether  any  document  is 
what  it  purports  to  be,  but  when  the  critical  question  is  set 
at  rest  the  evidence  it  famishes  is  indubitable.  Statements 
which  are  directly  borne  out  by  the  authority  of  charters, 
leases,  accounts,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  unimpeachable.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  using  such  documents  is  due  to  the  te^xit 
that  their  direct  application  is  often  very  limited,  and  we 
may  make  grave  mistakes  in  arguing  from  them.  How  &x  are 
the  conditions  of  tenure  in  this  lease  tjrpical?  How  far  were 
the  prices  in  this  locality  exceptional,  or  do  they  represent 
the  general  range  of  prices  throughout  the  country  ?  It  is 
thus  that  descriptions  and  reasonings  we  frame  may  be  quite 
untrustworthy  even  when  they  appear  to  rest  on  the  firmest 
possible  foundation. 

6.  Monuments.  Considerable  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  arts  at  any  time  may  sometimes  be  derived  fix)m 
the  monuments  and  relics  that  remain.  Buildings  may 
show  how  fjEur  the  men  of  a  particular  age  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  particular  materials — stone  or  wood,  or  par- 
ticular principles — the  use  of  the  arch ;  frescoes,  tapestries 
or  illuminations  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use ;  and 
coins,  jewelry  or  other  articles  may  help  us  to  picture 
the  manner  of  life  of  our  forefathers  at  any  particular 
period  and  their  skill  in  the  working  of  metals.  Here  also 
we  must  contend  with  the  critical  difficulties  as  to  the 
character  and  date  of  monuments  or  relics,  and  we  may 
mistake  imported  for  native  workmanship;  but  we  have 
at  all  events  an  important  source  of  subsidiary  information 
which  may  help  us  to  picture  different  periods  of  the  past 
more  clearly. 

c.  Survivals.  The  maintenance  of  a  custom  or  institu- 
tion which  has  come  to  be  a  sinecure  or  an  anachronism  may 
also  be  of  great  value  as  evidence ;  they  testify  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  time  when  society  was  so  constructed  that  they 
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discharged  some  real  function.  There  were  many  municipal 
officials  in  the  imreformed  burghs  of  the  present  century, — 
haywards,  molecatchers,  pinders  and  others — whose  existence 
as  municipal  officials  would  be  inexplicable  if  it  were  not  that 
the  town  had  grown  up  firom  a  little  agricultural  village,  and 
that  the  functionaries  who  discharged  important  rural  duties, 
or  who  were  the  organs  by  which  the  local  magnate  exercised 
his  control,  remain  to  bear  witness  of  the  place  in  these  for* 
gotten  times.  Even  if  they  discharge  no  other  useful 
function  they  testify,  by  their  very  existence,  to  forgotten 
facts  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  town. 

u.  Histories.  These  must  differ  immensely  in  value,  Histones. 
either  as  sources  for  description  or  explanation,  according  as 
the  author  was  more  or  less  honest,  and  more  or  less  well 
informed.  Histories  convey  far  fuller  information  than  the 
documents  we  possess,  but  the  impossibility  of  definitely 
determining  these  questions — which  hardly  arise  at  all  in 
regard  to  documents — ^makes  them  much  less  trustworthy. 
Historians  have  always  had  to  rely  on  the  information 
furnished  by  others:  and  it  is  obvious  that  for  many  purposes 
contemporary  chroniclers  are  less  likely  to  be  led  into  error 
than  those  who  are  writing  about  the  distant  past,  but  even 
the  most  careful  contemporary  may  be  misinformed  as  to 
events  that  occurred  in  other  loQalities,  or  as  to  the  reasons 
which  induced  a  particular  course  of  conduct.  It  is  obvious 
that  while  contemporaries  are  in  a  fjBir  better  position  than 
later  writers  for  describing  occurrences,  they  have  not  such  an 
immense  advantage  when  they  try  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  about  a  change,  or  to  estimate  its 
ultimate  importance.  On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  both 
for  purposes  of  description  and  explanation  we  may  attach 
great  importance  to  the  historical  statements  which  we  find 
in  the  preambles  of  the  statutes  or  in  royal  proclamations ; 
the  authors  of  such  public  papers  were  likely  to  be  well 
informed,  and  if  they  were  consciously  dishonest,  the  proof  is 
probably  easier  than  in  the  case  of  private  persons. 

15.     We  are  not,  however,  absolutely  limited  to  informa-  The 
tion  drawn  from  our  own  land  for  the  history  of  institutions^^'' 
in  England;  we  may  be  able  to  fill  up  a  certain  number  of  **^^^ 
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gaps  by  means  of  the  comparative  method.  There  are  some 
parts  of  the  world  where  institations  now  exist  which 
are  very  similar  to  those  which  were  at  work  in  England 
during  the  middle  ages ;  or  the  early  condition  of  England 
was  similar  to  that  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  light  drawn 
fix>m  distant  sources  may  help  us  to  understand  what  was 
going  on  in  our  own  land.  But  this  method  of  reasoning 
must  always  be  used  with  care ;  the  gilds  in  Baroda  in  the 
present  day  are  similar  to  the  mediaeval  gilds  in  England,  but 
they  are  not  identical ;  we  must  in  all  cases  prove  that  the 
similarity  is  so  close  as  to  justify  us  in  arguing  from  one  to 
the  other,  if  we  are  not  content  to  use  the  modem  instance  as 
matf  give  a  more  or  less  apposite  illustration  rather  than  an  explanation. 
mtuS^  The  causes  which  are  bringing  about  the  decay  of  common 
'^^^  village  life  and  regulated  industry  in  India  may  be  similar  to 

those  which  were  at  work  in  former  days  in  England;  but  the 
mere  presence  of  an  active  official  body  saturated  with 
modem  and  western  ideas  is  an  accelerating,  it  may  be  an 
initiating,  force  which  was  wanting  among  ourselvea  The 
debt  which  each  country  owes  to  other  civilisations,  its 
climate  and  position,  and  countless  other  circumstances  which 
are  special  to  it  alone,  so  &r  affect  industrial  development 
and  decay  in  each  land  that  we  can  rarely  get  any  statement 
which  holds  good  of  all  peoples,  or  lay  down  with  any  exact- 
ness the  "natural  progress  of  opulence.''  But  even  if  the 
even  if  we  comparative  method  fails  to  give  us  valuable  generalisations 
Emulate  <>'  sociological  laws,  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  adjunct,  by 
J^J'^^?'  enabling  us  to  realise  the  nature  of  a  social  structure,  to 
the  existence  of  which  histories  and  survivals  only  testify 
by  the  merest  hints.  By  contrasting  institutions  or  customs, 
differing  in  time  and  place  but  with  a  strong  superficial 
resemblance,  we  may  learn  to  understand  the  true  character 
of  each;  and  I  have  not  scrupled  to  refer,  especially  in 
footnotes,  to  information  regarding  other  countries,  which 
serves  to  throw  light  on  the  ecpnomic  condition  of  our 
own  land. 
English  ^^'    ^^  *^^  aspcct  wc  may  see  that  the  study  of  English 

economic    ecouomic  historv  leads  us  to  a  standpoint  from  which  we  can 

develop'  •'  *■  . 

ment  may    examine  the  industrial  development  of  any  other  country  with 
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greater  &cility  and  accuracy,  since  the  progress  of  other  lands  be  taken  00 
may  be  traced  most  clearly  when  we  have  followed  out  the  '*'**^"^ 
history  of  that  people  who  have  attained  the  greatest  measure 
of  success.  England  takes  her  place  among  contemporaries 
as  the  wealthiest  of  existing  nations,  and  her  contribution  to 
human  civilisation  has  not  consisted  so  much  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Literature  and  Art,  as  was  done  by  Greece,  in  creat* 
ing  Law  and  administering  it  like  Rome,  but  rather  in  the 
triumphs  of  her  enterprise  and  the  success  of  her  industry.     * 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  growth  of  English  owing  to 
industry  may  be  taken  as  typical;  the  comparative  complete- |,4*«^o/ 
ness  of  her  records  from  the  times  when  scattered  tribes  had  ^^'i  »•«<»«" 

ofki  com- 

not  yet  come  to  be  a  nation  till  the  present  day  renders  it  less^'^*^ 
impossible  to  trace  the  course  of  English  than  of  some  other 
industrial  developments.  Again,  the  insular  position  of 
England  has  given  a  marked  character  to  her  civilisation, 
while  the  comparative  immunity  from  foreign  invasion  has 
rendered  it  more  possible  to  specify  the  effects  of  intercourse 
with  other  lands,  and  of  the  settlement  of  foreigners  here, 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  On  all  these  grounds  we 
may  feel  that  the  story  of  English  industry  may  be  regarded 
as  tjrpical,  and  as  giving  us  a  useful  clue  with  which  to 
follow  out  the  history  of  economic  progress  in  other  lands 
and  other  times. 
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I.    Political  and  Social  Environment. 

B.C.  65—  ^*^'    The  German  tribes,  firom  which  the  English  nation 

AJ).  1066.  afterwards  sprang,  are  described  by  Csesar  as  only  just  emerg- 

Oreat        ^^S  ^™  ^  nomadic  condition,  since  they  had  not  secured 

«^W^»»  settled  homes.     They  consisted  of  an  agglomeration  of  little 

structure     groups,  cach  of  which  was  held  together  by  a  comparatively 

slight  tie ;  the  men  who  composed  them  were  occasionally 

brought    into   a    closer    connexion    for   judicial    purposes^ 

and  the  whole  body  might  be  united  in  the  presence  of  a 

common  danger. 

The  small  social  groups  were  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  some 
of  them  carried  on  pasture  and  arable  fiurming,  others 
undertook  predatory  expeditions  under  the  guidance  of  a 
leader  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  the  closest  ties.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  different  forms  of 
constitution,  which  existed  among  the  more  settled  groups,  is 
a  question  which  presents  great  difficulties,  and  which  may 
be  left  on  one  side  by  the  economist.  It  may  suffice  to 
say  that  if  for  a  moment  we  contrast  the  position  of  their 
descendants  a  thousand  years  later,  as  it  is  pictured  for  us  in 
1086  A.D.  the  Domesday  /Survey,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  extra- 
ordinary revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  people.  The  English  were  no  longer  a  mere /congeries 
of  septs,^but  a  nation  with  complicated  political  institutions; 
they  had  been  so  long  settled  in  the  island -they  had  con- 
quered that  they  had  become  a  clearly  defined  people,  ruled 
firom  a  single  centre ;  while  the  smaller  social  groups  had 
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undergone  considerable  chanireB  in  their  conBtitution  and  B.C.  6&— 

•  A.D  1066 

had  ahnoet  all  come  to  approximate  closely  to  one  type — the 
Manor.  Such  notable  constitutional  progress  was  certainly 
accompanied  by  great  changes  in  the  ways  and  means  of  life, 
and  we  must  endeavour  to  gather  up  the  scattered  hints 
which  survive  to  tell  us  of  the  beginnings  of  economic 
progress  in  England. 

18.     While  there  was  this  striking  change  in  the  political  The 
structure,  there  may  well  have  been  great  diflferences  in  the  motvultpof 
tone  of  social  feeling ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  easily  judge,  as  we  ^nutire 
have  no  real  means  of  estimating  the  nature  of  the  customary  ^''^^ 
morality  of  the  primitive  English  tribes.     The  unqualified 
praise  which  Tacitus  bestowed  upon  them  has  been  echoed 
by  later  writers  ^ ;  and  the  carefiil  investigation  of  the  relics 
that  remain,  in  their  places  of  burial  and  elsewhere,  goes  to 
show  that  they  were  not  mere  savages,  while  in  their  primitive 
condition  and  still  uninfluenced  by  Roman  civilisation*.     On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  their  laws  are  less  favourably  impressed*. 
But  whatever  their  virtues  or  vices  may  have  been,   the 
acknowledged  right  of  each  freeman  to  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sword  and  their  habit  of  pursuing  warfare  as 
a  regular  business,  prevented  them  from  settling  down  at 
once  into  well-ordered  society,  and  survived  as  disturbing 

These    practices  •however    fell    more    and    more    into 
disuse;  but  there  were  other  influences  which  came  into 
operation  soon  after  the  English  took  up  their  abode  in  449  a.d. 
Britain,  and  which  became  more  powerful  in  the  succeed- 
ing centurie&     The  Christian  Church  had  begun  gradually  tnodified  hy 
to  exercise  an  effective  control  over  all  departments  of  inj^enee 
life,  and  eventually  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 

>  MonteaqQien,  who  wm  somewhat  influenced  by  the  "noble  savage'*  theory 
which  was  current  in  his  dasrs,  ascribed  the  exceUence  of  the  modem  English 
eonstitation  to  their  primitive  wisdom,  Esprit  dea  lots,  xi.  6. 

s  "He  was  in  fact  a  thorongh  gentleman,  and  the  proof  of  it  lies  in  his 
perceiving  that  woman  was  to  be  revered  as  well  as  loved."  Hodgetts,  Older 
England,  104. 

*  "They  possessed  no  several  estate,  and  were  steeped  in  the  squalor  of 
unintelligent  poverty."    Coote,  Bomane  of  Britain,  447. 
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B.C.  65—  private  war  in  parts  of  Christendom  where  its  ill  effects  were 
very  obvious  \  Not  only  did  society  become  more  orderly, 
but  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  security  of  property  were 
favoured  by  the  exertions  of  the  clergy.  Nor  was  the 
labourer  forgotten ;  the  traffic  in  slaves  was  greatly  dis- 
countenanced, the  lot  of  the  serf  was  improved,  and  the 
worker  came  to  enjoy  a  weekly  holiday  on  Sundays.  While 
the  influence  of  the  Church  was  thus  effective  internally, 
it  also  served  to  re-establish  a  closer  connexion  between 
England  and  the  continent,  and  to  encourage  the  development 
of  foreign  trade.  The  efforts  of  these  Christian  missionaries 
are  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  they  were  not  merely 
religious  teachers,  but  the  agents  through  whom  the  English 
came  into  real  contact  with  the  heritage   of  civilised  life 

and  bp  the  which  had  survived  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

n^n  ""^  Before  they  landed  in  Britain  the  English  had  been  but 

civilisation,  little  influenced  by  Rome  * ;  and  the  balance  of  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  they  had  little  opportunity  of  deriving 
many  elements  of  culture  from  such  remains  of  Imperial 
ci^dlisation  as  they  found  when  they  entered  on  possession*. 
We  are  consequently  forced  to  believe  that  in  so  far  as 
elements  of  Roman  Law  or  the  practice  of  Roman  arts 
appear  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  is 
probably  because  they  had  been  re-introduced  through 
ecclesiastical  influence. 


II     The  English  in  Frisia. 

B.C.  55.  19.     The  earliest  evidence  which  we  possess  in  regard  to 

those  Germans  among  whom  the  English  tribes  were  in- 
cluded*, dates  from  a  time  when  they  had  not  completely 

^  Semichon,  Paix  et  Treve  de  Dieu,  cc.  i.  ii. 

>  Coote,  Romans  of  Britain^  447,  but  see  below,  p.  46,  note  2,  also  p.  47. 

»  See  below,  pp.  56, 103. 

^  In  tbis  sketch  it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
English  from  other  German  tribes.  linguistic  afihiities  show  that  they  came  of 
the  Low  (German  stock  (Grimm,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache,  p.  658).  The 
Saxons  have  been  identified  with  the  Ingaevones  of  Tacitus.  {Germ.  c.  2.)  Zeuss 
{Deutschen  u,  Nachbarstdmme,  pp.  150, 880)  gives  the  earlier  notice  of  these  names, 
and  in  pp.  490 — 501  an  account  of  the  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Britain 
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emere:ed  from  a  nomadic  state  ^:    apart  from  this  direct  B.C.  56— 

.  .  A.D.  449. 

evidence  we  might  have  inferred  on  general  grounds  that  they 
must  have  pursued  a  pastoral  life  at  some  period.  The  primitive 
economy  of  any  tribes  who  lived  in  the  distant  home  of  the  ^S^*^ 
Aryan  race  must  have  been  of  this  character,  while  the  wan- 
dering of  a  tribe — ^not  the  incursion  of  a  horde  of  conquerors — 
is  scarcely  intelligible  unless  we  suppose  them  accompanied 
and  supported  by  their  flocks  and  herds'.  One  most  im- 
portant occasion  for  the  wandering  of  these  tribes  must  have 
been  a  lack  of  fodder,  and  they  would  take  the  direction 
which  presented  the  least  obstacles  to  their  continued  liveli- 
hood from  their  herds.  Level  plains  and  river  courses  would 
ofifer  favourite  lines  of  progress;  while  the  rapid  multiplication, 
which  seems  to  have  continued  in  the  regions  from  which  they 
came,  would  always  urge  an  onward  movement.  But  at 
length  they  would  find  themselves  opposed  by  obstacles  which 
prevented  any  farther  advance*;  there  were  no  means  of 
transport  by  which  a  nomadic  people  could  convey  their 
herds  across  the  Qerman  Ocean,  while  the  Roman  armies 
prevented  the  &rther  progress  of  the  barbarian  tribes,  as 
tribes.  In  some  such  way  as  this  the  English  were  forced  to  and 
settle  down  on  the  strip  of  land  in  Frisia,  where  they  were  Frida. ' 
sooner  or  later  compelled  to  eke  out  their  subsistence  from 
their  herds  by  means  of  tillage,  and  from  which  they  sub- 
sequently emerged  to  conquer  Britain. 

From  the  descriptions  which  we  read  of  nomadic  peoples  Nomadic 
in  the  present  day  *,  we  can  form  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  ^* 

economy  of  similar  tribes  long  ago.  In  the  management  of 
the  herd,  in  successfril  breeding  and  training,  there  is  op- 

and  subsequently ;  they  are  mentioned  by  name  by  Ptolemaens  as  dwelling  at  the 
month  of  the  Elbe,  in  close  association  with  the  Angli  and  Snevi,  who  wq^ 
pfrobaUy  identical.  Portions  of  the  tribes  continned  in  the  old  settlements,  and  as 
Old  Saxons  preserved  their  ancient  costoms  (a.d.  780)  till  at  least  the  time  of 
Bede.    {Hitt,  Ecc,  v.  10.) 

i  De  hello  OallieOj  iv.  1,  Neqne  mnltmn  fromento,  sed  maximam  partem  lacte 
atqne  pecore  Tivimt,  mnlttunqne  sunt  in  yenationibos. 

B  L.  Morgan  {Ancient  Society^  p.  21)  points  ont  that  tribes  hare  sometimes 
been  supported  in  long  nugrations  by  fishing  in  the  rivers  the  oonrse  of  which 
thi^  followed. 

*  The  conditions  which  lead  to  saoh  a  settlement  are  well  discussed  by  A.  E.  F. 
Schaffle,  Ban  wnd  Leben  des  aociaUn  KOrperSi  m.  p.  127. 

^  Boflcher,  ^o^.  d.  Ackerhatketi  p.  SO. 
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B.C.  55—   portunity.for  the  constant  exercise  of  forethoueht  and  skill 

A  D  449       ^  'f  ^  o  ^ 

The  land  over  which  the  cattle  range  is  not  appropriated. 
Each  fiskmily  however  possesses  its  own  herd ;  and  there  may 
also  be  an  understanding,  for  mutual  convenience,  between 
two  septs  or  fEunilies,  as  to  the  runs  which  their  cattle  are  to 
Evidenee    occupy  respectively  ^.     When  we  bear  in  mind  these  feu^ts  as 
'^^^'    to  the  general  character  of  such  tribes,  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  for  interpreting  the  hints  which  Caesar  gives  us  in 
regard  to  some  matters  of  detail 
^or^  They  were,  as  he  tells  us,  mostly  occupied  with  hunting 

and  warfeure*,  and  they  derived  subedstence  from  their  herds  \ 
and  the  spoils  of  the  chase ;  but  they  hardly  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture  at  all    Under  these  ciicimistances  it  is 
quite  clear  that    the    assignment    of   land'  which   Csesar 
describes,  must  either  have  been. forest  for  game  or  pasturage 
Use  «md     for  cattle ;  in  any  case  it  was  waste  land  they  wished  to  use, 
of  vHuu.    as  they  could  have  little  interest  in  securing  possession  of  fields 
that  were  suitable  for  tillage.     What  they  wished  to  have 
was  the  right  to  use  a  well-stocked  waste,  and  the  lands 
thus  assigned  were  common  to  the  members  of  a  particular 
family  or  sept  for  the  time  being,  and  were  not  held  in 
severalty. 
The  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  reading  of  a  people  in  this 

^rictdture  imperfectly  settled  condition  that  they  had  no  permanent 
migr^ry    houses ;  their  dwellings  were  only  roughly  put  together  to 
serve  as  a  temporary  shelter^     But  it  does  not  necessarily 

1  GenesiB  xiuL  11, 12. 

>  Vita  omnia  in  venationibna  atqae  in  stndiis  rd  militaris  consiBtit....Agriciil- 
tarie  non  student,  majorqne  pars  victns  eonun  in  lacte,  caseo,  came  oonsigtit. 
C»sar  B,  G.  vi.  21, 22.  * 

'  Neqne  qtiisqnam  agri  modnm  oertom  ant  fines  liabet  proprios :  sed  magistratiis  ' 
ae  prindpes  in  annoe  singnloB  gentibos  cognationibnsqne  hominnm,  qui  una 
coienint,  quantum  et  qno  loco  Tisnm  est  agri  attrilmmit,  atqne  anno  post  alio 
transire  cognnt.    B,  O.  ti.  22. 

The  following  passage  is  also  of  interest,  though  it  may  refer  to  a  temporary 
emergency. 

Hi  centnm  pages  habere  dicnntur,  ex  qnibas  qnotannis  singula  milia  ar- 
matoram  bellandi  caasa  ex  finibos  edacont.  Beliqoi,  qni  domi  manseront,  se 
atqae  iUos  alont.  £U  rnrsas  in  vicem  anno  post  in  armis  sunt,  iUl  domi  remanent. 
Sic  neqne  agricnltora  nee  ratio  atqne  nsns  belli  intermittitar.  Csesar,  B,  0^  iv.  1. 
CSompare  also  Alfred's  organisation  for  defence  against  the  Danes.  English 
Chronicle,  894. 

^  B.  Q,  VI.  22.    Hanssen  {Agrarhiatorisehe  Ahhand,  i.  93),  who  discnsses  the 
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follow  that  they  were  so  wholly  ignorant  of  tillage  that  they  B.G.  66— 
did  not  practise  it  at  all.  Primitive  agriculture  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  a  very  migratory  life.  Some  migratory 
trihes  in  the  present  day  diversify  the  monotony  of  their  life 
by  occasionally  growing  a  crop\  and  since  the  German  tribes 
were  according  to  Csesar  settled  in  the  same  district  a  whole 
year,  it  was  at  all  events  possible  for  them  to  practise  agri- 
culture in  this  primitive  form,  as  an  adjunct  to  their  other 
supplies. 

20.  There  are  indeed  positive  advantac^es  in  the  method  Extensive 
of  tillage  which  consists  in  clearing  the  land,  taking  a  single 
crop,,  and  then  letting  it  go  wild  again,  while  the  same 
process  is  repeated  elsewhere.  By  such  eatensive  culture,  full 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil ;  the 
system  often  maintains  itself  side  by  side  with  methods  of 
culture  that  imply  far  more  care  and  skill :  it  is  practised  in 
Russia  now'.  In  former  days  in  Aberdeenshire  the  out-town  a.d.  1688. 
land,  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  homestead, 
was  managed  on  this  system,  while  the  in-town  fields  were 
manured  and  cropped  regularly  year  after  year*.  Similarly 
the  two  methods  of  cultivation  are  used  for  different  parts  of 
their  land  by  some  peasants  in  India*.     Extensive  tillage,  in 

CFVidenoe  fnmiBhed  by  Caesar  with  considerable  care,  comes  to  the  eondosioii  that 
thej  ha4  a  regular  agricaltnral  system,  and  that  the  yarioos  septs  interchanged 
dwellings  as  well  as  lands  at  the  time  of  the  annual  redistribution.  Bnt  the 
statements  already  quoted  as  to  their  means  of  subsistence  make  against  the 
opinion  that  they  were  so  elaborately  organised. 

1  MaiEe  is  grown  by  North  American  tribes  who  are  still  mainly  given  to 
hunting  and  migrating. 

a  WaDace,  Bueeia,  365. 

»  Northern  Rural  Life,  20. 

4  "The  system  of  tillage  is  in  many  respects  peculiar.  Having  first  found  his 
level  space  the  husbandman  proceeds  to  build  thereon  his  hut  of  wicker  and 
thatch.  The  next  step  is  to  dear  the  soQ  of  stones  and  brushwood.  From  the 
ashes  of  the  earthen  grate  at  which  his  coarse  meal  is  cooked,  from  the  droppings 
of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  cattle,  is  gathered  together  a  small  stock  of  manure ; 
and  this  he  spreads  over  the  deared  space  around  his  fragile  homestead.  On  the 
oasis  thus  created  in  the  midst  of  wilderness  is  sown  year  after  year  the  unwatered 
spring  crop.  For  the  autumn  harvest  the  goenr  or  homestead  lands  are  never 
tilled.  To  find  a  soil  for  his  kkaHf  the  peasant  must  go  farther  afield  or  rather 
farther  ajungle.  Sallying  forth  in  March  or  April,  he  cuts  down  the  scrubby 
undergrowth  or  saplings  on  some  spot  outside  the  goenr.  These  he  arranges 
regulaily  over  the  land;  and  a  month  or  two  later,  when  summer  has  sufficiently 
dried  their  sap,  he  sets  the  whole  ablaze.  The  alkali  of  the  ashes  forms  an 
excellent  manure,  and  on  the  first  fall  of  rain  the  soil  is  ready  for  the  sowing  of 
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B.0. 6&—  some  form  or  other,  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  would  be  quite  congruent  with  the 
social  habits  which  Caesar  describes.  In  so  far  as  the  English 
had  agriculture,  or  when  they  began  to  practise  agriculture, 
it  was  probably  on  this  method,  as  it  would  fit  in  most  easily 
with  their  other  modes  of  obtaining  subsistence. 
Evidence  21.    The  well-knowu  passage*  in  the  Germania  of  Tacitus 

98  A.D.  "*  describes  a  state  of  society  which  is  at  first  sight  not  very 
dissimilar,  though  from  the  slight  stress  laid  on  other  modes 
of  livelihood  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  tribes  were 
mainly  dependent  on  agriculture  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 
"They  change  the  ploughed  fields  annually,  and  there  is 
land  over."  The  sentence  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  syBtem,  as  the  phrase  ''  et  superest  ager  "  is  hardly 
intelligible  unless  we  interpret  it  as  an  indication  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  waste  was  so  large  that  they  were  able  to 
change  the  part  which  they  cultivated  ev6ry  year.  But 
there  is  one  point  to  which  Tacitus  calls  attention  in  regard 
to  which  Csesar  lb  silent ;  the  range  of  their  wandering  was 
so  far  restricted  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  storing 
supplies  of  food.  Their  villages  were  curiously  irregular  to 
Roman  eyes',  and  they  may  perhaps  have  occasionally  moved 

the  aatanm  crop.  It  is  obTions  of  conrae  that  this  process  cannot  be  repeated 
yearly.  To  allow  the  soil  to  recoup  itself,  and  the  brushwood  to  grow  again* 
a  cycle  of  fallow  years  is  needed,  and  as  a  role  the  kharff  is  reaped  bat  evety  third 
antomn."  Couybeare,  Note  on  the  Pargana  Dudhi  of  the  Mirzapur  IHHrict,  14. 
Compare  also  Virgil,  Georgtca  i.  84.  ninstrations  may  be  foond  from  the  habits  of 
different  African  tribes:  the  Kafirs  remove  their  entire  kraal  when  the  soil  is 
exhansted  and  break  np  new  groond.    Compendium  of  Kafir  Laws,  p.  160. 

Mr  Frazer  has  called  my  attention  to  other  instances:  "Migrations  are  fre- 
quent as  the  result  of  a  discovery  of  good  soil ;  sometimes  a  whole  village  will 
migrate  to  a  new  place."  Felkin  on  the  Madi  Tribe,  Proceedings  of  Boycd 
Soc.  of  Edinburgh  (1884),  xu.  313.  See  also  Winterbottom,  Sierra  Leone,  62. 
Burmah  affords  a  dose  parallel  to  Ciesar's  description,  as  the  Karens  change 
their  fields  annually ;  they  move  every  two  or  three  years  and  build  new  houses  to 
be  near  their  cultivation;  "Each  village  has  its  own  lands ;  and  if  they  are  laige 
in  comparison  with  the  inhabitants,  they  are  able  to  cultivate  new  fields  for  six  or 
seven  years ;  but  if  their  lands  are  small,  they  are  compelled  to  come  back  to  theur 
former  cultivation  in  three  or  four  years ;  but  after  so  short  a  period  the  jungle 
on  it  is  too  small  to  produce  any  good  amount  of  ashes,  and  the  crops  are  poor." 
Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (1868),  xxxvn.  126. 

1  Germ.  26.    See  below,  p.  36,  note  3. 

s  Vicos  locant,  non  in  nostrum  morem,  connexis  et  cohterentibus  sedifioiis; 
suam  quisque  domum  spatio  circumdat,  sive  adversus  casus  ignis  remedium,  sive 
inscitia  edificandi.    Oerm.  16. 
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their  camps  as  the  convenience  of  pasture  firound  or  the  B.G.  55^ 
necessities  of   extensive  culture    dictated,  but  they  were 
accustomed  to  construct  subterranean  caverns^  both  for  the  Suburra- 
sake  of  protecting  their  stores  from  the  severity  of  the****** 
winter,  and  of  concealing  them,  if  necessary,  from  their 
enemies.    This  gives  us  a  somewhat  different  picture  from 
that  of  Caesar,  in  whose  time  the  tribes  appear  to  have  been 
indifferent  to  adequate  shelter  from   the  changes  of  the 
seasons. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Eootumio 
step  that  is  implied  in  this  statement;  so  long  as  a  tribe  is  *^^!^hu- 
migratory  they  cannot  accumulate  any  store  of  wealth,  such  ^^;^. 
as  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  set  themselves  energetically  ^^> 
to  make  the  most  of  the  resources  of  the  particular  place 
where  they  dwell.     So  soon  as  they  have  any  opportunities 
of  storing,  they  may  begin  to  look  forward  to  a  more  distant 
future,  not  merely  to  next  harvest ;  and  they  may  begin  to 
expend  their  toil  on  improvements  which  will  be  of  value  for 
many  years  to  come.     The  wandering  shepherd  is  able  by 
migration  to  shirk  the  difficulties  of  overcoming  nature'; 
while  wefiJth  in  the  form  of  herds  is  not  susceptible  of  in- 

1  There  is,  as  Mr  Frazer  has  pointed  oat  to  me,  an  interesting  parallel  in  the 
habits  of  the  Kafirs.  Mr  Kay  writes,  "It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  although 
these  sabterranean  storehonses  are  frequently  exposed*  and  the  kraal  in  which 
ih^  are  made  sometimes  deserted  for  weeks  and  months  together,  an  instance 
rarely  or  never  occurs  of  one  being  broken  open,  or  of  its  contents  being  nn- 
lawfolly  taken  away.  This  would  be  accounted  a  very  heinous  offence."  Travels 
4md  Rtseardua  in  Caffrariaj  145. 

s  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  lower  races. 
Tribes  which  live  by  hunting  depend  for  their  existence  on  being  within  reach  of 
game :  they  must  follow  the  herds  and  have  scarcely  any  means  of  storing  supplies 
of  meat:* they  have  no  forethought  except  for  the  next  few  days.  As  they  make 
no  effort  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  game,  any  encroachment  on  their  grounds  is  a 
serious  danger,  and  their  only  hope  of  having  enough  lies  in  exterminating  the 
intruders;  hence  the  ruthlessnees  of  North  American  Indian  wars.  They  cannot 
spare  the  lives  of  enemies,  as  they  have  no  means  of  procuring  additional  supplies 
ol  food.  The  position  of  pastoral  peoples  is  very  different:  by  skilful  management 
of  their  flocks  and  herds  they  may  have  an  increased  supply  of  the  means  of  life, 
and  they  are  able  to  utilise  the  services  of  others  in  attending  to  them.  Hence 
among  pastoral  peoples  we  find  that  there  is  room  for  the  preservation  of  slaves : 
the  struggle  for  existence  begins  to  take  the  form  of  seeking  to  develope  the 
resovrees  of  nature,  instead  of  that  of  trying  to  maintain  oneself  by  keeping  down 
the  nmnber  of  possible  competitors.  Compare  Boscher,  Nat,  d,  AckerhaueSf 
p.  21. 

C.  3 
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B.C. 65—   definite  increase;    scarcity  of   fodder   limits   it*,  and   the 

chances  of  disease  and  drought  render  this  sort  of  wealth 

liable  to  total  destruction  from  changes  in  the  seasons ;  there 

are  many  natural  barriers  to  the  increase  of  pastoral  riches. 

But  the  man  with  a  settled  store  .has  entered  on  a  mode  of 

and  their    life  in  which  there  are  infinite  possibilities  of  progress ;  he 

fuHher  ^  niay  obtain  and  lay  up,  not  one  sort  of  wealth  only,  but  wealth 

progress,     ^£  different  kinds,  and  thus  possibilities  of  trade  will  arise*. 

Then  again  his  store  of  wealth  enables  him  to  look  far  ahead 

and  engage  in  work  which  will  ultimately  prove  most  useful, 

even  though  it  yields  no  immediate  return;  while  he  may 

set  himself  to  acquire  skill  in  various  directions.     The  step 

from  located  stores  to  fixed  houses  is  comparatively  easy; 

and  when  once  a  tribe  has  settled  in  permanent  habitations, 

the  prospect  of  steady  progress  without  assignable  limit, 

in  numbers,  in  national  wealth   and  in  culture,  really  lies 

open  before  them. 

Chca-aeter         22.     We  have  no  precise  evidence  then  as  to  the  time 

settlements  ^l^en  the   English   entirely  relinquished    their    migratory 

habits  and   built  permanent  houses;    but  whenever    this 

occurred  the  habitations  provided  were  very  different  from 

those  which  the  Romans  would  have  reared  in  occupying 

a  new  territory";  they  would   have  begun  by  laying  out 

a  city  from  which,  as  the  centre  oithe  new  district,  the  great 

ostosiMe    roads  led  into  the  surrounding  country.     But  the  Oermans 

founded  no  cities  and  settled  in  isolated  groups  as  they  were 

attracted  by  physical  conveniences*,  without  adopting  any 

regular  method  of  grouping.    A  comparison  of  the  modes  of 

^  Morgan,  Andewt  Society,  pp.  26,  5S4. 

s  See  below  p.  77. 

B  On  the  laying  out  of  a  Roman  Colony  compare  Goote,  Bomans  in  Britain,  52. 
"  In  proofs  of  centnriation  England  and  Wales  are  richer  than  any  other  Roman 
conntry  in  Europe,"  n>id.  88. 

*  Oermania,  o.  16:  Knllafi  G^ermanorom  popnlis  nrbes  habitari,  satis  notnm 
est :  ne  pati  qnidem  inter  se  jnncta8«edes.  Golnnt  disereti  et  diversi,  nt  fona,  at 
campus,  nt  nemns  placoit. 

Bethmann-HoUweg  {CivU-Proeess,  vr.  p.  80)  ai^aes  that  these  two  senteneea 
describe  two  diatinct  forma  of  settled  habitation,  similar  to  those  which  are  known 
as  the  ' joint*imdiTided-fami]y,*  and  the  'village  conminnity,'  and  exist  side  by 
side  in  Bengal.  The  joint  nndiyided  family  consists  of  a  group  of  perhaps  three 
generations,  who  are  united  by  partaking  together  in  common  meala,  oommim 
worship,  and  who  hold  conmion  property ;  while  in  the  Tillage  conmiiiuity  each 
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settlement  adopted  by  different  Qennanic  tribes  shews  that  B.C.  5&— 
they  were  greatly  determined  by  physical  considerations,  not  ^ 
only  as  to  the  place  but  as  to  the  size  of  their  yillage&  »»*»«rto«; 
Little  oases  on  heaths  and  moors,  which  could  hardly  support 
a  village,  might  be  the  residence  of  a  household ;  so  might 
restricted  habitable  spots  on  mountains,  or  in  forest  glades^. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
western  coast  of  Jutland,  this  method  of  settlement,  by  single 
households,  appears  to  have  predominated' ;  in  such  cases  it 
was  unnecessary  to  make  common  and  formal  arrangements 
for  carrying  on  agriculture.    But  apparently  the  practice  of 
settling  in  village  groups  was  more  usual  among  the  tribes  th£irmode 
which  Tacitus  describes',  and  they  made  arrangements  by  euUwe. 

head  of  a  family  has  definite  property,  aa  distingnished  from  the  property  of  other 
famitipfl  in  the  community. 

Mr  Seebohm  ( Village  Community ,  p.  838)  alao  holds  that  the  two  sentenoes 
refer  to  distinct  kinds  of  social  groups :  the  landowners  living  in  scattered  homes, 
with  serfs  occupying  Tillages  (Ticos)  on  their  estates. 

It  seems  to  be  more  natural  however  to  regard  the  second  sentence  as  merely 
explaining  the  character  of  the  scattered  groups  which  have  been  already  con- 
trasted with  Roman  towns.  On  the  German  distaste  for  urban  life  see  Gfrorer, 
Papst  GregoriuB  VII.,  vn.  98. 

^  Particular  situations  might  be  attractive  for  the  greater  security  th^ 
afforded;  we  may  compare  the  early  settlements  of  Irish  monks.  Where  no 
isolated  retreat  can  be  obtained,  deliberate  devastation  may  be  resorted  to  in 
self-defence. 

Publioe  maximam  putant  esse  laudttm,  quam  latissime  a  suis  finibus  vacare 
agros:  hac  re  significari,  magnum  numerum  civitatium  snam  vim  sustinere  non 
posse.  Itaque  una  ex  parte  a  Snevis  cirdter  milia  passuum  sexcenta  agri  vacare 
dicuntur.  B.  6^.17.8.  Simul  hoc  se  fore  tutiores  arbitrantur,  repentina  incursionis 
timore  sublato.    B.  O.  vi.  28. 

The  same  system  was  in  vogue  in  India  under  native  rule.  "  One  of  the  first 
things... was  to  make  a  good  road  to  connect  the  capital  (of  Sawunt  Warn)  with 
the  seaport  Vingorla...One  day  in  confidential  mood  the  Rajah  remarked,  *  See 
how  this  Sahib  is  spoiling  my  country  by  his  new  road,  and  what  he  calls 
improvements.'  I  ought  perhaps  to  add,  as  some  excuse  for  the  Rajah,  that  the 
traditionary  policy  of  the  state  was  to  maintain  inaccessibility.  Forests,  difficult 
passes,  vile  roads,  thick  jungles,  were  the  bulwarks  not  only  of  the  capital,  but  of 
most  of  the  towns  and  villages."    Jacob,  Weetem  Indian  p.  120. 

*  Hanssen,  Agrur.  Ahhand,  J.  6,  27. 

*  Agri,  pro  numero  cultomm,  ab  nniversis  in  vices  oocnpantur:  quos  mox  inter 
se  secundum  dignitationem  partiuntur:  faciUtatem  partiendi  camporum  spatia 
prsstant:  arva  per  annos  mutant,  et  superest  ager.    Oerm.  26. 

This  passage  has  given  rise  to  an  immense  number  of  different  explanations : 
the  interpretation  adopted  is  on  the  whole  that  of  Waits  ( VerfaasungsgesehiekUt 
1,  p.  182)  and  Heam  {Argan  HousehM,  p.  219),  though  they  support  it  by  the  use 
of  other  readings,  whioh  scarcely  seem  admissible  according  to  the  manuscript 
authority. 
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B.C.  65— 
A.D.  449. 


of  each 
villager. 


Toft. 


Higtd. 


ExUnnve 
tiUaqe  of 
thefidda 
in  the 
waste  f 


pablic  authority  for  regular  tillage.  "The  lands  are  held  by 
all  interchangeably,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
cultivators ;  and  these  they  afterwards  divide  among  them- 
selves according  to  their  dignity ;  the  extent  of  the  territory 
renders  the  partition  easy.  They  change  the  ploughed  fields 
annually,  and  there  is  land  over."  From  this  we  gather  that 
an  amount  of  unoccupied  land  was  assigned  to  each  village — 
not  fields,  but  the  waste  from  which  fields  could  be  formed  and 
where  all  other  necessaries  could  be  found.  The  quantity  of 
unoccupied  land  thus  assigned  was  in  each  case  determined 
with  reference  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  to  form 
a  village  and  live  off  it,  and  who  shared  the  advantages 
it  offered  for  tillage,  for  fodder  and  for  pasturage. 

23.  We  may  think  of  each  member  of  one  of  the  villages 
described  by  Tacitus  as  possessed  of  a  home,  whether  perma- 
nently fixed  in  his  time  or  not,  to  which  a  small  enclosure  or 
yard  {toft)  was  in  all  probability  attached ;  but  besides  this 
possession  he  had  valuable  rights.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the 
villagers,  he  would  have  a  strip  in  the  fields  {arva)  which  were 
under  cultivation;  as  well  as  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the 
meadow  land  firom  which  they  cut  their  hay;  and  he  would  use 
the  common  land  (ager)  to  pasture  his  cattle,  and  to  cut  his 
fuel  These  various  rights  made  up  the  higid  of  the  Germans^ ; 
we  may  consider  each  of  them  a  little  more  carefully. 

(a)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mode  of 
tillage  was  different  from  that  which  was  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Caesar;  Tacitus  remarks  that  the  tribes  possessed  little 
agricultural  skill,  and  explicitly  states  that  the  cultivation 
was  extensive*.  Such  a  condition  of  course  implies  that 
there  were  no  permanent  fields,  but  that  a  new  portion  of  the 
ager  was  each  year  broken  up  and  ploughed  by  the  collective 
industry  of  the  village.  When  Tacitus  says  that  they  divided 
the  lands  among  themselves,  he  can  hardly  mean  that  the 
whole  area  was  broken  up  into  separate  holdings,  but  that 
each  received  some  land  to  till  as  his  share  of  the  fields 

1  A  diseiuBion  of  the  predse  extent  of  these  rights  as  admitted  in  Germany 
at  a  later  time  will  be  found  in  G.  L.  Ton  Maorer,  Marhfserfa$tung^  63. 

*  Arva  per  annoe  mutant,  et  saperest  ager.  Neo  enim  cum  nbert-ate  et  ampli- 
tvdine  soli  labore  contendnnt,  at  pomaria  oonserant,  et  prata  separent,  et  hortos 
rigent.    Qerm,  26. 
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which  were  newly  cleared  for  cropB  each  year,  and  that  he  B.C.  5&— 
received  it  as  his  for  a  year  only\  The  man  had  a  right  to  a 
portion  of  the  ground  which  was  annually  prepared  for  tillage, 
but  he  did  not  retain  any  one  piece  of  land  except  in  so  far 
as  he  always  occupied  the  same  house  and  yard  from  year  to 
year. 

(b)  His  share  of  the  hay  crop  was  secured  to  him  in  a  rights  to 
similar  fashion ;  this,  when  they  became  thoroughly  settled, 
was  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  part  of  the  village 
land,  as  the  spot  that  was  best  watered  or  grew  the  best  grass 
was  selected  to  serve  as  permanent  meadow ;  it  was  usually 
divided  into  strips,  and  each  villager  would  have  his  strip 
assigned  him  only  for  a  single  season,  and  when  it  was 
ready  to  cut.  This  practice  survived  in  places  where  the 
annual  re-assignment  of  portions  of  land  for  tillage  had  long 
fedlen  into  disuse*. 

^  At  Sierra  Leone  extensive  tillage  is  carried  on  collectively  and  "  the  produce 
is  divided  to  every  family  according  to  its  numbers."  Winterbottom,  Sierra 
Leomty  52.  This  would  be  the  only  certain  method  of  securing  equality  in  the 
shares:  assignment  by  lot  is  a  means  of  avoiding  unfairness  in  assigning  lands: 
in  some  villages  in  India  where  certain  plots  are  more  favourably  situated  than 
others  as  regards  the  water  supply,  the  plots  are  annually  re-asaigned  Vy  lot,  so 
that  each  may  have  his  chance  of  getting  one  of  the  better  bits.  The  Germans 
however  did  not  attempt  to  partition  equal  shares,  but  made  the  division  *  according 
to  dignity.'  This  principle  of  assignment  may  be  said  to  survive  in  many  English 
burghs  where  the  custom  has  obtained  of  allotting  the  arable  or  meadow  lands 
according  to  the  seniority  of  the  burgesses.  Nottingham,  Berwick,  and  Laughame 
are  cases  in  point.  Gomme  in  Arehaeoloffia,  xlvi.  411.  See  below  p.  48,  n.  % 
for  these  two  principles  of  assignment  among  Norsemen.  On  modes  of  division 
for  revenue  purposes,  see  E.  Thomas,  Hevenue  of  Mughal  Empire^  9. 

*  In  his  History  of  Bampton,  p.  79,  Dr  Giles  writes,  "  The  common  meadow  is 
laid  out  by  boundary  stones  into  13  (?)  large  divisions,  technically  called  layings 
out.  These  always  remain  the  same,  and  eadi  laying  out  in  like  manner,  is  divided 
into  four  pieces  called '  Sets,'  First  Set,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Sets.  Now,  as 
the  customs  of  Aston  and  CSoat  are  based  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity 
between  all  the  commoners,  and  the  Common  Meadow  is  not  equally  fertile  for 
grass  in  every  part,  it  becomes  desirable  to  adopt  some  mode  of  giving  all  an  equal 
chance  of  obtaining  tiie  best  cuts  for  their  catUe.  To  effect  this,  recourse  is  had 
to  the  ballot ;  and  the  following  mode  is  practised.  From  time  immemorial  there 
have  been  sixteen  marks  established  in  the  village,  each  of  which  corresponds  with 
four  yard  lands,  and  the  whole  sixteen  consequenUy  represent  the  64  yard  lands 
into  which  the  common  is  divided.  A  certain  number  of  the  tenants,  consequently, 
have  the  same  mark,  which  they  always  keep,  so  that  eveiy  one  of  them  knows  his 
own.    The  use  of  these  marks  is  to  enable  the  tenants  every  year  to  draw  lots  for  • 

their  portion  of  the  Meadow.    When  the  grass  is  fit  to  cut,  which  will  be  a^ 
different  times  in  different  years  according  to  the  season,  the  Grass  Stewards  and    • 
Sixteens  summon  the  tenants  to  a  general  meeting,  and  the  following  ceremony 
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B.C.  55—  (c)    In  reirard  to  the  common  riirhts  on  the  waste  little 

A.D.  449.  . 

*  * .  ^  need  be  added  here ;  it  may  be  noted  however  that  space  had 

to  c<mmon  to  be  provided  for  each  community  "  pro  numero  cultorum." 

^  the        This  limitation  may  have  reference  to  the  necessity  of  secur- 

*'^**         ing  sufficient  pasturage  for  the  teams  of  oxen  which  the 

cultivators  possessed  and  without  which  they  could  not  carry 

on  their  tillage ;  more  probably,  however,  it  means  that  they 

allotted  the  lands,  so  that  the  villagers  could  carry  on  extensive 

culture  without  being  forced  to  recur  to  soil  already  tilled, 

before  several  years  had  elapsed  and  it  had  completely  re- 

indutUna    covered\    The  meadow  reverted  to  the  common  waste  as  soon 

andtLbbU.  ^  ^^^  hay  was  harvested ',  and  the  cattle  could  pasture  there, 

or  on  the  stubble  from  which  the  com  had  been  removed. 

Our  experience  of  modem  agriculture  renders  it  hard  for  us  to 

realise  the  great  importance  of  the  common  waste  in  primitive 

economy.     We  are  apt  to  think  of  a  prosperous  village  as 

one  that  had  good  fields  with  sufficient  pasturage  attached, 

but  it  would  be  far  more  true  to  say  that  it  had  ample 

waste,  portions  of  which  were  temporarily  used  for  tillage 

and  as  meadow.     Between  harvest  and  seed  time  in  each 

year  the  whole  of  the  village  lands  once  more  reverted  to 

the  condition  of  common   waste;  and  if  there  was  only 

enough  of  it  there  could  be  no  fear,  under  an  extensive 

takes  place.  Four  of  the  tenants  come  forward  each  bearing  his  mark  cut  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  as,  for  example,  the  *  frying  pan,'  the  *  hem's  foot,'  the  *bow,' 
the  *two  strokes  to  the  right  and  one  at  top,'  etc.  These  fonr  marks  are  thrown 
into  a  hat,  and  a  boy,  having  shaken  up  the  hat,  again  draws  forth  the  marics. 
The  first  drawn  entitles  its  owner  to  have  his  portion  of  the  Common  Meadow  in 
'  Set  One,'  the  second  drawn  in  *  Set  Two,'  and  thas  four  of  the  tenants  baring 
obtained  their  allotments,  four  others  come  forwards,  and  the  same  process  is 
repeated  mitil  all  the  tenants  have  received  their  allotments... .The  most^singnlar 
feature  of  this  very  intricate  system  remains  to  be  told.  When  the  lots  are  all 
drawn  each  man  goes,  armed  with  his  scythe  and  cots  ont  his  mark  on  the  piece 
of  ground  which  belongs  to  him,  and  which  in  many  cases  lies  in  so  narrow  a 
strip,  that  he  has  not  width  enoogh  to  take  a  fall  sweep  with  his  scythe,  bat  is 
obliged  to  hack  down  his  grass  in  an  inconvenient  manner,  as  he  is  best  able." 

^  "As  the  natives  of  the  coast  are  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  manure,  and 
probably  are  too  idle  to  hoe  the  ground,  they  never  raise  two  sncoessive  crops 
from  the  same  plantation;  a  new  one  is  made  every  year,  and  the  old  one 
remains  oncaltivated  for  foar,  five,  six  or  seven  years  according  to  the  quantity  of 
land  conveniently  situated  for  rice  plantations  which  may  be  possessed  by  them." 
Winterbottom,  Sierra  Leone,  62.    See  on  the  Karens  above,  p.  32,  note." 

*  In  Wales  after  the  Aftermath  was  secured.  ( Vendotian  Code,  m.  xxv.  27), 
Ancient  LawSj  p.  160. 
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system  of  tillage,  of  failing  to  secure  '  good '  arable  ground,  B.c.  6&— 
somewhere  or  other,  in  each  successive  year. 

The  possession  of  ample  waste  was  the  piimcuy  condition  Mode  of 
for  prosperity ;  the  villagers  could  then  provide  themselves  owrSe 
with  unexhausted  land  (fresh  woods  and  pastures  new),  and^yj*^^^ 
they  were  also  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  actual  y^^ 
process  of  assigning  the  arable  land  each  year :  '*  facilitatem 
partiendi  camporum  spatia  prsestant/'  When  the  area  was 
large  they  were  not  restricted  as  to  the  size  of  each  holding, 
and  they  could  allot  land  by  laying  out  multiples  of  a  good 
holding,  instead  of  by  trying  to  divide  a  given  area  into  equal 
fractional  parts.  We  may  take  a  hypothetical  case  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  If  a  village  of  twelve  £Bunilies  could  iUu$traud, 
only  allow  a  space  of  1200  acres  for  crop  each  year,  so  as  not 
to  return  to  the  same  land  after  a  very  short  interval,  they 
would  have  to  restrict  each  of  the  twelve  feimilies  to  about 
100  acres;  and  as  the  lie  of  the  ground  and  natural  formation 
would  render  it  difficult  to  find  a  precisely  similar  space  for 
tillage  each  year,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  divide  each  of  these 
areas  into  fair  portions;  one  year  they  might  have  1100  acres 
and  another  1300;  and  thus  be  forced  to  allot  fractional  parts 
.of  a  different  size  in  each  year.  But  if  the  land  of  the 
village  was  practically  unlimited  they  would  be  able  to  allot 
each  family  the  largest  holding  which  they  could  work — say 
120  acres — and  to  lay  out  holdings  of  120  acres  for  each  of 
the  twelve  £Eunilies, — the  area  under  crop  in  each  year  would 
be  a  multiple  of  the  land  which  formed  the  most  convenient 
arable  holding  for  each  family. 

When  a  holding  is  spoken  of  however,  it  must  not  be  Saeh 
supposed  that  each  family  had  an  area  of  contiguous  land,  conJ^ed 
like  a  modem  farm ;  each  holding  would  consist  of  a  great  J^^l^ 
many  separate  portions  which   lay  intermingled  with  the'^W^***" 
separate  portions  of  the  holdings  of  other  families.     It  would  lomthe 
rather  appear  that  as  the  land  was  cleared,  and  hroken othermen, 
up  by  the  plough,  it  was  dealt  out  acre  by  acre,  to  each 
family  in  their  turn;  in  this  way  a  holding  of  120  acres 
would  consist  of  120  separate  portions  of  an  acre  each,  or  even 
of  240  of  half  an  acre,  each  scattered  over  an  area  of  1440 
acres,  and  lying  intermingled  with  the  acres  allotted  to  other 
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B.C.  66—  families.  This  mode  of  dealing  out  the  separate  acres  in 
turn  would  of  course  be  convenient  if  it  was  desired  to  give 
each  a  fair  share^  of  the  good  and  bad  land  in  each  place ; 
and  it  would  also  be  the  most  convenient  method  of  finding 
the  fractional  parts  in  those  cases  where  the  village  lands 
were  circumscribed,  and  they  had  to  divide  1100  or  1300 
acres  into  twelve  holdings.  We  can  understand  how  the 
right  to  have  a  share  (higid)  should  be  quite  precise  though 
the  actual  area  was  still  undetermined,  and  that  this  right 
to  share  might  even  be  treated  as  a  saleable  property*. 
2f^o  ^^'    ^^  ^  A  convenient  point  at  which  to  look  a  little 

^f^Sie  ^^^®'  ahead  and  describe  the  next  step  in  social  progress : 
ituroduG-  one  for  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  tribes  vrith  their 
located  stores  were  almost  ready  in  the  time  of  Tacitus : 
though  we  have  no  direct  evidence  on  the  subject  and  must 
draw  on  the  knowledge  we  obtain  by  comparing  the  condition 
of  other  countries  in  the  present  day.  Mr  Wallace  has  called 
attention  to  the  important  changes  which  follow  in  Russia 
upon  the  introduction  of  more  careful  tillage'.  Sooner  or 
later  men  come  by  choice  to  continue  cultivating  the  same 
land:  this  may  be  because  a  particular  plot  proves  con- 
venient for  their  fixed  dwellings;  or  it  may  merely  be  a 
result  of  increasing  skill,  when  they  find  that  by  expending 
labour  in  manuring  the  land  a  better  crop  can  be  obtained ; 
inunnve  and  then  a  system  of  intensive  farming  will  supersede  the 
culture,  more  slovenly  extensive  tillage.  Instead  of  trying  to  keep 
up  the  supply  by  taking  in  a  new  area,  men  will  employ 
more  care  and  forethought  on  the  lands  already  under 
plough ;  they  will  wish  to  plan  their  operations  with  regard 
to  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  will  be  glad  of  such  conditions 
of  tenure  as  will  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  purpose. 

^  The  method  of  allotment  which  wm  in  vogue  among  the  Welsh,  when  men 
associated  themsdves  together  and  each  contribated  something  to  the  common 
plough  team  and  plough  maj  be  compared.  The  first  acre  (eno)  went  to  the 
ploughman,  the  second  to  the  irons,  the  third  to  the  owner  of  the  'exterior  sod' 
ox,  the  fourth  to  the  owner  of  the  'exterior  sward '  ox,  the  fifth  to  the  driver,  then 
to  the  owners  of  the  other  oxen  in  tnm.  Ancient  Laws  ( Vendotian  Code^  m.  xxiv. 
8),  p.  168.    {Qtoentian  Code,  n.  xix.  1),  p.  364.    Leges  WalUce,  n.  xxx.  p.  801. 

>  Such  'ideal'  property  is  the  saVject  of  transfer  among  Karens.  Journal 
Asiatic  8oe.  Bengal^  xzzvn.  p.  126. 

•  Wallace,  Russia,  560. 
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The  plot  that  is  really  well  worked  one  year  will  retain  aB.c.  66— 
certain  portion  of  the  adyantage  for  a  second  S  a  third  or  a 
fourth  season :  and  the  holder's  claim  to  mt  the  benefit  of  This  ltd  to 
his  exhausted  improyements  will  make  him  desire  to  retain  ofcumwd 
the  use  of  his  land  for  a  longer  period  than  the  single  year,  ^^^  ^' 
for  which  the  plot  was  originally  allotted  to  him.     Where 
intensive  culture  is  well  carried  on  this  desire  will  be  felt  by 
most  of  the  members  of  the  community,  and  few,  if  any,  will 
wish  for  a  re-allotment  of  the  lands ;  the  custom  of  annual 
or  even  of  frequent  redistribution  vrill  only  linger  among 
backward  communities;   and  gradually  it  falls  into  disuse 
altogether. 

When  this  revolution  occurs,  the  villager  still  retains  the  j^^ 
same  rights  over  his  house  and  yard,  still  has  common  rights  rights  of 
on  the  common  waste,  but  he  has  acquired  a  right  to  the  use  top!^^ 
of  a  particular  holding  of  arable  land  indefinitely,  since  with 
the  introduction  of  intensive  culture,  the  practice  of  re-allot- 
ment Bedls  into  disuse.  And  hence  it  comes  about  that,  (a)  the 
arable  fields  are  no  longer  shifted  from  year  to  year,  but  form 
a  portion  of  the  village  land  which  is  regularly  used  for  tillage, 
just  as  the  meadow  is  regularly  used  for  growing  hay;  and  that 
(6)  there  may  be  permanent  allotments  to  individuals  in  the 
arable  fields.  The  villager  no  longer  merely  possesses  a  definite 
right  to  share  in  all  parts  of  the  village  land,  but  he  is  able 
to  claim  a  particular  piece  of  arable  land  as  his  own,  together 
with  the  right  to  meadow  land  and  the  use  of  the  waste  ^«)^ 
for  pasture.     His  property  to  use  a  common  phrase  is  no'ideaL'hut 
longer  "ideal"  but  "real","  since  he  has  not  only  a  right  to  ***  * 
share,  but  a  right  to  particular  plots  as  his  share.     Whether  aj>.  449. 
this  change  took  place  before  or  after  the  EngUsh  invasion, 

1  This  may  be  sIbo  called  the  one  field  system,  as  one  plot  of  gnrand  is 
enltiTated  orer  and  over  again  with  the  same  crop.  **In  the  parish  of  Ahrah, 
fields  to  which  lime  had  been  appUed,  were  reckoned  fit  to  yield  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  erqpa  of  oats  in  saocession.  And  it  was  to  Kincardineshire  that  the  old 
school  f axmer  belonged,  who,  on  being  complimented  on  the  good  appearance  of 
his  crop,  said,  'It's  nae  marvel,  for  it's  only  the  anchteent  (eighteenth)  crop  sin'  it 
gat  gweedin'  (dmiging).'  **  Northern  JRurtd  Life^  p.  28.  If  the  application  of  lime  or 
mannre  appeared  to  give  rise  to  snch  long-oontinned  benefits,  we  can  easily  mider- 
stand  that  villagers  who  had  been  at  the  troable  of  improving  their  plots,  wonld 
protest  against  a  redirtribation. 

>  Hanssen,  Agr{tr.  Ahhand.  i.  90. 
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The  organi- 
sation of 
the  tribes 
foreco-^ 
nomie.  Ju- 
dicial and 
milit€irj^ 
purposes. 


The  com' 
monbond 


whether  intensive  culture  was  known  to  our  forefathers 
when  they  came  here,  or  introduced  after  that  time,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty^;  but  it  was  a  change 
of  great  importance  and  fraught  with  far-reaching  resulta 

25.  The  organisation  of  the  tribes  is  a  matter  of  consti- 
tutional rather  than  of  economic  interest,  but  we  must  not 
wholly  neglect  it ;  the  village  (vums)  was  the  unit  of  their 
economy,  and  the  method  of  tillage  and  lot  of  each  freeman 
were  decided  by  the  village  customs;  the  gau  or  hundred 
(fiogus)  was  a  military  and  judicial  division  of  the  people 
{civitaa)  as  a  political  whole,  and  in  each  of  these  there  were 
assemblies  for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  In  these  assemblies  the 
freemen  and  nohilea  took  part  and  elected  the  principes,  who 
were  their  judges  and  captains ;  while  the  captives  of  war,  or 
those  who  had  lost  their  freedom  through  crime,  were  the 
mere  slaves  of  the  free,  with  no  portions  in  the  soil  and  no 
right  of  defending  themselves  by  arms.  At  the  head  of  all 
was  the  king,  elected  from  among  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  gods ;  a  princepa  in  his  own  hundred,  he  was  seldom 
called  on  to  exercise  any  authority  over  the  whole  nation;  yet 
when  a  national  council  was  held  he  would  preside,  or  if  a 
national  migration  took  place  he  was  the  natural  leader. 

The  working  of  the  village  institutions  and  customs 
deserves  much  closer  attention  here,  as  it  is  more  especially 
of  economic  significance,  but  it  is  a  subject  beset  by  many 
difficulties.  It  is  hard  to  discover  the  precise  nature  of  the 
common  bond  that  drew  together,  and  kept  together  the  men 
who  lived  in  such  close  connexion — ^working  together  on 

^  Waitz  {Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschiehte,  i.  p.  121)  seems  to  consider  the 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  sapposition  tiiat  they  carried  it  with  them. 
This  may  well  be  so,  bnt  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  in  the  time  of  Tacitns, 
as  in  that  of  Ciesar,  they  were  ignorant  of  intensive  culture  in  its  commonest 
form;  and  the  survival  of  the  practice  of  redistribnting  arable  land  in  "Hill 
Parts"  at  Lander  in  Berwickshire  (Maine's  Village  Communities,  96)  seems  to 
show  that  some  of  the  settlers  brought  with  them  the  practice  not  of  intensive 
bat  of  extensive  agricnltore,  and  that  the  old  method  has  been  maintained.  The 
re-arrangement  of  land  so  as  to  set  apart  tithe  "  as  the  plongh  traverses  the  tenth 
acre  "  (Ethelred,  vm.  4,  ix.  7,  Thorpe,  Aftdent  Laws,  i.  888,  848),  especially  when 
read  in  the  light  of  the  Welsh  laws  abont  co*araiion  (see  above  p.  40,  n.),  seems 
to  imply  a  condition  where  land  was  not  finally  allotted,  and  which  was  therefore 
congment  with  extensive  cnltnre.  On  the  whole  sabject  of  early  ploughing  and 
the  relics  of  it,  compare  Seebohm's  Village  Community,  ch.  i.  and  iv. 
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their  fields,  sharing  the  meadow  land,  and  enjoying  the  B.G 
common  use  of  the  waste.  In  all  probability  the  tie  of 
common  blood  was  the  basis  of  the  system,  but  it  may  have  qf  blood, 
been  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  neighbourliness  S  and 
rendered  still  firmer  because  of  the  conyenience  it  offered  for 
working  the  soil  by  associated  labour  and  with  combined 
stock. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  groups  were  formed  in  Eng*  ?^J^[|^. 
land  by  men  who  were  associated  for  military  purposes,  and  who  •«  «^ 
having  fought  side  by  side,  settled  down  together,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  superior  who  was  an  embryo  manorial  lord  *. 
In  other  cases  the  cultivating  group  might  be  formed  from 
those  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  invading  Jli^ 
English.  Agricultural  practice,  as  well  as  the  internal 
relations  between  the  members  of  such  groups,  might  be 
very  similar  even  when  there  were  great  differences  of  social 
status  between  the  men  who  formed  one  group  and  those  who 
formed  another.  Those  who  were  the  mere  serfs  of  some 
neighbouring  lord  and  owed  him  a  large  share  of  their 
produce,  might  yet  regulate  their  common  affairs  by  the 
same  sort  of  rules  and  by  means  of  officials  such  as 
directed  the  work  of  free  cultivators,  who  were  only 
occasionally  and  nominally  controlled  by  political  or  military 
superiors.  If  we  make  an  allowance  for  these  different 
degrees  of  freedom,  we  may  say  that  the  village  community, 

^  See  the  excellent  remarks  in  HanBsen,  Agrar.  Abhaind,  n.  85.  The  growth  of 
''the  Joint  familj  into  a  Tillage  oommnnity/*  which  seems  to  be  of  constant 
occorrence  in  India,  may  be  taken  as  illnstrating  the  process.  Phear,  Aryan 
Village^  *288.    Compare  also,  however,  Laveleye,  Prim,  Property,  181. 

>  Earle,  Lamd  Charters,  It.  Ixx.  Snch  would  be  the  apportionments  of  land 
mentioned  in  the  EnglUh  Chronicle  in  876  when  "Half dene  apportioned  the  lands 
of  Northmnbria,  and  they  thenceforth  oonthiaed  plooghing  and  tilling  them,"  or 
hi  880  when  East  Anglia  was  apportioned.  We  hear  that  in  the  apportionment  of 
land  in  Iceland,  which  was  taking  place  about  the  same  time,  regard  was  had  to 
the  position  of  "the  ship's  company  in  the  mother  country"  (N.  L.  Beamish, 
Discovery  o/Ameriea,  t.),  though  sometimes  they  cast  lots  instead  of  apportioning 
'according  to  dignity.'  In  the  Saga  of  Thorfinn  KarUefne  it  is  rehtted  that 
when  the  ship  of  Bjami,  the  diacoTorer  of  America,  was  found  to  be  sinking  from 
borings  by  the  teredo,  and  th^  were  forced  to  take  to  a  small  boat  which  would 
not  hold  all  the  crew,  the  captain  generously  said,  "It  is  my  counsel  that  lots 
should  be  drawn,  for  it  shall  not  be  according  to  rank."  The  lot  fell  on  Bjami  to 
go  in  the  boat,  but  he  gaTC  up  his  place  to  an  Icelandic  man  "  who  was  desirous  to 
liTe,"  and  went  back  to  the  sinUng  ship.    Beamish,  Discovery  of  America,  104. 
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B.0.65—  as  an  agricultural  unit,  is  a  world-wide  institution,  and  we 
TheffOUtae  ^^^^  draw  on  the  information  furnished  by  other  countries^ 
community  in  order  to  fill  out  the  bald  outlines  indicated  by  survivals 

a  world- 

wide  in-     of  these  groups  as  they  existed  among  the  English  tribes. 

atitwtwn.  rjijj^  question  as  to  the  measure  of  dependence  or  freedom 
which  any  of  these  village  communities  possessed  at  any 
time  in  our  land  may  be  reserved  for  discussion  below*. 
In  order  that  the  common  tillage,  and  due  management  of 
the  meadow  land,  as  well  as  of  the  waste  which  supplied  fuel, 
wood  for  building,  and  so  forth  to  each  village  community, 
might  be  carried  on,  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  administration.  This  has  generally  been 
committed  by  the  assembled  householders  to  one  man, 
who  undertakes  the  duties  for  a  year*.     In  Russia  the  office 

The  head-  of  headman  is  a  burden  which  everybody  is  anxious  to 
escape*;  in  other  cases  the  administration  appears  to  have 
been  hereditary  in  a  leading  feimily  frx>m  the  earliest  forma- 
tion of  the  community,  for  it  certainly  does  not  always  seem 
possible  to  derive  the  individual  from  the  communal  rights\ 
However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  even  at  the  first  there 
was  no  equality*,  but  a  difference  of  status  and  therefore  of 
wealth  among  the  members  of  the  community ;  and  as  time 

1  See  SS  46,  47. 

s  Compare  Altenstadt  in  14S5.  "  Das  man  alle  jare  nach  Sant  Walbnrgendag  so 
man  erst  mag  ein  merketding  halten  sol,  Tnd  alle  ampt  bestellen,  nhemlioh  so  sal 
ein  oberster  merckenneister  ynd  ein  yndermerkenneister  die  das  yergangen  jar 
merckermeister  gewest  sein,  das  merekerding  besiczen,  mid  soln  die  mgen  horen,... 
▼ud  wan  das  also  geechehen  ist,  so  sal  der  Yudermerckermeister  vnd  alle  forsfcer 
dem  oberston  merekermeister  ire  iglichen  ampt  vffgeben  in  sein  hant,  vnd  wan  sie 
das  gethan,  so  sal  der  oberst  merckenneister  die  mercker  ermanen  vnd  ae  heissea 
widder  ein  vndermerckermdster  zu  Idesen,  das  sie  dan  also  thon  sain,  das  anch 
rechtlichenn  also  herkommen  ist,  Tnd  dieeelbenn,  die  also  damber  gekom  werdenn, 
soln  ein  obersten  merckermeister  nber  ire  ampt  geloben  vnd  za  den  heiligenn 
schwerenn,  der  marg  recht  zn  than  and  niemant  Ynreobt."    Grimm,  Wtistkikmer^ 

m.  468. 

>  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  182.  Compare  also  in  Sierra  Leone:  " The  Seadman 
of  the  Tillage  claims  from  the  general  stock  as  mach  rice  as,  when  poared  over 
his  head,  standing  erect,  will  reach  to  his  month.  This  quantity  is  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  expense  which  he  incurs  by  ezerotsing  that  hospitality  to 
strangers  and  others,  which  is  expected  of  him  as  a  duty  attached  to  his  office." 
Winterbottom,  Sierra  Leone,  68. 

<  Heam,  Aryan  Household,  p.  282. 

>  Tacitns,  Oermania,  26;  cf.  Phear,  Aryan  Village,  p.  286.  See  above  p.  87, 
notel. 
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went  on  these  dififerences  sometimes  became  more  decided  so  b.g.  fts— 
ajs  eventually  to  break  up  the  system  altogether\ 

26.  From  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  our  forefathers 
we  must  feel  that  they  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
industrial  arts.  Their  powers  of  locomotion,  both  by  land  indwtriai 
and  sea,  show  that  they  could  construct  wheeled  vehicles*, 
and  handle  their  ships.  But  the  most  definite  evidence  in 
r^[ard  to  their  mechanical  skill  is  drawn  from  the  relics 
which  have  been  preserved ;  ancient  swords,  shields,  and  Suwrds, 
other  implements  can  be  identified  by  their  forms,  or  by  the 
special  type  of  ornament,  as  of  purely  English  manu&cture, 

1  The  viUage  oommnnity  is  a  very  widely  diifased  institatioii:  it  may  be  in  a 
sense  natural  to  a  people  who  take  to  a  settled  life  when  the  simple  co-operation 
of  labour  is  required  for  carrying  on  agricultural  operations:  the  labour  of  slaves 
can  be  organised  by  their  master,  but  that  of  men  who  are  in  any  sense  free  must 
be  oiganised  by  themselves  through  the  appointment  of  a  directing  head.  A 
general  sketch  of  the  institution  will  be  found  in  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Village 
Communities;  other  points  are  brought  out  in  Dr  Heam's  Aryan  Household,  A 
good  account  of  the  system  as  actually  existing  is  given,  by  Sir  John  Phear  {Aryan 
Village)  for  India  and  Ceylon,  by  Mr  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace  in  Euena  (pp.  118  f.), 
\rj  M.  Lavel^e  for  other  parts  of  Europe  in  his  Primitive  Frojierty,  where  many 
survivals  sre  noted. 

The  history  and  changes  in  the  institution  in  (Hrmany  are  folly  described  by 
von  Maurer,  Markverfcusting  and  more  briefly  in  his  EwUeitung :  the  corresponding 
changes  in  England  can  be  partly  traced  with  the  help  of  Eemble,  Saxons  in 
England  (i.  pp.  35—71),  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  (i.  pp.  88,  49),  and  Nasse, 
Land  Community  f  also  Scrutton,  Common  Fields,  p.  8.  Mr  Eemble  did  great 
service  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  his  conclusions  on  ahnost  every  point  have  been 
modified  by  later  investigators.  There  is  a  temptation  to  adopt  for  England  what 
has  been  worked  out  for  Germany,  instead  of  investigating  the  phaenomena  as 
they  occurred  here.  By  ftur  the  most  thorough  examination  of  the  English 
evidence  is  to  be  found  in  Mr  Seebohm's  VilUige  Community.  Beasons  will  be 
given  below  against  accepting  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr  Seebohm  arrives  that 
all  the  communities  in  England  were  originally  servile,  but  the  mass  of  facts 
collected  and  arranged  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  even  though  there  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted. 

The  historians  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  noted  a  state  of  society  which  was 
somewhat  similar,  though  modified  by  a  strong  feeling  of  kinship  and  respect  for 
the  head  of  the  sept;  see  Sullivan's  introduction  to  O'Corry's  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  i.  cxxxi — cxcvi,  and  a  history  of  early  tenures  in 
Mr  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  m.  pp.  189,  216. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  traces  of  the  same  institution  among  a  Semitic  people, 
and  to  examine  the  incidental  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the  land  system  of  the 
Israelites.  For  the  first  settlement  see  the  Theological  Review,  xiv.  489,  and  for 
an  admirable  account  of  the  changes  as  well,  see  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  x. 
p.  404. 

9  In  which  apparently  their  wives  and  children  could  be  conveyed.  GsBsar, 
B,  O.  z.  51.  Tacitus,  &ermamia,  7, 18.  Hist.  vi.  18.  Prooopius,  De  hello  Goth. 
1. 1.    De  beUo  Vandal,  n.  8. 
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B.G.  65—    and  these  speak  decisively  to  the  skill  of  the  men  who  made 

^  '^  '  them.  In  regard  to  such  points  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
quote  the  opinions  of  specialists. 

C<nnage,  '^Those/'  says  Ruding  \  "who  deny  that  the  Saxons  pos- 

sessed any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coinage  before  they  landed 
in  Britain,  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the 
source  firom  whence  they  derived  it  after  their  arrival; 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  money  becurs  not,  either  in  >form,  type, 
or  weight,  the  least  resemblance  to  those  coins  which  at  that 
time  were  the  current  specie  of  the  island  ^  This  must 
necessarily  have  been  composed  of  Roman  money  with,  pos- 
sibly, a  small  intermixture  of  the  British,  neither  of  which 
could  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  Saxon."  The  English 
had  not  such  a  stock  of  money  as  to  enable  them  to  dispense 
with  barter  till  centuries  afterwards,  but  if  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  coinage  at  all,  they  must'  have  had 
a  certain  amount  of  trade  in  the  period  before  they  landed 
in  Britain. 

Ckraniciea  Similarly  there  are  relics  which  show  that  they  had  other 
*******  elements  of  culture.  Dr  Guest  argues'  that  the  earlier  entries 
in  the  English  Chronicle  may  have  been  records  inscribed  on 
staves,  and  arranged  like  those  of  a  'bardic  frame.'  "As  to 
the  characters  in  which  these  events  were  recorded,  what 
could  they  be  but  the  'runes'  which  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  into  the  island,  and  which,  even  after  the  Roman 
letters  had  been  introduced  by  Christian  missionaries,  were 
regarded  with  so  much  favour  that  we  often  find  them 
transcribed   in  our  Mss.   even  as  late  as   the    thirteenth 

1  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  1. 101. 

s  *<  Amongst  the  almost  imiimienibly  varioas  types  which  are  found  npon  the 
Anglo-Saxon  money,  there  are  only  two  known  which  can  with  any  possibility  be 
derived  from  the  Romans."  Note  by  Rnding.  Professor  Middleton  informs  me 
that  the  nmnber  of  types  in  which  Roman  designs  have  been  recognised  is  much 
larger,  but  that  they  are  still  so  few,  comparatively  speaking,  that  the  main 
argument  is  untouched.  Bronze  fibulae  and  other  articles  of  jewelry,  sometimes 
show  traces  of  being  copied  from  Boman  work:  this  is  more  obviously  true  of 
glass  vessels  and  coloured  enamels.  But  relics  of  this  sort  do  not  occur  more 
frequently  in  Teutonic  graves  in  Britain  than  in  Teutonic  graves  on  the  oontinent, 
and  hardly  serve  to  show  a  direct  inheritance  of  Boman  arts  within  this  island 
itself. 

B  JEarly  English  Settlementa  from  Tnuuaetions  of  the  Archaological  Institute, 
1849,  p.  89. 
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century  with  the  title  *  Alphabetum  Anglicum'  written  over  B.C.  6&— 
them."  ^•^'• 

Their  skill  in  other  arts  may  be  seen  firom  the  equipment  Wam^ 
of  the  great  warrior  who  is  represented  in  Teutonic  Legend  as  men. 
not  despising  the  craftsman's  skill,  but  as  well  able  to  fashion 
the  blade  he  wielded ;  he  had  a  sword  with  a  double-edged 
blade  of  steel  and  a  shield  with  a  rich  boss.  Specimens  of 
these  survive  to  bear  vritness  about  the  state  of  the  arts  as 
practised  among  our  forefathers  in  their  pre-Christian  day8\ 
and  these  may  be  fairly  taken  as  showing  what  their  native 
genius  apart  from  foreign  influence  was  able  to  accomplish. 

27.     When  we  see  how  much  of  their  skill  was  directed  Warfare 
to  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  adornments  for  the  warrior  ctdtui^ 
we  may  learn  what   a  large  part  warfare  played  in  their 
ordinary  life ;    it  could  be  carried  on  without  disturbing 
the    territorial   system   already  described.      We    have   an 
instance    of   a  great  defensive  war  in  which    the    Suevi  b.c.  55. 
engaged,  half  of  them  being  under  arms,  and  half  occupied      y 
in  tillage  every  year;  the  village  system  rendered  this  ar- 
rangement possible  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  English  at  a 
much  later  date  as  giving  the  best  systematic  defence  against 
the  Danes '.     Again  we  find  members  of  these  tribes  em-  a.d.  894. 
ployed  by  the   Romans  as  mercenaries  under  their  own 
leaders,   not    merely  recruited    from    German  settlements 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire',  although  such  settlements 
existed.    But  much  more  important  schooling  in  warfare  was 
obtained  by  piracy;  this  was  the  recognised  business  of  many  Piracy. 
of  the  people,  and  offered  a  constant  opening  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  surplus  population.     What  may  be  the  conditions  increase  of- 
which  render  a  nation  so  specially  prolific  as  English  tribes  ^'*^*^^"' 

1  Hodgetts  {Older  England,  16)  describes  the  warrior's  equipment  as  very 
elaborate  indeed.  "In  the  'Lay  of  Beowulf,'  we  find  how  the  war-net  is  woven 
by  the  smith,  how  the  *ring  bymie'  was  hard  hand-locked  or  riveted,  how  the 
iron  shirts  sang  as  the  warriors  marched:  how  the  rings  and  chains  were 
twisted  and  woven,  bat  not  as  women  weave,  till  the  war  shirt  rattles  the  song  of 
Hilda  (Goddess  of  War)  in  the  air.  How  the  Nichars  could  not  assail  Beowulf  in 
the  water  because  of  his  bymie,  nor  ooold  the  monsters  of  the  deep  tear  him 
beeanae  of  his  linked  mail."  But  coats  of  mail  do  not  at  all  events  appear  to 
have  been  common,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  of  native 
mannfaetmre  in  the  fifth  oentnry. 

>  Englith  Chronicle,  894. 

s  Bethmann-Hdllweg,  Die  Oermanen  vor  der  VSHkertoanderung,  p.  78. 
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B.C.  66—  appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  are  hardly  known^;  but 
'  it  is  commonly  said  that  peoples  just  emerging  out  of 
barbarism  exhibit  a  suddenly  increased  power  of  multiplica- 
tion ;  partly  perhaps  because  a  more  settled  life  is  £a.yourable 
to  the  nurture  of  the  young.  The  social  conditions  which 
rendered  the  Germans  more  prolific  than  the  Romans  are 
alluded  to  by  Tacitus ' ;  and  these,  along  with  the  simplicity 
and  vigour  of  a  young  nation,  make  up  the  whole  explanation 
that  can  be  given '. 

The  This  increase  of  population  gave  a  continual  surplus 

^^^8  ^  which  could  not  be  supported  with  the  rural  system  then  in 
vogue ;  but  the  German's  love  of  wandering  is  as  strong  as 
hiR  love  of  home,  and  any  leader  who  started  on  a  life  of 
adventure  in  foreign  parts  was  likely  to  find  a  following.  In 
inland  districts  these  bands  doubtless  resembled  the  free- 
booters who  infested  the  English  and  Scotch  borders,  and 
whose  doings  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Monastery 
and  others  of  the  Waverley  Novels;  but  the  tribes  that 
bordered  on  a  sea  coast  sent  out  their  surplus  population  to 

ravaging  engage  in  regular  piracy  along  neighbouring  shores.  The 
^  ^'  coasts  of  Normandy  and  of  Britain  had  suffered  for  many 
years  from  these  pirates,  so  that  the  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  repel  these  attacks  had  the  regular  title  of  Comes 
Litoris  Saxonici  per  Britanniam* ;  indeed  these  ravages,  at 
the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  the  northern  peoples,  continued 
for  centuries, — so  long  as  war&re  was  prosecuted  by  the 
Norsemen  as  a  regular  business^    A  life  of  piratical  adven- 

^  They  are  discnased  most  ingeniooaly  1^  Doabiedaj  {True  Law  of  Popn' 
latian,  5),  who  prodooes  much  evidence  to  show  that  fecundity  is  ooimected  with 
privation.    See  also  Boscher,  Political  Economy ^  n.  297. 

s  Oermania,  18, 19,  20. 

8  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Die  Oerm.  vor  dtr  Vdlkerwanderung,  18.  CivH-Proeess^ 
IV.  104—129. 

^  £.  Qnest,  Ecuiy  English  Settlements.  From  Proceedings  of  Arokceological 
InstittUCt  1849,  p.  83.  Another  view  of  this  office  is  taken  by  Lappenbeig,  Saxon 
Kings,  i.  p.  46. 

^  E.  G.  (Hijer  {Poor  Laws,  pp.  70, 102)  has  some  interesting  remarics  on  the 
effect  of  this  continued  prosecution  of  war  as  a  trade  on  the  internal  development 
of  Sweden:  for  its  effects  on  an  inhmd  people,  see  W.  W.  Hunter,  Sural  Bengal, 
p.  219.  Compare  the  enumeration  of  various  employments  given  by  Aristotle:  ol 
li€»  oJi¥  fiiot  TwrovToi  irxsiov  slatv,  Biroi  ye  atrro^vroif  ijp^^i  mV  ipyaviav  koI 
fin  it'  a\\ay>i9  ical  Kanrfiktia^  nroptlotrrai  niv  rpw^i^v,  ¥0/1061x69  y«mpyiK6t 
\ricrTptK6t  dKievTiK6t  BripsvTuc69,    The  pirate's  employment  is  treated  of  as  a 
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tore  had  many  attractioDS  and  was  eagerly  adopted,  while  it  B.C.  56— 
was  readily  adapted  to  institutions  which  survived  from 
times  when  war  was  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  some,  but  for  the  defence  of  alL    This  mode  of 
life  gave  rise  to  a  generally  recognised  social  institution; 
the  princeps  gathered  a  comitatus,  who  were  bound  by  the  Orgamta^ 
closest  of   all  ties  to  fight  in  his  behalf   and  act  as  SLvredaumf 
permanent  force,  or  as  a  body  of  freebooters  or  pirates  when       *" 
the  tribe  became  more  settled.     It  is  indeed  a  question, 
whether  these  pirate  bands  did  not  serve  another  purpose. 
We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  there  is  at 
least  a  strong  probability  that   the  German  tribes  were 
accustomed  to  trading,  and  that  they  made  use  of  materials 
which   must  have  been  imported  from  distant  lands.    It 
would  seem   most  likely  that  this  was  accomplished    by 
means  of  these' expeditions,  and  that  the  shipmen  did  Skwuiecn- 
little  commerce  when  there  was  no  satisfactory  opportunity  eommene. 
for  plundering\     There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 

sabdivision  of  the  larger  dass  of  men  who  get  their  living  hy  the  chase.   Politics^ 
z.  c.  8,  §§  7,  8.    See  also  the  Gydops'  enquiry  of  Ulyaees : 

''O  C«iMi,  T<M«  ioT^;  w699¥  vXtid'  vyffd  Ktktvda; 
'U  Tft  Kara  vp^^iir  if  ^a^tdiMV  aXaXifvOe 
OXd  re  Xifitrr^ptv  iirtip  Si\a\  toi  t*  dK6uitrai 
V^tfXa*  9ap9€fuyoif  KOKdw  dWoiarotin  ^pctrrgt, 

Od,  IX.  269. 

Thncydides  calls  attention  to  this  state  of  things  as  eyidenoe  of  a  very  different 
state  of  feeling  to  that  of  his  own  day.    i.  c.  5. 

1  The  life  of  Anskar  (Migne,  cxvin.  959)  gives  a  good  many  interesting  hints  as 
to  northern  commerce  in  the  ninth  century.  He  built  a  church  at  Sleswick,  which 
was  one  of  the  great  trading  centres,  with  the  special  object  of  reaching  the 
merchants  (e.  41);  and^misdonary  work  suffered  more  than  once  from  the 
depredations  of  pirates  (co.  16,  22,  29).  The  merchants  of  'Byrea,'  which  is 
described  as  a  very  wealthy  depot  of  trade,  failed  to  organise  resistance  against  a 
viking  and  his  naval  mercenaries  (c.  28) ;  fighting  was  so  frequent  that  there  was 
no  seeority  for  property;  and  the  bishopric  of  Hambmrg  was  endowed  with  a  cell 
in  Flanders  (c  19),  which  was  comparatively  safe.  There  was  very  littie 
improvement  during  the  next  two  hundred  years,  for  the  dose  connexion  between 
trade  and  piracy  comes  ont  in  many  of  the  Sagas.  In  Harold  Haarfagtr^B  Saga, 
e.  88,  it  b  related  that  Biom  went  bat  little  on  war  expeditions,  bat  devoted 
himself  to  commerce  with  sacoess  (Laing,  Chronicle  of  Kings  of  Norway,  i.  806). 
In  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  c.  62,  we  read  that  the  people  "  had  much 
trading  interooarse  with  England  and  Saxony  and  Flanders  and  Denmark,  and 
some  had  been  on  viking  expeditions,  and  had  had  their  winter  abode  in  Christian 
lands  "  (Laing,  n.  62).  The  slave  dealer  would  appear  in  each  character  alternately 
when  on  an  expedition,  or  selling  at  a  fair.  See  also  Streatfield,  Lincolnshire  and 
ike  Danes,  101, 108. 

C.  4 
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B.C.  55—   in    the    fourteenth,  and    even  in  the  sixteenth,  century, 

'^^'    commercial  and  piratical  transactions  were  not  completely 

differentiated;  and  we  may  take  these  early  expeditions  as 

the  beginning  of  our  merchant  shipping,  as  well  as  of  our 

naval  prowess  and  attempts  at  colonisation. 

Temporary        It  is  uot  always  possiblc  to  distinguish  the  ravages  com- 

'trndl'^ir  mitted  by  such  bands  from  the  migrations  of  a  tribe  that 

migratians.  found  their  quarters  uncomfortably  contracted ;  for  the 
pirates  might  settle  for  a  time  as  the  best  means  of  securing 
the  spoils,  and  the  fort  thus  formed  become  a  centre  to 
which  their  countiymen  migrated ;  nor  was  very  much  more 
preparation  required  for  the  one  expedition  than  for  the 
other.  Their  wives  and  children  were  stowed  in  the  wagons 
their  oxen  drew,  so  that  a  portion  of  any  tribe  could  swarm 
off  by  land  transit  to  quarters  that  were  unpeopled  or  weakly 
defended,  and  their  ships  would  give  similar  or  even  greater 
£acilitiea  But  we  hear  of  cases  where  migrations  were  due 
to  special  causes  which  drove  a  tribe  from  its  home;  such 

B.C.  55.  was  the  migration  of  the  Usipites  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  victorious  Suevi*;  or  of  the  Cimbri  when  driven  from 
their  homes  on  the  Danish  peninsula  by  the  inundations  of 
the  sea^  The  great  incursions  of  the  English  into  Britain 
were  not  improbably  partly  due  to  similar  destructions  of 
their  homes;  the  people  would  thus  be  forced  to  migrate 
as  a  body,  instead  of  merely  sending  out  bands  of  marauders 
or  comparatively  small  bodies  of  settlers.  The  first  raids 
would  however  be  made  by  bands  of  warriors ;  and  each  new 
wave  of  invasion  which  came  fix>m  across  the  sea,  or  which 

A.D.  755.  rose  among  the  English  settlers  and  drove  the  Welsh  farther 
and  farther  toward  the  West  would  be  of  the  same  type'. 
It  was  thus  that  the  bold  enriched  themselves  with  spoil,  or 
procured  estates  as  the  reward  which  the  princeps  bestowed 
on  their  valour. 

^Summary.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  piecing  these  various  details 
together  so  as  to  get  a  real  picture  of  the  life  of  our  ancestors 
in  their  German  homes ;  for  the  different  traits  are  so  incon- 

1  CflBsar,  B.  O.  iy.  1,  4. 

*  Bethmann-HoUweg,  CivU-Proeess,  rr.  105. 

*  English  Chronicle,  wader  755. 
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sistent,  that  it  seems  strange  that  they  could  have  beenB.c.  55— 
combined  at  alL  But  the  accounts  of  the  migrations  of  the 
tribes  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  they  had  many  slaves,  and 
we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  warriors  were  not  mere 
ruthless  savages,  but  men  who  were  capable  of  manual 
labour,  and  who  were  skilled  in  certain  crafbs.  The  hero 
was  able  to  forge  the  blade  with  which  he  encountered  his 
foe.  It-  is  strange  perhaps  to  think  of  the  warrior  as  ever 
betaking  himself  to  the  less  stirring  labours  of  husbandry, 
but  Csesar's  language  in  regard  to  the  Suevi  is  quite  conclu- 
sive ;  nor  are  instances  wanting  in  modem  times  of  tribes 
that  sustained  themselves  partly  by  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields  and  partly  by  their  plundering  expeditions :  for  many 
years  the  people  of  Lower  Bengal  were  subject  to  the  ravages  a,d.  1790. 
of  hill  tribes,  who  yet  carried  on  agriculture  of  their  own 
during  the  summer  months^  The  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes 
had  a  love  of  adventure  and  were  mainly  engaged  as  warriors, 
but  the  very  stories  of  their  piratical  expeditions  themselves 
are  inexplicable  unless  we  recognise  that  the  same  men  who 
fought  so  ruthlessly  were  skilful  craftsmen,  and  were,  not 
wholly  averse  to  tillage. 


ILL    The  Conquest  of  Britain. 

28.  The  preceding  paragraphs  have  described  the  con-  Britain  in 
dition  of  our  forefathers  while  they  were  still  living  iacenhtry. 
Germany  and  before  they  undertook  the  conquest  of  Britain; 
it  is  worth  while  now  to  turn  to  examine  the  state  of  the  land 
where  they  fixed  their  new  homes  and  see  what  they  found 
on  their  arrival.  This  is  a  preliminary  enquiry,  on  which 
we  must  enter  before  we  face  the  difficult  question  how  far 
the  material  progress  of  the  English  people  was  directly  and 
deeply,  affected  by  their  contact  with  the  remains  of  Imperial 
civilisation  in  Britain.  With  regard  to  this  we  may  anti- 
cipate the  conclusion  reached  below  and  state  that  the 
historical  evidence  seems  on  the  whole  to  show  that  the 
subsequent  English  civilisation  was  almost  entirely  a  native 

^  Hunter,  AnnaU  ofBurai  Bengal,  819. 

4—2 
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A.D.  ioo-^growth,  though  elements  of   Roman  lore  and  skill  were 
A.D.  677.    indirectly  introduced  among  our  countrymen  at  a  later  date, 
by  Christian  missionaries,  and  travelling  merchants  from 
the  continent. 
Thepimt-        There  can  of  course  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  high  civilisa- 
R^^      tion  which  Britain  had  attained  in  the  second  and  third 
Colony:      oenturiea     It  had  been  settled  like  other  Roman  colonies, 
and  imperial  officials  had  directed  the  development  of  its 
resources.    The  Roman  citizens  greatly  coveted  grants  of 
the  broad  territories  which  were  subdued  by  their  legions*, 
and  there  was  never  much  difficulty  in  planting  a  new  terri- 
the  inhabit'  toriwm,  with  such  settlers ;  the  tenure  on  which  they  held 
^"^  their  estates  was  technically  known  as  possession  since  the 

land  was  theoretically  resumable  by  the  State,  though  a^  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  hereditary,  and  licence  could  be  obtained 
for  its  alienation.  But  the  old  inhabitants  were  retained  as 
coloni,  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  which  they  were 
attached,  though  they  had  in  other  respects  a  considerable 
amount  of  personal,  freedom'.  But  the  most  important 
ande8tatei.ohBXkges  Were  thosc  which  were  made  on  the  actual  land 
itself  All  Roman  territoria  were  laid  out  on  one  definite 
plan;  roads  were  made  both  as  great  channels  of  communi- 
cation, and  for  the  purpose  of  tillage^ ;  these  roads  served  as 
the  limits  of  the  diiFerent  centuricte  (of  about  200  acres  each) 
into  which  each  civitas  was  divided,  while  boundaries  were 
marked  by  mounds,  stones  or  trees,  which  defined  in  a 
permanent  manner  the  limits  of  the  various  estates;  the 
rectangular  portions  thus  laid  out  by  the  Roman  agri- 
mensores  were  designed  to  be  permanent  divisions  of  the  soil. 
AcdimaH-  The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  introduce  such  plants 
sation,  ^^j  trees  as  they  thought  would  flourish  in  any  new  colony ; 
the  cherry  and  the  vine  were  brought  to  Britain  by  them,  as 
in  all  probability  were  a  great  many  forest  trees,  if  the 
names  they  bear  can  be  taken  as  evidence.  Mr  Coote  thinks 
that  some  herbs  were  also  introduced,  and,  among  other 

1  H.  C.  Coote,  Romans  of  Britain^  p.  289. 

3  Ibid.  op.  cit.  p.  49. 

B  Ibid.  op.  cit.  p.  12d. 

^  On  the  laying  oat  of  a  colony  see  Coote,  Romans  of  Britain^  42 — 119. 
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things,   quickset    hedges  \     The  whole  country  as    &r  as  A J>.  400— 
Hadrian's  Wall  was  portioned  out,  and  the  amount  of  com* 
produced  must  have  been  very  great;  the  Roman  settlers  had 
built  numerous  cities,  and  introduced  into  them  the  muni-  amd  de- 
dpal  and  social  institutions,  to  which  they  were  accustomed  ^f^ow^ 
in  Italy.    There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  high  civilisa^**^*^**- 
tion  and  large  population  which  existed  in  the  island  under 
Roman  occupation.    The  colonies  of  Londinium  and  Verula^A.D.  ei. 
mium  possessed  a  population  of  which  70,000  were  slaugh- 
tered in  the  days  of  Boadicea*.    A  later  panegyrist^  describes  a.d.  j»7. 
the  rich  natural  productions,  the  minerals,  flocks  and  herds, 
the  commercial  facilities,  and  the  revenues  derived  from 
them,  while  we  also  learn  that  there  were  fifty-nine  cities  in  a.d.  sso. 
Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century^ 

But  before  the   English  had  made  any  settlements  mDiainte' 
Britain  this  civilisation  had  received  many  rude  shocks.  ^^[^  ^"^ 
We  read  in  the  pages  of  Bede  how  tifirrf>^ly  t.Ka  Annnfiy  *^*^^'    )( 
suffered  after    the    Roman    generals    had  withdrawn    the 
legions.     ''  From  that  time,  the  south  part  of  Britain,  desti- 
tute of  armed  soldiers,  of  martial  stores,  and  of  all  its  active 
youth,  which  had  been  led  away  by  the  rashness  of  the 
tyrants  never  to  return,  was  wholly  exposed  to  rapine,  as 
being  totally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  weapons."     When  the  Pieu  and 
Picts  and  Scots  fell  upon  them  and  they  were  unable  to    *^' 
I  defend  the  rampart  which  stretched  across  from  Frith  to 
Frith,  it  seemed  that  total  destruction  was  inevitable.    "Mes- 
sengers were  again  sent  to  Rome,  imploring  aid,  lest  their 

^  NegUcied  Faetf  53.  For  a  good  simmiftry  of  the  effects  ol  the  Boman 
occupation,  see  C.  H.  Pearson's  England  in  Ewriy  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  66. 

'  According  to  Zosimns,  Ub.  8,  page  145,  eight  hnndred  vessels  were  sent  on 
one  occasion  to  procure  com  for  the  Boman  cities  in  Gtonnany. 

s  Tac.  Ann,  zxr.  88. 

4  Enmenios.  Et  sane  non  sicnt  Britannite  nomen  nnnm,  ita  mediocris 
iactnnB  erat  reipnblicsB  terra  tanto  frogmn  nbere,  tanto  Iseta  nnmero  pastionnm, 
tot  metaDonim  flnens  rivis,  tot  vectigalibns  qnnstnosa,  tot  aceincta  portnbiis,  tanto 
jnunensa  eircnitiL  Panegyricus  C<nutantio,  c.  11.  Merito  te  omnibos  osli  ac 
Bo3i  bonis  Matnra  donavit,  in  quA  nee  rigor  est  nimins  hiemis,  neo  ardor  sestatis, 
In  qiift  segetnm  tanta  feconditas,  at  mnneribiis  ntrisqne  soffidat  et  Cereris  et 
liberi,  in  qak  nemora  sine  unmanibos  bestiis,  terra  sine  serpentibns  noziis; 
contra  peoomm  mitimn  innunerabilis  mnltitado  lacte  distenta  et  onnsta  velleribns. 
Panegyricus  Conttantio,  e.  9. 

*  'Bx«  «'oX<«t  rrtoif/iovt  ir6'.    liaroianiis,  fferadeoia,  u.  c.  14. 
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A.D.400—  wretched  countir  should  be  utterly  ruined,  and  the  name 

A  D  677  • 

*    of  a  Roman  province,  bo  long  renowned  among  them,  over- 
thrown   by  the  cruelties    of   barbarous  foreigners,  might 
DeserHan    bocomc  Utterly  contemptible."    But  when  the  slight  as- 
A^DfJio^'  sistance  sent  in  answer  to  this  appeal  was  finally  withdrawn, 
the  ravages  recommenced,  till  *'  at  last  the  Britons,  forsaking 
their  cities  and  wall,  took  to  flight  and  were  dispersed. 
The  enemy  pursued  and  the  slaughter  was  greater  than 
on  any  former  occasion,  for  the  wretched  natives  were  torn 
in  pieces  by  their  enemies,  as    lambs  are  torn  by  wild 
beasts.     Thus  being  expelled  their  dwellings  and  posses- 
(/  sions,  they  saved  themselves  from  starvation  by  robbing  and 
Famine      plundering  one  another,  augmenting  foreign  calamities  by 
'Factum,     their  own  domestic  broils,  till  the  whole  country  was  left 
destitute  of  food,  except  such  as  could  be  procured  by  the 
\   chase  \"    Even  if  we  make  considerable  allowance  for  rhe- 
toric, and  limit  the  description  to  the  old  Northumbria,  in 
which  Bede  wrote  and  which   was  most   exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  the  words  show  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  the  Jutes  landed  in  Thanet 
Roman  society  in  Britain  was  entirely  disintegrated.     Even 
during  this  brief  period  there  was  no  opportunity  for  recovery, 
A.D.  426—  as  the  ravages  of  famine,  and  later  of  pestilence  ^  were  added 
^^'  to  those  of  their  enemies;  and  the  temporary  plenty  that 

ensued  for  a  time  did  not  serve  to  resuscitate  the  decajdng 
civilisation.     There  was  besides  another  cause  of  weakness, 
for  two  distinct  parties  can  be  traced  in  the  Roman  Province 
itself;  in  the  person  of  Ambrosius  there  was  a  leader  sprung 
A.D.  520.     from  the  old  Arturian  gens,  and  his  patronymic  has  come 
to  designate  the  ideal  of  Christian  heroism ;  while  Vortigern 
to  judge  from  his  Celtic  name  must  have  been  of  a  very 
different  stock.     Wasted  by  famine  and  torn  by  faction,  the 
Roman  province  of  Britain  seemed  an  easy  prey  to  the 
'  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea.* 
Besuttanee        29.     All  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Roman  civilisation 
/ui,  but  the  was  completely  disintegrated  at  the  time  when  our  forefathers 
wmSdn^   began  their  invasion;  but  the  Romans  and  Welsh,  though 

submit. 

1  Bede,  J7.  E,  i.  c.  xii.  (Bohn's  Series). 

s  Ibid.  I.  c.  xiv. 
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they  could  not  organise  an  effective  resistance  and  repel  the  A.D.  400— 
attacks  of  the  English  tribes,  were  too  proud  to  submit  to 
thenL     As  one  wave   of   invasion  succeeded   another  the 
struggle  was  carried  on;   the  battle  of  Deorham  may  beA.D. &77.  * 
taken  as  the  really  decisive  event ;  but  that  was  not  fought 
till  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Kent* 
During  all  that  time  the  struggle  was  continued  with  varying 
success  and  with  occasional  checks.    Britain  was  not  rapidly 
overrun    by   triumphant    victors;    but    during    these    one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  new  bands  of  settlers  came  from 
across  the  sea,  or  made  incursions  from  the  lands  which  their 
fEithers  had  won ;  and  thus  the  country  became  theirs  gradually, 
shire  by  shire  or  hundred  by  hundred.     The  precise  course  courte  of 
of  that  long-continued  struggle  may  be  best  treated  if  it  is  J^^^'^  . 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  local  history.     Local  dialects  help  to  stniggU. 
identify  the  stock  from  which  the  precise  band  of  settlers 
came ;  the  boundaries  of  the  shire  sometimes  serve  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  district  which  fell  into  their  hands  at  some 
battle  of  which  only  the  name   is  preserved;   while  the 
physical  features  of  the  ground  may  have  a  tale  to  tell  for 
those  who  are  skilled  to  read  it*  and  so  to  reconstruct  a 
forgotten  story.     The  English  advanced  bit  by  bit,  and  the  aradwd 
Romans  and  Welsh  gradually  gave  way  as  they  were  worsted  ^^^ai, 
time  after  time  by  the  brute  courage  of  the  heathen  they 
despised;  the  survivors  of  what  had  once  been  a  civilised 
province  drew  away  farther  and  farther  into  the  western  parts 
of  the  island  rather  than  submit.     They  clung  desperately  to 
the  hope  that  English  victories  were  a  merely  temporary 
chastisement,  and  they  tried  to  withdraw  to  places  of  greater 
security  till  the  time  for  which   Qod  had  permitted  this 
heathen  tyranny  was  overpast  I 

1  Compare  Dr  Chiest's  excellent  paper  in  the  Transactioru  of  the  Archaological 
Ifutitute^  1849,  on  the  Early  English  /Settlements  in  South  Britain. 

>  "To  escape  from  their  (the  Saxon's)  Uoody  yoke  an  army  of  British  monks, 
guiding  an  entire  tribe  of  men  and  women,  freemen  and  slaves,  embarked  in 
vessels,  not  made  of  wood,  but  of  skins  sewn  together,  singing  or  rather  howling 
mider  their  fnll  sails,  the  lamentations  of  the  Psalmist,  and  came  to  seek  an 
a^lnm  in  Armorica  and  make  for  themselves  another  comitiy  (a-d.  460 — 550). 
This  emigration  lasted  more  than  a  centnry ;  and  threw  a  new,  but  equally  Celtic 
population,  into  that  portion  of  Gaol  which  Boman  taxations  and  Barbarian 
invasion  had  injured  least."    Montalembert,  The  Monks  of  the  West,  n.  260.    On 
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AJ>.  400—        It  was  not  by  any  sweeping  victories  but  by  the  gradual 

^J     '    displacement   which   resulted    during    this   long-continued 

mentof      aggression  and  retreat,  that  Roman  civilisation  was  swept 

latwnT^     away  from  the  ^eater  part  of  Britain,  almost  as  if  it-  had 

The  toume  never  been.    The  centre  of  the  Roman  life  had  been  in  the 

'^'  ^  towns,  but  the  towns  failed  to  maintein  themselves  against 

the  invaders.     The  numbers  and  skill  of  the  English  were  not 

so  great  that  they  habitually  stormed  the  Roman  defences 

and  destroyed  the  wretched  inhabitants,  and  the  fate  of 

A.D.491,     Anderida  was  probably  exceptional     The  towns  were  not 

however  safe  places  of  refuge  and  could  not  even  maintain  a 

defence;   for  as  soon  as  the  invaders  had  secured  the  sur- 

rounding  country  they  could  ruin  trade,  even  if  they  did  not 

deliberately  cut  off  supplies.     One  after  another  of  the  great 

cities  which  the  Romans  had  built  was  deserted  and  decayed. 

The  very  sites  of  some  were  forgotten ;  Uriconium,  one  of  the 

wealthiest  of  all,  had  wholly  passed  out  of  mind  before  it  was 

discovered  in  1857';  while  in  other  cases  where  the  name 

"i       and  site  have  survived  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  place 

or  at  least   ceascd  to  be  a  centre  of  commercial  and  civilised  life.     Had 

m'c^m    Verulam  preserved  a  continuous  existence,  there  would  have 

o/eam^      l)een  no  temptation  for  the  population  to  mi&rrate  and  build 

mtree  ana  ^ 

eiviUsation.  on  the  Other  side  of  the  valley  where  S.  Albans  now  stands. 
Even  London  itself  must  have  suffered  more  completely  from 
the  effects  of  the  English  invasion  than  it  did  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Fire.  The  lines  of  the  mediaeval  streets  were 
preserved  in  1666,  and  the  new  houses  occupied  the  old  sites 
and  had  the  same  frontage.  But  when  English  London  first 
began  to  rise  from  the  ruins  into  which  the  Roman  city  had 
fallen  the  streets  were  laid  out  differently ;  this  seems  to  show 
that  the  older  lines  of  traffic  were  blocked  with  dibria^  and 
that  it  was  convenient  to  take  a  slightly  different  route. 
Even  though  the  wall  and  streets  of  Chester  remain ;  and 
though  York,  Lincoln  and  Leicester  embody  many  relics  of 
their  Roman  times,  it  is  improbable  that  any  of  these  served 

eurlier  inteircoane  between  Britain  and  Armorica,  see  Bridgett,  History  of  the 
Holy  Eueharisti  i.  28.  An  excellent  iUnstiation  ol  this  withdrawal  is  foand  in  the 
legend  of  S.  Beiuo,  quoted  by  Green,  Making  of  EngUmd^  197. 

1  Wright,  Uriemium, 

"^  Loftie,  History  of  London,  t.  64. 
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as  a  city  of  refuge  dvgring  the  storms  of  the  English  invasion.  Aj>.  ¥X>- 
Still  less  likely  is  it  that  the  orderly  habits  of  civilised  Roman 
life,  and  the  practice  of  Christian  rites  were  continuously 
maintained  in  these  strongholds.  The  old  civilisation  had 
been  so  disintegrated  that  the  attacks  of  the  invaders  could 
not  be  repelled,  and  it  even  £Guiled  to  maintain  itself  in  those 
centres  where  it  had  been  most  firmly  established.  There 
doubtless  were  many  individuab  who  survived  the  battles 
but  fidled  to  escape,  whose  lives  were  spared,  and  who  then 
lived  to  serve  the  conquerors  in  house  or  field ;  but  Soman 
society  with  its  language,  law,  commerce,  administration  and 
religion  did  not  survive  in  any  single  locality.  In  the  more 
norlhem  parts  of  England  there  were  districts  which  main- 
tained their  integrity,  like  the  kingdom  of  Leeds ;  -and  there  a-d.  688. 
ma^^ave  been  in  many  other  parts  hamlets  of  cultivators 
who  remained  on  their  old  lands  ^ ;  but  little  else  weathered 
the  storm.  There  is  no  inherent  improbability  which  nee^, 
compel  us  to  discount  the  story  of  destruction  and  devas- 
tation recounted  by  Bede,  Oildas  and  Nenniu&  Despite 
the  similarities  between  som6  English  and  some  Roman 
institutions',  there  is  no  such  identity  as  to  compel  us  to 
believe  that  the  English  habits  were  derived  firom  the  Romans 
or  that  our  civilisation  is  other  than  a  native  growth.  We 
owe  a  debt  to  Christian  missionaries,  to  Danish  adventurers, 

1  There  are  a  good  many  Celtic  names  preserred  in  CambridgeBhire ;  the  laws 
of  the  Thegns  Gild  (Cooper,  AnnaU,  i.  16)  imply  the  continaed  existence  of 
Welshmen  round  the  town;  for  it  does  not  seem  in  this  case  that  'wealh' 
merely  means  foreign  to  the  gild.  So  too  in  Wessex  itself  it  seems  that  some 
of  the  Britons  were  so  far  soocessfol  in  resistance  as  to  maintain  a  footing  as 
landholders  (Coote,  B&nums  of  Britain^  1S2).  For  there  can  be  no  doabt,  that 
nnless  the  slaughter  proceeded  from  a  mere  mthless  love  of  destmction,  the 
proportion  of  inhabitants  who  were  preserved,  in  different  districts,  would  vary. 
The  traces  of  Welsh  names  are  more  nnmeroos  in  Kent  than  in  Sussex:  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  conquest  of  the  first  V«"g^^"»  was  effected  with 
comparative  ease,  and  that  there  was  in  this  case  rather  a  usurpation  than  a 
conquest.  In  Northumbria  the  number  of  inhabitants  preserved  seems  to  have 
been  considerable;  while  the  new  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
kingdom  were  few  and  far  between.  In  Cumbria  and  Strathdyde  the  chief 
power  remained  in  Celtic  hands,  though  some  of  the  invaders  found  homes  for 
themselves  in  that  district;  such  names  as  Cunningham  in  Ayrshire,  Penning- 
hame  in  Wigton,  Workington,  and  Harrington  in  Cumberland,  are  evidence  of 
these  scattered  settlements  in  a  Celtic  kingdom.  The  names  of  their  villages  are 
the  chief  indicatians  of  the  tide  of  "RngH***  conquest. 

«  See  bekiw,  p.  104. 
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A.D.  400—  to  Flemish  weavers,  but  there  is  little  vhich  we  can  ascribe 

A.D  577  .  • 

\   to  the  direct  influence  of  Roman  civilisation  surviving  in 
Britain. 
The         ^    80.     On  the  territory  which  was  thus  gradually  vacated 
^advcmce      *^®  succcssive  tribes  of  English  invaders  settled  themselves : 
^^^      they  were  forced  to  till  the  ground  for  supplies,  while  the  war 
was  still  waging,  and  they  were  doubtless  ready  for  a  summons 
to  take  part  in  it  if  need  were.     The  men  of  Kent  had  been 
established  in  their  new  homes  for  a  century  before  the  West 
A.D.  571,     Saxons  succeeded  in  appropriating  Bedfordshire  \     The  north 
folk  and  the  south  folk  had  held  East  Anglia  many  years 
before  the  East  Saxons  pushed  their  way  into  Hertfordshire 
circa  560    and  Sealed  the  fete  of  Verulam';  the  tide  of  conquest  was 
'"'''  still  flowing  forward  long  after  the  period  of  settlement  had 

begun.     It  may  of  course  have  been   true  that  the  first 
English  bands  were  not  cultivators  but  mere  plunderers  who 
made  raids  on  the  Saxon  shore,  and  that  the  mercenaries 
who  took  possession  of  Thanet  persisted  in  drawing  supplies 
from  the  fields  of  the  Britons  in  Kent ;  but  the  very  success 
of  the  English  conquest  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ad- 
mid  im-      vauciug  tribes  to  obtain  support  unless  they  started  tillage 
l^ecowte  to  ^^  their  own  account".     As  eaxjh  new  district  was  appropri- 
t%nage.       ated,  crops  would  be  sown,  and  the  arts  of  agriculture  would 
be  practised,  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  had  been  done  across 
the  sea;  and  thus  a  firm  basis  was  given  for  the  operations  of 
coming  campaigns.  /  There  was  nothing  to  tempt  the  English 
warriors  in  the  remains  of  Roman  cities*,  and  as  they  would 
have  little  use  for  the  great  roads  they  would  often  avoid 
them:  they  doubtless  settled  in  little  groups  as   Tacitus 
describes,  as  they  were  attracted  by  conveniences  of  wood 
and  water./. 
Method  of        So  far  as  the  actual  process  of  apportioning  the  lands  is 
asstgnmen   qq^^^j^q^  ^^  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  rely  on  the  state- 
ment of  Tacitus  as  to  their  method  of  assignment^  at  an 

^  Ghreen,  Making  of  England^  p.  123. 
a  Ibid.  109  n. 

>  Compare  the  accounts  of  the  Danes  ravaging  the  oonntry  and  then  settling  in 
it.    English  ChronieUy  876  and  880. 

^  Stabbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  61. 
^  See  above,  p.  86. 
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earlier  date,  and   take  the  practice  of  the  Danes  later  on  A.D.  400— 
as  affording  additional  illustrationa 

Tracts  of  uncultivated  land  were  apportioned  to  groups  of 
warriors,  and  the  groups  settled  here  and  there  as  they  were 
attracted  by  wood  or  water,  to  enjoy  their  hard-earned  hold- 
inga     The  evidence  of  nomenclature  seems  to  show  that 
several  men  of  the  same  sept^  took  up  land  together  and 
formed  a  township;  other  groups  may  have  been  composed ^^^wip^o/ 
of  those  who  had  fought  side  by  side  before,  and  who  were        **** 
ready  to  go  out  and  serve  together  again.     The  amount  of 
land  assigned  to  each  such  group  would  naturally  depend 
on  the  number  of  the  cultivators;  and  it  would  then  be 
possible  for  them  to  proceed  to  begin  the  labour  of  tillage 
and  assign  a  holding  to  each  separate  family*.     Whether 
the  arable  holdings  were  apportioned  once  for  all,  or  whether 
under  a  system  of  extensive  culture  they  were  reassigned 
every  year,  the   method  adopted  would  be  similar.    The 
allotment  of   acres    in    connexion  with   co-aration   among 
the  Welsh  has  been  noted  above';  and  by  similar  means  it  to  each  of 
would  be  possible  to  deal  out  any  convenient  number  o{  holding  of 
arable  acres,  which  would  of  course  be  intermingled  to  the  ^^f^^" 
various  members  of  the  group.     The  members  were  already 
oi^§;aniBed  for  military  discipline,  and  police  responsibility; 
and  the  person  who  held  a  leading  position  for  these  pur- 
poses would  have  land  assigned   him    "according    to   his 
dignity ;"  but  most  of  the  members  would  personally  engage 
in  the  labour  of  tillage.     Each  would   have  a  house  and 
yard  {tofl)  and  such  a  share  of  land,  extensively  or  intensively 
cultivated,  as  a  team  could  plough;  he  would  also  have  a 
claim  to  meadow  grass  for  hay,  and  a  right  to  pasture  his 
oxen  on  the  waste;  but  unless  the  whole  account  of  the 
English  Conquest  of  Britain  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
we   cannot  suppose  that  so  many  of  the  old  inhabitants 
were  retained  that  the  conquerors  were  able  to  rely  wholly 
and  solely  on  cultivation  by  dependents;  it  is  much  more 

1  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England^  i.  App.  A. 

*  Bede  habitnallj  estimates  land  in  this  fashion.    Liven  of  the  Abbots  of 
Weannouih,  §§  4,  7. 
>  See  p.  40,  n. 
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A.D.  400—  probable  that  when  not  required  for  warfare,  they  like  the 
B.C.  65.  Suevi  of  former  days  undertook  the  actual  labour  of  agricul- 
Village  ture  themselves.  In  any  case  some  organisation  was  needed 
«^^V  for  directing  the  common  work  of  the  village,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  village  community  as  already  described 
would  serve  the  purpose ;  though  in  any  group,  where  there 
was  a  leader  who  called  them  to  arms,  and  who  was 
responsible  for  good  order  he  may  probably  have  exercised 
some  authority  in  the  administration  of  rural  affairs  firom  the 
first\  The  balance  of  historical  evidence  seems  to  be  in 
&vour  of  the  opinion  that  the  warriors  as  they  settled  formed 
townships  \  and  that  the  freemen,  who  were  ready  to  follow 
the  king  in  arms,  and  to  assist  him  by  their  judgment  in 
the  folkmoot  were  associated  together  under  their  military 
leaders,  in  villages  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  agri- 
culture by  which  they  lived, 

This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the  survivals.     The  villages 

composed  of  freemen  had  so  generally  passed  away  before  the 

A.1).  1066.    time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  that  doubt  has  been  thrown 

upon  the  existence  of  groups  of  cultivators  in  any  other 

FrtecMiH'  form  than  as  hamlets  of  servile  dependents'.     But  we  are 

forced  by  the  received  accounts  of  the  Conquest  to  suppose 

that  the  free  warriors  betook  themselves  to  tillage,  for  there 

must  have  been  a  general   displacement  of  population  to 

allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  speech,  and  the  destruction 

of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  south  and  east  of  Britain. 

The  continued  existence  of  a  numerous  and  generally  diffused 

servile  population  of  rural  labourers  would  be  incompatible 

'  with  such  sweeping  changes. 

When  the  lands  they  had  conquered  were  apportioned 
among  the  warriors  in  townships,  a  considerable  area  re- 
mained, much  of  which  was  covered  with  forest*;  but  some 
of  it  would  be  inhabited,  as  in  the  case  of  any  surviving 
Welsh  hamlets.  Over  such  land  the  king  had  very  large 
claims,  and  some  of  it  seems  to  have  remained  unalienated 

« 

1  Earle,  Ltmd  CharUrs,  IxYiii.  Ixzii. 

>  Seebohm,  Village  Commumty^  179.    Compftre  the  diacnssion  of  this  point 
below,  §§  46,  47. 

>  Pearson,  Historical  Maps,  49. 
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as  the  ancient  domain  of  the   Crown :   but  he   had  also  AJD.  400~ 

AD  577 

valuable,  if  somewhat  indefinite  rights,  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  free  warriors  in  their  townships,  as 
they  could  be  summoned  to  fight,  or  might  be  heavily  fined 
for  various  offences,  or  demands  might  be  made  for  support. 
The  power  to  exercise  these  rights  was  a  valuable  possession, 
and  it  formed  the  chief  fund  for  national  purposes.  The 
king  maintained  the  public  servants  and  military  officers 
by  the  temporary  grant  of  land,  or  rather  by  the  assignment 
of  his  rights — whatever  they  were,  or  a  portion  of  his  rights 
— within  some  particular  area  to  one  of  his  thegn8\  The  Temporary 
English  thegn  received  his  arms  from  the  king,  to  whom^]^.'^ 
they  were  returned  at  his  death  as  a  heriot]  and  he  was 
supported  by  a  grant  of  land,  or  rather  of  royal  rights  over 
some  piece  of  land  The  judicial  rights  over  a  few  pros- 
perous townships  might  be  very  valuable,  while  a  grant 
of  all  the  royal  claims  over  a  larger  area  of  unoccupied 
forest'  would  jdeld  but  a  poor  income;  perhaps  the  best 
return  could  be  obtained  where  Welsh  rural  hamlets  con- 
tinued to  exist  through  the  storm  of  invasion  and  were 
allowed  to  continue  to  work  their  lands  but  on  more  onerous 
terma     Such  hamlets  would  be  specially  important  to  the 

1  In  tlxoB  deTotmg  a  portion  of  royal  rights  in  land  to  pnUic  naes  the  English 
were  perpeiaating  a  custom  which  prevails  in  nomadic  and  half-settled  com- 
munities. The  power  of  a  Kafir  chief  depends  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  cattle 
he  possesses,  and  with  which  he  rewards  his  followers:  and  the  young  men  of 
the  tribe  frequent  his  court  and  do  busa  as  the  comites  attached  to  a  leader. 
CMttpare  a  Compendium  of  Kafir  Lcuos  and  Cwtoms  printed  for  the  Chvermnent 
o/Britiih  Kajfraria^  1868.  The  reports  which  were  sent  by  GoTemment  officials 
describe  many  institutions  which  are  curiously  similar  to  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
4X108.  The  judicial  system,  pp.  68,  74,  the  royal  revenue,  p.  29,  the  wergilds,  p.  61, 
the  position  of  married  women,  p.  54,  are  aU  of  interest  in  this  respect. 

s  King  Alfred  writes  as  if  the  owner  of  a  temporary  grant  supported  himself 
from  the  products  of  the  waste.  The  illustration  from  the  difference  between 
laenland  and  bodand  is  well  worthy  to  stand  in  a  preface  even  to  such  a  book 
as  8.  Austin's  Soliloquies;  and  to  us  it  is  vexy  instructive.  "It  is  no  wonder 
though  men  'swink'  in  timber  working,  and  in  the  ontieading  and  in  the  building; 
-but  every  man  wishes,  after  he  has  built  a  cottage  on  his  lord's  lease,  by  his 
help,  that  he  may  sometimes  rest  him  therein,  and  hunt  and  fowl  and  fish,  and 
use  it  in  every  way  to  the  lease  both  on  sea  and  on  land,  until  the  time  that  he 
earn  bookland  and  everlasting  heritage  through  his  lord's  mercy.  So  do  the 
wealthy  Giver,  who  wields  both  these  temporaiy  cottages  and  the  everlasting 
homes,  may  He  who  shapes  both  4md  wields  both,  grant  me  that  I  be  mete 
for  each,  both  here  to  be  profitable  and  thither  to  come."  Blossom  CkUherings 
in  King  Alfred's  Works  (Jubilee  Edition,  VoL  n.  Part  n.  page  84). 
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AJ).  400—  invaders  when  they  were  found  in  districts  where  minerals 

'    could  be  worked,  and  when  the  inhabitants  were  skilled 

Survival  of  i^  mining  and  the  working  of  ore.     The  smelting  in  the 

^^^J      Forest  of  Dean  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  continuously 

since  Roman  times  ^;  and  this  is  quite  probable  also  in  regard 

to  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  ihe  lead  mines  at  the  Peak. 

But  the  continued  existence  of  these  industries  in  special 

districts'  carried  on  by  men  who  had  special  rights,  does  not 

at  all  diminish  the  force  of  the  evidence,  which  goes  to 

show  that  there  was  a  sweeping  change   throughout   the 

country  generally. 

So  far  then  as  we  can  peer  through  the  darkness  and 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  English 
settlements,^  it  appears  that  though  portions  of  the  land 
were  cultivated  by  dependents,  free  warriors  connected  by 
ties  of  kinship  obtained  their  holdings  as  convenience 
dictated,  and  were  associated  together  in  the  common  work 
of  agriculture. 


IV.    Early  Changes  in  England. 


A.D.  677 — 
901 

Through 
this  long 
period 
there  was 


a  gradual 
eoaleacence 
of  king- 
'oma. 


da 


31.  The  three  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  battle 
of  Deorham  and  the  reign  of  Alfred  contain  little  that  attracts 
the  interest  of  the  ordinary  reader.  It  requires  an  effort  to 
realise  that  the  lapse  of  time,  in  a  period  which  is  dismissed 
in  a  few  pages,  was  really  as  long  as  that  bora  the  Spanish 
Armada  to  the  present  day.  These  centuries  were  marked  of 
course  by  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  England,  and  by  the 
consequent  changes  in  thought  and  life  introduced ;  they  are 
noticeable  too  for  the  beginning  of  Danish  invasion,  and  the 
new  forms  of  energy  that  were  called  forth  in  imitation  of 
their  enterprise.  But  throughout  the  chaos  of  local  and 
apparently  fruitless  struggles  one  change  was  steadily  pro- 
ceeding; the  lesser  states  were  being  absorbed  into  the 
larger  kingdoms,  and  the  temporary  superiority  which  the 

1  Graik,  Pictorial  Hislwy  of  England,  i.  i*  268. 

s  The  special  orgam8ation  of  the  miners  and  their  position  on  royal  forests  all 
tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  they  may  be  surrivors  <rf  Welsh  hamlets. 
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Bretwalda  exercised  over  neighbouriBg  kings  was  preparing  A.D.  677— 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  the  claim  of  Egbert  to  be   '  '^^' 
king  of  all  the  English.     This  coalescence  of  the  smaller 
kingdoms  was  the  chief  political  change. 

This  process  need  not  necessarily  have  made  any  great  Orawtk  of 
change  in  the  methods  of  cultivation,  or  in  the  status  of  the  o/£e^ftg 
inhabitants.     When   two   peoples  were  joined,  more  land 
would  be  available  to  the  victorious  king  for  the  support  of 
an  enlarged  comitatus;  and  the  cultivators  on  such  land 
would  be  reinstated,  but  under  conditions  that  ensured  their 
loyalty.     In  one  respect  however  such  fusion  was  of  great 
importance.     The  power  of  the  kingly  office  increased  with 
the  increase  of  his  responsibilities*;  and  with  the  increase  of 
his  power,  his  ability  to  make  valuable  grants  and  the  status 
of  his  personal  attendants  rose  as  well;  the  earl  or  even 
churl  in  a  township  was  not  so  very  far  removed  from  a  king 
whose  realm  consisted  of  only  a  few  hundreds;  but  when 
the  king  ruled  over  several  shires  the  case  was  different; 
and  the  thegns  who  were  military  and  judicial  officers  otando/kia 
these  more  powerful  kings,  came  to  have  a  much  higher  '*^* 
social  status  than  they  had  at  first ;  the  churl  or  earl  kept 
his  old  position,  while  that  of  the  others  had  greatly  im- 
proved.    Thus  we  have  the  foundation  of  a  new  nobility, 
not  of  blood  but  of  service  and  wealth. 

32.     The  internecine  warfisure  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  the  The 
heptarchy  was  a  fatal  obstacle  to  advance  in  civilisation ;  and  miuioii 
nothing  contributed  so  strongly  to  the  cessation  of  these 
struggles  and  the  formation  of  a  united  English  nation  as  the 
influence  of  the  monks  who  came  from  Rome  under  the 
leadership  of  S.  Augustine.     Since  the  consolidation  of  the  a.d.  597, 
separate  tribes,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  really  national 
councils  are  most  closely  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
usages  which  the  missionaries  introduced,  their  work  was 
indirectly  of  great  economic  importance ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  comparatively  little  economic  advance  can  be  ascribed  *«^  cm- 
to  their  direct  and  immediate  influence.    In  Gaul,  the  Roman  ^e^^e  direct 
civilisation  had  so  utterly  decayed  that  the  soil  had  to  be  ^^2^^, 
reclaimed  again,  by  clearing  the  forest  and  jungle ;  in  that 

^  Eemble,  Saxons  in  England,  1. 147. 
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A.D.  577—  province  the  greatest  material  benefits  directly  accrued  firom 
the  establishment  of  religious  houses  and  the  unremitting 
labours  of  the  monks\  In  more  distant  regions,  where  the 
Roman  empire  had  never  extended,  the  monks  began  engi- 
neering works,  such  as  those  wftich  marked  the  countries 
which  had  formerly  been  subject  to  Imperial  rule'.  But 
the  special  needs  of  the  English  at  the  time  of  their 
conversion  and  the  circumstances  of  their  land  were  not 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Franks  or  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  They  settled  down  to  till  their  lands,  and  though 
they  still  sent  out  bands  against  the  Welsh  or  engaged  in 
struggles  with  one  another,  they  had  entirely  relinquished 
the  old  roving  life  on  the  sea.  So  soon  as  commerce 
developed,  the  old  Roman  routes  of  communication  were 
ready  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  chapmen  who  began  to 
traverse  them,  and  Roman  bricks  lay  ready  to  hand  for  the 
repair  of  Roman  bridges  and  the  construction  of  new  towns 
where  the  Roman  cities  had  stood.  The  trees  which  they 
had  planted^  would  also  remain  and  yield  their  fruit  to  the 
English  settlers ;  altogether  there  are  few  material  changes 
which  need  be  directly  traced  to  monastic  enterprise  and 
diligence,  though  particular  places,  like  the  fens  round  Crow- 
land,  owe  much  to  their  zeal.  Still  it  is  true  that  in  England 
the  chief  economic  influence  they  exercised  was  due  to  the 

but  ac'       constitutional  changes  they  accelerated,  and  especially  to  the 

cansH^    Way  in  which  they  promoted  the  power  of  the  king,  and  of 

tionai        iiig  personal  dependents. 

-  The  fact  that  S.  Augustine  and  the  other   leaders  of 

the  Roman  mission  came  especially  to  the  kings,  and  that 
Christianity  was  from  the  first  a  court  religion,  gave  these 
teachers  the  position  of  royal  dependents,  closely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  thegns*.    As  the  one  did  service  by  fighting  for 

1  Montalembert,  The  Monks  of  the  West^  n.  814. 

>  The  civilising  influence  of  the  Colombau  Church  among  the  northern  tribes 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated;  each  monastery  which  was  planted  became  a  living 
witness,  to  a  wild  age,  of  the  excellence  of  a  godly  life  of  industry  rather  than  of 
one  of  contemplative  piety,  artistic  work  and  education.  Many  roads  in  Scotland 
were  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  existence  of  monasteries.  Skene,  Oeltic 
Scotland^  u.  851.    Ihnes,  Scotland  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  146. 

8  See  above,  p.  62. 

*  Lingard,  Anglo-Saxon  Churchy  1. 171. 
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the  king,  so  did  the  others  intercede  for  him  by  their  prayers,  A.D.  677— 
but  while  the  military  service  could  only  profit  the  king       *.  . 
during  this  life,  the  prayers  of  Qod's  priests  might  avail  him  Prit^u  as 
in  the  place  of  death*.*  It  thus  became  desirable  to  secure     *^^' 
the  perpetual  rendering  of  Rich  service ;  and  kings  began  to 
make  provision  for  communities  of  priests,  by  granting  them 
a  piece  of  land,  or  rather  rights  over  land,  so  that  they  might 
'serve  God  for  ever'.'    This  land  was  secured  to  them  hy  grants  in 
means  of  a  charter  {boc)y  and  thus  royal  rights  which  had^'**^^*'**'^* 
hitherto  been  only  temporarily  assigned  were  granted  away 
to  the  owner  of  bocland\  Bodand, 

As  such  grants  were  made  out  of  public  property  (or  how 
which  the  king  was  really  trustee,  they  could  only  be  made  ^^'^"^^  ' 
with  the  consent  of  the  toitany  and  this  may  have  been  some 
protection  against  very  frequent  or  very  large  grants ;  but  as 
the  kingdoms  increased  in  size  there  was  less  possibility  of  a 
grand  assembly  of  all  freemen  at  the  ttrUendgemot ;  these 
were  sometimes,  in  consequence,  little  more  than  a  gathering 
of  a  few  royal  thegns,  who  did  not  put  a  very  effective  check 
on  the  disposition  of  the  king. 

The  character  of  the  numerous  monasteries  thus  founded,  sometimes 
which  were  each  independent  and  not  responsible  to  the  head  ^uwes. 
of  an  order,  depended  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  ruling 
abbot ;  in  some  cases  no  real  discipline  was  enforced,  and  the 

1  Montaleznbert,  ITie  Monks  of  ike  West,  i.  46. 

>  It  18  not  a  little  cnrions  to  notioe  that  this,  the  chief  eoonomio  inflnenee 
of  monasteries  ia  England,  did  not  oocur  from  the  planting  of  monasteries  in 
Scotland.  The  Colnmbon  monasteries  were  endowed  with  land  which  was  not 
alienated  from  the  family  which  granted  it,  and  the  abbot  was  always  selected 
from  among  the  blood  relations  of  the  founder ;  the  one  who  was  highest  in  the 
monastic  community  was  to  snoceed.  It  frequently  happened  however  that  a  lay 
brother  succeeded,  or  even  a  member  of  the  clan,  who  had  made  no  monastic 
prof ession  at  all ;  and  thus  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  became  secularised.  The 
fundamental  difference,  which  imderlay  all  the  questions  between  the  upholders  of 
the  Soottiflh  and  Catholic  usages  at  Whitl^,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one 
Church  was  organised  on  this  tribal  model,  and  the  other  on  the  territorial  system 
wbach  had  come  into  vogue  in  the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  tribal  Church  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  proves  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
system.    Skene,  Celtic  Seotlfmd,  n.  68,  270,  865.    Todd's  8.  Patrick,  p.  158. 

*  The  owner  of  boeland  apparently  exercised  royal  powers  of  jurisdiction 
sol^ect  to  the  fulfilment  of  certain  specified  duties ;  the  important  thing  for  the 
grantee  was  that  the  charter  should  grant  the  amplest  privileges  and  that  the 
obligatkis  it  imposed  should  be  of  the  slightest— nothing  more  perhaps  than  the 
trinoda  necessitas. 

c.  5 
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A.D.  677—  pious  purpose  was  only  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  securing 
land  in   perpetuity.     These  pretended  monasteries  were  a 
source  of  grave  scandal ;  but  the  advantages  of  a  perpetual 
as  opposed  to  a  merely  temporary  possession  were  so  great, 
that  men  were  strongly  tempted  to   endeavour  to  secure 
estates  on  these  terms.     Others  succeeded  in  obtaining  grants 
on  the  strength  of  an  intention,  which  was  never  carried  out, 
to  found  a  monasteiy ;  and  large  portions  of  territory  were 
disposed  of,  in  what  were  little  better  than  packed  assem- 
blies. 
Consequent       "^^  process  had  already  gone  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
^^^^     Northumbrian  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Bede,  whose  letters  to 
A.D.  734.     archbishop  Egbert*  give  us  very  important  information  on 
the  subject.     He  points  out  that  most  serious  consequences 

^  The  letters  are  worth  qnotmg  at  some  length.  Bede  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  sees,  and  continues,  "Ac  si  opus  esse  yisom  faerit  at,  tali 
monasterio,  causa  Episcopatos  snscipiendi,  amplins  aliqnid  loconun  ac  possessionmn 
angeri  debeat,  sunt  loca  innmnera,  nt  novimns  onmes,  in  monasterinm  ascripta 

Tocabnlnm,  sed  nihil  prorsns   monasticsB  conTersationis  habentia Et  quia 

hnjnsmodi  TnaTiwift.  et  {dnra  sont  loca,  qoffi,  nt  vnlgo  did  solet,  neqoe  Deo  neqne 
hominibos  ntilia  sont,  quia  yidelicet  neqne  regolaris  secondnm  Denm  ibidem  vita 
servatnr,  neqne  ilia  milites  sive  comites  secolarinm  potestatom  qui  gentem 
nostram  a  barbaris  defendant  possident;  si  qnis  in  eisdem  ipsis  lods  pro 
necessitate  tempomm  sedem  Episcopatos  constitnat,  uon  cnlpam  prevaricationis 

incorrere,  sed  opos  virtntis  magis  agere  probabitnr Ne  nostris  tenqtoribns  vel 

religione  cessante,  amor  timorqne  interim  deseratnr  inspectoris,  vel  rarescente 
oopia  militin  secnlaris,  absint  qni  fines  nostros  a  barbarica  incnrsione  taeantor. 
Qnod  enim  toipe  est  dicere,  tot  snb  nomine  monasteriorom  loca  hi,  qui  monachicaa 
vitfe  prorsns  sunt  expertes  in  snam  ditionem  accepenmt,  sient  ipsi  melins  nostis, 
nt  onmino  desit  locos,  ubi  filii  nobiliom  aot  emeritoram  miUtom  processionem 
acoipere  possint:  ideoqoe  vacantes  ac  sine  conjngio,  exacto  tempore  pobertatis, 
nollo  continentin  propodto  perdorent,  atqoe  hano  ob  rem  vel  patriam  soam  pro 
qua  militare  deboerant  trans  mare  abeontes  relinqnant;  vel  majori  scelere  et 
impodentia,  qoi  propositom  castitatis  non  habent,  loxorisB  ac  f omicationi  deserviant. 

At  alii  graviore  adhoc  flagitio,  qoom  sint  ipsi  laici  et  nullins  vitas  regolaris 

vel  oso  exerciti,  vel  amore  praediti,  data  regibos  peconia,  emont  sibi  sob  pretextn 
monasteriorom  constroendorom  territoria  in  qoibos  soflB  liberios  vacent  libidim, 
et  hec  insoper  in  jos  sibi  hereditariom  edictis  regalibos  faciont  asoribi,  ipsas 
qooqoe  literas  privilegiorom  soorom,  qoasi  veradter  Deo  dignas,  pontiflcom, 
abbatom,  et  potestatom  ssecoli  obtinent  sobscriptione  oonfirmari.  Bicqoe  osor- 
patis  sibi  agellolis  sive  vids,  liberi  exinde  a  divino  simol  et  homano  servitio,  sois 

tantom  inibi  desideriis  laid  monachis  imperantes  .deserviont Sic  per  annoe 

circiter  triginta...provinda  nostra  vesano  illo  errore  dementata  est,  nt  nollos  pene 
exinde  pnefectorom  extiterit  qoi  non  hojosmodi   sibi  monasteriom  in  diebas 

sofe  prgefectorse  comparaverit Et  qoidem  tales  repente  ot  nosti,  tonsmsm  pro 

soo  libito  aodpiont,  soo  examine  de  laids  non  monachi,  sed  abbates  efsfluitor." 

5,  6;  7.    Haddan  and  Stobbs,  ni.  319. 
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must  follow  to  the  natioiml  economy  from  allowincf  the  royckl  AD.  577» 
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rights  to  be  thus  alienated.  The  king  could  no  longer  support 
an  effective  body  of  retainers  and  the  nation  would  be  left 
defenceless ;  land  given  over  to  such  men  was  of  use  neither 
to  God  nor  man;  to  allow  a  few  men  to  monopolise  such 
possessions  in  perpetuity  was  to  sap  the  nationckl  resources, 
so  that  the  army  could  not  be  maintained,  or  the  veterans 
rewarded.  There  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  Bede's 
warning  in  the  entire  collapse  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  a.d.  787. 
so  soon  after  his  time;  while  Wessex,  which  ultimately 
absorbed  the  whole  Heptarchy,  was  so  situated  that  it  was 
possible  to  keep  up  a  more  military  life  by  grants  of  the 
lands  from  which  the  Welsh  were  gradually  driven  back\ 

33.  We  may  then  think  of  England  as  occupied  by  s^Se 
large  number  of  separate  groups,  some  of  which  were  villages 
of  free  warriors,  some  estates  granted  on  more  or  less  favourable 
terms;  as  in  all  probability  there  was  comparatively  little 
communication  between  them,  they  would  all  be  forced  to 
try  to  raise  their  own  food  and  provide  their  clothing.  The 
mode  of  tillage  and  habits  of  work  would  be  similar,  what- 
ever the  precise  status  of  the  villagers  might  be;  but  the 
information  which  has  come  to  hand  is  very  meagre,  and  most 
of  the  direct  evidence  consists  of  some  few  phrases  in  laws, 
and  scattered,  hints  in  the  legends  of  monastic  saints.  We 
may  however  fill  out  the  details  by  reference  to  Welsh  and 
Irish  Laws  which  illustrate  the  habits  of  primitive  tillage, 
that  is  to  say  of  tillage  which  is  carried  on  by  separate  com- 
munities, each  of  which  is  controlled  by  a  single  head'  and 
is  chiefly  self-sufiBicing  and  hardly  depends  on  others  for  any 
regular  supply. 

The  most  definite  information  however  may  be  found  in  Their 
the  regulations  made  by  Charles  the  Great  for  the  manage-  aj).  812!^ 
ment  of  his  estates.    They  serve  to  show  what  was  the  ideal 
which  a  prudent  man  kept  before   him — an  ideal  which 
would  serve  with  some  slight  variations,  for  Englishmen  as 
well  as  for  Franks'.     The  actual  inventory  of  the  buildings, 

1  Lappenberg,  Saxon  Kings^  i.  251.    Eyidenoe  of  the  STurviTal  of  the  princeps 
and  eonvUea  in  Weesez  oocms  in  the  English  ChronicUy  755. 
>  Hennaim,  StaaUwirthaeha/tliche  Unterwchungenf  10 — 15. 
8  De  viUis,  Pertz,  m.  184,  and  Migne,  zcTii.  349. 
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A.D.  677—  and  stock  of  seed  on  several  estates  is  also  of  great  interest, 
^*  '^^  and  he  was  careful  to  provide  that  there  should  also  be 
skilled  artisans  on  the  premises,  and  that  each  establishment 
should  be  well  stocked  with  all  that  was  necessary  for 
successAil  culture. 
Coiumban  If  we  tum  to  our  own  country  we  find  that  the  legends 
^*^"  of  English  and  Scottish  saints  contain  many  touches  which 
help  us  to  picture  the  condition  of  the  uncleared  land  in 
which  many  monks  reared  their  homes.  The  work  which  the 
conquering  settlers  had  to  do  must  have  been  similar,  and 
their  daily  tasks  must  have  closely  resembled  those  of 
which  we  read  in  stories  of  life  in  the  Scottish  and  British 
monasteries,  which  were  the  model  villages  of  the  time\  In 
the  island  settlements  where  they  were  partly  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  their  neighbours,  these  monks  set  themselves 
to  lead  a  life  of  godly  industry,  and  to  commend  their  religion 
as  much  by  the  life  they  led  as  by  the  preachers  they  sent 
A.D.  607.  forth.  We  read  in  Bede's  History  how  the  monks  of  Bangor" 
all  lived  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  of  disputes  that 
arose  about  the  sharing  in  labour'.  The  legends  of  many 
saints  throw  instructive  light  on  these  matters,  but  it  is  in 
the  Life  of  8.  Columba  by  his  successor  Adamnan*  that  we 
get  the  completest  picture  of  such  a  monastery,  and  of  the 
various  arrangements  it  contained:  its  granaries  and  mill, 
its  oven  and  all  the  other  offices.  Even  in  monastic  commu- 
nities which  were  endowed  with  estates  well  stocked  with 
meat  and  men  and  which  did  not  depend  for  subsistence 
on  the  labour  of  the  brethren,  many  trades  were  carried  on. 
We  hear  of  Bede's  own  labours;  of  another  who  was  an 
A.D.  679.     excellent  carpenter,  though  but  an  indifferent  monk^;  of  nuns 

^  Thus  Bede  writes  in  his  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Weamumth  (Stevenson's 
Translation,  p.  609).  "It  was  a  pleasure  to  him,  obediently  to  be  employed 
along  with  them  in  winnowing  and  grinding,  in  milking  the  ewes  and  cows,  in 
working  in  the  bakehouse,  the  garden  and  the  kitchen,  and  in  every  other 

occupation  in  the  monastery Frequently,  when  he  went  out  anywhere  for  the 

furtherance  of  the  business  of  the  monastery,  whenever  he  found  the  brethren  at 
work,  it  was  his  custom  to  join  them  forthwith  in  their  labour,  either  by  directing 
the  plough  handle,  or  working  iron  with  the  forge  hammer,  or  using  the  winnowing 
fan  in  his  hand,  or  doing  something  or  other  of  the  same  sort." 

«  H.  E.  n.  c.  ii.  a  ff,  E.  iv.  c.  iv. 

*  Beeve's  Edition,  notes,  pp.  384—369.  »  H.  E.  v.  c.  xiv. 
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at  Coldinsrham  who  busied  themselves  with  weavinc:\     We  aj).  677— 
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are  justified  in  regarding  each  of  these  monasteries,  and  to 
some  extent  each  of  the  villages,  as  a  self-sufficing  commu- 
nity where  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  provided  in  due 
proportion  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village 
itself*. 

In  early  days  there  was  in  all  probability  so  little  regular  Trade 
trade   that   no  village    could   rely  on   procuring  necessary  txitud 
stores  except  from  its  own  resources;  the  fact  that  they 
tried  to  do  so  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  most 
backward  hamlet  in  the  present  day;  the  food  came  from 
their    fields,    and    their    herds;    the    flocks    supplied    the 
necessary  clothing;    from   the  waste   land   they  got   fuel, 
and  there  the  swine  lived  on  the  acorns  and  mast';  honey 
held  the  place  of  sugar  as  a  luxury.     Salt  was  however  a  except  for 
requisite  which  could  not  be  produced  in  many  of  the  inland  ^l^uius 
villages  by  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  andJJJ^*** 
which  would  therefore  be  a  very  profitable  industry  in  those 
places  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  it.     This  was  one 
article  the  desire  of  which  would  tend  to  bring  about  the 
existence  of  trade  firom  the  very  first.     Even  the  Arab*,  who 
with  his  flocks  and  date  palms,  is  largely  provided  for,  still 
depends  on  the  caravans  for  salt,  and  many  of  the  English 
villages  must  have  traded  for  it  too.    Till  root  crops  were 
introduced,  it  was  difficult,  from  lack  of  fodder,  to  keep  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  all  through  the  winter ;  and  accordingly 
the  meat  for  winter  use  was  ordinarily  prepared  and  salted 
down  in  the  autumn.    Unless  the  first  English  settlers  were 
stricter  vegetarians  than  is  commonly  supposed,  or  else  were 

1  H.  E.  IV.  c.  XXV. 

*  This  is  more  true  of  the  Colnmbftn  and  Cistercian  honses  than  of  others. 
As  Pzafessor  Middleton  has  pointed  oat  to  me,  there  is  an  interesting  difference 
between  the  results  of  founding  at  any  special  place  a  Benedictine  or  a  Cistercian 
Abb^.  Benedictine  monks  were  not  as  a  role  handicraftsmen,  and  so  even  if  a 
Benedictine  monasteiy  were  set  in  the  oonntry,  a  town  grew  up  ronnd  it  with 
craftsmen  to  supply  its  wants.  With  the  Cistercians  this  was  not  so,  their 
monasteries  were  completely  self-sufficing;  eveiy  possible  craft  that  conld  be 
was  carried  on  by  the  monks  or  by  the  conversit  and  so  the  Cistercian  honses 
often  remained  in  the  solitude  in  which  they  were  founded. 

<  The  plentiful  supplies  which  a  waste  might  furnish  can  be  gathered  from  the 
panegyric  on  Ely  at  the  time  of  Hereward's  defence.  Liber  EUensis^  u.  c.  cv. 

^  Herzfeld,  HandeUgesehichte  der  Jttden,  13. 
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A.D.  577—  well  acquainted  with  the  moQagement  of  meadow  land,  they 
A.D.  901.    ^^^^  ^^^^  practised  this  system  of  salting  down  meat  in 

autumn,   and  salt   must  have  been  a  specially  necessary 
article  for  their  use. 

34.     There  was  not  in  all  probability  any  remarkable 
change  in  tillage  or  industry  during  this  long  period.    As 
has  been  said  above  extensive  culture  prevailed  among  some 
of  the  settlers  in  England,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  hard 
to  account  for  the  modified  survival  at  Lauder^  but  it  doubt- 
Methods  of  loss  gradually  yielded  to  the  more  convenient  methods  of 
'X^''     intensive  culture.    For  this  purpose  q>ecial  fields  were  set 
apart;  these  were  kept  under  crop  with  regular  Allowing 
and  they  were  marked  off  by  large  balks  as  permanent 
arable  fields.     There  was  besides  a  definite  area  of  meadow 
land;  but  during  winter  ail  demarcations  were  removed  so 
that  the  cattle  might  wander  freely  over  the  stubble  and 
on   the   strips  from   which   the   hay  had  been   cleared,  as 
well  as  over  other  portions  of  the  waste.     It  was  an  open 
^       field  system  of  which  traces  still  survive  in  many  parts  of 
England'. 
One  field.  But  though  the  fields  were  thus  permanently  set  apart 

for  arable  purposes  it  was  not  easy  to  go  on  taking  crops 
from  the  same  land  year  after  year  (the  one  field  system) 
without  seriously  exhausting  the  soil' :  and  recourse  was  had 
to  regular  fallowing;  according  to  the  two  field  system,  one  of 
two  arable  fields  was  cropped  each  year,  and  one  lay  fallow ; 
according  to  the  three  fisld  syst'Cm,  two  out  of  three  arable 
fields  were  under  crop  each  year  and  one  lay  fallow. 

1  Maine,  ViU,  Com,  p.  95. 

s  NnmerooB  sorviyals  of  this  state  of  things  can  still  be  noted:  the  great  tnrf 
balks  which  divided  the  fields  from  one  another  are  still  observable  from  the 
railway  between  Hitchin  and  Cambridge;  within  the  present  century  the  whole 
ooontry  between  Royston  and  Newmarket  is  said  to  have  been  nnenclosed;  while 
a  few  isolated  parishes,  of  which  Laxton  in  Nottinghamshire  is  an  example,  are,  or 
lately  were,  in  this  condition.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent  there  is  not  only 
evidence  that  common  tillage  has  existed,  bat  it  actually  holds  its  own. 

Bo  far  as  England  is  concerned  the  fullest  description  may  be  fonnd  in 
Mr  Seebohm's  excellent  book  on  the  ViUage  Community  in  England.  The  maps 
it  contains  render  the  subject  particnlariy  clear. 

>  This  persistent  coltivationaf  the  same  land  with  the  same  crop  is  not  unknown 
however.  See  Hanssen,  Agrarhist.  Ahhand,  i.  192.  Northern  Bnral  Life,  23. 
Oats  was  the  crop  which  was  grown  for  sacoeesive  years  in  Scotland. 
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This  three  field  system  waa  eventually  more  common  a.d.  577— 
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than  the  other,  as  it  gave  better  returns  for  the  same  work,  ^j^^g^  yj^^ 
Early  in  the  autumn  of  each  year  the  husbandmen  would 
plough  the  field  which  had  been  lying  fallow  during  the 
summer  and  sow  it  with  wheat,  rye  or  other  winter  com; 
in  the  spring  they  would  plough  up  the  stubble  of  the  field 
on  which  their  last  wheat  crop  had  been  grown  and  sow 
barley  or  oats  instead ;  the  third  field  would  still  have  the 
stubble  of  the  previous  barley  crop  till  early  in  June,  when 
it  was  ploughed  over  and  left  fallow  till  the  time  of  autumn 
sowing. 
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In  the  following  year,  field  I^  would  be  treated  as  field 
n.  in  the  diagram,  field  II.  as  III.  and  III.  as  I,  thus 
keeping  up  the  rotation. 

The  two  field  system  was  similar ;  the  fields  might  have  <^  two 
been  alternately  wheat  and  fallow ;  though  it  appears  that  it 
was  not  unusual  in  Germany  to  alternate  the  crops  also,  and 
have  wheat,  £ei11ow,  barley,  fallow  in  succession  in  each  field*. 
The  three  field  system  really  means  higher  farming — and  in 
very  sparsely-inhabited  regions  it  may  be  impracticable ;  in 
some  cases,  it  appears  to  have  superseded  the  two  field  Tkeir 
system  and  the  change  was  easy  enough.     It  was  impossible  ad^<mtagea. 
to  prepare  the  ground  so  as  to  sow  a  second  crop  of  wheat 
immediately  after  the  first,  but  there  would  be  no  difficulty 

1  Hanssen,  Agrarhiat.  Abkand.  l  178. 
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A.D.  677—  in  getting  the   land  ready  for  a  spring  crop  if  this  was 
desired.     In  this  way  it  seems  that  the  three  field  sjrstem 
is  possibly  an  improvement  on  a  two  field  husbandry,  but 
the  two  sjrstems  have  been  carried  on  side  by  side  in  some 
districts,  and  the  three  field  system  never  altogether  super- 
seded the  other\    Throughout  England  generally  both  have 
given  way  to   modem   methods   of  convertible   husbandry 
in  which  periods  of  grass  growing  alternate  with  arable 
culture';   and  when  this  change  took  place  the  two  field 
system — as  the  less  elaborate — leant  itself  more  readily  to 
the  alteration,  especially  to  the  introduction  of  four-course 
husbandly'. 
Early  use         Though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  as  to  the  precise 
%^8witem  ^od®  of  cultivation  which  was  in  vogue  in  early  times,  there 
in  Ger-      jg  evcrv  probability  that  the   three   field  system  was  not 

many  and  ,  -rr  •  /.    •      •       i^ 

possibly  in  unknown.     Hanssen  quotes  one  mstance  of  it  m  Germany 
^      '    in  771,  and  considers  that  it  was  the  normal  practice  in  the 
time  and  on  the  estates  of  Charles  the  Great\     The  laws  of 
Ine  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  land  to  be  kept  under  culti- 
vation are   not   obviously  relevant  and  are   certainly  not 
conclusive*,  though  there   is  one  of  them  which  renders  it 
clear  that  some  sort  of  open  field  cultivation  was  in  vogue ; 
when  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  such  open  fields  there 
must  be  difficulty  in  providing  the  temporary  fencing  which 
is  needed  to  keep  the  cattle  oflF  the  growing  com  or  growing 
A.D.  circ.     hay.     King  Ine's  law  provides  as  follows, — "  If  churls  have 
^^"  a  common  meadow  or  other  partible  land*  to  fence,  and 

some  have  fenced  their  part,  some  have  not,  and  (cattle 
stray  in  and)  eat  up  their  common  com  or  grass ;  let  those 
go  who  own  the  gap  and  compensate  to  the  others  who  have 
fenced  their  part,  the  damage  which  there  may  be  done, 
and  let  them  demand  such  justice  on  the  cattle  as  it  may  be 

^  Hanssen,  Agrarkist,  Abkand.  i.  179. 

a  See  below  p.  469. 

>  Hanssen,  Agrarhist,  Ahhand,  1. 178. 

<  Agrarhist,  Abkand.  L  162, 154. 

B  oc.  64,  65,  66  in  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutions,  i.  144.  The  Gebur 
{Hect.  Sing.  Pers.)  was  to  have  seven  acres  of  his  *yard'  sown  when  he  entered 
on  possession,  bnt  was  this  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  whole  ?  In  either  case  it  was 
a  small  holding.    Thorpe,  i.  485. 

^  Obrionsly  strips  in  the  common  arable  fields. 
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right.  But  if  there  be  a  beast  which  breaks  hedges  and  AD.  577— 
goes  in  everywhere,  and  he  who  owns  it  will  not  or  cannot 
restrain  it;  let  him  who  finds  it  in  his  field  take  it  and 
slay  it,  and  let  the  owner  take  its  skin  and  flesh,  and  forfeit 
the  rest*."  This  law  gives  us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the 
early  tillage;  the  fields  undivided  except  by  temporary  fences,  PartibU 
and  each  churl's  land  lying  intermingled  with  the  rest.  A 
holding  of  thirty  acres  would  consist  of  sixty  separate  strips, 
of  which  under  the  three  field  system,  twenty  would  be  in 
cultivation  each  year.  The  strips  were  all  intermingled  in 
each  of  the  great  fields  and  only  marked  oS  from  one  another 
by  narrow  grass  edging. 

Elach  landholder  also  possessed  the  necessary  stock  for  stock  on 
working  his  land — a  pair  of  oxen  went  with  the  ordinary  tR^«. 
villan's  holding  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor.     In  all  proba-   . 
bility  the  tenants  combined  their  stock  and  formed  a  strong 
team,  like  the  manorial  teams  of  eight'  or  twelve',  though 
we  find  mention  of  plough  teams  of  very  various  degrees  of 
strength  ^  and  we  cannot  suppose  of  some  of  them  that  they 
did  very  eflfective  work. 

The  possession  of  draught  oxen  would  have  been  useless  Pasturage. 
unless  the  churl  had  the  means  of  feeding  them ;  for  hay, 
they  had  the  strips  of  meadow  land,  and  for  pasturage  they 
had  &cilities  for  feeding  on  the  common  waste  including  the 
Sedlow  field,  and  on  the  other  fields  between  harvest  and 
seed  time".  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  agricultural  processes  were  carried  on,  and  the 
general  type  was  probably  almost  the  same  whether  the 
cultivators  were  servile  or  free. 

Each  separate  group  was  thus  in  a  position  to  raise  iis  industry  in 
own  food  supply ;  but  it  could  also,  in  all  probability,  furnish  ^aj^ing 
its  own   industrial  requirements  from  its  own  resources  to**^* 
a  fiu*  greater  extent  than  any  agricultural  village  would  do  in 
the  present  day ;  each  was  almost  entirely  self -sufficing.    It 
was  in  these  early  times  an  economic  unit,  with  no  buying 

^  LoMs  of  Ine,  42.    Thorpe,  1. 129. 

>  This  appears  to  have  been  the  normal  team. 

s  Northern  Bural  Life,  p.  88. 

*  0.  C.  Pell  in  Domesday  Studies,  187. 

*  Somtton,  Commons  and  Common  Fields,  4. 
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A.D.  577—  and  sellinir  between  its  members, — ^like  a  household  where 

A.D.  901.  ,    , 

each  member  gets  a  living  and  has  to  do  what  work  there 
is,  instead  of  undertaking  so  much  definite  work  for  so 
much  pay.  A  lady's  maid  is  engaged  to  do  the  dress-making 
for  certain  persons,  and  may  have  much  or  little  to  do ;  but 
she  gets  her  living  and  a  quarterly  salary,  and  is  not  paid  by  the 
piece.  When  the  village  community  is  really  a  self-sufficing 
whole,  the  thatcher  or  smith  ^  is  a  member  of  the  body,  and 
how  re-  pursucs  his  craft  without  payment  either  by  the  hour  or 
piece,  because  his  livelihood  is  secured  to  him  in  the  form  of 
so  many  bushels  from  each  householder,  by  the  custom  of  the 
village ;  he  does  what  work  is  required  in  return  for  his  keep. 
There  are  of  course  many  advantages  in  the  modem  system 
by  which  a  man  is  paid  for  what  he  does ;  on  the  other  hand 
•  the  poorer  rayats  in  India  might  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  a  village  artisan,  while  they  could  not  save  so  as  to 
pay  for  work  at  the  precise  time  they  wanted  it ;  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  the  balance  of  advantage  still  lies  in 
the  primitive  method. 

In  English  villages  in  the  eleventh  century  the  swineherd 
was  commonly  supported  in  this  way ;  each  gebur  was  bound 
to  contribute  six  loaves  towards  his  maintenance'.  In  the 
Welsh  Laws  we  get  minute  regulations  for  co-tillage, — ^the 
contributions  which  were  to  be  made  for  the  common  work, 
and  the  responsibilities  and  reward  of  the  ploughman'.  The 
Brehon  Laws  give  us  a  still  more  complicated  case  of 
collective  labour  and  rights  in  connexion  with  the  use  of 
a  water  mill^.  All  these  regulations  serve  to  illustrate  the 
habits  of  life  in  any  village  which  was  a  single  economic  unit, 
since  buying  and  selling  did  not  go  on  between  the  members, 
but  each  stood  in  a  known  customary  relation  to  the  rest. 
They  had  little  if  any  external  trade,  and  were  practically 
self-sufficient  and  able  to  provide  for  all  their  ordinary  wants* 
from  their  own  resources. 

1  Owentian  Code^  i.  xxxviii.  Leges  WalUce,  i.  xxi.  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales, 
882,  817. 

3  Thorpe,  Ancient  Lawa^  i.  485. 

"  Vendotian  Code^  m.  zxiv.  Leges  Wallicei  n.  zxx.  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales, 
158,  801. 

*  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  iv.  217. 
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35.     There  is  no  evidence  that  the  early  English  villages  a.d.  577— 
valued  their  condition  of  self-sufficiency  so  highly  as  to  try  to 
check  the  development  of  trade,  as  has  been  done  by  Oerman 
and  Indian  communitieB\     On  the  contrary  we  get  the  im-  Betfitming 
pression  that  pains  were  taken  to  foster  intercommunication ;  %(Se!" 
provision  was  certainly  made  for  the  proper  conduct  of  trade ; 
the  laws  of  Ine  insbt  that  chapmen  were  to  traffic  before  dre.  a.d. 

.     .  700 

witnesses,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  prove  their  innocence 

when  accused  of  thefb*.   One  of  Alfred's  laws  insists  that  chap-  drc.  a.d.  * 

men  were  to  present  the  men  they  intended  to  take  with 

them  before  the  king  at  the  folk-moot,  to  explain  how  many 

there  were,  and  to  declare  it  when  they  had  need  of  more*. 

In  another  case  we  read  of  the  dealer  who  came  across  the  dre.  a.d. 

690 

march  from  another  estate,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  gave  him  temporary  shelter*.  On  the  whole,  protection 
was  needed,  for  the  presumption  was  against  the  honesty  of 
the  stranger.  "  If  a  far  coming  man  or  a  stranger  journey  eim.  a.d. 
through  a  wood  out  of  the  highway,  and  neither  shout  nor 
blow  his  horn,  he  is  to  be  held  for  a  thief  and  either  slain  or 
redeemed'."  Besides  attending  to  the  personal  security  of 
chapmen  the  kings  always  insisted  on  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  roads  and  bridges*  without  which  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  exercise  any  authority  throughout  their  dominions ; 
the  four  great  roads  soon  received  EngUsh  names,  and  tracks 
connected  them  with  many  of  the  villages.  The  monasteries 
too  were  centres  from  which  there  was  frequent  communica- 
tion, either  to  cells  on  outlying  estates  or  to  other  churches 
in  England  and  abroad,  and  the  village  life  would  become 
more  comfortable  as  it' ceased  to  be  so  entirely  isolated. 

1  Von  Manrer,  Markverfasaung,  p.  179.  We  find  traces  of  a  complete  protective 
syBtem  on  the  part  of  these  aelf-tuffieing  eommttnitiea,  doselj  analogons  to  the 
protective  system  adopted  later  with  the  view  of  keeping  England  a  aelf-auffieing 
country.  The  sale  of  rare  products  to  other  villages  was  strictly  forhidden  by 
their  customs,  and  that  of  many  chattels  was  only  allowed  after  the  villagers 
had  had  the  refusal  of  them.  Snch  protection  may  also  be  resorted  to,  not 
in  the  interest  of  native  resoorces,  bat  of  native  artisans.  (Compare  below> 
pp.  2S4,  892.) 

s  LawB  of  Ine,  25.    Thorpe,  i.  118. 

>  Laws  0/ Alfred,  34.    Thorpe,  i.  82. 

*  LawB  ofHloihere  and  Edrie,  15,  16.    Thorpe,  i.  82. 
«  LaxD8  of  Ine,  20.    Thorpe,  1. 116. 

*  RtctUudines  Sing,  Person,  i.    Thorpe,  i.  482.    Earle,  Latid  Charters,  xxi. 
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A.D.  577—        Reference  has  been  made  already  to  primitive  trade  in 

A.D.  901.  .  J  r 

Differences  ^^>  ^"*  apart  from  this  there  were  other  ways  in  which 
ofUcai  the  natural  differences  between  localities  must  have  made 
themselves  felt ;  metals  could  not  be  everywhere  obtained — 
for  the  point  of  the  wooden  ploughshare,  and  for  arms  if  for 
nothing  else ;  some  wastes  must  have  been  more  favourable 
for  sheep  and  others  for  swine  :  some  land  for  com'  and  some 
for  meadow;  all  such  natural  differences  would  render  internal 
trade  immensely  advantageous  \  These  physical  circumstances 
would  make  trade  profitable,  as  soon  as  the  social  conditions 
Tht  which  render  trade  possible,  became  general    As  long  as 

^ofTi^  each  village  was  hostile  to  every  other,  defended  from  the 
predatory  incursions  of  neighbours,  not  by  any  respect  for  the 
property  of  others,  but  by  the  wide  extent  of  its  own  waste, 
regular  trade  would  seem  to  be  impossible.  Even  then, 
however,  the  advantages  of  trade  were  so  clearly  felt  that  the 
boundary  place  between  two  or  more  townships  came  to  be 
recognised  as  a  neutral  territory  where  men  might  occasion- 
ally meet  for  their  mutual  benefit,  if  not  on  friendly  terms, 
at  least  without  hostility.  The  boundary  stone  was  the 
Markets,  predccossor  of  the  market-cross,  and  the  neutral  area  round 
it,  the  market  place'.  A  good  deal  of  regular  internal  trade 
may  go  on,  even  in  a  country  which  is  disturbed  by  constant 
feuds,  and  where  every  hamlet  is  liable  to  be  plundered  by 
the  men  from  other  villages.  There  is  no  reason  for  refusing 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  internal  trade 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  English  settlement  We  may 
perhaps  add  that  the  market  and  its  customs  may  have  been 
instituted  among  the  tribes  before  their  immigration,  and 
imported  rather  than  developed  here. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  that  from  very  early  times  there 
must  have  been  regular  trade;  not  indeed  carried  on  from 
day  to  day,  but  still,  in  regular  places  at  particular  times ;  not 
merely  like  the  occasional  visit  of  a  ship  to  a  savage  island, 

1  Compare  AristoUe's  account  of  early  bartering  as  distingnished  from  trading 
for  the  sake  of  profit:  ij  fikv  oZ»  ToiauTti  fisrafikriTucfi  ovt«  irmpd  ipvviv  odre 
Xpflft^aTicrriKii^  iarlv  tl6o%  ou64¥'  el«  dvairX.rip(»ai¥  yap  Ttft  icara  ipua-iw  aitrapKsla^ 
VP.    Politic8t  I.  c.  9,  §  6. 

s  Maine,  Village  Comm.t  192.  Compare  also  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Origin  of 
Civilisation^  p.  206,  on  the  yarions  functions  which  bonndary  stones  have  served. 
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but  occurriniT  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals  which  could  aj>.  577^ 

•  •  AD  901 

be  anticipated,  and  for  which  preparation  might  be  made. 
And  this  introduces  a  most  import€u:it  step  in  advance ;  when 
men  engage  in  labour,  not  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  their  own 
wants  by  the  things  they  produce,  but  with  a  view  to 
exchange,  their  labour  results  not  only  in  chattels  for  their 
own  use,  but  wares  for  the  market  as  well  There  is  a 
further  change  to  be  noted ;  while  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
exchange,  it  is  not  so  well  worth  while  for  anyone  to  preserve 
a  surplus;  a  very  abundant  harvest  is  more  likely  to  be 
prodigally  used  within  the  year,  and  so  with  all  other 
supplies ;  but  the  existence  of  opportunities  for  trade  makes 
it  well  worth  while  to  gather  a  store  that  far  exceeds  any 
prospective  need  and  to  stow  in  warehouses  for  sale'  all  that  Ware- 
need  not  be  used  by  the  producers  to  satisfy  their  immediate  a  view  t! 
wants;  the  conditions  are  present  which  still  further  favour -^^^^ 
the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

36.    The  disorders  of  the  three  centuries  which  succeeded  P^^y  of 

ttiafutrtoi 

the  battle  of  Deorham  seem  to  have  tended  to  the  demorali-  skoi. 
sation  of   the    victors;    there  is  little  evidence  that  the 
Christian  English  of  the  ninth  century  had  advanced   on 
their  heathen  forefathers  in  any  of  the  arts  of  life,  except  ip 
so  far  as  they  were  subject  to  foreign  influences.     Some  new  introduc- 
forms  of  skill  had  been  introduced  by  Christian  missionaries ;  ^^%eio 
writing  and  illuminating  on  parchment  with  the  brilliant  ^'^'' 
colours  which  attracted  Alfred  as  a  child',  were  arts  that 
occupied  the  monks  in  the  scriptoritum,  and  some   found 
employment  in  lock-making  and  other  forms  of  working  in 
metals.     Glass  beads  had  probably  been  used  for  ornament  Glass. 
long  before,  but  the  use  of  window  glass  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  Benedict  Biscop  in  the  seventh  century*.     "  When  a.d.  676. 
the  work  was  drawing  to  completion,  he  sent  messengers 
to  Gaul  to  bring  over  glass  makers — a  kind  of  workman 
hitherto  unknown  in  Britain, — ^to  glaze  the  windows  of  the 
church  and  its  aisles  and  chancels.     And  so  it  happened 
that  when  they  came   they  not    only   accomplished    that 
particular  work  which  was  required  of  them,  but  from  this 

1  Hennurn,  UfUersuehungent  p.  25.  >  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred^  n.  450. 

*  Bede,  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth  (Stevenson'B  TranBlation),  p.  607. 
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time  they  caused  the  English  nation  to  understand  and 
learn  this  kind  of  handicraft,  which  was  of  no  inconsiderable 
utility  for  the  enclosing  of  the  lamps  of  the  church,  or 
for  various  uses  to  Which  vessels  are  put\"  Other  arts  for 
domestic  comfort  which  had  been  used  in  Roman  Britain 
were  reintroduced  or  revived  at  a  later  date  but  under 
similar  ecclesiastical  influence.  The  Abbey  of  Ohristchurch 
at  Canterbury  had  an  admirable  water  supply,  which  was 
thoroughly  Roman  in  all  its  arrangements  and  fitting8^  but 
it  was  not  constructed  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  importation  of  vestments  from  abroad  would  give  a 
considerable  impulse  to  the  feminine  arts,  as  they  then  were, 
of  weaving  and  embroidery.  Aldhelm*  describes  most  gor- 
geously woven  brocades,  though  he  does  not  speak  of  them  as 
of  native  manu&cture :  but  the  art  of  embroidery  soon  took 
root^,  and  the  English  rapidly  attained  a  high  degree  of  skill 
which  was  maintained  all  through  the  middle  ages. 

This  increased  skill  in  ecclesiastical  art  is  quite  compatible 
with  a  decline  in  some  of  the  arts  of  war  in  which  they  had 
formerly  excelled.  As  an  agricultural  people,  whose  expedi- 
tions were  chiefly  directed  against  their  neighbours  and  the 
Welsh,  they  had  little  occasion  for  a  sea-£aiing  life ;  and  they 
had  probably  lost  much  of  their  skill  in  seamanship..  It 
seems  not  impossible  that  Christian  influence  discouraged  the 
pursuit  of  war  as  a  trade^,  and  that  the  effective  force  of  the 
people  declined  in  this  respect.  At  any  rate  they  were 
compelled  to  cultivate  arts  they  had  apparently  forgotten, 
when  they  were   forced   to  resist  the  Danes;  and  to  resist 

was  in  this  way  that  King  Alfred  set  himself  to  revive 'the 

^  Glass  had  been  manufactured  in  Britain  in  Roman  times,  bat  the  art  had 
died  out;  as  it  apparently  did  again,  after  being  reintroduced  in  the  seventh 
century.    T.  H.  Turner,  Domestic  Architecture,  i.  76. 

*  Willis,  Architectural  History  of  Christchurch,  160.  Monks  in  Greenland 
had  their  cells  warmed  by  pipes  of  hot  water  laid  on  from  a  natural  hot 
spring  dose  by.  Major,  Zenij  pp.  Ixxxvii,  17.  Compare  the  Franciscans'  Conduit 
at  Southampton  in  1290.    Dayies,  Southampton,  114. 

>  De  LaudiJbus  Virginitatis.    Migne,  lxzxix.  114. 

*  Liber  Elienns,  n.  c.  Ixiil. 

B  It  is  certainly  curious  to  notice  how  soon  the  power  of  the  Norsemen  declined 
after  their  conversion  was  effected. 
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art  of  shipbuilding.  "  He  commanded  long  ships  to  be  built  A.D.  677— 
to  oppose  the  esks ;  they  were  full  nigh  twice  as  long  as  the 
others ;  some  had  sixty  oars  and  some  had  more ;  they  were 
both  swifter  and  steadier  and  also  higher  than  the  others. 
They  were  shapen  neither  like  the  Frisian,  nor  the  Danish, 
but  so  as  it  seemed  to  him  they  would  be  most  efficient\" 
How  &r  Alfred's  new  design  was  really  an  improvement  or 
not  it  may  be  hard  to  say,  as  the  first  engagement  near  the 
Isle  of  Wight  seemed  to  show  that  the  West  Saxons  were  not 
fit  to  manage  them. 

The  Danes  could  doubtless  have  given  him  much  instruc-  -D®*"*. 
tion  in  the  arts  of  navigation ;  the  Scigas  show  that  they  made  a.d.^66/ 
voyages  at  this  time  and  during  the  succeeding  centuries, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  undertaken  by  any  of  the 
ancients,  and  were  not  repeated  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
Some,  like  the  polar  exploration  of  Halldor,  would  be 
regarded  as  remarkable  expeditions  even  now*.  On  these 
voyages  they  had  neither  compass,  nor  any  of  the  appliances 
of  modem  navigation,  but  they  had  ingenious,  though  rather 
rough  and  ready,  methods  of  making  observations.  Distance  andobser- 
they  calculated  by  a  day's  sail,  which  was  estimated  at  about  ^ 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  geographical  miles';  they  guessed  at 
the  direction  of  the  nearest  land  by  letting  birds  escape  and 
watching  the  direction  of  their  flight*.  They  observed  on 
one  voyage'  that  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  both  night 
and  day;  on  S.  James'  Day  it  was  not  higher  when  at  the 
meridian  "  than  that  when  a  man  lay  across  a  six  oared  boat 
towards  the  gunwale,  the  shade  of  that  side  of  the  boat 
which  was  nearest  the  sun,  fell  on  his  &jce,  but  at  midnight 
was  it  as  high  as  at  home  in  the  settlement  when  it  is  in 
the  north  west."  Rafii'  has  interpreted  this  as  showing  they 
were  in  75®  46"  north  latitude,  but  it  at  any  rate  illustrates 
a  primitive  mode  of  nautical  observation. 

37.     There  were  other  respects  in  which  King  Alfred  Voyage  of 
was  certainly  anxious  to  learn  from  his  foes ;  the  Northmen 

1  EnffUsk  ChranicUt  897  (Bohn's  Edition). 

s  Beamish,  Discovery  of  America,,  126.  '  Ibid.  p.  53. 

^  Macphenon,  AwnaU^  i.  261.  ^  Beamish,  127. 

^  Antiqu.  Americanae,  Abstract  of  Evidence,  p.  xzxix. 
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A.D.  577—  even  in  his  time  had  undertaken  distant  explorations  and 

A  D  901  • 

opened  up  important  trading  routes.  It  appears  that  in  the 
ninth  century  they  had  regular  trade  from  the  Baltic  to  Arabia 
and  the  East  by  means  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Sea^;  while  they  had  also  settlements 

A.D.  874.     ^  Iceland  from  which  they  afterwards  made  their  way  to 

A.D.  985.  Greenland  and  even  explored  some  part  of  North  America*. 
Alfred  put  on  record'  the  accounts  he  received  of   the 

Ohthere,  voyage  of  Ohthere,  a  whaler  and  owner  of  many  reindeer, 
who  dwelt  in  Helgeland  in  Norway  and  who  had  sailed, 
partly  in  hopes  of  procuring  walrus  tusks  and  partly  as  an 
explorer,  till  he  rounded  the  North  Cape  and  penetrated  to  the 
White  Sea.     He  also  voyaged  along  the  coast  of  Norway  and 

Wu^atan.  through  the  Sound^,  whilst  Wul&tan  a  Dane  recounted  how 
he  had  sailed  up  the  Baltic  to  an  East  Prussian  port^ :  but 
the  interest  which  Alfred  took  in  these  more  southerly 
voyages  shows  how  little  Englishmen  then  knew  of  the  seas 
which  were  perfectly  familiar  to  the  merchants  of  the  north- 
em  lands,  from  which  according  to  Alfr^  a  portion  of  their 
fore&thers  had  emigrated. 

EngUak  In  SO  far  as  the  English  had  carried  on  foreign  trade  at  all 

^  it  was  with  southern  lands.     An   English  merchant  was 

sojourning  at  Marseilles  early  in  the  eighth  century' ;  they 
apparently  frequented  the  £Edrs  of  Rouen,  S.  Denys,  and 
Troyes  or  elsewhere  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Great ; 

A.D.  796.  the  letter  to  Ofifa  of  Mercia  in  which  he  assures  them  of 
justice  and  protection  is  our  earliest  commercial  treaty^ 

^  Worsaae,  Danes  and  Norwefftans^  108.  ^  See  below,  p.  86. 

8  Alfred,  Orosius  (Bosworth),  §  13,  p.  39. 
*  Alfred,  Orosius  (Bosworth),  §  19,  p.  47. 
B  Alfred,  Orosius,  §  20,  p.  50. 

6  Lappenberg,  Englamd  under  Saxon  Kings,  n.  864. 

7  De  peregrmis  yero,  qui  pro  axnore  Dei,  et  salute  animamm  soanun  beatomm 
limina  Apostolomm  adire  desiderant,  sicnt  olim  perdonaTiiniis,  cmn  pace  sine  omni 
pertnrbatione  yadant,  sno  itineri  secnm  necessaria  portanteB.  Sed  probavimtis 
qaosdam  frandnlenter  negotiandi  cansa  se  intermiscere:  lacra  sectantes  non 
religioni  servientes.  Si  tales  inter  eos  inveniantnr  locis  opportnuis  statuta 
solvant  telonea;  cteteri  absolnti  vadant  in  pace.  De  negotiatoribns  qnoqae 
scripsisti  nobis,  qnos  ▼olnmos  ez  mandate  nostro  nt  protectionem  et  patrodninm 
habeant  in  regno  nostro  legitime,  juxta  antiqnam  consaetadinem  negotiandi.  £t 
si  in  aliqno  looo  injnsta  affigantnr  oppressione,  reolament  se  ad  nos,  vel  nostros 
indices,  et  plenam  jnbebimns  jostitiam  fieri    Similiter  et  nostri,  si  aliqnid  sub 
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But  Englishmen  habitually  passed  still  further  south,  and  a  AJ).  577— 
year  in  which  the  usual  communication  with  Rome  did  not 
take  place  seemed  to  deserve  special  mention  from  the 
Chronicler^ :  Alfred  had  gone  there  as  a  boy,  when  his  &ther  a.d.  858. 
visited  the  Pope  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  attendants*. 
His  emissaries  at  a  later  time  undertook  a  still  greater 
enterprise  when  Sigeburt  bishop  of  Sherboume  travelled  to 
India  itself  with  King  Alfred's  gifts  to  the  shrine  of  S. 
Thomas,  and  brought  back  many  brilliant  gems  on  his  return'. 

The  particular  trade  of  which  we  hear  most  during  these  The  dave 
centuries  is  traffic  in  slaves — not  necessarily  because  it  was 
the  most  important,  but  because  it  was  obnoxious  to  Christian 
sentiment.     We  may  well  remember  that  it  was  the  sight  of 
English  slaves  in  the  market  at  Rome  which  first  touched  the  a.d.  678. 
heart  of  Gregory  as  a  deacon  and  made  him  desire  to  send 
the  gospel  message  to  our  distant  isle*.     But  we  feel  that 
the  trade  must  have  been  generally  prevalent  in  districts 
where   ancillcB  and  eervi  were  used  as  money,  and  pay- 
ments were  reckoned  in  terms  of  slaves*.     From  very  early  eirc,  a.d. 
times   penalties   were   imposed   on   those   who   sold   their 
countrymen,  bond  or  free,   over  the  sea,  "though   he  be 
guilty*":  and  it  was  reiterated  that  Christians'  should  not, 

yestra  potestate  injnflte  patiantiir,  redament  se  ad  yestnB  leqiiitatia  jndidmn,  ne 
afiqiia  inter  nostroe  alicabi  oboriri  possit  pertorbatio.  Haddan  and  Stnbba, 
CotmciU,  m.  496. 

I  Englith  Chronicle,  889. 

>  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  {Church  Hutorituu),  n.  445. 

s  William  of  Malmeabnry,  Otsta  Ponti/icumt  n.  80.  Some  donbt  has  been  cast 
on  the  tmth  of  this  story  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Alfred 
by  Asser,  who  does  not  speak  of  direct  commnnication  with  any  more  distant 
potentate  than  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  See  his  AtmaU  in  Church  ffittorians 
of  England,  n.  p.  472.  But  Panli  points  ont  that  the  journey  was  not  more  imprac- 
ticable  than  that  of  Charles  the  Great's  emissaries  to  Bagdad,  and  that  the  report  of 
that  exploit  might  have  stimulated  him  to  this  undertaking.   Life  of  Alfred,  146. 

*  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  iniqnitons  traffic  with  Italy  was 
carried  on  in  Christian  times.    Compare  Haddan  and  Stnbbe,  CouncHa,  m.  881. 

*  For  the  use  of  slaves  compare  Haddan  and  Stabbs,  CouncHa  cmd  Documents, 
n.  127,  where  canons  are  quoted  in  which  payments  are  reckoned  in  cmcHUb 
and  tervi.  See  also  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  i.  p.  xlvi.  Cumhal  (originally  a 
female  slave)  is  constantly  used  as  a  measure  of  value.    See  below  p.  116. 

*  Laws  oflne,  11.    Thorpe,  i.  111. 

T  The  redemption  of  slaves  was  a  recognised  form  of  Christian  benevolence, 
S.  B.  Maitiand,  Dark  Ages,  p.  88.  S.  Eligius  while  still  a  leading  man  at  the 
court  of  Dagobert,  spent  large  sums  in  redeeming  slaves  by  twenty,  thirty,  fifty 
or  even  a  hundred  at  a  time.  Vita  8,  JEligii  (Migne,  Lxzzvn.  487).    The  monks 

C.  6 
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A.D.  577—  at  any  rate,  be  sold  into  a  heathen  land\  but  despite 
the  frequent  fulminations  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  autho- 
rity the  trade  appears  to  have  continued.  It  existed  in  all 
its  horror  at  Bristol'  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest';  and 
if  we  may  trust  Giraldus  Cambrensis  it  had  not  'been 
stamped  out  in  the  twelfth  century*.  The  Irish  bishops 
incited  their  flocks  to  boycott  the  English  slave  dealer  in 
1172.  From  the  accounts  of  the  early  fairs  in  Germany  it 
almost  seems  as  if  they  could  have  been  little  else  than 
slave  marts^,  and  it  may  well  be  that  at  the  fairs  which  the 
northern  merchants  held  on  the  shore',  the  captives  they 
had  kidnapped'  formed  the  staple  article  of  trade. 

of  Jiunibges  in  the  seyentli  century  fitted  ont  vesselB  in  which  they  sailed  great 
distances  to  redeem  captives  and  slaves.  Montalembert,  u.  501.  See  also  Vita 
Anathariit  cc.  21,  66  (Migne,  cxvin.  975,  1007).  Missionaries  also  adopted  the 
plan  of  purchasing  yoong  heathen  slaves,  whom  they  trained  as  Christians, 
Vita  Anscharii,  c.  63  (Migne,  cxvm.  1005). 

1  Laws  of  Ethelred,  v.  2,  vi.  9,  vm.  5.  Thorpe,  i.  805,  317,  338.  Theodori 
Pcenitent,  zui.  4,  5.  Thorpe,  n.  50.  Excerpt.  Ecgherii,  cl.  Thorpe,  n.  124. 
PcBnitent.  Ecghtrtif  iv.  26.  Thorpe,  n.  213.  On  the  trade  as  carried  on  in  the 
fairs  of  Champagne,  see  Bonrqnelot,  Mimoires  Acad,  dea  Inscriptions,  ii"*  Serie,  v. 
i.  309 ;  he  explains  that  Jews  were  the  agents  who  sold  Christian  slaves  to  the 
Mussulmans  of  Spain  and  Africa,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  the  trade  at 
MontpeUier  in  Saracen  slaves  and  slave  girls  lasted  till  the  fifteenth  c^itnry.  On 
the  Eastern  trade,  see  Heyd,  n.  543. 

3  Vicns  est  maritimns,  Brichston  dictns,  a  quo  recto  cursn  in  Hibemiam 
transmittitur,  ideoque  illius  terroB  barbariei  acoommodus.  Hnjus  indigen»  cum 
cieteris  ex  Anglia  causa  mercimonii,  siepe  in  Hibemiam  annavigant.  Ab  his 
Wlfstanus  morem  vetustissimnm  sustulit,  qui  sic  a»imis  eorum  occalluerat,  ut  nee 
Dei  amor  nee  Regis  Willehni  hactenns  eum  abolere  potuissent.  Homines  enim  ex 
omni  Anglia  coemptos  majoris  spe  qnsestns  in  Hibemiam  distrahebant;  ancillasqne 
prius  ludibrio  lecti  habitas  jamque  preegnautes  venum  proponebant.  Videres  et 
gemeres  concatenatos  funibus  Iniseromm  ordines  et  utrinsque  sexus  adolesoentes : 
qui  Uberali  forma,  setate  Integra  barbaris  miserationi  essent,  cotidie  prostitni, 
cotidie  venditarL  Facinus  execrandum,  dedecus  miserabile,  nee  beUuini  affectus 
memores  homines,  necessitudines  suas  ipsum  postremo  sanguinem  suum  servituti 
addicere.  William  of  Malmesbury,  De  Vita  S,  Wlstani^  n.  20,  in  Wharton,  Anglia 
Sacrat  n.  258. 

^  See  also  the  tolls  at  Lewes  in  Domesday.  ^  Exp.  Hib.  i.  c.  18. 

s  G.  J.  Thorkelin  {Essay  on  Slave  Trade)  has  collected  many  incidental 
notices  of  this  trade  in  Ghermany  and  the  North:  "Helmold  beheld  at  once  in 
the  market  at  Mecklenburgh  no  less  than  7000  Danes  exposed  to  sale,"  p.  9. 

0  Worsaae  {Danes  and  Norwegians,  100)  states  that  merchants  from  all  parts 
assembled  at  the  annual  fair  at  Elsinore:  "booths  were  erected  along  the  shore ; 
foreign  wares  were  bartered  for  fish,  hides  and  valuable  furs ;  whilst  various  games, 
and  all  sorts  of  merry-making  took  place."  A  similar  fair  was  formerly  held  at 
Scarborough. 

7  The  opening  of  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  c.  5,  gives  an  interesting 
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V.    Danes. 

38.    The  Danes  were  the  first   of  the   foreign  shoots  aj).  787— 
which  were  grafted  into  the  English  stock ;  many  circum-  ^  vigorous 
stances  have  combined  to  make  us  neirlect  the  importance  ^^^  ^ 
of  the  fresh  life  that  we  then  received.     We  have  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  view  the  Danes  with  the  eyes  of  our  own 
chroniclers — ^as  cruel  plunderers*,  who  destroyed  churches, 
and  amassed  treasures  at  the  expense  of  peaceful  citizens; 
we  admire  the  heroism  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  promotion  of  skill  and  enterprise,  but  we  forget  that 
the  English  people  were  even  then  so  enfeebled  that  h^ltamnmathe 
their  country  had  been  wrested  from  them ;  and  though  his  ^0mA. 
immediate  successors  obtained  a  widely  extended  supremacy, 
the  kingdom  fell  at  length  into  the  hands  of  a  better  man. 
When  the  line  of  Wessex  re-appeared  in  the  person  of  the  a.d.  1042. 
Confessor,   he    could    not  trust   to  native    administrators; 
Danes  still  filled  important  posts  and  Norman  habits  begap 
to  supersede  the  older  usages.   Despite  the  success  of  Egbert 
and  the  genius  of  Alfred,  the  English  had  not  been  fused 
into  a  united,  well  ordered  polity ;  and  the  state  of  the  Church  a.d.  960. 
in  S.  Dunstan's  time  gives  an  un&vourable  impression  of  the 
whole  tone  of  Society.    The  English  had  settled  down,  they 
had  adopted  Christianity,  but  they  had  not  preserved  the 

picture  of  the  times.  When  a  hoy  the  Yessel  m  whfeh  he  and  his  mother  were 
sailing  mider  the  care  of  some  merchants  was  attacked  by  vikings,  "  who  made 
booty  both  of  the  people  and  goods,  killing  some,  and  dividing  others  as  slaves. 
Olaf  was  separated  from  his  mother,  and  an  Esthonian  man  called  Elerkon  got 
him  as  lus  share,  along  with  Thoralf  and  Thorkils.  Elerkon  thought  that  Thoralf 
was  too  old  for  a  slave,  and  that  there  was  not  mnch  work  to  be  got  out  of  him, 
so  he  killed  him;  but  took  the  boys  with  him,  and  sold  them  to  a  man  called 
Elaerk,  for  a  stout  and  good  ram.  A  third  man  called  Beas  bought  Olaf  for  a 
good  cloak."    Laing,  Ckroniclesy  i.  371. 

^  The  cruelty  with  which  Boger  Hoveden  and  the  author  of  the  life  of  8. 
^phege  charge  the  Danes  is  thus  explained  by  ThorkeUn :  "  The  Danes  had  no 
market  for  slaves  in  England,  and  they  could  neither  give  a  share  of  their 
provisions  to  their  captives,  nor  detach  a  body  of  men  from  the  army  to  keep 
in  order  such  an  immense  number  of  slaves,  whom  they  knew  would  undertake 
anything  that  might  restore  them  to  Uberty,  and  enable  them  to  harass  their 
enemy.  Under  such  circumstances  the  barbarians  had  no  other  alternative  than 
to  put  their  captives  to  death— death  was  perhaps  far  preferable  to  a  diseased 
life  consumed  in  a  horrid  dungeon,  which  has  often  been  the  case."  Essay  on 
Slave  Tradct  p.  29. 

6—2 
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A.D.  787—  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  eager  activity  which  still  charac- 
terised their  kin  beyond  the  sea.  . 

None  trade       ^^  Older  to  form  any  fair  estimate  of  the  importance  of 

^^^  the  element  which  was  thus  grafted  into  the  English  stock 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Danes 
and  Norsemen,  and  the  proo6  of  their  extraordinary  vigour 
and  enterprise,  at  the  very  time  when  so  many  of  the  race 
were  settling  in  England  They  had  opened  up  a  vast  com- 
merce with  the  East,  by  the  Russian  rivers  and  the  Caspian 
or  the  Black  Sea;  amber  was  probably  the  chief  article  of 
export  and  the  precious  metals  were  brought  in  return. 
Large  numbers  of  Arabian  coins  have  been  dug  up;  "in 
Sweden,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  such  an 
immense  quantity  of  these  has  been  found  at  various  times, 
that  in  Stockholm  alone  above  twenty  thousand  pieces  have 
been  preserved,  presenting  more  than  a  thousand  different 
dies,  and  coined  in  about  seventy  towns  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  districts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Caliphs  ....  It 
was  the  trade  with  the  East  that  originally  gave  considerable 
importance  to  the  city  of  Visby  in  Grothland;  and  it  was 
subsequently  the  Russian  trade  that  made  Visby,  in 
conjunction  with  Novgorod,  important  members  of  the 
Qerman  Hanseatic  League.  As  long  as  the  Arabian  trade 
flourished  Gothland  was  the  centre  of  a  very  animated 
traffic.  Even  now  an  almost  incredible  number  of  German, 
Hungarian  and  particularly  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  is  dug  up  in  the  island.  The  collec- 
tion of  coins  in  Stockholm  comprises  an  assortment  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins,  mostly  the  product  of  these  discoveries,  which, 
for  extent  and  completeness  surpasses  the  greatest  collections 
of  the  sort,  even  in  London  and  England  \"  Political 
disturbances  in  the  eleventh  century  gave  a  considerable 
shock  to  this  trade  however;  the  Italian  dep6ts  obtained 
a  large  share  of  the  traffic  after  the  Crusades  and  the  re- 
opening of  a  route  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  one,  by  the 

A.D.  1658.  Russian  Company,  was  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
events  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

1  Worsafte,  Dams  and  Norwegians,  103.    This  is  no  longer  the  case;    the 
collection  in  the  British  Musemn  is  second  to  none. 
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In  the  north  and  west  their  achievements  were  still  more  A.D.  787— 
remarkable  and  bear  witness  to  the  boldness  of  their  seaman-  setOemmu 
ship.     In  874  the  colonisation  of  Iceland  began  and  proceeded  ^  ^: 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  Harold  Haarfager  feared  thatt»tA« 
Norway  would  be  depopulated.     They  found  parts  of  the  wut. 
island  already  occupied  by  some  men  such  as  those  who  in  frail  ictUmd, 
coracles,  made  of  two  hides  and  a  half,  and  with  only  a  few 
days'  provisions,  left  their  home  in  Ireland  whence  ''they 
had  stolen  away  because  they  desired  for  the  love  of  Ood 
to  be  in  a  state  of  pilgrimage  they  recked  not  where  \" 
The  Irish  monks,  like  their  Welsh  brethren,  deserted  the 
island  when  it  was  invaded  by  heathens*,  and  the  Danes 
had  soon  occupied  the  whole  of  it  with  their  settlements. 

From  Iceland  they  pushed  still  fetrther  away;  storm-driven 
mariners  had  brought  back  reports  of  a  land  in  the  west. 
Eric  the  Red,  who  had  been  banished  from  Norway  for  one 
murder  and  from  some  parts  of  Iceland  for  another  crime, 
was  forced  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  exploration ;  after  two 
years  he  returned  with  the  intention  of  getting  companions 
to  form  a  settlement.  He  called  the  land  which  he  had  Greenland, 
found  '''Greenland  'because'  quoth  he  'people  will  be  attracted 
thither  if  the  land  has  a  good  name'."  The  fleet  of 
colonists  suffered  much  from  a  storm,  but  enough  escaped  to 
found  two  settlements  in  985'. 

In  the  following  year  Bjami,  the  son  of  one  of  the  a.d.  986. 
colonists,  set  sail  with  the  view  of  joining  his  father  in 
Greenland.  After  three  days'  sail,  he  got  into  a  fog,  and 
was  driven  for  many  days  by  the  north  wind ;  at  last  they 
sighted  land,  but  they  did  not  go  ashore  as  from  its  appearance 
they  were  sure  it  was  not  Greenland^  they  worked  their  way 
northwards  in  the  open  sea,  but  returning  at  times  to  the 

1  English  Chronicle,  891  (Bohn). 

s  "  j^%  that  tune  was  Iceland  covered  with  woods  between  the  mountains  and 
the  shore.  Then  were  here  Christian  people  whom  the  Northmen  called  Papas, 
hat  they  went  afterwards  away  because  they  would  not  be  here  among  heathens, 
and  left  after  them  Irish  books  and  bells  and  croziers  from  which  could  be  seen 
that  they  were  Irishmen.  But  then  began  people  to  travel  much  here  out  from 
Norway  until  King  Harold  forbade  it  because  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  land 
had  began  to  be  thinned  of  inhabitants."  Scheda  of  Art  Frode.  Beamish, 
Discovery  of  America,  175. 

>  Saga  of  Erik  the  Ited.    Beamish,  49. 
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A.D.  787—  coast,  and  thus  saw  lands  which  have  been  identified  as 
Connecticut,  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Nova 
Scotia  (Markland)  and  Nevrfoundland  (Helluland).  When  at 
last  Bjami  reached  Greenland  his  lack  of  curiosity  in  not 
having  gone  ashore  became  a  matter  of  reproach  to  him.  Leif 
the  son  of  Eric  the  Red  was  determined  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  discovery;  he  visited  the  lands  Bjami  had  sighted,  and 
wintered  in  Mount  Hope  Bay  near  Cape  Cod*.  They  called 
the  place  y}nland,  as  a  German  sailor  recognised  grapes 
among  the  products  of  the  country ;  none  of  the  others  had 
seen  them  before,  but  he  was  familiar  with  them  on  the 
Rhine.  In  1007  an  attempt  was  made  from  Iceland  to 
establish  a  regular  settlement  in  Vynland  and  occasional 
communication  was  kept  up  for  some  time.  Curiously  enough 
the  Danes  appear  to  have  been  anticipated  in  this  settlement 
also  by  the  Irish — not  indeed  by  ecclesiastics ;  how  or  when 
the  first  Irish  emigrants  crossed  the  Atlantic  is  unknown', 
but  a  country  somewhat  south  of  Vynland  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  Great  Ireland,  and  there  are  a  curious  number 
of  survivals  which  confirm  the  evidence  of  Sagas  on  this  point. 
As  to  the  Danish  expeditions,  the  evidence  is  irrefiragable  and 
it  is  amply  confirmed  by  monuments  and  runic  inscriptions 
at  different  points  on  the  American  coast*.  We  may  certainly 
feel  that  it  was  a  most  important  thing  for  the  future  of 
England,  that  a  large  area  of  our  land  was  peopled  with  men 
who  could  plan  and  carry  out  such  explorations  as  these. 

39.  Of  the  Danes  as  mere  plunderers  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more*;  the  changes  which  were  made  by  the  Danes 
as  conquerors  are  of  constitutional  rather  than  economic 

1  Beamish,  p.  68. 

*  Mr  Beamish  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  in  the  fourth  century  when  the 
Irish  made  snoh  yigorons  attacks  on  Boman  Britain,  p.  218. 

>  The  later  histoiy  of  these  settlements  is  somewhat  obscure ;  in  1121  Bishop 
Eric  of  Greenland  Tisited  Vynland  (Beamish,  149) :  in  1347  a  ship  is  mentioned  as 
coming  from  Markland  (Nova  Scotia).  We  read  of  interoonrse  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  work  of  a  Venetian  named  Zeno;  the 
genuineness  of  this  has  been  mnch  disputed,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  established 
by  Major,  Voyages  of  the  Zeni  (Hakluyt  Society).  The  Greenland  colony 
reoeiyed  little  assistance  from  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Esquimaux  about  1418. 
Major,  Zeni,  p.  IxtL 

*  See  above  p.  49. 
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interest  but  the  influence  which  was  exercised  by  the  Danes  aj>.  787— 

.  .  k.Ti  1066 

as  settlers  demands  attention.    It  is  certainly  noticeable  that  ^.p '979.  ' 
the  Danelagh,  as  defined  in  the  time  of  Alfired,  including  as 
it  did  East  Anglia  and  Yorkshire,  has  contributed  so  much 
to  English  industrial  success;  while  a  closer  study  would 
show  that  the  ports  on  other  coasts,  where  commerce  has  its  exteiu. 
been  ardently  pursued,  have  had  a  large  infusion  of  Danish 
or  Northern  blood*.     The  numbers  who  came  to  this  country 
were  so  great  that  they  really  formed  an  important  element  aj>.  911. 
in  the  population.   RoUo  and  the  Northmen  who  took  posses- 
sion of  Neustria,  were  plunderers  transformed  into  conquerors, 
who  lorded  it  over  the  existing  inhabitants ;  but  in  England 
part  of  Lincolnshire  became  completely  Danish  and  the  north 
eastern  side  of  Watling  Street  was  so  largely  populated  by 
Danes  that  their  customs  superseded  those  of  the  English. 

There  were  not  of  course  the  same  difficulties  in  the  way  Am^Uga- 
of  amalgamation  between  the  Danes  and  the  conquered 
Angles,  as  had  been  felt  when  the  English  overcame  the 
Romanised  Welsh,  since  both  came  of  the  same  stock ;  but 
there  may  have  been  some  displacement  of  population,  espe- 
cially in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  Danish  raids  many  English 
lives  must  have  been  sacrificed,  and  such  of  the  younger 
generation  as  were  spared  and  were  deemed  superfluous 
would  find  their  way  to  slave  marts  across  the  sea;  but 
after  all  England  was  probably  not  so  thickly  populated 
that  the  Danish  settlers  need  have  had  much  difficulty  in 
finding  room  for  themselves. 

Their  rural  settlements  were  probably  very  similar  to  character 
those  which  the  English  had  made;  many  of   them  are^^^,,^^ 
easily  distinguished  by  the  forms  of  the  name,  and  especially 
by  the  familiar  termination  in  -by.    There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  villages  which  take  their  names  from 
persons*,  rather  than  from  septs,  and  perhaps   this  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  character  of  the  invading  bands  in 
the  English  and  Danish  conquests  respectively.    The  villages «'» large 
in  the  Danish  parts  of  England  are  comparatively  large ;  as        ^ 
was  the  case  in  Denmark  also,  where  there  were  few  isolated 

1  Compare  the  map  in  Dr  Taylor's  Words  and  Plans. 
>  Streatfleld,  I/incolnshire  and  the  Danes,  c.  t. 
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A.i>.  787—  homes,  or  small  hamlets.     One  other  characteristic  feature 
is  observable  in  the  great  Survey;  in  the  Danish  counties, 
such  as  Lincolnshire  and  in  East  Anglia^  a  very  large  pro- 
of/reemen.  portion  of  freemen  still  survived\     In  the  English  counties 
they  were  no  longer  found  in  any  considerable  numbers ;  but 
we  are  not  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that  they  had  never 
existed,  especially  when  we  remember  that  they  had  been 
exposed  to  centuries  of  warfare  with  one  another  and  with 
pirates,  while  the  Danish  settlers  had  not  suffered  in  the 
same  way. 
The  Dane^       ^-    More  important  however  than  the  planting  of  new 
j"^.^   7  villages  is  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  time  of  the  D^nes 
ifunons.!  that  we  may  trace  the  beginnings  of  our  town&     The  towns 
were  indeed  little  better  than  more  thickly  populated  villages, 
and  most  of  the  people  lived  by  agriculture ;  but  still  the 
more  populous  places  may  be  regarded  as  towns,  since  they 
were  centres  of  regular  trade.     The  Danes  and  Northmen 
were  the  leading  merchants,  and  hence  it  was  under  Danish 
and  Norse   influences   that  the  villages   were  planted  at 
centres  suitable  for  commerce,  or  that  well-placed  villages 
received  a  new  development. 
The  Jive  In  some  cases  the  proof  of  this  is  easy ;  the  evidence  is 

^^  '  i  partly  constitutional  The  five  Danish  burghs,  Stamford, 
Derby,  LeicesterrNottingham;  and  Lincoln,  with  the  Law- 
men of  whom  we  read  in  Domesday,  seem  to  have  had  the 
most  completely  organised  municipal  government  which  is 
mentioned  in  that  record  The  Danes  have  left  their  mark 
in  other  towns  as  well,  notably  in  London  itself,  where  the 
'  busting'  shows  the  part  they  took  in  its  government ;  there 
were  '  lawmen '  in  Cambridge  too.  There  is  also  some  eccle- 
siastical evidence;  for  the  dedications  to  S.  Olaf  and  S. 
Magnus  in  York  or  Exeter  or  Southwark  point  to  a  Danish 
origin  just  as  clearly  as  the  name  '  S.  Clement  Danes' '  sug- 
gests that  this  church  was  originally  built  for  a  Danish 
community.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  sign  of  Danish  in- 
fluence  in  the  improved  legal  status  which  was  granted 


( 


1  Compare  the  maps  in  Mr  Seebohm's  Village  Community,  p.  S6. 
>  S.  Clement,  with  his  anchor,  was  obviotisly  a  suitable  patron  for  seafaring 
men.  .    . 
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to  merchants  in  the  tenth  century;  among  the  Danes aj). 787— 
trading  was  a  profession  worthy  of  a  prince,  and  the  mer- 
chant and  his  crews  were  honourably  weIcomed\  There 
is  a  reflection  of  this  feeling  in  the  doom  which  declares 
'  that  if  a  merchant  thrived  so  that  he  fared  thrice  over  the 
wide  sea  by  his  own  means,  then  was  he  thenceforth  of 
thane-right  worthy'.' 

Hitherto  Enirlish  foreiim  trade  had  been  chiefly  with  New  lines 
southern  lands,  and  the  Danes  were  instrumental  in  enabling  c<mmtrce. 
them  to  open  up  commerce  with  the  trading  settlements  of 
the  Northmen ;  Chester  and  Bristol  came  into  communica- 
tion with  Dublin*  and  with  Iceland;  and  this  intercourse 
must  have  been  considerable  as  in  that  northern  island  a 
law  was  passed  with  regard  to  the  property  of  English 
traders  who  died  there*. 

41.     During  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alfred  and  iiuemal 
the  Norman  Conquest  there  were  conditions  under  which 

1  Saga  of  Thar/inn  Karlaejne.    Benmish,  p.  85. 

*  Ranks,  6.     Thorpe,  1. 198. 

s  The  inflnenoe  of  the  Northmen  in  Ireland  gives  an  instmctlYe  parallel  to 
their  doings  in  England;  despite  the  commnnication  with  the  continent,  of  which 
we  have  evidence  (Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  West,  n.  391),  there  can  have 
been  little  trade  in  Ireland  dnring  the  halcyon  days  of  Scottish  civilisation  there. 
Defifpite  the  power  and  enthnsiasm  of  Scottish  Christianity,  it  never  succeeded  in 
introducing  stable  conditions  for  the  development  of  secular  industry  and  com- 
merce; it  even  gave  new  excuses  for  tribal  warfare,  as  when  in  562  a.d.  half 
Ireland  engaged  in  battle  about  the  possession  of  a  psalter  (Ibid.  m.  125). 
Even  the  monks  were  sometimes  drawn  from  their  arduous  manual  and  literary 
labours  to  take  part  in  warfare  in  516  a.d.  (Ibid.  m.  803).  It  seems  also 
to  be  generally  held  by  numismatologists,  though  Dr  Petrie  dissents  {Bound 
Towers,  212),  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  minted  no  coins  of  their  own 
before  the  Northmen  began  to  settle  among  them,  and  hardly  any  specimens 
of  Roman  or  early  English  and  continental  coins  are  found  there;  if  so,  their 
commerce  was  certainly  unimportant.  Though  they  were  brave  and  skilful 
sailors  the  nature  of  the  coracles  they  habitually  used  was  unsuited  for  trade. 
(Montalembert,  m.  218.)  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  under  these  drcumstanoee 
there  was  any  great  development  of  industry  or  commerce.  On  the  other  hand 
unconsdons  testimony  to  the  civilising  influence  of  the  Northmen  is  borne  by 
the  Irish  chronicler  who  relates  that  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf  "no  Danes 
were  left  in  the  kingdom,  except  such  a  number  of  artisans  and  merchants  in 
Dublin,  Waterf ord,  Wexford,  Cork  and  Limerick,  as  could  be  easily  mastered  at 
any  time,  should  they  dare  to  rebel ;  and  these  Sing  Brian  very  wisely  permitted 
to  remain  in  these  seaport  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  trade  and  traffic, 
as  they  possessed  many  ships,  and  were  experienced  sailors."  Quoted  by  Worsaee, 
Ikmes  and  Norwegians,  887. 

*  Lappenberg,  England  under  Saxon  Kings,  n.  864. 
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Shrines. 


JLD,  787—  internal  trade  would  develop ;  as  there  was  more  of  a  union 
in  name  at  least  between  the  different  districts  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  ease,  while  foreign  trade  had  received  a 
considerable  stimiilus  from  the  settlement  of  the  Danes  and 
intercourse  with  their  connexions.  We  may  distinguish  diffe- 
rent nuclei  round  which  trade  tended  to  centre. 

From  very  early  times  men  have  gathered  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  some  hero  by  funeral  games,  and  this  has 
given  the  occasion  for  meeting  and  for  trading,  so  that  fairs 
were  held  annually  at  places  of  burial ;  to  these  the  men  of 
surrounding  districts  flocked,  to  take  advantage  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  making  a  satisfactory  exchange.  When 
Christianity  was  introduced,  and  monasteries  sprang  up  at 
the  grave  of  each  early  martyr,  the  commemoration  of  the 
saint  became  the  occasion  of  a  similar  ajssemblage^  and  thus 
religious  gatherings  served  as  great  opportunities  for  trade*. 
Shrines,  which  attained  a  great  celebrity,  and  were  con- 
stantly frequented,  were  spots  where  trade  could  be  carried 
on  all  the  year  round.  Thus  the  origin  of  Glasgow  may  be 
traced  from  the  burial-place  of  S.  Ninian*.  It  is  to  be  noted 
too  that  a  stream  of  pilgrims,  even  if  they  journeyed  with  no 
other  than  religious  aims,  opened  up  a  route  that  could  be 
used  for  other  purposes;  the  regular  establishment  in  the 
twelfth  century  of  a  ferry  across  the  Forth,  was  due  to  Queen 
Margaret's  desire  to  provide  for  the  transit  of  the  pilgrims 
who  flocked  to  S.  Andrews^.  Such  places  as  these  would 
be  suitable  sites  for  annual  fairs  and  would  give  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  with  more  distant  parts. 

Townships.  For  regular  internal  trade  other  centres  would  prove 
more  suitable.  In  some  places  a  single  village  has  grown 
into  a  town,  and  such  names  as  Birmingham  indicate 
this  origin;  something  of  the  old  administration  survived 
in   many  towns  till  the  era  of  munici^l  reform  in  the 


A.O.  570. 


1  Village  feasts  not  infreqaentlyfall  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Ghimsh, 
and  shew  the  nniTersality  of  the  tendency  here  noted. 

>  On  this  point,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  suhject  of  the  history  of  fairs  in 
Europe,  see  Bonrqnelot's  Mimoire  in  the  Acad,  dea  Inscriptions^  n^  Serie,  v.  i.  14. 

8  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  n.  184. 

*  Skene,  op.  cit.  n.  851.  For  the  connexion  between  pilgrimages  and  Tillage 
trade  in  Bussia  see  Systems  of  Land  Tenure,  370. 
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present  century,  and  there  are  doubtless  instances  where  aj>.  787— 
elements  still  remain,  though  they  are  not  so  obvious  as 
in  Scottish  towns  \  In  other  cases  the  origin  of  a  town  Coaits- 
can  be  traced  to  the  coalescence  of  several  villages ;  this  ^^^^, 
has,  as  indicated  above,  been  so  frequently  the  case  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  normal  mode  of  development.  Many 
of  our  towns  have  grown  thus,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
any  of  them  where  several  parishes  abut  on  the  market-place 
may  have  had  this  origin,  as  the  parish  is  the  nearest 
modem  representative  of  the  village  community'.  A  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  early  character  of  these  towns  may  be 
got  from  survivals.  It  is  obvious  from  an  analysis  of  the 
officers'  who  were  still  maintained  in  many  of  them  in  1834 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  towns  were  originally 
agricultural  villages;  the  pinder,  whose  business  it  was  to 
impound  strange  cattle,  is  found  in  several;  but  in  cases 
where  there  are  several  pinders  in  one  town  as  in  Cambridge, 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  town  arose  from  coalescence, 
rather  than  from  a  single  township.  In  either  case  such  a 
town  would  be  a  centre  of  local  trade  and  a  market  town, 
properly  so  called^. 

The  original  nucleus  in  some  cases  might  be  occasioned  Fortsr 
by  the  Danes;  the  "army"  of  which  we  read  in  the  Chro- 
nicle occupied  forts,  and  they  would  require  supplies;  a 
market  would  be  created  by  the  garrisons  in  the  positions 
which  were  fortified  by  Edward  and  iEthelfleda  to  keep  the  9io  to  924 
Danes  in  check*.    Such  are  Bridgnorth,  Hertford,  Tamworth, 
Stafford  and  Warwick ;  though  some  of  these  may  of  course 
have  been  places  of  importance  even  before  that  time,  for 
they  are  situated  at  points  which  commanded  the  internal 
communications  either  by  road  or  river.     In  other  cases  the  s<man 
existence  of  a  Roman  road,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Roman 

1  The  proTOst  or  praepositiis  represents  the  headman,  or  officer  elected  by  the 
Tillagers. 

*  The  negative  inference  may  certainly  be  drawn  that  towns  like  Leeds, 
Bradford,  or  Liverpool,  which  lie  wholly  within  one  parish,  have  not  originated 
thus. 

>  Gomme,  Index  of  Municipal  Offieers^  7. 

4  On  Village  Markets  in  India  see  Phear,  Aryan  VUUtgef  29. 

*  See  especially  Bedford,  English  Chronicle^  919.  Eemble,  Saxon*  in  England, 
n.  321. 
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iuD.  787~  bailding  materials,  would  give  the  opportunity  for  raising  a 

town  on  or  near  the  site  which  they  had  occupied. 
ffeverai  Though  these  different  circumstances  are  enunciated  as 

eondUiofu  digtinct,  it  18  clear  that  in  many  cases,  two  or  more  of  them 
were  present  to  account  for  the  growth  of  a  town  in  some 
particular  spot  S.  Albans  had  Roman  remains,  but  it  was 
also  the  shrine  of  the  British  proto-martyr.  Cambridge  was 
apparently  a  fort,  as  well  as  a  group  of  villages ;  while  there 
were  building  materials  at  hand,  in  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  city^;  these  were  distinct  influences,  but  they 
might  be  so  combined  as  to  render  one  point  an  important 
centre  of  trade,  and  thus  cause  the  growth  of  the  town 
planted  there  to  be  very  rapid. 
Phytieal  But  when  we  have  thus  enumerated  the  different  spots 

eandttums.  ^jjidj  commerce  favoured,  there  is  still  much  that  must 
remain  unexplained.  The  growth  of  a  town  on  any  of  these 
spots  was  undoubtedly  due  to  natural  advantages  of  site  and 
position ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  ofken  repeated  that  natural 
advantages  are  relative  to  the  condition  of  human  beings; 
what  served  as  a  good  natural  harbour  two  hundred  years 
ago,  would  often  be  useless  now :  and  so  with  all  other  means 
of  communication.  It  is  hard  enough  for  us  to  try  and 
realise  the  condition  of  any  English  town  in,  say  the  ninth 
century,  and  quite  impossible  to  gauge  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  one  spot  over  another  for  the  conduct  of  a  commerce 
which  we  understand  so  dimly.  One  thing  indeed  is  clear : 
while  roads  were  few  and  defective  it  was  most  important 
to  make  use  of  river  commanication  as  much  as  possible; 
Tidal  and  those  tidal  streams  which  enabled  the  small  sea-going 
streoMB,  vessels  of  the  day  to  penetrate  far  inland  were  the  seats  of 
the  chief  towns.  Chester,  York  and  Ipswich  are  cases  in 
point ;  while  the  excellent  natural  canals  on  which  Norwich, 
Doncaster'  and  Cambridge  were  situated,  served  almost  as 
well.  The  precise  physical  conditions  which  have  led  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  different  towns  deserve  careful 
attention  from  local  historians. 

1  Am  well  as  at  Ghrantchester.    Bede,  H.  E.  nr.  cxix. 
a  Denton,  Fifteenih  Century,  183. 
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A.    Property. 
42.    At  first   sifi^ht  it  micfbt  seem  hopeless  for  us  to  B.C.  65— 
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try  and  reach  any  real  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
economic  ideas  of  our  forefsithers  in  primitive  times,  or  at 
Any  rate  impossible  to  specify  the  changes  which  took  place 
during  these  long  centuries.  The  written  evidence  is  so 
slight,  and  so  much  of  one  kind,  that  we  can  only  get  meagre 
fragments  of  direct  information ;  but  there  are  other  data 
to  which  attention  may  be  turned.  The  various  entries  in 
Domesday  Book  contain  definite  terms  and  imply  clear  and 
precise  ideas  on  economic  matters,  such  as  could  not  possibly 
have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  a  semi-nomadic  people. 
Men  cannot  think  about  phenomena  or  describe  them  suoEcononue 
curately  until  they  are  brought  within  the  range  of  their^Su^d^^e 
experience ;  economic  ideas  could  not  be  precise  and  definite  J^JJ^**' 
till  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  day  had  rendered 
the  importance  of  accurate  distinctions  apparent.  The  more 
highly  developed  life  of  the  eleventh  century  involved  the 
habitual  use  of  definite  ideas  of  ownership  and  status,  such  as 
men  in  the  condition  Caesar  describes  could  not  have 
grasped.  Dealings  at  markets  and  fairs,  as  well  as  the 
assignment  of  definite  portions  of  land,  necessitate  the 
employment  of  measures  for  which  the  primitive  Germans 
could  have  had  little  use.  How  &t  the  change  was  a  native 
^development,  or  how  far  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Bome,  whether  imperial  or  ecclesiastical,  is  a  question  which 
demands  much  skilled  investigation  by  specialists\  but  the 
greatness  of  the  change  cannot  be  doubted.  The  gist  of  the 
whole  may  be  brought  out  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the 
idea  of  property. 

1  Mr  Seebofam  and  Mr  Coote  hold  that  imperial  ciTilisation  in  Britain  exercised 
a  great  deal  of  direct  inflnenoe  on  the  habits  of  the  English  settlers ;  bnt  this  Tiew 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  history  of  the  English  invasion,  and  the  eyidence 
of  the  displaeement  of  the  old  population.  Sir  Henry  Maine  pointed  oat  that  the 
practice  of  making  toUU  was  probably  ol  ecclesiastical  introduction.  Ancient 
Law,  178.    See  also  Earle,  Land  Charters^  xy. 
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B.C.  55—  It  is  tolerably  apparent  that  no  one  can  wish  to  have 

Prtmerty.  p^r^ian^i^t  possession  of  a  thing  which  he  cannot  use  either 
for  profit  or  pleasure ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
life  and  some  power  of  applying  natural  materials  and  forces 
to  human  service  must  precede  the  attempt  to  appropriate 
them. 
Use  and  In  the  preceding  pages  attention  has  been  directed  to 

Jj^J^^*^*"  evidence  which  shows  that  the  English  were  gradually 
learning  to  make  better  use  of  that  which  nature  affords. 
Nomads  whose  flocks  crop  the  pasture  do  not  appropriate 
the  soil  over  which  they  wander;  but  when  men  have 
learned  the  arts  of  tillage,  especially  of  intensive  tillage, 
they  wish  to  set  up  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  use  of  par- 
o/Umd,  ticular  portions  of  land;  or  a  claim  to  property  in  land. 
When  this  claim  is^respectedS  and  the  right  to  use  is 
secured,  there  is  property ;  common  property  is  that  which 
a  man  has  a  right  to  use  along  with  others,  private  pro- 
perty is  that  which  he  has  an  exclusive  right  to  use.  At 
the  time  of  the  English  Conquest,  our  forefathers  had  so 

1  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  the  begmning  of  the  respect  paid 
to  the  claim  to  an  excluslTe  nse  of  anything;  but  the  ultimate  element  seems  to  be 
that  one  rational  being  sees  signs  of  the  rational  purpose  of  another  and  respects 
it.  Where  a  human  being  has  been  labouring  and  shaping  something  to  serve  his 
purpose  better,  we  see  the  clearest  evidence  of  adaptation  to  a  rational  end,  and  we 
recognise  that  it  is  some  one's  property;  his  claim  to  the  exclusive  use  of  it  is 
thereby  justified.  But  though  labour  is  the  most  obvious,  it  never  has  been  the 
sole  title  to  property  as  Locke  seemed  to  suppose  {CivU  Government,  c.  v.  §  27).  The 
doctrine  that  labour  is  the  sole  title  to  property  is  commonly  supported  by  much 
fictitious  history  as  to  the  "state  of  nature,"  the  "primitive  communism"  and 
the  rights  which  "  man  as  man  "  possessed  in  that  idealised  condition.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  reiterated  that  man  as  man  has  no  particular  rights  of  any  kind,  but 
that  a  man  as  an  Englishman  has  the  rights  which  have  grown  and  been  defined 
by  centuries  of  English  constitutional  struggles — ^just  these  rights  and  no  more. 
Labour  might  have  been  the  sole  title  to  property  in  a  primitive  communism  if  it 
had  ever  existed,  but  it  never  was  the  sole  title  in  actual  human  history;  the 
proposal  to  deprive  of  their  possessions  all  those  who  cannot  claim  them  l>y  the 
title  of  having  actually  laboured  for  them,  may  be  an  honest  effort  to  realise  an 
ideal  which  fancy  has  created,  but  it  is  not  rendered  more  honest  when  it  is  put 
forward  as  an  attempt  to  reassert  a  primitive  but  neglected  right.  Labour  is  not 
the  sole  title,  but  only  one  form  in  which  the  deeper  grounds  of  the  claim  to 
property  express  themselves ;  in  whatever  fashion  the  material  things  are  applied 
so  as  to  serve  a  rational  purpose,  the  claim  to  property  becomes  apparent  and 
demands  recognition.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  out  this  view  and  to  notice  how 
the  conception  of  rational  purpose  explains  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  growth  of 
private  property.  For  this  reference  may  be  made  to  Hegel,  Phil.  d.  SechtSt  pp. 
76,  81.    J.  H.  Stirling,  PhUoeqphy  of  Law,  p.  86. 
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far  emercfed  from  the  nomadic  condition  that  the  warriors  B.C.  66— 
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acquired  holdings  of  their  own*;  while  other  rights  over 
land  were  at  later  times  assigned  to  corporations  or  indi- 
viduals, and  their  claims  to  exclusive  use  were  secured  by 
a  hoc.  When  Domesday  Survey  was  compiled  every  yard  of 
English  soil  was  as  really,  if  not  as  definitely,  subject  to 
proprietary  rights  as  it  is  now,  and  this  one  fact  marks 
most  clearly  the  fundamental  differences  between  English 
habits  at  the  time  of  Caesar  and  under  the  Confessor. 
At  the  earlier  date  society  was  ,bound  together  by  ties  of 
blood  and  personal  duty,  but  in  the  eleventh  century  the 
position  of  every  member  of  the  community  was  defined  in 
connexion  with  the  property  he  held  and  the  rights  or 
responsibilities  which  it  entailed^  The  existence  of  property 
implies  the  existence  of  proprietors ;  and  by  the  time  of  the 
Confessor  the  ties  of  blood  and  personal  duty  had  been 
translated  into  other  terms,  and  the  social  fabric  was  a  system 
of  contracts  between  proprietors. 

English  Society  as  constituted  in  the  eleventh  century  Proprietors. 
presents  a  striking  contrast  with  English  Society  as  we  know 
it  now,  as  well  as  with  the  life  of  the  primitive  tribes.     Now 
every  Englishman  is  a  possible  proprietor;  he  may  be  very 
poor  and  have  few  actual  possessions,  but  he  is  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them ;  and  his  own  force  and  energy  may 
enable  him  to  amass  great  wealth  and  obtain  large  estates. 
But  in  the  eleventh  century,  this  was  not  the  case;  and 
there  was  a  line  of  demarcation  between  those  who  were  Economic 
free    to   part  with   property  by  gift    or    sale,    and    those        ^' 
who  were   themselves  with  their  progeny  the  property  of 
others.     This  was   not   apparently  a  hard    and   fast   line, 
dividing  the  nation  into  castes  Uke  those  in  India,  for  men 
might  rise  out  of  the  unfi'ee  condition*  or  might  lose  their 

I  See  the  Oath,  Thorpe,  1. 185. 

s  The  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  cc.  21,  22,  describes  a  viking  who  was  a 
benevolent  master.  "Erling  had  also  a  ship  of  thirty-two  benches  of  rowers, 
which  was  besides  very  large  for  that  size,  and  which  he  used  in  viking  croises,  or 
on  an  expedition ;  and  in  it  there  were  200  men  at  the  very  least.  Erling  had 
always  at  home  on  his  farm  thirty  slaves,  besides  other  serving  people.  He  gave 
his  dares  a  certain  day's  work ;  bat  after  it  he  gave  them  leisure,  and  leave  that 
each  sfaonld  work  in  the  twilight  and  at  night  for  himself,  and  as  he  pleased.  He 
gave  them  arable  land  to  sow  com  in,  and  let  them  apply  their  crops  to  their  own 
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B.C.  56—    freedom  \  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  definite  line  however 

AT\    IQAA 

it  was  drawn  at  any  one  time'.    Domesday  Book,  as  well  as 

the  Hundred  RoUs  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  classifies 

the  population  into  these  two  broad  divisions.    There  were 

many  subdivisions  within  each  of  the  great  classes,  but  for 

economic  purposes   at  all  events  they  are  not  obviously 

important;  the  main  division  lay  between  these  wfab  were 

free  to  possess  and  free  to  part  with  land,  and  those  who 

with  their  progeny  were  attached  to  another  man's  estate. 

Reorgwid-    Leaving  out  of  account  for  a  time  all  questions  connected 

^Society  on  with  the   uufrce,  we   may  see    how  all  the    organisation 

twyftuis,  ^^   society,   for   military,   judicial   or   fiscal  purposes,  was 

interpreted  in  terms  of  property,  even  if  it  was  not  as  a 

matter  of  fact  grounded  upon  this  basis.  w 

43.  .  The  great  importance  of  this  change  lay  in  the  bet 

that  it  was  possible  to  state  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 

indejmiu    each  individual  in  definite  terms.     Personal  obligations  are 

S!^fl^w!  vague  and  indefinite ;  it  may  be  a  duty  to  follow  a  leader  in 

the  fight  but  the  questions  as  to  how  often  you  are  to  follow 

him  and  how  far,  and  for  how  long  a  time,  could  be  at  all 

events  most  easily  defined  in  connexion  with  the  tenure  of 

property ;  this  also  served  as  some  security  for  the  fulfilment 

use.  He  laid  upon  eaxsh  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  to  work  themBelves  free  by 
doing  it ;  and  there  were  many  who  bought  their  freedom  in  this  way  in  one  year, 
or  in  the  second  year,  and  all  who  had  any  luck  could  make  themselYes  free  within 
three  years.  With  this  money  he  bought  other  slaves;  and  to  some  of  his  freed 
people  he  showed  how  to  work  on  the  herring  flshery ;  to  others  he  showed  some 
useful  handicraft ;  and  some  cleared  his  outfields  and  set  up  houses.  He  helped 
all  to  prosperity."    Laing,  Chronielest  n.  19. 

1  Stubbs,  Constitutional  Butory,  i.  78.  When  William  devastated  North- 
umbria,  and  a  terrible  famine  preyaaled,  some  persons  were  forced  to  sell  them- 
selTes  into  perpetual  slavery.    Roger  of  Hoveden,  i.  p.  119. 

>  Professor  Haitland  points  out  that  the  important  legal  distinction,  as  shown 
in  the  early  laws,  is  between  the  num  for  whom  a  wergild  should  be  paid  and 
whose  relatives  had  some  sort  of  right  of  feud,  and  the  man  who  was  a  mere 
chattel  like  an  ox  or  other  beast  of  the  field.  The  viUani  of  Domesday  were  free 
according  to  this  older  distinction.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  obligation  to 
pay  merehet  on  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  was  the  distinguishing  condition  which 
proved  in  any  case  whether  a  man  were  free  or  no ;  and  according  to  this,  classes 
which  were  formerly  free  were  counted  as  servile. 

It  is  not  obvious  that  the  *  free '  man  who  was  outside  the  communal  rights, 
and  had  the  power  of  alienating  his  property,  was  in  a  more  enviable  position 
ti^in  the  villan,  till  the  Black  Death  entirely  altered  the  circumstances  of  rural 
life. 
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of  obligations.   The  process  of  commendation^  may  have  been  B.c.  55— 
convenient  to  the  humbler  freeman  as  a  means  of  obtaining  q^^,^^ 
protection  for  person  or  property,  or  both*;  it  was  alsoo'ion- 
convenient  to  tiie  n^litary  earl,  as  a  means  of  securing  more 
effective  organisation.    ?here  are  signs  of  military  organisa-  MiUtary 
tion  in  several; of,  tbe  entries  of  the  Chronicle  which  desA^^^ 
with  the  Danes;  as  for  example  in  874  when  Ceolwulf  a.d. 874. 
held   MeFcia,.on  their  behalf,  and  gave  hostages  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  help  them  in  his  own  person  and  with 
all  that  should  follow  him.     In   917  the  Lady  of  Mercia  ajd.  9i7. 
got  possession  of  Derby  and  all  that  owed  obedience  thereto, 
and  in  the  next  year,  Leicester,  ''and  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  that  owed  obedience  thereto  became  subject  to 
her ;  and  the  people  of  York  had  also  covenanted  with  her^ 
some    having  given  a    pledge    and    some    having    bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would  be  at  her  command." 
In  the  same  year  as  the  result  of  Edward's  successes,  "  Thur-  ^»-  ^i^. 
kytel  the  earl  sought  to  him   to  be  his  lord,  and  all  the 
captains,  and  almost  all  the  chief  men  who  owed  obedience 
to  -  Bedford,  and  many  of    those  who  owed  obedience  to 
Northampton."     Commendations   and  oaths*  and  military 
tenure  seem  here  to  be  taking  the  place  of  the  loyalty  and 
discipline  which  had  been  previously  secured  by  pledges  and 
hostages. 

The  personal  devotion  of  the  comes  to  the  princeps  may  Military 
have  been  more  effective  when  it  was  flavoured  with  the 
expectation  of  a  share  in  the  spoils,  and  not  by  gratitude  for 
a  grant  in  the  past.  There  must  have  been  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  claim  to  personal  service  when  it  was  not 
fiiUy  rendered ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  the  English 
defence  collapsed  at  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion.  At 
any  rate  when  the  monarchy  was  reconstituted  and  re- 
organised, under  Cnut  and  the  Confessor,  the  claim  for 
service  was  made  on  each  man  as  the  holder  of  so  much 
property,  and  not  as  a  mere  personal  duty;  the  obligation 

1  Commendation  was  the  choice  of  a  lord  by  a  landless  man  or  free  proprietor 
who  required  surety  and  protection.    Stnbbe,  Oongt.  Hist.  1. 158. 

*  Dinneaday,  Escelforde,  1. 198  a,  2, 191  a»  2.  Herlestone,  i.  200  a,  2.  Hano- 
chestone,  1. 198  a,  1. 

B  Oaths,  1.    Thorpe,  1. 179. 

c.  7 
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B.C.  55—  was  not  imposed  on  him  so  much  as  on  his  possessions. 
There  is  a  significant  hint  of  this  change  in  the  law  which 
determined  that  a  churl  should  rank  as  a  thegn  as  soon  as 
he  had  land  enough  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  position  \ 

Fiscal  re-    Thus  military  obligations  which  had  originally  been  personal 


spc 

m 


ity. 


Judicial 
responH- 
hihty. 


came  by  commendation  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  property : 
and  when,  through  the  failure  to  maintain  an  effective  de- 
fence, tributary  Danegeld  was  levied,  the  relations  of  the 
poorer  and  richer  proprietors  might  well  undergo  a  change*. 
Those  who  were  able  to  discharge  this  heavy  fiscal  responsi- 
bility would  confer  a  real  benefit  on  their  neighbours  by 
undertaking  to  pay  the  geld  when  it  was  due,  and  accepting 
a  regular  rent  in  return. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  the  judicial  status  of  each 
individual — the  immunities  he  claimed  and  the  jurisdiction 
he  exercised — was  defined  in  connexion  with  the  property  he 
possessed  ^t  was  an  enormous  advantage  for  the  man  who 
was  sued  for  any  offence  to  be  able  to  rely  on  the  help  of  a 
powerful  friend;  the  great  lord  who  answered  for  his  man 
and  was  willing  to  maintain  his  cause  in  the  king's  court,  was 
an  antagonist  that  no  suitor  would  willingly  face,  and  fix)m 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  desired  redress.  The 
wish  to  secure  such  assistance  in  connexion  with  criminal 
charges  or  other  litigation  must  have  been  a  great  incentive 
to  commendation',  but  the  lord  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
make  himself  responsible  for  a  man  over  whom  he  possessed 
no  control.  Hence  the  freeman  was  bound  to  attend  at 
the  manorial  court;  the  lord  had  toll  and  team,  the  rights 
of  sac  and  soc^ — ^whatever  these  difficult  terms  implied — 
and  he  was  to  this  extent  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
others.  It  is  needless  to  speculate  here  how  such  juris- 
diction arose, — how  far  from  royal  grant,  and  how  far  as  a 

1  Ranks,  2.    Thorpe,  1. 191. 

9  The  pressure  of  the  land  revenne  in  India,  and  the  proprietary  changes 
which  have  followed  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  collecting  it — as  in  the 
permanent  settlement  of  Bengal  under  Lord  Comwallis — offer  an  illustration 
from  real  life  of  the  hypothesis  in  the  text.    Bee  below,  p.  16l6. 

s  Edward  and  Outhrwn,  12.  Thorpe,  i.  175.  JStheUtag^,  h  2,  8.  Thorpe,  i. 
201. 

<  Maitland,  Select  Pleas,  Manorial  {Selden  Society),  i.  zxiii.  Domesday, 
Horsei,  1. 199  b,  2 ;  Wadon,  194  b,  1 ;  Orduuelle,  1. 198  b,  2 ;  198  b,  1. 
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survival  of  the  primitive  police  of  little  communities ;  but  B.C.  6&— 
it  did  not  rest  on  personal  qualifications  or  powers,  and^*^*^^^* 
it  was  exercised  in  connexion  with  the  possession  of  so 
much  land,  and  marked  the  status  of  different  classes  of 
proprietors.  "As  soon  as  a  man  found  himself  obliged  to 
suit  and  service  in  the  court  of  a  stronger  neighbour,  it 
needed  but  a  single  step  to  turn  the  practice  into  theory 
and  to  regard  him  as  holding  his  land  in  consideration  of 
that  suit  and  service  \" 

44.  By  the  time  of  the  Confessor  then,  the  social  organ-  Pro- 
ism  had  embodied  itself  in  a  'territorial  shell,'  and  various ^^^(^. 
duties  incumbent  on  free  Englishmen  were  commonly  stated 
as  incident  to  the  positions  of  proprietors  of  so  much  land  and 
of  such  land  These  obligations  correspond  to  what  we 
should  call  taxation ;  though  they  often  consisted  of  actual 
service,  and  not  merely  of  money  payment& 

(a)  Actual  service  was  rendered  in  the  defence  of  the  Trinoda 
country,  actual  work  on  roads  and  bridges,  and  on  fortifi-  "**^****'"*- 
cations;  this  was  the  trinoda  necessitds*  from  which  even 
favoured  personages  were  apparently  never  exempted.  Neg- 
lect to  attend  the  fyrd  entailed  very  serious  punishment*: 
but  there  were  other  personal  services  frt)m  which  many  of 
the  holders  of  bocland  were  exempted  by  the  terms  of  their 
charter.  The  most  common  of  these  perhaps  was  the  em- 
ployment of  their  teams  in  public  service  at  the  requirement 
of  the  sheriff*. 

For  the  taxpayer  it  Was  most    important  that  these  De/imte  ob- 

ligations, 

1  Stabbe,  Constitutional  History,  1. 189. 

*  Thi8  appears  to  be  incorporated  in  the  adminisiratiye  system  of  Charlemagne. 
Dr  Stabbs  has  noticed  the  obligation  in  genuine  English  charters  of  the  eighth 
oentniy,  but  does  not  regard  it  as  derived  directly  from  Roman  Imperial  Institu- 
tions, Const.  Hist.,  I.  76.  Compare  on  the  other  hand  Coote,  Rom<ms  of  Britadn, 
p.  259. 

>  Laws  oflne,  §  61.  Thorpe,  1. 185.  On  the  other  hand  the  length  of  service 
in  the  field  was  defined  as  extending  to  no  more  than  60  days ;  a  limitation  which 
was  of  fatal  importance  in  connexion  with  the  snccess  of  the  Norman  invasion. 
Vreeaaatai,  Norman  Conquest,  m.  886,  404. 

^  The  Beetitudines  Singularum  Fersonarum  gives  the  following  enuneration : 
Bt  de  mnltis  terris  magis  landirectmn  exnrgit  ad  bannmn  regis,  sic  est  deorhege  ad 
mansionem  regiam,  et  soeorpmn  in  hosticmn,  et  costodiam  maris,  et  capitis,  et  pacis, 
et  ehnesfeoh,  id  est  pecnnia  elemosine,  et  drisoeatom,  et  alie  res  moltimode. 
Thoipe,  I.  4S2. 
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B.C. 55—    exactions  should  not  be  unlimited  but  should  be  defined; 

A    T\     I  AAA 

and  the  precise  obligations  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  appear  to  have  been  well  known  and  easily  put  on 
record.  The  land  originally  apportioned  or  granted  by  boc 
was  subject  to  many  burdens ;  the  tenants  of  the  king's  lands 
were  under  special  if  not  better  conditions,  since  for  one 
thing  they  paid  rent  to  the  king  {gafol  or  gablum)  as  being 
the  landlord  of  their  estates,  as  well  as  services  to  him  in  his 
capacity  as  king\  In  later  days  it  appears  that  the  tenants 
on  royal  domain  were  on  the  whole  more  favourably  dealt 
with  than  others,  and  bore  less  of  the  public  burdens.  The 
owner  of  bocland  might  have  got  a  very  favourable  charter, 
even  one  which  gave  him  practical  immunity  from  all 
burdens  except  the  three. 

Tithe.  (b)    There  was  also  a  certain   amount  of  ecclesiastical 

taxation.  The  Christian  duty  of  giving  a  tenth  of  one's 
substance  to  Qod  had  been  enforced  from  the  time  of  a 
legatine  council  in  787,  and  thus  the  payment  of  tithe  was 
established.  A  considerable  sum  was  also  levied  by  a  tax  of 
a  penny  on  every  hearth  and  transmitted  to  Rome;  the  first 
payment  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Offa,  but  it  had 
become  a  regular  tax  in  the  tenth  century. 

Danegdd,  (c)  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  ordinary  public 
duties  were  chiefly  defrayed  by  actual  service,  or  the  service 
of  deputies ;  but  there  were  also  extraordinary  burdens  which 
were  necessarily  paid  in  money,  such  as  the  gdd  or 
Danegeld,  which  was  originally  a  tributary  pa}rment  exacted 
as  a  means  of  buying  oflF  the  Danes,  but  was  subsequently 
levied  as  stipendiary,  so  as  to  maintain  the  mercenary 
defensive  force.  This  was  paid  off  in  1051 ;  but  the  prece- 
dent thus  set  enabled  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  Norman 
kings  to   levy  similar  exactions  when   emergencies  arose*. 

1  Bound,  in  Domesday  Studiest  i-  ld2. 

s  Round,  in  Domesday  Studies^  i.  81.  An  interesting  illastration  of  tributary 
Danegeld,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  collecting  it, 
occors  in  a  Saga. 

"  Sigord  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  inhabitants  of  Man,  and  when  they  had  made 
peace  the  Jarl  left  men  behind  him  to  collect  the  tribute :  it  was  mostly  paid  in 
smelted  silver."  Subsequently  the  collectors  were  wrecked  on  the  Irish  coast,  and 
relieved  by  an  Icelander  who  traded  with  Dublin,  and  who  sold  them  a  boat, 
and  "  took  therefore  a  great  part  of  the  tribute."    Beamish,  187. 
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The  due  assessment  of  the  geld  was  the  primary  purpose  B.C.  6&— 
which  the  Conqueror  had  in  view  in  taking  the  Domesday 
Survey.  The  information  it  contains  as  to  the  changes 
among  the  owners  of  land,  or  the  character  of  their  tenure, 
are  all  incidental ;  the  main  object  was  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  the  assessment  of  this  revenue. 

45.  If  we  turn  to  consider  the  position  of  the  unfiree  man,  3r*«  «»>«« 
we  find  that  this  too  is  susceptible  of  definition  in  connexion 
with  what  he  had.  If  he  was  not  a  free  proprietor,  neither 
was  he  a  mere  chattel ;  he  was  able  to  hold  land  and  use  it, 
even  though  he  did  not  own  it,  and  could  not  sell  it.  He 
was  astricted  to  one  estate,  and  he  and  his  progeny  were 
under  the  control  of  the  lord,  but  he  had  recognised  privi- 
leges too.  The  estates  were  worked  by  tenants  who  contri- 
buted services  in  return  for  the  holdings  assigned  them,  and 
who  each  stood  in  an  economic  relation  to  the  proprietor; 
they  did  the  work  on  his  domain  farm,  and  they  also  held 
land  which  they  cultivated  for  themselves  and  with  stock 
provided  by  the  lord.  The  most  important  thing  for  the 
tenant  was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  military  and  fiscal  Definite  6b- 
obligations  of  the  proprietor,  that  the  kind  of  service  and 
amount  of  service  due  from  him  should  be  definitely  settled. 
Though  there  may  have  been  many  estates  where  arbitrary 
exactions  were  still  in  vogue  S  the  obligations  of  the  tenants 
of  different  sorts  were  in  many  cases  clearly  defined  in  the 
time  of  the  Confbasor. 

The  economic  relation    thus   indicated  can  hardly  be  difficult  to 
satisfactorily  described  in   modem  terms,  as  these  connote  moder^  *" 
distinctions  which  only  emerged  at  a  later  date.    We  might  '^'"^ 
say  that  the  landlord  received  a  labour-rent  for  the  tenant's 
holding,  or  we  might  say  that  the  tenant  received  a  holding 
as  wages  for  the  work  done  for  the  lord;  again  it  might  be 
contended  that  part  of  the  return  due  to  the  landlord  was 
rendered  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  oxen  with  which 
the  tenant's  holding  was  stocked.     But  the  fact  that  all 
these  three  were  combined  renders  it  impossible  to  compare 
the  receipts  of  the  Domesday  proprietor  with  modem  rents, 
or  the  positicm  of  the  agricultural  labourer  then  and  now. 

^  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  49. 
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At  the  same  time  we  may  notice  that  so  soon  as  the 
htitsus'  relations  of  lord  and  serf  came  to  be  defined  as  economic 
^S^  incidents  of  the  tenure  of  land,  they  had  taken  a  shape  in 
which  they  could  be  commuted  for  money  payments,  and 
stated  in  a  pecuniary  form.  In  the  time  of  the  Confessor, 
the  obligations  of  the  tenants  could  be  valued  in  terms  of 
money,  and  on  some  of  the  royal  estates  in  particular  the 
commutation  of  service  for  money  appears  to  have  been  in 
vogue. 

The  usual  duties  of  the  different  classes  of  unfree  tenants 
on  a  manorial  estate  are  described  in  great  detail  in  an 
eleventh  century  document  entitled  the  Rectitudines  Singur 
larum  Personarum.  The  cotseUe  had  a  holding  of  about 
five  acres,  and  was  bound  to  work  for  his  lord  one  day  a  week 
all  the  year  round  {weekwork)  and  three  days  a  week  in 
harvest  (boonwork).  The  gebur  had  a  yardland,  of  thirty  or 
forty  acres,  which  when  he  entered  it  was  stocked  with  two 
oxen  and  one  cow  and  six  sheep,  as  well  as  tools  for  his  work 
and  utensils  for  his  house ;  he  was  in  return  to  do,  as  week- 
work,  either  two  or  three  days  a  week  according  to  the 
season ;  and  he  was  to  lie  at  the  lord's  fold  in  winter  as  often 
as  he  was  told ;  several  payments  are  also  specified,  as  well 
as  occasional  boonwork.  The  whole  statement  may  be  taken 
as  typical,  but  we  are  reminded  that  the  different  customs  of 
different  estates  may  have  varied  very  greatly;  still  it  is 
evident  that  the  obligations  on  each  particular  estate  were 
defined  with  considerable  precision  in  recognized  quantities 
of  service  or  money,  or  money's  worth. 

46.  A  feudal  society  which  was  thus  interpenetrated  by 
ideas  of  property,  and  the  obligations  incident  to  the  tenure 
of  property,  offers  many  close  analogies  with  that  which 
was  in  vogue  under  the  Roman  empire ;  on  the  other  hand  it 
presents  strong  contrasts  with  the  amorphous  and  flexible 
the^r^ish  Condition  of  the  German  tribes  at  the  time  of  Csesar  or 
«n  Frisia.  Tacitus,  or  cvcu  at  the  time  of  the  English  Conquest.  On 
the  grounds  of  this  double  probability  it  has  been  argued 
with  great  force  and  learning  by  Mr  Coote^  and  later  by 
Mr  Seebohm'  that  the  Roman  civilisation,  in  all  its  main 

^  RomaiM  ofBritain^  p.  5.  '  Village  Community^cc  Yiii,  xi. 
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elements  survived  through  the  storm  of  the  English  invasion,  B.c.  6&— 
and  re-appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Confessor  with  but  little  Did  Roman 
change  from  the  form  in  which  it  had  existed  in  the  days  of  J^^"^*^ 
Constantine,   save   that    Christian    teaching  had   bettered  stantiaiiy 
it,  and  especially  had  ameliorated  the  lot  of  the  serf. 

Their  case  is  very  strong  fit)m  some  points  of  view ;  it  ^«««o»« 

....  .  f^^  ansioer- 

seems  unlikely  that  a  great  civilisation  should  disappear,  and  ing  tnthe 
that  another  civilisation  so  closely  resembling  it  should  arise 
a  few  centuries  later  on  exactly  the  same  lands.  It  is 
incumbent  on  those  who  believe  that  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility after  all  feivours  this  vie^^  to  show  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rely  for  proof  of  the  destruction  of  the  imperial 
civilisation,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  reconstruction  of 
such  a  similar  society  was  possible  withia  the  available  time. 

The  proof  of  destruction  has  been  already  given ;   the  Proof  of 
histories  are  agreed  as  to  the  disintegration  of  society  and/rom 
the  conquest  of  the  Roman  province  of  Britain ;  but  it  is  oim; 
possible  that  the  statements  of  Bede  and  Nennius,  who  are 
inclined  to  moralise  on  the  events,  are  somewhat  exaggerated 
or  only  refer  to  special  localities.     The  histories  are  however  relies. 
confirmed  by  monuments,  which  tell  of  the  utter  and  rapid 
ruin  of  flourishing  houses  and  cities.    They  are  also  confirmed 
by  the  facts  that  the  old  language  did  not  survive  and  that  ^»"^  , 
the  Christian  religion  was  not  preserved  where  the  English  langttage 
settled.     Had  the  English  Conquest  been  a  mere  raid  which  ^  ^^^*^^' 
swept  over  but    did  not    overthrow  the    Roman   civilisa- 
tion, the  country  would  have  been  Christian,  as  Wales  or 
Gaul  was  Christian,  before  the   time  of  S.  Augustine  or 
S.  Cuthbert,  and  our  language  would  have  been  a  Roman  or 
Qallic  dialect  like  French,  or  Welsh.    There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  fiscal  system  or  the  military  system,  or  even 
the  rural  industry  could  survive,  when  the  language  and 
religion  were  swept  away  and  left  so  few  traces  behind*. 

On  the  other  hand  the  things  which  speak  to  us  most  Xattire  of 
plainly  of  the  Romans  were  things  which  would  be  little  rcwotiw. 
afiected  by  a  great  social  upheaval     The  roads,  the  camps, 
the  trees,  the  stones  of  centuriation,  would  remain  unless 

1  For  indicaiionB  of  suryiyal  of  both  compare  Coote,  Romans  of  Britain^  pp. 
416, 458. 
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they  were  deliberately  destroyed ;  and  a  very  small  surviving 
element  of  population  would  serve  to  keep  the  old  local 
names,  and  to  preserve  a  few  terms  as  well 

47.     The  argument  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  growth 

of  a  similar  society  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  hypo* 

»^rt«jrtVmo/thetical;  for  we  have  no  such  suflScient  records  of  the  first 

settlement  and  subsequent  changes  as  to  enable  us  to  specify 

all  the  stepa 

(i)  It  may  be  pointed  out  however  that  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  great  similarity  between  the  two  societies 
in  favour  of  a  real  continuity  of  the  same  social  type, 
is  by  no  means  conclusive.  There  is  a  danger  of  neglecting 
purely  natural  resemblancea  In  all  societies  where  agri- 
culture is  carried  on  in  the  same  sort  of  way  there  must 
be  many  analogies  in  detail ;  a  similar  team  will  be  required, 
and  the  mode  of  laying  out  the  land  which  is  convenient 
for  the  day's  work  will  also  be  similar.  As  noted  below 
there  are  many  natural  units  of  measurement  which  will 
come  to  be  used  so  soon  as  a  people  wish  to  have  accurate 
knowledge  of  height  or  area  or  value.  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  English  need  not  have  derived  their  knowledge 
of  ploughing  with  oxen  from  the  Romans,  since  this  is  a 
practice  common  to  the  Aryan  race,  and  it  naturally  follows 
that  there  must  have  been  many  similarities  of  detail  which 
were  necessarily  involved  in  this  practice  and  need  not 
have  been  derived  from  any  outside  source.  If  our  acre 
were  precisely  identical  with  the  Roman  acre  there  would  be 
either  a  very  strange  coincidence  or  a  proof  of  dependence ; 
but  a  mere  similarity  can  be  accounted  for  without  supposing 
actual  derivation  \ 

(ii)    Nor  need  we  suppose  that  there  was  continuity  even 
when  there  is  precise  identity  of  usage,  if  we  can  accoun'  " 
accoufufir  f;j^Q  \q;^  introduction  of  the  Roman  habit  from  another  soi 

the  retntro- 

dvcHon  of  The  influence  of  Roman  missionaries  must  have  been  e 

habit.        mous ;  and  the  Roman  Calendar,  and  much  Roman  ten 

ology,  legal  and  other,  would  easily  coxhe  irom  this  soi 

Further,  the  desire  of  English  kinglets  to  imitate  the  do: 
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^  The  fact  of  the  variety  of  local  measnree  seenuB  to  indicate  that  they  we^ 
derived  from  a  common  source. 
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of  Charles  the  Great,  makes  it  clear  that  in  so  far  as  hi8B.c.6&— 
Capitularies  became  known  they  would  modify  the  current 
customs  on  this  side   of   the    Channel.      When  we   have 
discounted  these  elements  of  similarity,  the  force  of  the 
argument  for  continuity  is  greatly  weakened. 

.(iii)     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  dissimilarity  Aot 
between  the  life  of  the   English  invaders  and  the  eociBl*^S%uiai 
system  at  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  is  so  great  that  we**'^^^*'** 
cannot  suppose  the  one  was  a  development  of  the  other.  5'«w<*- 
Here  again  the  argument  must  be  merely  hypothetical ;  it  is 
only  thus  we  can  see  whether  two  sets  of  well-established 
facts  can  be   reconciled  or  not;   but  even  if  we   cannot 
altogether  account  for  the  growth  of  the  new  civilisation,  the 
evidence  adduced  for  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the 
consequent  breach  of  continuity,  remains  unshaken. 

(a)    The  English  occupation  was  the  settlement  of  oxxMiUtarif 
army,  and  preserved  certain  features  of  military  organisation ;  ^^^' 
military  responsibilities  are  implied  in  the  proprietary  system 
under  the  Confessor;  but  the  chief  difference  is  that  the 
class  of  free  soldiers  cultivating  their  own  land  seems  to  have 
disappeared  and  a  class  of  lords  relying  on  the  labour  of 
dependents  had  taken  its  place.     But  we  may  remember  that  Haman 
this  is  exactly  parallel  to  a  change  which  occurred  in  Italy       ^^' 
itself;  the  old  type  of  Roman  citizen  who  cultivated  his  own 
land  and  also  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  disappeared 
under  the  pressure  of  many  wars ;  some  were  killed  off,  and 
many  more  were  utterly  impoverished ;  so  that  the  old  system 
of  proprietary  cultivation  was  superseded  by  the  latifundia, 
cultivated  by  dependents.     The  constant  struggles  of  dif- 
ferent septs,  as  well  as  the  wars  against  the  Danes,  would 
amply  account  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  class  of  soldiers. 

(6)  It  is  said  however  that  the  composition  of  each  estate.  Manorial 
and  the  dependents  who  worked  it,  could  never  have  grown  ******** 
out  of  free  associations  of  cultivating  soldiers.  Still  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  quite  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  all  the 
earliest  English  comfiiunities  were  free.  A  village  community 
is  a  social  unit  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  agriculture ; 
its  members  will  manage  their  affairs  in  much  the  same  way 
whether  they  are  in   other  respects  free  or  servile.     The 
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B.C.  55—    scattered  hamlets  of  Welshmen  would  probably  feel  the  yoke 
SerrnU       ^^  *^®  conqucror,  and  so  would  the  English  villages  that 
cuUirators.  succumbed  in  the  subsequent  conflicts  for  supremacy ;  but 
they  would  still  be  independent  in  managing  their  internal 
affairs,  and  they  would  elect  their  own  frcspositus  though 
their  condition  was  really  servile*. 
Free  On  the  other  hand  the  free  soldiers  probably  associated 

themselves  together  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  originally 
assigned  them,  and  arranged  their  agricultural  affairs  by 
electing  their  own  administrators  from  time  to  time.  Tet 
the  success  of  some  men  would  enable  them  to  secure  the 
help  of  dependents,  while  others,  in  the  stress  of  their 
poverty,  might  bargain  themselves  into  a  servile  condition. 
The  necessity  for  doing  so  might  arise  from  any  one  of  a 
large  number  of  different  contingencies.  Whenever  an 
individual  or  a  village  became  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  on 
account  of  some  crime  committed*,  they  might  have  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  lord  and  compound 
by  accepting  more  onerous  obligations  for  themselves  and 
their  children  for  all  time.  The  pressure  of  royal  demands 
for  geld,  or  of  tithe  •  might  be  severe,  and  little  grace  was 
given  to  the  man  who  failed  to  pay  on  the  right  day  and 
was  likely  to  fall  into  arrear.  Whenever  a  man  incurred 
a  liability  which  he  could  not  discharge,  his  more  fortunate 
neighbour  might  come  to  his  aid,  and  help  him  in  the 
pressing  emergency,  but  on  terms  that  made  a  permanent 
change  in  their  relative  positions  for  the  future.  The  mere 
pressure  of  a  bad  season  apart  from  anything  else  might 
force  men  down  to  a  lower  social  grade  on  which  their 
Indian  children  would  continue  to  .live*.  Even  in  a  land  like 
onaogxtB.  j^^^  where  custom  is  much  more  stereotyped  than  here, 
the  village  communities  are  breaking  up,  sometimes  by 
partition  into  separate  estates,  and  sometimes  by  a  wealthy 

1  See  below,  p.  221. 

*  Laws  of  Edward  cmd  Outhrum,  12  seq.  Thorpe,  i.  175.  Ethdredj  tu.  16. 
Thorpe,  i.  888. 

<  Ethelred,  ix.  7—12.    Thorpe,  i.  848. 

<  2fehemiah  v.  1 — 5.  The  change  which  ooonrs  in  Ireland  when  a  tenant  is 
hopelessly  in  arrears  and  after  eviction  is  reinstated  as  a  care-taker  may  serve  as 
a  modem  illostratioQ. 
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man  absorbing  the  property  of  all ;  a  manorial  &rm,  or  a  group  B.c.  55— 
of  small  manorial  farms  will  then  take  the  place  of  the 
community.  The  process  in  India  appears  to  be  closely 
connected  with  the  pressure  of  the  land  tax ;  the  patel^  or  any 
officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  village 
assessment,  may  be  able  to  rise  to  a  position  of  superiority  over 
the  other  villagers,  especially  if  they  fell  behind  hand  with 
their  payments  and  he  advances  the  money.  The  imposition 
of  the  Danegeld  and  efforts  to  collect  it  may  well  have  had 
similar  effects  in  England.  If  it  is  true  that  the  manerium^ 
was  the  economic  unit*  from  which  the  pa}rments  were  in  the 
first  instance  collected,  the  lord  of  each  manerium  was  put  in 
a  position  of  considerable  responsibility  for  his  neighbours, 
and  consequent  power  of  controlling  them.  In  any  case  the 
Indian  analogies  seem  to  show  that  it  was  not  impossible  for 
manorial  farms  to  grow  out  of  and  supersede  free  village  com- 
munities in  the  course  of  four  or  five  centuries,  even  though 
we  cannot  follow  the  actual  course  of  the  change.  To  do  so  Local 
we  should  have  to  speak  not  of  England  in  general,  but  of  ** 
particular  districts ;  Danish  England  differed  greatly  from  the 
southern  portion,  and  in  particular  contained  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  free  men ;  but  even  within  the  Danelagh  there 
were  great  varieties,  for  neither  the  Welsh  nor  the  English 
were  wholly  swept  away.  The  actual  history  would  need  to 
be  a  local  history,  which  tried  to  examine  what  the  original 
settlement  in  one  parish  after  another  had  been,  and  to 
what  causes  the  changes  in  each  iplace  were  due.  That  such 
history  cannot  be  completely  recovered  is  obvious;  but  in 
de&ult  of  it  we  must  be  content  with  seeing  that  the 
supposed  change  was  possible. 

Evidence  of  the  loss  of  freedom  in  historic  times,  or  of  Survivaia. 
its  survival  till  a  comparatively  late  period  must  also  be 
taken  into  account,  before  it  can  be  admitted  that  none 
of  the  English  village  communities  were  originally  free. 
Even  if  the  free  village  community  was  not  broken  up 
it  might  lose  its  status  by  the  necessity  of  commendation. 

1  See  below,  p.  122. 

>  The  BeeUtudines  appear  to  state  the  economic  relations  of  each  member  of  a 
typical  manor  hut  do  not  mention  the  fiscal  connexion  with  other  proprietors. 
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Mr  Scrutton  gives  several  instances  which  seem  to  imply 
thiB\  while  he  calls  attention  to  other  cases  which  show  the 
existence  of  free  village  communities  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest'  and  indications  of  something  of  the  kind  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century'.  Now  while  we  can  understand  that 
the  lot  of  the  serf  was  lightened  and  that  he  was  allowed  to 
pay  money  in  lieu  of  service  by  manorial  bailifiEs,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  community  of  free  proprietors  would  be  caUed 
into  being  on  an  estate  which  was  owned  by  a  lord.  This 
would  not  be  a  mere  readjustment  of  economic  relations,  but 
an  entire  change  of  social  status ;  and  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  treat  these  isolated  instances  as  survivals  of  a  state 
of  affairs  which  had  once  been  general  among  the  original 
English  settlers. 

B,    Exchange. 

48.  The  trading  of  the  primitive  tribes  must  have  been 
of  a  very  elementary  character ;  whereas  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  the  trade  was  large  and  definitely 
regulated.  There  must  then  have  been  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  facilities  for  exchange,  and  in  the  other  conditions 
which  are  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  on.  The 
primitive  tribes  had  possessed  coins,  and  payment  in  kind  still 
survived  after  the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  the  one  mode  of 
conducting  exchanges  was  gradually  superseding  the  other  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  is  involved  in  the  change 
from  barter  to  the  use  of  money,  and  the  immense  advantages 
for  the  conduct  of  trade  which  follow.  Exchange  in  its 
earliest  forms  can  only  be  barter,  the  exchange  of  one  object 
of  use  for  another  object  of  use,  but  even  in  this  simplest  form 
there  are  distinctions  which  are  worth  noting.  The  man  who 
is  most  anxious  to  conclude  a  bargain  will  always  gain  less 
advantage  from  it  than  the  other ;  the  savage,  who  covets  a 
sailor's  jack-knife,  and  feels  that  anything  he  has  would  be 

^  Common  Field^t  p.  14 ;  cf .  Domesday  Dersincham  n.  278  b.  See  Seebohm^ 
Village  Community t  p.  807. 

'  Domesday t  Qoldentone  i.  218  b,  2.    Chenetone  i.  12  b,  2. 

B  The  judicial  eYidence  as  to  the  original  conBtitution  of  manorial  courts  also 
eeems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  considerable  class  of  fireemen.  Maitland, 
Select  Pleas,  Manorial  {Selden  Society)^  x.  Izv. 
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worth  sacrificing  for  the  sake  of  possessing  it,  will  be  willing  b.c.  6&— 
to  give  a  tusk  of  ivory  or  anything  else  the  sailor  fancies;  the 
savage  gratifies  his  pressing  need,  but  the  sailor  has  got  an 
article  which  would  usually  give  him  much  more  trouble  to 
procure  than  another  knife  would\     The  man  who  is  least 
anxious  about  the  matter  drives  the  best  bargain ;  we  may  StU^ra  md 
call  him  even  m  a  case  of  .barter,  the  seller,  and  the  man  who  ^^^'^'' 
has  set  his  heart  on  a  particular  article,  the  buyer. 

Again  we  may  see  the  limits  within  which  the  exchange  Limits  of 
can  take  place ;  the  jack-knife  has  a  certain  usefulness  to  the^^oii^e. 
sailor,  he  would  not  part  with  it  except  for  an  amount  of  ivory 
which  would  at  least  enable  him  to  buy  another ;  while  the 
savage  sees  no  prospect  of  securing  another  if  he  lets  this 
opportunity  alip,  and  its  usefulness  to  him  is  immense.     In 
technical  language,  value  in  use  to  the  buyer  and  value  in  use  Value  in 
to  the  seller  give  the  extreme  limits  within  which  the  price  "**' 
in  ivory  can  fall. 

The  consideration  of  the  limits  of  exchange  enables  us  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  gains  that  are  made  by  traders.  Qams  of 
The  trader  has  a  supply  of  knives  or  other  articles  which  the  ^*^''*- 
savages  are  anxious  to  use,  and  he  gets  firom  them  articles 
which  he  does  not  himself  want  to  use,  but  only  to  exchange 
again' ;  his  own  anxiety  is  at  a  minimum  and  thus  he  can,  in 
the  absence  of  competition,  drive  up  the  price  to  almost  the 

1  The  oommeTce  between  the  Danes  and  the  Esquimaux  offers  an  instractive 
jUiistratian.  "When  they  came  together  thej  began  to  barter,  and  these  people 
would  rather  have  red  cloth  than  anything  else ;  for  this  they  had  to  offer  skins 
And  real  furs.. .For  an  entire  for  skin  the  Skraelings  took  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  a 
span  long,  and  bonnd  it  round  their  heads.  Thus  went  on  their  traffic  for  a  time, 
then  the  cloth  began  to  fall  short  among  Earlsefne  and  his  people,  and  they  cut  it 
asunder  into  small  pieces  which  were  not  wider  than  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  and 
stin  the  Skraelings  gave  as  much  for  that  as  they  did  before,  and  more."  When 
{he  cloth  was  all  gone,  Earlsefne  got  the  women  to  take  out  milk  porridge  to  the 
Skraelings  who  were  so  delighted  with  this  new  article  that  they  would  buy 
nothing  else.  "  Thus  the  traffic  of  the  Skraelings  was  wound  up  by  their  bearing 
away  their  purchases  in  their  stomachs,  but  Earlsefne  and  his  companions  retained 
their  goods  and  their  skins.**  Sagas  of  Thorfimn  KarUtfne  and  Erik  the  Red. 
Beamish,  p.  97. 

s  This  distinction  is  of  great  importance  and  is  very  clearly  stated  by  Aristotle : 
kKdvTOv  yap  Kniiuxrot  diTTv}  t)  XP^^*-^  4aTty,...«K\X'  *}  fi^p  olxeta  t}  <^  of/K 
ohctla  rov  irpdyfiaTOt^  olo»  {nroii^iiaTot  ^  re  inrditettv  Koi  ft  /irra/9Xtfr<irn. 
dfii^oTtpat  yap  ihrodijfiaTot  x^qorciv'  Kol  yap  6  dWaTTofjitvct  tw  dsofiww 
viroitifiaT09  dvrl  vofiivparm  ^  Tpo<pnt  x/>T>*ai  t»  .6irodii;iaTc  ^  ihr<$4i}fia,  d\X*  ou 
Tifv  oUeiaif  -xpn^uf'  ov  yap  dWayrjt  iv9K9»  yiyoK€¥,    Politics,  I.  c.  9.  §§  2,  8. 
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point  of  value-in-use  to  the  buyer.  He  may  be  able  to  drive 
a  similarly  good  bargain  in  disposing  to  others  who  mean  to 
use  them  of  the  commodities  he  has  himself  received  in 
exchange.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  enormous  profits  made 
by  the  merchants  in  eastern  caravans,  amounting  to  200  or 
300  per  cent. ;  they  do  business  on  a  system  of  tedious  bar- 
gaining in  which  they  reap  a  benefit  through  the  difference 
between  the  importance  of  an  article  to  one  who  wants  to  use 
it,  and  its  importance  to  one  who  regards  it  as  a  mere  article 
of  commerce. 

The  intervention  of  money — or  a  mediwm  of  exchange — 
£Gu;ilitates  trade  by  reducing  the  disadvantage  to  which  the 
buyer  is  exposed  in  simple  barter.  Simple  barter  fsdls  to 
afford  facilities  for  many  exchanges  which  would  be  advan- 
tageous if  they  could  be  carried  out.  I  have  a  coat  which  I 
want  to  exchange  for  bread ;  you  have  bread  which  you  want  to 
exchange  for  boots ;  unless  a  third  party  comes  on  the  scene  it 
may  be  impossible  for  us  to  arrange  any  terms  at  all\  There 
may  be  a  similar  difficulty  in  effecting  an  exchange  when  the 
right  articles  are  present,  but  in  quantities  that  cannot  be 
fairly  equalised.  All  these  disadvantages  in  barter  are  obvious, 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  try  and  notice  how  far  they  may  be 
overcome,  even  before  the  general  introduction  of  pieces  of 
money. 

To  discuss  this  we  must  consider  the  various  functions 
which  are  per&^med-  by  coins'.  It  is  in  terms  of  coins  that 
we  reckon  the  value  of  different  articles,  one  is  worth  five, 
another  six  shillings ;  a  current  coin  serves  as  a  unit  for  the 
comparison  of  wares.  Again,  coins  are  universally  desired ; 
people  are  always  ready  to  accept  coins,  because  it  is  a  form 
of  wealth  for  which  they  can  always  find  a  use;  coins  are 

1  Mr  Frazer  has  pointed  oat  to  me  a  carious  case  from  real  life  which  is 
given  by  Mr  Brooke : 

"A  Dyak  has  no  conception  of  the  ase  of  a  circulating  medium.  He  may  be 
seen  wandering  in  the  Bazaar  with  a  ball  of  beeswax  in  his  hand  for  days 
together,  because  he  can't  find  anybody  willing  to  take  it  for  the  exact  article 
he  requires.  This  article  may  not  be  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  value  of  the 
beeswax,  but  he  would  not  sell  it  for  money,  and  then  buy  what  he  wants. 
From  the  first,  he  had  the  particular  article  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  worked  for 
the  identical  ball  of  beeswax  with  which  and  nothing  else  to  purchase  it." 
Years  in  Sarawak,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

•  Walker,  Money,  pp.  1—28. 
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therefore  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  as  they  are  very  divisible  B.C.  65— 
and  equable  they  form  a  singularly  good  medium.     Again,  „^^i^^^  J- 
when  payments  have  to  be  made  at  any  time  in  the  future —  exchange; 
or  over  a  period  of  years — it  is  coinage  that  gives  a  standard  standard 
for  deferred  payments;   while  lastly,  the  compact  form  inpayments. 
which  a  great  value  is  contained  makes  coins  a  suitable 
commodity  for  hoarding. 

In  early  stages  of  society  cattle  are  universally  desired,  as  Slaves  and 
also  are  slaves,  and  these  articles  can  therefore  be  used  as  media. 
media  of  exchange,  but  it  is  obvious  that  as  a  living  animal 
cannot  be  divided,  slaves  or  cattle  only  serve  this  purpose  for 
large  payments.     Though  they  probably  had  no  better  media 
in  some  pre-historic  periods,  the  English  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  coinage  for  some  payments  at  the  time  of  the 
occupation   of  Britain.     We   are  accustomed  to  a  sharply 
defined  unit,  represented  by  a  definite  piece  of  metal,  in  terms 
of  which  the  value  of  articles  can  be  measured,  and  can 
scarcely  see  what  meaning  prices  would  have  if  no  such 
tangible  unit  existed.     But  their  circulating  media  were  in  all 
probability  little  used,  and  it  is  possible  to  manage  fairly  well 
with  an  ideal  unit  for  money  of  account ;  one  could  compare  ideal  units. 
a  book  worth  five  shillings  with  a  stool  worth  six,  even  if  no 
shillings  were  ever  coined ;  this  was  the  case  with  some  terms ; 
and  the  mancus  appears  to  have  been  a  unit  of  comparison, 
but   a  merely  ideal   unit\      The   diflSculty  of  finding  SiHRenuin 
unvarying  standard  never  in   all   probability   occurred   to  ^"  ' 
them,  but  as  a  matter  of  practical  convenience  they  hit  on 
a  system  which  is  now  recommended  by  scientific  authori- 
ties.    For  deferred   payments  it  was   customary  to  agree 
to  give  a  curious  variety  of  commodities*,  and  the  arrange- 

1  Rading,  Anncis,  i.  111. 

>  An  example  is  in  the  Tichboume  estate,  twenty  hides  of  which  were  granted 
bj  Edward  the  Elder  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  this  condition,  among  others, 
"  that  everj  year  at  the  retom  of  the  daj  there  be  given  twelve  sesters  of  beer,  and 
twelve  of  sweet  Welah  ale,  and  twenty  ambers  of  dear  ale,  and  two  hundred  great 
loaves,  and  a  third  of  small,  and  two  oxen,  one  salt  the  other  fresh,  and  six  wethers, 
and  fonr  swine,  and  fonr  flitches,  and  twenty  cheeses.  If  it  happen  to  be  Lent, 
then  let  the  worth  of  the  flesh  be  obtained  in  fish  nnless  it  be  extremely  abundant." 
Thorpe,  Dip,  Ang.  p.  158.  We  have  here  in  actual  use  a  system  of  payment  which 
would  always  supply  a  sufficient  feast  to  the  king  and  his  court,  and  which  has, 
curiously  enough,  a  resemblance  to  the  plan  of  a  multiple  legal  tender  proposed 
by  Prof.  Jevons,  Money ^  p.  927. 
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B.C.  55—    ment  was  probably  a  fiair  one.    Uncoined  precious  metals 

'  served  as  well  for  hoarding  as  coins  do,  and  each  of  the  kings 

would  doubtless  aim  at  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure.    As 

trade  flourished  it  would  become  more  possible  to  procure  the 

PrecwHs     precious  metals ;  if  Thorpe's  collection  of  documents  is  really 

^^  representative,  it  would  seem  that  during  the  ninth  century 

these  metals  became  much  more  abundant.  Occasional 
donations  of  them  are  mentioned  after  811,  and  regular 
money  payments  from  tenants  appear  to  date  back  as  far  as 
900.  It  would  however  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  estimates 
of  obligations  in  terms  of  money  always  imply  that  the  debt 
was  actually  discharged  in  coin  and  not  in  kind. 

and  the  We  tnav  thus  see  that  all  the  various  functions  of  money 

ctrcvlation  ii*-  i-n  iii  \ 

o/coins,  could  be  performed,  if  not  so  well,  at  least  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  circulation  of  wares*  possible  before  the 
introduction  of  coins.  That  step  wa6  an  expensive  one ;  it  is 
not  every  man  who  is  well  supplied  with  ready  money,  and 
it  is  not  every  community  that  is  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to 
afford  the  amount  of  precious  metals  which  must  be  provided 
before  there  can  be  a  general  circulation  of  coins.  When  the 
advantages  of  coinage  were  realised,  and  when  the  kings  saw 
that  taxes  could  be  more  easily  collected,  or  that  by  pro- 
moting trade  they  could  increase  their  own  dues,  they  would 
doubtless  make  great  efforts  to  provide  a  metallic  currency. 
We  shall  not  perhaps  be  far  wrong  if  we  argue  that  the 
imposition  of  the  Danegeld  implies  that  there  was  a  very 
general  diffusion  of  the  precious  metals  through  the  country 
in  the  eleventh  century. 

49.  The  Domesday  Survey  is  retrospective,  and  embodies 
a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  time  of  the  Confessor ; 
indirect  evidence  of  the  advanced  condition  of  society 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  is  to  be  found  in  the  precision 
with  which  measurements  of  all  sorts  could  be  taken.  This 
Survey,  as  well  as  the  Laws  which  have  been  so  often  quoted, 
show  that  Englishmen  had  accurate  terms  by  which  pajrments 
of  all  sorts,  whether  in  money  or  in  kind  or  in  service,  could 

Metric  be  defined ;  indeed  there  were  several  distinct  metric  systems, 
which   were   apparently  prevalent   in   Welsh,  English   and 

1  K.  Marx,  Dm  Kapital,  pp.  83—93. 
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Danish  districts  respectively.    The  whole  subject  is  beset  B.c.  55— 
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with  many  difficulties,  partly  because  the  same  term  may 
mean  one  thing  when  it  is  used  in  a  Danish  and  something 
else  in  an  English  district,  but  chiefly  because  the  connotation 
of  the  words  themselves  must  have  changed,  and  sometimes 
came  to  be  defined  more  precisely.  Progress  in  this  as  in 
other  matters  is  from  the  vague  to  the  definite,  and  while 
primitive  tribes  may  estimate  land  very  roughly  by  units* 
which  have  no  precise  areal  value,  agriculturalists  in  a  highly 
civilised  society  desire  to  have  an  accurate  metric  system. 

This  was  however  a  very  difficult  problem;   it  is  hard-^<^''«^ 
enough  to  define  the  measures  in  common  use  so  that  if  they 
were  all  destroyed  it  would  be  possible  to  reproduce  them*, 
and  it  must  have  been  still  harder  to  find  convenient  units 
which  it  was  natural  to  adopt,  and  to  settle  on  the  method  of 
multiplying  and  dividing  which  gave  a  suitable  system.     If 
we  could  ascribe  its  original  purpose  to  each  kind  of  measure- 
ment we  should  see  what  units  it  is  natural  to  adopt,  and 
understand  how  similar  units  are  found  in  many  different 
and  unconnected  regions;   on  the  other  hand  the  mode  of  Modes  of 
counting,  by  threes  or  tens  or  twelves,  sometimes  seems  to  putaHon. 
discriminate  from  one  another  some  of  the  distinct  tribes  or 
races  which  inhabited  various  parts  of  England  at  different 
timea 

Short  units  of  length.    A  whole  series  of  units  which  have  J^«»z, 
proved  convenient  for  measuring  cloth  and  other  fabrics  are  hand^ 
derived  from  the  hand  and  arm ;  the  nail,  the  finger,  the  hand,  J-^tA^. ' 
the  ell,  and  the  yard  can  all  be  got  in  this  way ;  the  fathom 
is  the  distance  given  from  tip  to  tip  when  the  arms  are 
fiiUy  stretched  out.     That  the  human  firame  varies  and  that 
these  units  were  still  in  want  of  precise  definition,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  relation  to  one  another,  is  of  course 
clear  enough ;  but  the  &ct  remains  that  the  original  units 
of  measurement  were  given  by  the  division  of  this  limb. 
On  the  other  hand  the  primitive  definition  of  these  measures 

^  Compare  Achenbach,  Haubergs  Oenossentckaften  des  Stegerland^  pp.  8,  9.  If 
the  hide  meant  originally  land  for  a  family,  it  had  probably  reference  to  possible 
prodnce  rather  than  to  actoal  area. 

*  Jevons,  Princijples  0/ Science,  i.  867. 

C.  8 
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B.C.  56—  was  given  in  terms  of  a  natural  object — three  barley  corns, 
one  inch  . 

Foot,  pace.  Another  series,  which  are  perhaps  more  used  in  outdoor 
or  building  operations,  are  given  by  the  lower  limbs,  such  as 
the  foot,  and  the  pace.  •^ 

Acre,  Units  of  area.    The  measurement  of  areas  of  land  natu- 

rally bore  a  close  relation  to  tillage,  and  the  unit  is  the  acre. 
This  was,  roughly  speaking,  the  amount  of  land  which  could 
be  ploughed  in  a  day;  and  would  of  course  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  strength  of  the  team — not  to 
mention  the  length  of  the  day ;  but  somewhat  similar  areas 
came  to  be  precisely  defined  for  each  locality  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  ploughman  set  out  his  work.  He  ploughed  an 
oblong  space,  ten  times  as  long  as  it  was  broad;  the  most 
common  acre  was  22  yards  across,  and  the  furrow  was  220 
yards  long ;  the  breadth  was  laid  out  by  taking  four  falls  of 
a  rod  and  was  accordingly  5^  yards ;  and  thus  the  acre  was 
divided  into  roods. 


I 


220  yards  or  4  roods  or  66  feet =64  furrows 

with  2  feet  of  balk  as  boundazy. 

But  though  this  acre  was  the  commonest,  there  were  (and 
are)  an  immense  number  of  local  acres,  defined  by  the 
length  of  the  rod  with  which  they  were  laid  out.  In  a 
thirteenth  century  treatise'  on  estate  management,  rods  of 
^^*^  16^,  18,  22  and  24  feet  are  mentioned,  and  the  acres  corre- 
acres.  Spending  to  some  of  these  still  survive  in  Cheshire,  Ireland 
and  Jersey.  The  acre  in  one  place  is  not  the  same  as  the 
acre  in  another ;  but  the  acre  of  each  estate  was  a  perfectly 
definite  area  of  soil  to  be  ploughed.  The  normal  acre  of  220 
yards  long  by  22  wide  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
roods,  each  of  which  was  220  yards  long  and  a  rod  (5^  yards) 
wide.     Each  furrow  well  drawn  was  a  foot  wide,  so  that  it 

1  "  Which  mle  is  not  at  all  tymes  tme,  For  the  lengths  of  a  barlye  come  of 
some  tyllage  is  longer,  and  of  some  tyllage  is  shorter."  R.  Be  Beneee,  Bohe  of 
Measurynge  Lande  (1537). 

s  Husbandry,  c.  6,  from  MS.  in  Brit.  Mns.  Add.  MSS.  6159,  f  220b.  This  treatise 
is  about  to  be  published  by  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 
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was  possible  to  get  sixteen  furrows  into  each  rood  and  sixty  B.C.  56— 
four  into  each  acre^  and  still  have  two  feet  over  to  make  the 
grass  balk  which  divided  one  man's  acre  from  another. 

Units  of  distance  derived  from  measures  of  area,    A  Chain 
glance  at  the  figure  will  show  that  the  breadth  of  a  normal  ^^^^' 
acre  is  a  Ounter's  Chain  of  22  yards,  and  the  term  acre 
as  a  measure   of   lineal   distance   is   used  in   this   sense*, 
similarly  the   length  gives  a  furlong  of  220  yards ;  while  Fwiong, 
in  ploughing  half  a  rood,  or  going  eight  times  the  length 
of  the  acre,  the  oxen  would  traverse  a  mile  of  1760  yards ;  MUe. 
their  day's  work  therefore  was  eight  miles  of  ploughing. 

The  mile  however  was  not  so  commonly  used  in  Domes-  League, 
day  as  a  unit  for  measuring  distance,  as  the  league  of  twelve 
furlongs ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  land  was  some- 
times allotted  by  measuring  out  a  square  league'.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  practice  bespeaks  a  people  who  counted  by 
twelves,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  convenient  multiple  rather 
than  a  unit. 

Units  of  capacity  are  probably  derived  from  some  con- 
venient natural  object,  such  as  an  egg^  a  gourd,  or  a  shell ; 
but  the  multiples  of  these  units  ordinarily  correspond  with 
measures  of  area;  as  it  was  desirable  to  make  exact 
allowance  for  the  quantity  of  com  which  was  given  out  of 
the  granary  for  seed.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  bo  Measures 
close  that  in  some  districts  an  acre  of  land  is  expressed  in  ^-^ 
terms  of  the  quantity  of  seed  required  to  sow  it ;  thus  we 
have  the  ^rfo^-sowing*  four  of  which  make  up  the  boll  of 
land,  a  Scotch  nomenclature  which  corresponds  to  the  quart 
and  gallon.  On  the  other  hand  these  measures  of  capacity 
are   correlated  with   measures  of  weight*;   the  tun  is  an 

1  Walter  of  Henley,  Husbandry,    MS.  in  Brit.  Mas.  Add.  MSS.  6159,  f  2235. 

*  Eyton,  Key  to  Domesday y  Dorset ^  27. 

*  O.  F.  Pell  in  Domesday  Studies,  i.  271.  Eyen  if  it  was  not  laid  oat  in  this 
fashion  we  may  note  that  a  strip  of  land  one  farlong  wide  by  a  leagne  long,  gives  as 
120  acres  or  a  Domesday  hide.  The  sqaare  leagae  woold  be  an  allotment  of  12  hides. 

*  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  m.,  Book  of  AiciU,  835.  On  a  corioas  mode  of 
m,easanng  com  see  aboTe,  p.  44  note  8. 

B  Statistical  account  ofScoUand,  Wick,  p.  145. 

0  Compare  the  Assize  of  Measures  (1266),  12  oances,  one  poand ;  8  pounds, 
one  gallon  of  wine ;  8  gallons  of  wine,  one  London  bashell,  and  8  bashells  one 
quarter.  . 

8—2 
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B.C.  56—  example  of  a  term  which  applies  to  weight,  as  well  as  to 
capacity  (in  the  case  of  wine),  and  it  apparently  refers  to  the 
same  quantity  viewed  in  the  distinct  aspects  of  weight  and 
capacity  \  Curiously  enough  the  same  term  is  still  used 
in  Denmark  to  denote  a  "tun  sowing"  of  land',  and  thus 
to  estimate  area. 

/60.     It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  English 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  coinage  when  they  landed 
in  Britain,  but  it  was  also  clear  that  pajrments  in  kind  and 
Units  of     barter  were  in  vogue  after  the  Conquest.     We  have  evidence 
generally,    therefore  of  various  units  of  value  during  this  long  period, 
and  they  were  derived  from  the  most  convenient  media  of 
exchange. 
Anyac-  In  ordcr  that  an  article  may  serve  as  a  medium  of 

Vcmmodity  exchange,  there  is  one  quality  it  must  possess — ^it  must  be 
serves  an     ^^^  object  of  Ordinary  desire  which   is  generally  taken  as 
pajonent;  any  commodity  which  is  thus  acceptable,  either 
from   its  nature,  or  as  in  the  case  of  inconvertible  paper 
currency  by  convention,  may  be  used  to  supply  a  unit  of 
hut  the       value ;  but  for  purposes  of  convenience  from  their  portability. 
metaia^re  divisibility,  Uniformity  of  quality  and  from  the  facility  for 
^LnT'    testing  them,  coins  made  of  the  precious  metals  have  gene- 
rally superseded  other  objects  of  value  as  media  of  exchange; 
Quantities  but  they  appear  to   have  been  weighed   out  in   quantities 
which        which  served  to  represent  one  of  the  more  primitive  units 
ri^cXf^  of  value — which  were  apparently  cattle  and  slaves.     Among 
of  cattle     ^\^Q  English  as  elsewhere  cattle  and  slaves  would  always  be 
taken  as  payment,  and  we  consequently  have  estimates  of 
worth  commonly  made  in  terms  of  cattle,  and  occasionally  in 
or  slaves,    slaves.     There  was   however  much   inconvenience   in  such 
currency ;  it  might  suffice  for  large  pa3rments  but  it  was  not 
divisible,  and  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to   the  merchant 
who  travelled  long  distances  over  land  or  sea.     The  dif- 
ferences in  the  quality  of  different  oxen  rendered  it  an  un- 
certain mode  of  payment,  and  there  were  great  advantages 
in  substituting  a  certain  amount   of  silver  as  the  repre- 
The  ox,      sentative  of  the  normal  ox.     As  in  ancient  Greece  and  the 
other  Mediterranean  lands  the  price  of  an  ox  appears  from 

1  Barlow,  Phil.  Trans.  XLi.  457.  «  Kelly,  Cambist,  77,  78. 
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evidence  drawn  from  a  large  area^  to  be  the  unit  of  value,  B.c.  5&— 
and  the  aolidus  of  twelve  pence  was  regarded  as  the  equi-  ^^^^^^ 
valent  of  an  ox  by  Charles,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Saxons'.  ^^'  ^86. 
The    ox    also   corresponded  with   the   mancus   in  another  mancus, 
system  of  computation',  though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  coins  of    this  denomination   were  ever  issued.     The 
silver  mancus  was  worth  thirty  pence  ^  and  the  shilling  in 
this  system  contained  five  pence.    Again   in  the  Brehon  Ounce. 
Laws  the  cow  appears  as  corresponding  to  the  ounce;  so  that 
we  have  three  distinct  systems  in  which  the  unit  appears  to 
be  based  on  the  value  of  cattle^ 

Similarly  the  pound  may  possibly  have  been  selected  The  slave. 
as  a  unit  because  it  was  the  silver  equivalent  of  the  worth 
of  a  man";   though  such  a  phrase  as   'half  a  pound  of 

1  Bidgeway,  Journal  of  HelUnic  Studies,  ym.  161. 

>  Hind  notandnm  est  quales  debent  solid!  esse  Saxonmn:  id  est,  boTem 
annoticnm  atrisque  sexns,  autmnnali  tempore,  sicat  in  stabnlnin  mittitor,  pro 
nno  Bolido:  siiniliter  et  yemnxn  tempos,  qnando  de  stabnlo  eziit;  et  demceps, 
qnaatam  tetstem  ftoxerit,  tantnm  in  pretio  crescat.  De  annonA  yero  botrinis  pro 
solido  nno  scapilos  qoadraginta  donant  et  de  sigule  yiginti.  Septemtrionales  antem 
pro  solidmn  scapilos  triginta  de  ayena  et  signle  qaindecim.  Mel  yero  pro  solido 
botrensi,  aigla  nna  et  medio  donant.  Septemtrionales  antem  dnos  sidos  de  melle 
pro  nno  solido  donent.  Item  ordenm  mnndnm  sicnt  et  signle  pro  nno  solido 
donent.  In  argento  dnodecim  denarios  solidnm  faciant.  £t  in  aliis  spedebns  ad 
jstnm  pretinm  omnem  sestimationem  compositionis  snnt.  Capitulare  8<ixonicum, 
11.    Migne,  xcyn.  203.    Pertz,  lion,  Oerm.  ly.  76. 

s  Dun$eta»,  Thorpe,  i.  357,  see  also  28. 

^  .£lfric,  Grammar  (Soniner,  p.  52). 

s  Senckus  Mor,  t.  246.  Though  the  basis  is  similar  in  each  of  these  cases,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  explain  the  relation  of  each  system  to  the  others 
by  taking  this  as  a  common  term.  The  solidns  of  Charlemagne  was  12  penny- 
weights of  82  wheat  ootns  each  or  884  wheat  corns :  the  mancns  was  eqniyalent  to 
30  similar  pennyweights  or  960  wheat  corns;  the  Brehon  ounce  to  576  corns 
(Petrie,  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  214).  How  similar  animals  should  oome  to 
haye  such  different  eqoiyalents  in  silyer  is  a  problem  we  may  leaye  on  one  side, 
though  at  that  early  time  England  and  Ireland  may  well  haye  been  quite  isolated 
so  far  as  cattle  breeding  is  concerned,  but  the  eyidence  is  yery  strong  that  the 
head  of  cattle  gaye  the  unit  in  each  of  these  systems. 

•  Dunsetas,  7.  Thorpe,  i.  857.  See  also  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  794,  825. 
According  to  the  Leges  WaUice,  n.  xyii.  80,  81  and  u.  xxii.  18,  the  price  of  a 
alaye  was  one  pound,  but  of  one  brought  across  the  sea,  a  pound  and  a  half. 
The  slaye  who  was  brought  from  a  distance  was  much  less  likely  to  escape,  or 
eyen  to  attempt  it,  and  was  therefore  a  more  yaluable  property ;  this  principle 
still  holds  good  among  slaye  owners.  Slayes  must  haye  yaried  in  quality,  and  the 
quotations  of  the  prices  actnaUy  paid  were  sometimes  much  lower,  Turner,  Anglo 
Saxons,  u.  98  (4to).  On  the  other  hand  the  toll  on  a  man  al  Lewes  {Domesday, 
I.  26  a,  1)  was  eight  times  as  heayy  as  that  on  an  ox.  Nayelle,  Cockinckine  Fran- 
eatse^m.  802. 
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B.C.  55^    pennied^'  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  natural 
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unit  of  value,  but  a  measure  of  weight  applied  to  making 

large  payments  of  money.     In  any  case,  and  as  a  warning 

against  possible  confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  several 

distinct  modes  of  computation  for  money  appear  to  have 

been  in  vogue  before  the   Conquest.     Thus  we  have  the 

Ap<nind.    pound  divided  into  (a)  twelve  ounces  of  twenty-pence  each*, 

(6)  twenty  shillings  of  twelve-pence  each*,  (c)  forty-eight 

shillings  of  fivepence  each^  (d)  sixteen  ounces  of  sixteen- 

pence  contaming  30  wheat  corns*. 

SmaU  Hence  it  appears  that  the  smaller  measures  of  weight* 

^^*^  **'     could  be  conveniently  derived  from   weighing   out   small 

quantities  of  the  precious  metals  for  payment',  and  that 

units  of  weight  are  obtainable  from  units  of  value  expressed 

in  terms  of  silver.    The  habit  of  paying  by  weight  appears 

to  have  been  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 

though  payment  was  sometimes  taken  by  tale,  even  then*. 

The  .  51.     Many  of  the  irregularities  in  our  metric  system  are 

^natural      due  to  the  fect  that  it  contains  natural  units  of  diflferent 

umts.         orders,  and  that  it  consists  to  some  extent  of  definitions  of 

one  unit  in  terms  of  another.    The  deafest  instance  of  this  is 

in  the  Calendar,  where  we  have  three  distinct  units  of  time, — 

the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  moon's  circuit  and  the  earth's 

circuit ;  as  these  cannot  be  adjusted  their  relations  can  only 

be  expressed  in  fractions.    But  something  similar  occurs  in 

1  Turner,  Anglo  Saxons,  n.  128. 

>  This  is  Welsh.    Seebohm,  VUlage  Community,  904,  292. 

*  This  mode  applied  to  Tower  Pound  and  Troy  Pound,  bat  the  amounts 
differed,  the  Tower  Penny  is  22  grains,  the  Troy  24. 

*  Alfred  and  Ovthrum,  Thorpe,  n.  481.  200  shillings  of  five  pence  make  four 
ponnds  and  forty  pence. 

*  Pell  in  Domesday  Stttdies,  288,  refers  to  InquisiHo  Mieneia,  p.  88,  Pampis- 
ford. 

*  Large  measures  of  weight  would  be  connected  with  the  amoont  which  ooold 
be  carried.  Definitions  of  three  distinct  loads  occnr  in  the  Assize  o/MeasweSf 
attribnted  to  81  Ed.  I.  These  are  respectiyely  (a)  1600  lbs.  of  240  pence, 
(6)  2100  lbs.  of  800  pence,  and  (e)  2100  lbs.  of  240  pence.  The  Load  of  the  Peak 
is  described  as  mnch  smaller  than  the  least  of  these.  Compare  the  phrase  com 
doobns  cnrribos  de  sUya,  in  Domesday  i.  199,  b,  1,  SneUewelle:  also  2  Sings 
T.  17. 

7  Bidgeway,  Journal  offfeUenic  Studies,  vm.  187. 

B  See  for  example  the  case  of  Soham  in  Cambridgeshire  qnoted  on  p.  164  below, 
also  Escelforde,  Domesday,  z.  190  a,  1. 
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our  system  of  measures  of  lenirth  where  the  relations  of  the  B.c.  &5— 
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rod,  or  plough  unit,  and  the  foot  can  only  be  ezpressied  in 
fractions.  A  good  illustration  of  a  table  of  "  moneys  "  which 
contain  different  natural  units  of  value  is  found  in  the 
Brehon  Laws\ 

In   other  cases  where  the  larger   measures  consist  of  Modes  of 
multiples  and  the  smaller  ones  of  divisions  of  a  natural  unit  ^!^^itian. 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  practice  of  one  people  in 
counting  by  twelves  and  another  by  tens ;  some  by  fours  and 
others  by  threes.     Similar  modes  of  counting  were  applied 
to  quantities  of  different  sorts. 

In  weight  the  ton  with  its  twentieth  part  divided  into 
quarters  is  a  similar  mode  of  computing  to  the  smaller 
weight  of  the  ounce  divided  into  twenty  pennies  and  far- 
things. So  in  measures  of  area ;  the  acre  consisting  of  four 
roods  of  forty  perches  each  is  computed  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  two-field  carucate  of  160  acres,  which  could  be  divided 
into  four  bovates  of  forty  acres  eacL  With  this  a  monetary 
system  corresponds  also,  as  the  mark  of  ISs.  4(2.  contains 
160  pence'.  Similarly  the  village  organisation  at  Bampton 
described  above'  is  arranged  in  sixteens,  and  the  use  of  this 
multiple  suggests  an  affinity  with  the  Mercian  ounce  of 
sixteen  pence,  but  it  need  not  extend  farther  than  to  the 
mode  of  computation;  they  would  naturally  use  the  same 
method  of  multiplication  for  quantities  of  land  and  of 
money. 

^  Irish  Laws,  Senchus  Mor^  i.  246. 

*  y.  jards  dl  make  a  perche  in  London  to  mete  lands  by,  and  that  perche  is 
xvi  f  ote  di  longe.  In  dyyers  odnr  placis  in  this  lande  they  mete  gronnde  by  poI]is» 
gaddis  and  roddis  som  be  of  xviij  foote,  som  of  xx  fote  and  som  xxi  fote  in 
length,  bnt  of  what  length  soo  eyer  they  be  Clx  perches  make  an  akir,  for  as  a 
mark  conteyneth  Clx  penee  soo  eyery  akir  land  conteyneth  Clx  perchies,  and  as  a 
noble  conteyneth  Ixxx  pense  so  half  an  aker  lande  conteyneth  Ixxx  perehis. 
The  forme  and  the  Metwre  to  mete  land  by  (time  of  Ed.  IV.)  in  Donee's  AnwUTe 
CkromcU  (1811),  p.  173. 

The  agreement  between  the  two  different  tables  was  commonly  used  as  a 
means  ol  ealcolating  the  size  in  acres  and  roods  of  any  piece  of  land,  measured  in 
perches.    B.  de  Benese,  Boke  ofMeasurynge  of  lande, 

mark  «  acre.  40d,  »  i  rood, 

royal  (10«.)  «  8  roods.  12^.  »  8  day  works, 

noble  »  i  acre.  1  grote  a  1  day  work. 

6s.  s  1  rood  and  ▼  day  works.  1  p.  »  1  perch. 

>  Bee  page  80,  note. 
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B.C.  65—  52.    Domesday  Book  in  which  so  many  of  the  incidents 
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Units  of     ^^  English  life  before  the  Conquest  are  preserved  also  records 

***'***"**^-  the  existence  of  an  elaborate  system  of  taxation  which  raises 
the  question  as  to  the  unit  of  assessment.  There  had  been 
various  collections  of  Danegeld  in  pre-Xorman^  times,  and 
the  Domesday  Survey  avowedly  followed  the  old  precedents. 

Hide.  The  hide  is  the  unit  of  assessment  over  the  greater  part 

of  England ;  this  word  in  its  vague  original  sense  referred  to 
the  land  which  was  suitable  for  a  family;  and  of  course 
included  arable  land  and  pasturage  for  the  cattle  which 
worked  it*.  The  quarter  of  the  hide  was  a  virgate.  These 
terms  have  no  direct  relation  to  land  under  plough,  and  as 
a  unit  of  assessment  the  hide  was  applied  in  Dorsetshire' 
to  large  tracts  of  land  which  may  not  have  been  cultivated 
at  all;  but  when  applied  to  arable  land,  it  seems  to  have 
had  reference  to  an  area  of  120  acres\  The  land  which  was 
taxed  was  land  under  crop;  consequently  if  the  120  acres 
were  worked  on  the  three-field  system  the  portion  under 
crop  would  be  80  acres,  or  if  on  the  two-field  system,  it 
would  be  60  acres.  The  hide,  as  a  unit  of  assessment,  may 
be  defined  as  the  value  of  60  to  80  acres  of  land  under  crop. 

Carueate.  In  the  Danish  parts  of  England  the  unit  of  asseasment 
both  under  the  Confessor  and  the  Conqueror  was  apparently 
the  carueate,  which,  with  its  quarter  the  bovate,  has  distinct 
reference  to  tillage  and  the  team  which  carried  on  the  work^ 
The  agricultural  carueate  was  according  to  Fleta  180  acres 
on  the  three-field  system,  i.e.  120  under  crop ;  or  160  on  the 
two-field  system,  i.e.  80  under  crop.    According  to  Dr  Isaac 

^  Bound  in  Domesday  Studies,  i.  79. 

*  Ambreslege.  Hsbc  antiquiias  pro  iii  hidis  fnit  liberaU,  acat  dieant  cartaB  de 
ecdesim  (Eyeaham).  Sed  tempore  regis  Edwaidi  fait  nnmerata  pro  xv  hidis  inter 
silyam  et  planmn,  et  tree  hidie  ex  eis  sunt  liberae.    Domesday,  1. 176  b,  2. 

>  Eyton,  Key  to  Domesday,  Dorset,  18. 

*  Mi  Round  {Ancient  Charters,  68)  points  oat  that  land  at  Tillingham,  which 
is  entered  in  one  charter  as  a  hide  and  a  half  and  10  acres,  is  also  described  as 
*  three  holdings  of  60  acres  plas  one  of  10  acres.'  Dr  Bryan  Walker  and  Mr  Pell 
argae  that  the  hide  represented  120  acres  of  land  ander  crop,  together  with  the  fallow 
shifts ;  i.e.  180  or  240  acres  in  all,  Camb,  Ant.  Soc,  Communicatums,  ti.  47,  72, 
bat  see  Mr  Rooud  in  Arehadogieal  Journal,  March,  1889. 

*  The  nsoal  team  was  eight  oxen,  and  a  bovate  the  land  suitable  for  the  man 
oontribating  a  yoke.  Round,  Domesday  Studies,  i.  200.  Askeione.  Tbi  sont  iii 
villani  et  i  bordarias  com  x  bobos  arantes.    Domesday,  i.  269  a,  1. 
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Tayloi^s  interesting  investigation  ^  the  three-field  carucate,  B.c.  56— 
with  its  two  fields  in  crop,  is  assessed  as  two.     Hence  the  ^'  ^^' 
canicate,  as  a  unit  of  assessment,  means  the  value  of  60  to 
80  acres  of  land  under  crop,  or  exactly  the  same  as  the  hide 
in  other  counties. 

If  further  investigation  shall  confirm  this  view  of  the 
unit  of  assessment  it  follows  that  the  similarity  between 
the  divisions  of  the  carucate  and  those  of  the  pound  were 
not  arranged  for  the  sake  of  fiscal  convenience,  as  the  area 
of  60  acres  or  of  80  acres  were  treated  as  identical,  not  as 
rendering  a  rate  of  twopence  per  acre,  and  bo  giving  sums 
lOs.  and  13^.  4(2.  respectively. 

Other  places,  and  especially  the  towns,  appeared  to  be  ^ 
measured  by  a  different  unit,  the  hundred,  or  half  hundred; 
it  has  been  suggested  with  much  ingenuity  by  Mr  Round 
that  these  are  really  multiples  of  another  unit  which  was 
primarily  intended  to  estimate  responsibility  for  service  in 
the  fyrd.  The  possessor  of  five  hides  was  responsible  for 
sending  one  man  to  the  host;  this  is  stated  as  the  custom 
in  Berkshire,  Exeter  and  Malmesbury*.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  towns  were  assessed  in  terms  of  their  military  re- 
sponsibility, which  was  stated  in  multiples  of  five  hides',  and 
that  this  same  assessment  was  taken  to  serve  for  their  fiscal 
responsibility  with  reference  to  levies  of  gheld.  The  town 
that  was  rated  as  one  hundred,  would  be  bound  to  furnish 
twenty  soldiers  for  the  fyrd*,  and  also  to  pay  £10,  £5  at 
Christmas  and  £5  at  Whitsuntide',  when  the  geld  was  levied 
at  the  usual  rate  of  is,  a  hide.  The  term  hundred  is  used 
here  not  to  denote  an  area,  but  as  a  mere  unit  of  assessment 
for  military  service  and  fiscal  payments;  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  organisation  of  the  hundred  as  a  terri- 

^  Domesday  SttuUes^  1. 157. 

>  Ronnd  in  Domesday  Studies^  1. 120. 

*  Banks.    Thorpe,  1. 191. 

*  Bedef ord  tempore  regis  Edward!  pro  dixnidio  hnndredo  se  def endebat,  et  modo 
lacit  in  expeditione  et  in  navibns.  Tern  de  bac  villa  nnnqnam  fait  hidata. 
Domesdayi  i.  209  a,  1. 

<  Veaj  seyere  measures  were  taken  with  anyone  who  was  not  pmictnal  in 
paying  at  the  terms.  Under  Gnat  persons  foor  days  in  arrears  with  their  taxes 
were  liable  to  forfeit  their  lands,  and  '  wita'  appears  to  have  been  a  payment  in 
lien  of  f  oif  eitoie.  ^  Bound,  in  Domesday  Studies,  i.  89. 
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torial  and  judicial  division  was  much  used  in  connexion 
with  the  revenue,  and  the  information  in  regard  to  the 
rating  of  each  manor  was  taken  according  to  the  oaths  of 
the  men  of  the  hundred 

There  is  another  term  in  Domesday  which  might  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  a  unit  of  assessment ;  for  we  read  that 
land  was  held  pro  n  maneriis^;  this  however,  as  Professor 
Maitland  suggests',  more  probably  describes  the  channel 
of  payment,  and  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  amount  of 
payment.  Manors  were  of  most  various  sizes,  and  of  very 
different  values ;  but  the  owner  of  each  manor,  big  or  small, 
might  well  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Danegeld 
for  that  estate.  This  too  would  explain  part  of  the  relation 
between  the  free  tenants  and  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  if  he 
was  responsible  in  the  first  instance  for  their  fiscal  payments 
they  would  form  part  of  the  manor  as  a  '  unit  of  geldability,' 
even  if  the  lord  had  no  other  claims  upon  them,  and  they 
owed  him  no  military  service.  We  may  thus  think  of  the 
hide  (or  carucate)  as  the  unit  of  assessment,  and  of  the 
manor  as  the  local  organ,  through  which  payments  were  made. 

53.  The  £Ekct  that  the  English  had  come  to  require 
and  make  use  of  definite  measures  of  all  sorts  ia  one  of  the 
most  obvious  proofs  of  the  progress  of  society ;  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  skill  and  terminology  by  which  men  are  able 
to  drive  a  bargain  with  precision.  This  would  be  of  use  for 
all  the  purposes  of  daily  life,  and  for  the  internal  trade  at 
little  markets,  but  there  is  other  evidence  which  shows  that 
there  were  increased  facilities  for  foreign  trade  as  well. 

a.  The  improvement  in  this  respect  is  partly  parallel  to 
the  changes  which  have  been  noticed  above,  where  personal 
duties  gave  place  to  specified  obligations  which  were  incident 
to  the  possession  of  property ;  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion 
the  position  of  the  foreign  trader  was  rendered  definite  and 
his  obligations  were  limited  and  became  precise  as  customs. 

1  Bidmerlege.  Uhnar  et  Ulchetel  tenaenmt  pro  ii  ManeriiB  et  poteruit  ire 
quo  Yolebant.    Domeedajf,  1. 176  a,  2. 

>  Select  FUasy  Manorial  [Selden  Society),  i.  zl.  There  is  a  cnrioos  entry  regard- 
ing Neweion  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Meraey.  Hnjos  Manerii  aliam  terrain 
XT  homines  qnos  drenchs  vooabant  pro  xt  maneriis  tenebant,  aed  hnjns  manerii 
berewichea  erant,  et  inter  omnes  xxx  soUdca  reddebant.    Domeadayj  i.  269  b,  2. 
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few  chapmen  who  wandered  about  the  country,  a  protection 
which  Charles  the  Great  assured  to  English  merchants ;  but 
they  could  hardly  hope  to  obtain  this  fAvour  if  they  came 
empty  handed  It  is  thus  that  English  traders  in  the 
present  day  have  to  secure  their  footing  in  half  barbarous 
countries  by  presents  and  bribes ;  it  is  an  immense  advantage 
to  them,  as  it  was  to  early  merchants  here,  when  regular  and 
fixed  rates  of  tolls  are  substituted  for  these  gifts.  This  was 
certainly  the  *case  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  we  know  the 
tolls  which  were  charged  at  Billingsgate  in  the  time  of 
iEthelred*. 

6.  Besides  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  trader  the  o<m- 
Anglo  Saxon  dooms  also  contain  much  legislation  in  regard  ^^tm^. 
to  commercial  crime.  Business  had  to  be  conducted  publicly' 
before  witnesses,  as  there  was  no  means  of  giving  a  regular 
receipt,  and  it  might  often  have  been  difficult  for  a  man 
to  prove  that  he  had  not  stolen  a  purchased  article  unless  his 
statement  was  supported  by  testimony ;  hence  the  obligation 
of  trading  "  in  port.''  But  there  was  danger  of  dishonesty  in 
rural  occupations  also ;  horses  or  cattle  might  be  stolen  and 
hence  it  was  necessary  for  men  who  wished  to  live  at  peace 

1  Dooms  of  London  {Laws  of  Ethelredj  iv.  §  2),  Thoipe,  i.  800.  ToUs  were 
demanded  at  inland  towns  b»  well  as  at  seaports.  "Wamshilling"  and  "load 
penny"  at  Worcester  (899)  are  described  as  daes  that  always  go  to  the  king 
and  cannot  therefore  be  remitted  or  assigned  by  an  alderman  (Thorpe,  Dip. 
Ang.  188).  Bnt  these  were  sometimes  granted  by  the  king,  as  e.g.  Edgar  granted 
(978)  the  market  daes  at  Tannton  to  the  See  of  Winchester  (Thorpe,  Dip.  Ang. 
286);  or  as  Cnnt  did  to  Ganterbnry  (1028):  "And  I  giye  to  the  same  monasteiy 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  same  monks,  the  haven  of  Sandwich,  and  all  the 
landings  and  dnes  of  both  sides  of  the  stream,  let  own  the  land  whoever  owns 
it,  from  Peppeness  to  Marfleet ;  so  that  when  it  is  fnll  flood,  and  the  ship  is 
afloat,  as  far  as  a  taper  axe  can  be  cast  from  the  ship  npon  the  land,  let  the 

ministers  of  Christchmch  receive  the  daes And  theirs  shall  be  the  ship,  and 

the  feny  over  the  haven,  and  the  toll  of  all  8hip8...and  all  that  which  is  foand 
on  this  side  of  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  broaght  to  Sandwich,  be  it  a  garment, 
be  it  a  net,  or  a  weapon,  or  iron,  gold  or  silver,  the  half  part  shall  be  for  the 
monks  and  the  other  part  shall  be  for  him  who  finds  it "  (Thorpe,  Dip.  Ang.  817). 
On  tolls  at  later  periods,  see  pp.  204, 256. 

a  Laws  of  Edtoard,  i.  Thorpe,  z.  169.  Laws  of  JSthelstan,  10, 12.  Thorpe, 
I.  205.  Lanoe  of  Edgar j  Supplement,  8.  Thorpe,  i.  275.  Special  care  was  taken 
in  regard  to  certain  classes  of  goods,  snch  as  cattle  and  old  clothes,  where  the 
presumption  of  theft  was  particolariy  strong.  Lmoa  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  88. 
Thorpe,  z.  461. 
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g^  '  persona  The  regulations  for  the  City  of  London  are  very 
interesting^  and  those  of  the  Cambridge  gild  are  worth 
noting  also*.  These  were  less  concerned  with  the  recovery 
of  property  than  with  enforcing  due  money  penalties  for 
manslaughter  and  personal  injuriea  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  ordinances  of  the  cnighien  gild,  which  existed  in 
London  in  the  time  of  Henry  L*  and  of  the  similar  gilds 
in  Canterbury*  and  Winchester",  have  not  been  pr^^erved. 
There  is  some  incidental  and  circumstantial  evidence*  which 
goes  to  show  that  they  were  really  gilds  of  merchants^,  and 
they  may  have  been  the  germs  of  the  gilds  merchant,  which 
were  established  in  so  many  towns  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 
Trade  c.    There  are  also  some  slight  indications  of  a  trade  policy : 

poltey.  80  fer  as  exports  were  concerned,  the  chief  desire  was  that  we 
should  not  part  with  them  too  easily.  It  seemed  a  pity  that 
valuable  goods  should  go  to  foreigners  except  on  terms  that 
were  really  remunerative.  The  weigh*  of  wool  was  to  be  sold 
for  120  pence ;  and  if  any  was  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  both  the 
buyer  and  seller  were  to  forfeit  46  shillings  to  the  king*.     In 

1  jEtheUtan*8  Latost  t.  Thorpe,  i.  229.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  these 
jucUeia  are  properly  described  as  gild  ordinances.  Dr  Gross  {Oilda  Mercatoria,  11) 
treats  them  as  police  regulations  imposed  from  above,  not  framed  by  the  members 
of  an  association  or  gild  for  themselyes.  In  later  times  it  was  not  oncommon  for 
the  rules  of  a  craft  gild  made  by  the  members  to  be  enforced  by  the  weight  of 
municipal  authority. 

s  Cooper's  AnruUst  1. 11.  The  ordinances  of  the  gilds  which  existed  early  in 
the  eleventh  century  at  Exeter,  Woodbury  and  Abbotsbuiy  show  that  th^  were 
primarily  religious  organisations  for  providing  masses  for  the  souls  of  deceased 
brethren. 

*  Bymer,  Fosdera,  1. 11. 

*  Eemble,  Codex  Dipt,  n.  88. 

fi  Liber  Winton.  1  {Domesday  Book,  m.  581).    See  below,  p.  206. 

^  Dr  Gross,  who  has  called  attention  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  text, 
has  treated  the  whole  subject  very  carefully  in  his  Oilda  Mercatoria^  pp.  19 — ^25 
and  98.  He  shows  that  the  term  ewight  was  commonly  used  as  the  designation  of 
townsmen  in  charters,  along  with  the  Portgerefa.  The  connexion  of  the  London 
gild  with  Portsoken  ward  is  also  of  interest. 

7  Somner,  Antiquitiea  of  Canterbury,  (Ed.  Batteby)  i.  179.  In  an  exchange 
of  land  between  the  gild  and  Christchurch,  the  gild  is  described  as  the  cnights 
at  Canterbury  or  ceapmann  gild, 

^  The  weigh  was  half  a  sack ;  the  sack  consisted  of  twenty-eight  (or  thirty) 
stone  of  12^  lbs.    Astize  of  Measures,  81  Ed.  L 

9  Laws  of  Edgar,  n.  8.    Thorpe,  i.  271.    The  setting  of  a  fixed  minimum  of 
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export ;  it  is  enumerated  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  account 
of  the  valuable  products  of  England^,  and  the  fact  that  the 
fleece  was  worth  |  of  the  sheep',  seems  to  show  that  wool- 
growing  was  very  profitable.  We  shall  come  across  many 
instances  of  similar  laws  protecting  native  products  in  after 
times'. 

The  one  surviving  set  of  regulations  for  the  transactions  RefftUa- 
of  foreign  merchants  is  also  of  great  interest,  as  it  indicates  ^^' 
a  scheme  of  policy  that  was  enforced  for  many  centuries. 
The  foreigner  was  only  to  sell  whole8ale^  and  he  was  not 
to  interfere  with  the  employments  of  native  Englishmen 
by  engaging  in  any  work  which  the  citizens  were  wont  to 
do,  or  by  retailing  to  one  another".  This  interesting  set 
of  dooms  is  chiefly  concerned  with  defining  the  liberties  of 
the  townsmen  and  protecting  them  against  the  abuses  of 
royal  power;  but  we  also  learn  that  the  position  of  the 
foreign  merchant  was  not  wholly  uncertain  and  merely 
dependent  on  the  personal  favour  of  the  monarch  and  the 
protection  it  afforded.  The  Rouen  merchants  who  brought  Aliens. 
wine  had  secured  definite  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  their 
calling,  and  the  Men  of  the  Emperor  had  obtained  a  factory 
in  London  vdth  special  commercial  immunities.  In  this  case, 
as  well  as  when  rights  over  fairs  and  markets  were  granted 
to  special  proprietors,  the  royal  control  of  trade  came  to  be 
exercised  under  the  form  of  proprietary  grants,  and  the 
royal  demands  were  rendered  precise  when  they  were  ex- 
pressed as  specific  obligations. 

54.     The  practice  of  exchange  had  gone  so  far  at  the  time  Trade 
of  the  Confessor  that  it  had  greatly  affected  the  structure  of  division  of 
society.     Regular  intercourse  would  soon  undermine  the  self-  ^^" 
sufficiency  of  the  separate  communities :  the  mere  fact  that 

price  for  an  export  is  worth  notice  at  this  early  date;  the  same  policy  was 
afterwards  enforced  by  parliament,  and  also  by  Merchant  Companies,  pp.  292,  378. 

1  See  below,  p.  188.  \ 

2  Craik,  Pictorial  History  qfMngland,  i.  265,  276.  ! 

*  See  below  pp.  282,  892,  idso  above  p.  75  n. 

*  Not  less  than  twelve  ponnds  of  pepper  or  spices,  and  cloths  of  silk,  wool  or 
linen  were  to  be  sold  in  the  pieoe. 

^  Laws  of  Edtoard  the  Confessor ^  Libertas  Cvritatumy  Thorpe,  i.  464. 
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B.C.55*-  coinage  was  coming  more  and  more  into  circulation  shows 
that  trade  was  becoming  more  general.  The  increase  of 
trade  too  gave  opportunity  for  more  specialisation  and  greater 
division  of  employments.  An  early  example  of  reflections  on 
the  combination  of  employments  and  its  advantages  is  to  be 

^Jwe  A.D.  found  in  Archbishop  JElfric's  Colloquium^,  which  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  English  boys  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
It  is  a  dialogue  between  the  teacher  and  a  number  of  men 
who  were  engaged  in  work  of  different  kinds.  It  gives  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  day  s  work  of  the  ploughman  and  his  boy, 
with  all  he  had  to  do,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  oxherd,  who 
tended  the  cattle  at  night  in  the  pasture.  We  read  also  of 
the  king's  hunter,  who  took  game  with  nets  and  also  hunted 
with  dogs,  and  who  was  provided  with  food  and  clothing  and 
a  horse  by  his  royal  master.  There  was  a  fisherman,  too,  who 
fished  in  the  rivers  and  found  a  good  market  in  the  towns, 
but  who  rarely  went  on  the  sea  and  was  too  timorous  to  try 
to  catch  a  whale.  There  was  a  hawker,  as  well  as  a  merchant, 
who  boasted  that  he  was  of  service  to  the  king,  and  the 
alderman,  and  the  wealthy,  and  all  the  people,  for  he  went  in 
his  ship,  with  his  goods,  and  bought  precious  things'  which 
were  not  native  to  England,  and  brought  them  across,  despite 
the  perils  of  the  deep  and  the  risks  of  shipwreck.  And  when 
he  brought  them  he  tried  to  sell  them  for  more  here  than  he 
paid  there,  so  that  he  might  have  some  gain  and  support  his 
wife  and  son.  The  salt  maker,  the  baker,  and  the  cook  follow;  a 
group  of  artisans  is  next  introduced,  and  the  question  is  pro- 
pounded. Which  is  the  best  of  crafts  ?  The  reply  is  tillage, 
since  the  ploughman  feeds  us  all.  But  the  smith  objects 
that  he  is  more  necessary,  since  he  supplies  the  ploughshare, 
and  the  coulter,  and  goad,  and  indeed  the  implements  for 
every  craft.  The  wright  puts  in  his  claims  to  preeminence, 
and  the  discussion  is  closed  by  the  wise  man,  who  repeats  his 
view,  as  to  the  primary  importance  of  tillage,  while  he  exhorts 
them  all  to  be  diligent  in  their  respective  callings.  In  this 
interesting  picture  of  eleventh  century  society  we  see  that 

1  Thorpe,  Analecta  Anglo-Scixonicch  P*  101. 

*  He  imported  purple,  silk,  gems,  gold,  dyed  stuifs,  dyes,  wine,  oil,  ivory, 
latteu,  brass,  tiu,  sulphur  and  glass. 
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there  were  such  facilities  for  exchanire  that  the  division  ofB.c.55— 

AT)    lOM 

employments  could  be  carried  out  to  some  extent,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  inter-connexion  of  these  employments 
and  the  necessity  of  their  harmonious  working  for  the 
common  good  is  clearly  recognised. 

We  have  also  an  interesting  statement,  from  pre-Norman 
times,  of  the  end  which  all  these  various  callings  seemed 
to  subserve.  King  Alfred  has  left  on  record  his  views  of 
national  prosperity  and  of  the  means  by  which  the  king 
should  strive  to  attain  it.  The  passage  is  introduced  in  his 
translation  of  Boethvua^.  *'  When  Wisdom  had  sung  this  lay, 
he  was  silent,  and  the  mind  then  answered  and  thus  said; 

0  Reason,  indeed  thou  knowest  that  covetousness,  and  the 
greatness  of  this  earthly  power,  never  wfeU  pleased  me,  nor 
did  I  very  much  yearn  after  this  earthly  authority.  But 
nevertheless,  I  was  desirous  of  materials  for  the  work  which 

1  was  commanded  to   perform;    that   was,  that   I   might 
honourably  and  fitly  guide  and  exercise  the  power  which 
was   committed  to  me.     Moreover,  thou  knowest   that  no 
man  can  shew  any  skill,  or  exercise  or  control  any  power, 
without  tools,  and   materials.     That  is  of  every  craft  the 
materials,  without   which   man   cannot   exercise   the   craft. 
This  then,  is  a  king's  material  and  his  tools  to  reign  with ; 
that  he  have  his  land  well  peopled ;  he  must  have  bead-men, 
and  soldiers,  and  workmen.     Thou   knowest   that   without 
these  tools  no  king  can  shew  his  craft.     This  is  also  his 
materials  which  he  must  have  beside  the  tools ;  provision  for 
the  three  classes.     This  is,  then,  their  provision ;   land  to 
inhabit,  and  gifts,  and  weapons,  and  meat,  and  ale,  and 
clothes,  and  whatsoever  is   necessary  for  the  three  classes. 
He  cannot  without  these  preserve  the  tools,  nor  without  the 
tools  accomplish  any  of  those  things  which  he  is  commanded 
to  perform.   Therefore  I  was  desirous  of  materials  wherewith 
to  exercise  the  power,  that  my  talents  and  fame  should  not 
be   forgottenj   and   concealed.     For  every  craft  and   every 
power  soon  becomes  old,  and  is  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it 
be  without  wisdom ;   for  no  man  can  accomplish  any  craft, 

1  Boethins,  I.  e.  17  in  King  Alfred'a  Worka^  n.  452  (Jabilee  ed.). 
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B.C.  55~  without  wisdom.  Because  whatsoever  is  done  throufifh 
folly,  no  one  can  ever  reckon  for  craft.  This  is  now 
especially  to  be  said;  that  I  wished  to  live  honourably 
whilst  I  lived,  and  after  my  life  to  leave  to  the  men  who 
were  after  me,  my  memory  in  good  works." 

Of  King  Alfred  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  he  attained 
the  object  of  his  noble  ambition ;  but  his  whole  view  of  state- 
craft, and  of  the  duty  of  a  king  to  interest  himself  actively 
in  all  the  different  sides  of  national  life,  is  in  itself  in- 
structive, and  may  help  us  to  understand  the  immense 
influence  for  good  and  for  evil,  which  was  exercised  by  the 
crown  in  subsequent  reigns. 


n.    FEUDALISM. 


L    The  Nobman  CIonquest  and  its  Effbcts. 

55.     In  a   preceding   paragraph  we   have    traced  the  ajd.  io66 
gradual  change  by  which  both  in  the   kingdom  and  the  ^^ 
manor  personal  ties  developed  into  proprietary  obUgations ;  ^«^  ^/ 
the  whole  social  &bric  was  kept  together  by  a  number  of 
contracts  between  different  holders  of  land ;  the  land  which 
was  commended  to  a  powerful  neighbour  was  secured  from 
other  aggressors  by  a  contract ;  the  office  which  was  granted 
to  a  judge  or  a  sheriff  was  held  under  terms  of  a  contract ; 
the  gebur's  tenure  of  land  was  a  contract  between  the  mano- 
rial lord  and  his  serf,  in  terms  of  land  and  service.    Such 
is  the  form  under  which  these  various  social  relationships 
can  be  described;  but  opportunities  of  revising  the  terms 
of  any  of  these  bargains  rarely  occurred ;  men  were  generally 
forced  to  accept  a  position  which  had  been  defined  long 
before  they  were  bom  and  which  they  could  do  little  or 
nothing  to  improve.    Each  individual  among  the  people  had 
a   definite    status   determined   by  his   relations    to    other 
individuals,  and  hence  they  composed,  not  a  community^ 
nor  a  tribe,  still  less  a  nation,  but  a  feudal  system  in  a  findtd 
which  each  man  took  his  place,  not  through  ties  of  blood '^ 
or  loyalty,  still  less  through  citizenship,  but  in  accordance 
with  inherited  and  forced,  rather  than  free,  contracta 

The  mere  attempt  to  portray  the  characteristics  of  a 
feudal  system  brings  into  light  its  grave  defects — defects  its  drfeeta. 
which  soon  called  forth  antagonistic  influencea    Indeed  the 

C.  9 
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A*D.  1066   reaction  was  at  work  £rom  such  an  early  time  that  it  is 

—1272  • 

probably  more  correct  to  say  that  there  was  an  active  feuda- 
lising tendency,  of  which  the  effects  still  survive,  than  to 
speak  of  feudalism  as  a  system, — for  the  system  was  breaking 
up  before  it  was  completely  formed.  In  the  times  when  the 
tendency  first  showed  itself  there  was  no  sufficient  public 
protection,  men  had  to  seek  protection  by  agreement  with 
their  neighbours;  there  was  no  sufficient  machinery  for 
guarding  the  realm  or  administering  justice;  for  national 
enthusiasm  or  public  spirit  there  was  no  place  in  a  feudal 
system  \  Such  a  system  was  necessarily  only  a  passing  stage 
of  social  progress;  had  the  national  life  been  permanently 
confined  by  its  narrow  restrictions,  no  great  material  achieve- 
ments could  ever  have  been  accomplished.  For  growth 
and  development  imply  change ;  the  feudal  contracts  would 
have  so  fettered  individuals  as  to  check  all  energy  and 
enterprise". 
The  hinges  There  Can  be  little  doubt  that  feudalism  gave  &r  greater 
poettum.  securities  for  person  and  property  than  there  had  been  before 
it  arose ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  it  had  once  be- 
come an  organized  social  system,  the  whole  of  its  working 
depended  to  an  extraordinary  extent  on  the  personal  character 
of  its  head. 
A.D.  1017.  Up  till  the  time  of  Cnut  there  had  been  a  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  royal  power ;  in  the  Norman  reigns  we  see  it 
reaching  its  greatest  vigour;  the  first  William  checked  the 
tendency  for  the  great  feudatories  to  become  independent  of 
the  crown,  and  made  the  relationship  of  each  subject  to  the 
crown  to  be  clearly  felt ;  the  Domesday  Book  with  its  con- 
stantly repeated  "quando  recepit"  marks  the  beginning  of 
this  definite  assertion  of  royal  authority  over  all  conditions  of 
men  in  the  land,  and  of  royal  interest  in  the  details  of  their 
circumstances.  The  king  is  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  it  is 
by  their  relationship  to  him  that  the  various  tenants  in  chief 
are  connected  together;  with  each  the  king  has  a  definite 

1  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  PhUoscfphy  of  History,  886. 

>  The  deleterions  effects  of  many  traditional  coyenants  in  farm  leases — as  to 
ihe  coarse  to  be  adopted,  Ssc, — are  becoming  generally  recognised,  and  are  an 
instance,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  evil  noted  in  the  text. 
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compaet — such  possessions  held  in  return  for  such  services.  AJ>.  1066 

*^  *^  ^  1272. 

Looking  back  on  this  feudal  system  we  find  that  it  worked 
so  differently  in  different  reigns  that  it  is  impossible  to 
appraise  it  as  good  or  as  bad ;| when  we  see  what  society 
Jbecame  at  the  times,  such  as  Stephen's  reign,  when  the  aj).  ii86~ 
authority  of  the  king  was  set  at  noughtS  and  the  whole 
£Eibric  fell  to  pieces  in  consequence,  we  are  inclined  to  pass 
a  judgment'  on  the  tyranny  of  William  different  £rom  that 
which  we  should  pronounce  if  we  contrasted  his  rule  with 
government  by  a  modem  constitutional  monarch.| 

Of  all  the  cant  which  is  current  in  the  present  day  about 
history,  none  is  more  pernicious  than  that  which  despises  the 
story  of  real  personages  and  real  events  and  busies  itself 
about  abstractions,  which  tells  us  that  it  is  not  concerned 
with  kings  and  battles,  but  with  the  life  of  the  people. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  in  modem  times  the  life  of  the 
people  can  be  treated  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the 
personal  character  of  Qeoree  IV.  or  William  IV.  But  in  The  hing*8 
Se  Norman  reigns  this  was  not  the  case ;  security  for  person  '•«*"-• 
and  property,  intercourse  with  other  nations  and  commercial 
advance  were  directly  connected  with  the  personal  character 
of  the  king ;  the  life  of  the  people  was  most  deeply  affected 
in  every  way  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  disposition. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  try  to  explain  the  reasons  of  this 
change,  and  to  show  why  the  personality  of  the  king  which 
was  so  all  important  long  ago  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment  now ;  but  it  is  merely  idle  to  ignore  the  fact,  or  to 
try  to  understand  the  history  of  the  Norman  reigns  without 
taking  it  into  account 

^  **  When  the  traiton  peroeiTed  that  he  wm  b  mild  man,  and  a  soft  and  a  good, 

and  that  he  did  not  enforce  justice,  they  did  all  wonder Eyery  rich  man 

bnUt  his  castles  and  defended  them  against  him,  and  they  filled  the  land  foil  of 
eastks.  They  greatly  oppressed  the  wretched  people  by  making  them  work  at 
these  castles,  and  when  the  castles  were  fboished  they  filled  £hem  with  deyils  and 
evil  men.  Then  they  took  those  whom  they  suspected  to  have  any  goods,  by  night 
and  by  day,  seizing  both  men  and  women,  and  they  put  them  in  prison  for  their 
gold  and  sQyer,  and  tortured  them  with  pains  nnspeakable,  for  never  were  any 
martyrs  tormented  as  they  were."    English  Chronicle^  1187  (Bohn's  Series). 

s  English  ChronicU,  1067,  see  also  on  Henzy  I.  "  He  was  a  good  man  and  great 
was  the  awe  of  him ;  no  man  dnrst  ill  treat  another  in  his  time :  he  made  peace 
for  men  and  deer."    Engluh  Chronicle^  1185. 

9—2 
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A.D.  1066         We  may  fully  believe  that  feudalism  was  the  best  social 

1272  .  . 

system  possible  in  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  the 

veiy  &ct  that  it  was  so,  marks  the  extraordinary  difference 

Litde        between  that  age  and  this.    Nowadays  the  free  play  of  indi- 

^^mdwd  ^dual  self-interest  is  assumed  in  commercial  arrangements^ 

enterprise   ^^^  ^jjjg  fo^^^  jjj^g  given  the  greatest  possible  incentive  to  the 

development  of  industry  by  inventions,  and  of  commerce  by 
enterprise;  the  main  principle  of  much  commercial  legislation 
in  this  country  has  been  that  of  giving  free  scope  to  this 
individual,  self-interested  activity.  But  for  this,  the  social 
system,  during  the  Norman  reigns,  gave  no  scope  whatever ; 
there  could  be  but  little  desire  of  accumulation  when  the 
ever-recurring  tallages,  aids  and  fines,  were  sure  to  empty 
the  hoards  that  had  been  filled  during  several  preceding 

inagri'  yoars.  There  could  be  no  enterprise  in  seeking  out  a  new 
^^*  line  of  life,  for  each  villan  was  bound  to  the  land,  and  no 
lord  would  willingly  pert  with  his  services ;  there  could  be  no 
high  farming  while  the  custom  of  the  manor  and  the  col- 
lective ownership  of  the  teams  forced  all  to  adopt  the  same 

industry  8ystem\  Evcu  in  trade,  there  was  little  opportunity  of 
raising  oneself,  for  the  prices  of  articles  of  native  production 
for  which  there  would  be  much  competition  were  regulated 

or  trade,  by  authority';  and  merchants  too  were  subject  to  special 
risks,  or  to  special  fines  for  protection,  as  well  as  to  heavy 
trading  dues.  If  the  royal  authority  was  a  key-stone  for  the 
whole  social  £Eibric,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  condition  of 
industry  and  commerce  was  directly  affected  by  the  royal 
decisions;  the  initiative  in  progress,  where  progress  was 
made,  lay  fieir  less  with  individual  traders  than  with  the  king 
himself 

Wiaiam  The  story  of  the  reigns  of  William's  two  sons  brings  into 

clear  light  the  extraordinary  influence  which  the  personal 
character  of  the  king  exercised  on  the  whole  condition  of 

A.D.  1087—  society  and  on  every  relation  of  life.  The  Red  King,  with 
some  chivalrous  benevolence,  yet  fearing  neither  God  nor 
man,  made  the  most  of  every  occasion  for  extortion  which 

AD.' 1094.    the  ingenuity  of  Banulf  Flambard  was  able  to  devise,  so  as. 

^  On  the  break-up  of  this  system  see  bdow,  p.  856. 

B  At  least  in  accordance  with  legal  regulations ;  see  below,  p.  280. 
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to  support  a  body  of  mercenaries  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  A.D.  1066 

A.D.  1098. 


building  great  castles  and  defences  at  Chepstow,  CarEsle,  and 


elsewhere.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  military  obligations 
to  which  the  tenants  were  liable  were  first  explicitly  de- 
mand^ ;  what  was  implied  in  the  whole  Domesday  Survey, 
but  never  stated  there,  was  now  logically  expanded  and 
ruthlessly  enforced.  The  feudal  system  of  taxation  was 
that  of  giving  aid  as  occasion  demanded,  and  the  art  of 
the  crown  advisers  consisted  in  making  occasions.  So  too 
each  great  office,  supported  as  it  was  by  revenues  of  some 
kind  or  another,  was  looked  upon  as  a  possession  granted 
by  the  king,  and  for  the  bestowal  of  which  he  might  &irly 
demand  a  relief;  the  public  responsibilities  of  officers  of  state 
were  imthought  of,  and  the  sacred  calling  of  priests  and 
bishops  was  ignored  \  The  worst  abuses  of  the  reign  of  the 
Bed  King  are  recorded  in  the  charter',  in  which  Henry  I. 
specifies  the  evils  he  will  seek  to  remedy. 

In  the  reign  of  a  wise  administrator  like  Henry  I.  we  ^<»>ry  /• 
find  that  all  this  is  completely  changed ;  it  was  in  him  to  1186. 
develop  a  well-organised  and  firm  government,  so  that  the 
peopla  might  be  at  peace  while  the  king  profited  by  their 
immunity  from  violence.  The  exactions  of  Henry  were  per- 
haps more  oppressive,  in  a  sense,  than  even  those  of  Rufus, 
since  they  were  more  frequent ;  for  the  large  occasional  aids 
of  these  times  were  not  supposed  to  Ml  upon  income,  but 
to  be  drawn  from  the  accumulated  hoards  of  several  seasons. 
Yet  even  in  spite  of  all  this  the  Lion  of  Justice  did  so  tsx 
maintain  security  for  life  and  property  as  to  give  more 
&vourable  conditions  for  industry  than  had  been  known  for 
many  preceding  years.  It  was  thus  that  the  needed  initia- 
tive was  taken  by  the  king,  and  that  trade  began  to  thrive. 

^  On  the  death  of  a  bishop  the  reyennes  were  treated  as  eaeheatiiig  to  the  king, 
of  whom  be  held  his  oflice. 

*  "  1.  Sciatia  me  Dei  miaerieordia  et  oommnni  consiUo  baronnm  totins  regni 
Anglis  ejoadem  regni'  regem  coronatnm  esse ;  et  quia  regnnm  oppressnm  erat 
injnstis  exactionibtis,  ego,  Dei  respecta  et  amore  qnem  erga  tos  habeo,  sanctam 
Dei  ecyJeiaam  imprimis  Hberam  fado,  ita  quod  nee  Tendam,  neo  ad  Simam  ponam, 
nee  moiino  arohiepisoopo  sive  episoopo  fdve  ahbate  aliqaid  aoeipiam  de  dominico 
eeclesifle  vel  de  hominihns  ejns  donee  soocessor  in  eam  ingredietnr.  Et  onmes 
malas  eonsnetodines  qnibns  regnnm  Anglin  injnste  opprimebatnr  inde  anfero; 
qnas  malas  consnetiidineB  ex  parte  hie  poao : "  Ac   Stahbs,  Select  Charters,  p.  100. 
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A.D.  1066  I  If  the  king  profited,  it  waa  because  of  the  comparative  pros- 
~  perity  of  the  people  under  his  rule ;  and  when  the  terrible 

anarchy  of  the  so-called  reign  of  Stephen  was  over,  the  same 
course  was  pursued  by  Henry  II.  V 
Henry  11.  It  is  in  the  reigns  of  the  second  Henry  and  his  sons  that 
liSe.  we  see  the  crown  attaining  to  its  highest  pitch  of  irrespon- 
irresponn-  sible  power;  his  governing  is  no  longer  the  reckless  self- 
^^^'  assertion  of  a  tyrant  like  Bufiis,  but  an  unfettered  sway  by 
the  head  of  a  great  social  system,  of  which  all  the  parts  were 
completely  subordinated  to  himself.  This  result  was  partly 
attained  by  the  commutation  of  the  personal  knightly 
service,  which  had  been  expected  in  the  preceding  reigns 
from  those  who  held  land  by  military  tenure,  for  the  pay- 
Scutage.  ment  of  scutage,  with  which  the  king  could  maintain  a  more 
regular  army.  A  somewhat  similar  change  had  taken  place 
with  regard  to  other  contributions  for  military  purposes;  it 
Danegeld.  had  begun  when  iEthelred  levied  geld  to  hire  mercenaries 
instead  of  calling  out  the  national  host\  Eeuch  demand  for 
Danegeld  was  practically  based  on  the  duty  of  assisting  to 
repel  an  invader ;  and  though  the  excuse  for  the  levy  of  sti- 
pendiary Danegeld  ceased  under  the  Confessor,  the  people 
were  still  liable  to  the  old  obligation  of  assisting  to  defend 
the  realm.  In  the  first  Norman  reign  it  was  levied  on 
several  occasions;  and  in  1084  at  the  treble  rate  of  six 
shillings  per  hide ;  Rufiis  took  a  geld  of  four  shillings  per 
hide  in  1096,  and  his  successors  were  able  to  extort  the  tax 
annually.  When  Henry  II.  obtained  money  in  lieu  of 
knightly  service,  he  rendered  the  crown  more  free  from 
the  recurrence  of  embarrassments,  such  as  those  which 
had  prevented  Harold  from  keeping  his  levies  together  on 
the  south  coast,  and  which  had  stood  in  William's  way 
when  he  called  his  barons  to  aid  him  in  his  crusade  for  a 
kingdom. 

The  feudal  system  in  England  was  in  form  one  of 
contracts  between  the  king  as  centre  of  the  whole,  and  each 
of  his  tenants ;  but  ther^  was  no  public  opinion  to  determine 
the  contracts,  and  no  public  authority  to  see  that  they  were 
truly  carried  out  on  both  sides ;  nor  did  any  of  his  successors 

^  On  the  whole  sabject  see  Bound  in  Domesday  Studies,  11, 
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show  the  same  conscientiousness  in  trying  to  be  fair,  as  isA.D.  1066 
evidenced  for  us  in  the  pages  of  William's  Survey.  \  When  ~~ 
the  tenants  were  able  to  elude   the  performance  of  their 
obligations,  society  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy;  when  the -^narehy. 
king  was  strong  enough  to  hold  his  own,  he  was  strong 
enough  to  defy  resistance  and  to  strain  the  obligations  of  the 
barons  in  his  own  favour— he  was  practically  irresponsible. 
Thus  the  period  of  feudalism  was  not  so  stagnant  as  the 
nature  of  the  system  might  have  led  us  to  expect ;  there  was 
a  constant  change  from  anarchy  to  irresponsible  monarchy, 
and  from  irresponsible  monarchy  to  anarchy.     Through  the 
whole  of  this  political  ferment  new  ideas  began  to  spread, 
till  new  social  forces  made  themselves  felt,  and  new  institu- 
tions arose.  I 

56.  The  modifications,  which  were  introduced  during  i^omon 
the  Norman  reigns,  into  the  administrative  system,  were  tim^^**' 
undoubtedly  due  in  many  cases  to  the  influence  of  Norman 
advisers  or  to  the  experience  which  had  been  gathered  in  the 
government  of  that  duchy.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
constitution  by  the  Exchequer^  and  the  limitations  which 
were  put  on  the  power  of  the  great  feudatories ;  but  there 
has  sometimes  been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  these  changes 
and  to  speak  as  if  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the 
feudal  system  into  England.  A  social  system  cannot  be 
introduced  like  a  new  fashion  from  France,  and  it  had  been 
growing  for  generations  in  England  before  his  time.  Most 
important  steps  had  been  taken  under  Cnut  Till  his  reign  a.d.  1017. 
we  may  trace  the  absorption  of  authority  into  the  kingly 
office;  from  his  time  onward  we  may  rather  notice  the 
leasing  out  of  royal  rights  to  particular  individuals,  and 
for  particular  districts.  It  was  he  who  reorganised  the 
national  system  of  defence  on  a  basis  of  contract,  while  his 
forest  laws  anticipate  much  of  the  regulation  that  is  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  the  Conqueror. 

The  changes  introduced  by  William  of  Normandy  were  Changes 
not  forced  upon  the  country  generally,  but  were  introduced  tand- 
whenever  the  death  of  the  tenant  or  his  participation  in  any  ^  ^' 
of  the  rebellions,  including  resistance  to  the  original  invasion, 

^  Madox,  Ex^equeVf  It.  §§  4,  6. 
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AJ>.  1066    trsYe  occasion  for  the  redistribution  of  the  soil.    Such  lands 
"  were  then  granted  on  the  condition  of  military  service,  while 

the  Danegeld  was  exacted  again,  and  more  frequently  than 
before;  the  military  resources  of  the  country  were  thus 
immensely  increased;  but  it  is  rather  true  to  say  that  a 
military  direction  was  given  to  the  existing  feudaUsm  than 
that  the  Normans  introduced  the  feudal  system.  A  glance  at 
a  page  of  Domesday  Book  will  certainly  show  that  a  very  large 
number  of  landholders  had  been  dispossessed  on  one  pretext 
or  other;  all,  except  ecclesiastical  corporations,  who  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  lands,  did  so  because  they  were  reinstated 
in  them  by  the  king,  but  the  terms  on  which  land  was 
held  were  never  arbitrarily  altered;  we  thus  get  important 
evidence  to  show  how  &r  the  process  of  feudalisation  had 
gone  before  the  death  of  the  Confessor.  By  fiur  the  larger 
number  of  sochemanni  in  Cambridgeshire  had  been  bound  to 
render  avera  and  inward,  or  to  pay  a  composition ;  and  the 
relation  of  Earl  Harold  to  Edward  is  very  parallel  to  that  of 
Earl  Alan  to  William. 
and  in  ^  Xhe  tenants  thus  instated,  entered  into  a  position  which 
tenure.  was  defined  by  the  legal  genius  of  Flambard  as  a  military 
tenure;  it  was  not  explicitly  so  in  William's  time,  and  he 
even  modified  the  character  of  English  feudalism  by  taking 
steps  to  secure  the  effective  control  of  the  crown  over  the 
militaiy  resources  of  the  land.  He  would  have  no  great 
feudatories  like  the  house  of  Godwin  under  Edward,  or  Ekiwin 
and  Morcar  under  Harold ;  a  strict  limit  was  placed  on  the 
possessions  assigned  to  the  most  trusted  favourite,  and  a 
direct  relationship  established  between  each  of  the  numerous 
smaller  tenants  and  the  king  himself  \  The  success  of  this 
policy  can  be  best  seen  by  comparing  the  histories  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  of  Scotland  or  France.  The  Scottish 
crown  never  kept  the  great  families  in  real  subjection ;  but 
it  was  only  by  unusually  persistent  combinations,  or  at  times 
of  special  weakness,  that  the  barons  were  able  to  resist  or 
control  an  English  king. 
Commen'  That  the  feudal  system  was  not  brought  fix)m  abroad  and 

^^'      imposed  firom  above  becomes  still  clearer  when  we  fix  our  eyes 

1  Freeman,  Norman  Oonquestf  y.  S66. 
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more  cloeely  on  the  eyidenoe  of  the  felt  neoesaity  for  commit-  A.D.  loee 

•'  ^  ^  1278 

ting  one's  life  and  property  to  the  protection  of  another ;  the 
extension  of  the  king's  'peace/  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
cheers  along  with  other  signs  of  this  tendency,  have  been  noted 
above  \  while  in  later  days  people  were  only  too  glad  to  buy  a 
measure  of  exemption  and  to  treat  for  the  right  to  manage 
their  own  aflGaira.  Not  only  was  regal  protection  sought  after; 
freemen  commended  themselves  to  a  lord  of  the  manor  while 
preserving  a  measure  of  their  freedom ;  or  laymen  made  over 
their  property  to  a  monastery  in  otder  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  exemptions  which  Church  lands  enjoyed ;  this  tendency 
was  at  work  and  gave  occasion  for  special  legislation  in  the  ^d*  ^^^* 
reign  of  Edward  L  A  system  which  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  such  deeply  rooted  and  widely  operative  ten- 
dencies was  certainly -no  foreign  importation. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  Chmp^ 
importance  of  the  new  £su:tors  that  were  brought  into  play  by  with  ^ 
the  close  connexioa  which  now  subsisted  between  England    ^'^"^'- 
and  the  Ciontinent.     From  the  time  when  the  Romans  left 


L,  till  the  days  of  Alfred,  England  had  been  almost  a.d.  401— 
entirely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world ;  the 
occasional  visits    of   merchants  and  the  journeys   of   ec- 
clesiastics were,  after  all,  few  and  far  between.    The  energies 
of  Alfi^  and  the  reforms  of  Dunstan  had  done  something  to  a^.  960. 
check  the  decay,  and  to  enliven  the  stagnant  energies ;  but 
England  was  not  really  recalled  from  its  isolation  till  it  was 
absorbed  in  the  great  Danish  empiJre,  and  made  to  partake  in  aj>.  ioi7. 
the  commerce  and  adventure  of  the  Northmen.    Though  tins 
life  was  fi^sh  and  vigorous,  it  was  in  some  ways  ruder  than 
their  own;  and  the  Norman  Conquest  is  more  important 
than  the  Danish,  not  so  much  because  it  introduced  a  new 
and  fresher  element,  as  because  it  brought  us  in  closer  contact 
with  all  that  was  best  in  Christendom  at  the  time. 

Of  all  races  in  Europe  the  Normans  were  most  fitted  to  The 
play  this  part ;  the  conquerors  of  Neustria  had  been  too  few  to  a.d!^i^' 
introduce  many  usages  of  their  own,  but  they  had  appropri- 
ated all  that  was  best  in  the  culture  of  the  people  over  whom 
they  had  gone  to  rule.   The  original  stock  differed  little  from 

1  Sm  abore,  %%  48,  47. 
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A.I).  1066  that  of  the  Danes ;  they  too  were  pirates  and  adventurers  ; 
they  were  not  however  mere  pirates  when  they  obtained  the 
power  in  England.  Still  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  not  dead 
A.D.  1029.  among  them ;  they  found  their  way  to  Sicily  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  they  were  foremost  among  the  Crusaders.  It 
was  chiefly  because  England  had  become  the  possession  of  the 
Normans,  that  she  was  drawn  out  of  her  isolation  to  take 
a  place  among  the  nations  and  have  a  part  in  the  life  of 
Christendom. 
^'o^  Even  in  this  matter  also  we  may  notice  the  importance 

dynastic  of  the  personal  characters  of  the  kings  and  of  their  djniastic 
connexions,  j-elationshipa  William  the  Conqueror  had  married  Matilda 
of  Flanders,  and  the  first  great  immigration  of  foreign 
artisans  was  partly  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  Flemish 
weavers  hoped  to  find  a  protectress  in  the  queen ;  Richard's 
ambition  as  a  crusader,  John's  failure  in  his  continental 
schemes  and  more  than  all  his  homage  to  the  Pope,  had  no 
little  effect  in  determining  the  course  of  English  progress; 
while  the  spasmodic  piety  of  the  third  Henry  had  much  to  do 
with  attracting  the  colonies  of  religious  men  who  set  them- 
selves to  repair  the  destruction  which  William  had  made 
when  he  devastated  Yorkshire.  In  each  reign  we  have  new 
foreign  connexions,  and  new  foreign  elements  introduced. 
Some  remained  alien,  like  the  favourites  of  Henry,  and  were 
at  length  expelled  firom  English  soil ;  but  others  were  as- 
similated so  as  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
people,  and  to  be  important  elements  in  the  development  of 
English  industry  and  commerce. 
Analogy  It  may  not  be  fanciful  to  compare  the  economic  changes 

Western  which  took  place  at  the  Norman  Conquest  through  the  advent 
S^^SS!  ^f  foreign  rulers  to  England,  with  those  that  have  occurred  in 
India  under  the  British  government.  We  have  created  an 
effective  rule  over  all  parts  of  that  Empire ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  one  centre  of  supreme  administration  as  a  power 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  every  part  of  the  land  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  which  worked  in  English  as  compared  with 
Continental  feudalism.  India  has  been  suddenly  brought  in 
contact  with  Western  civilisation.  English  arts  and  inven- 
tions  are  being  introduced  on  every  Bide  and  are  trans- 
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forming   the    character   of   the    native    workmanship    andA.D.  1066 
economic  institutions.     While  the  probable  social  and  moral  ~ 
effects  of   this   sudden    revolution    are    most    difficult   to 
forecast,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extraordinary  vfSkj  Eeanamie 
in  which  the  coimtry  has  been  opened  up  and  its  resources  ^***'*' 
have  been  developed.     English  fashions  and  furniture  are 
preferred   by   enlightened    rulers,   and    buildings    for    the 
English  officials  and  their  native  imitators  are  rising  in  every 
station  and  in  many  cities.    All  this  has  some  analogy  with 
the  time  when  the  Normans  flocked  here  and  the  great  period 
of  church  building  began;  there  has  been  so  much  rebuilding  The  era  of 
at  different  times,  so  much  destruction  at  others,  that  it  is  building. 
difficult  for  us  to  form  any  conception  of  the  actual  amount 
of  masons'  work  that  was  accomplished  under  the  Normans 
and   early  Plantagenets ;  the  abbe}n3  and  cathedrals  which 
were  erected  then  may  be  counted  by  tens,  and  the  parish 
churches  by  thousands.      Anyone  who  will  take  a  single 
county  and  look  for  evidences  of  Norman,  Transitional  and 
Early-English  work  may  easily  convince  himself  with  his  own 
eyes  that  this  is  no  exaggeration.     And  as  we  instinctively 
feel  that  activity  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  prosperity  of  a  town  or  village  now,  we  may  infer 
that  an  age  when  so  many  admirable  stone  buildings  were 
completed,  for  civil  and  military  as  well  as  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  in  so  many  different  places,  was  on  the  whole  a 
time  of  general  prosperity. 

57.     The  foreign  influence  was  also  effective  in  forming  ^<^  \ 
new  moral  sentiments ;  the  field  was  well  prepared  for  their 
growth,  for  human  nature  could  not  be  strictly  tied  down 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  feudal  system ;  and  when 
the  obligations  of  vassals  were  wrongfully  strained  by  Rufus 
or  later  kings,  who  took  full  advantage  of  their  irresponsibility, 
all  that  was  best  in  human  nature  was  set  in  antagonism  to 
the  social  system.     The  force  of  reaction  gave  scope  for  the 
religious  and  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  time ;  but  both  Mepresaion 
had  grown  to  be  considerable  powers  in  continental  lands,  w£/are. 
and  especially  in  France.  ^  In  that  land  the  royal  power  had 
not  hitherto  made  itself  effectively  felt;  anarchy  like  that 
of  Stephen's  reign  was  the  normal  condition  of  affairs,  since 
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private  war  between  the  barons  never  ceased.  The  king's 
peace  was  not  respected,  and  there  were  no  royal  tribunals  to 
punish  breaches  of  it ;  whatever  security  was  gained  for  the 
husbandman  and  the  plough,  for  the  weak  and  unprotected, 
was  gained  by  the  struggle  of  the  Church  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  Qod\  In  so  feur  as  the  warfiue  of  the  barons  was 
kept  within  limits,  it  was  through  the  estabUshment  of  the 
truce  of  God  on  several  days  in  each  week,  and  many  weeks 
in  each  year.  In  France  these  ecclesiastical  customs  decUned, 
when,  with  the  growth  of  the  regal  power,  and  other  means  for 
attaining  the  same  ends,  the  need  of  them  was  no  longer  felt ; 
for  precisely  similar  reasons  they  had  never  been  required  in 
England.  The  religious  spirit  was  not  called  on  to  create 
means  for  controlling  the  barons  in  our  land ;  it  was  called  on 
however  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  kings.  This 
gives  an  abiding  interest  to  the  career  of  S.  Anselm;  he 
made  a  protest  against  the  practice  of  treating  all  offices  as 
possessions  held  of  the  king  on  the  king's  terms ;  he  felt  that 
he  had  a  greater  responsibility  than  that  of  satisfying  the 
king ;  and  his  struggle  about  the  symbol  of  investiture  was  a 
declaration  that  such  duties  as  his  must  be  discharged  with 
reference  to  right,  not  in  mere  accordance  with  his  contract 
with  a  king. 

Tet  after  all,  this  earnest  feeling  had  not  sufficient  force 
to  bring  about  any  marked  step  in  social  advance;  the 
severance  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts,  as  well  as  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  rules  of  Christian  jurisprudence  by 
clerical  judges  and  ecclesiastical  sanctions,  was  on  the  whole 
a  Sedlure ;  the  effectiveness  of  the  courts  was  destroyed  by 
the  intrusion  of  archdeacons,  and  the  expense  of  appeals 
to  Bome.  There  was  no  important  social  change  in 
England  itself  which  can  be  directly  ascribed  to  the  new 
spiritual  earnestness  in  the  English  Church ;  for  our  purpose 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  sentiment  which  scarcely  led 
to  any  positive  result,  unless  when,  combined  with  other 
factors,  it  served  as  an  additional  incentive.  It  was  also 
weakened  by  the  English  jealousy  of  foreign  interference,  and 
by  the  corruptions  of  the  rulers  who  had  most  power  in  the 

1  Semichon,  Lapaiz  et  la  trine  de  Dieu,  u  86. 
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loatter ;  for  the  papacy,  instead  of  risiDg  to  its  opportunities,  AJ>.  1066 
■was  being  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the  secular  policy  of  ^^^^^ 
the  day.  Realms  were  treated  as  fiefs  which  the  pope  granted  ruption, 
to  kings  on  definite  terms ;  there  was  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  on  condition  aj>.  iisi. 
of  paying  Peter^s  pence  \  and  any  similar  grant  from  a  king 
to  a  lay-baron,  though  the  precise  terms  of  these  contracts 
were  dissimilar.  But  it  was  by  the  course  of  papal  policy 
.during  the  reign  of  king  John  that  the  distrust  of  the 
Soman  court  as  a  fountain  of  justice  came  to  be  most 
strongly  felt  in  England.  People  had  hoped  to  find  that 
the  papal  policy  would  be  based  on  a  high  standard  of 
right,  while  it  seemed  to  be  shaped  merely  by  the  desire  of 
aggrandising  the  Boman  see  and  of  enriching  foreign  ec- 
clesiBstics.  Though  the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of 
the  reinvigorated  Church  life  in  Englaad  was  thus  small,  we 
need  not  forget  that  its  indirect  results  were  enormous ;  the 
fireedom  firom  royal  caprice  which  was  secured  to  the  Church 
and  her  possessions  was  extended  to  one  district  after  another; 
while  the  lay  public  opinion,  which  was  formed  partly  under 
its  guidance  and  partly  by  practical  experience,  and  which 
expressed  itself  in  local  customs  and  gild  laws,  was  per- 
meated throughout  by  Christian  feeling. 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  in  the  ordinary  routiae  o{  Spirit  of 
life  in  feudal  times  there  was  little  scope  for  individual  enter-    *^  ^' 
prise  of  any  kind ;  and  hence,  fi:om  the  very  force  of  reaction, 
there  was  a  ready  welcome  for  projects  which  offered  it  an 
outlet.   On  the  Continent  schemes  were  found  which  gave  this 
sentiment  shape.  The  lofby  ideal  of  S.  Bernard,  and  the  enthu-  a.d.  1147. 
siasm  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  £rom  the  infidels 
which  his  eloquence  aroused,  fiilly  met  the  longing  of  the 
barons  and  knights  for  some  sphere  of  independent  action. 
Whatever  the  horrors  and  the  follies  of  the  Crusades  may  have  The 
been,  they  afforded  a  nobler  outlet  for  human  energy  than  had    "" 
been  found  in  the  constant  private  warfare  which  was  being 
slowly  extinguished  by  the  Church,  through  the  truce  of  God, 
and  with  the  growth  of  royal  power.    The  spirit  of  adventure 
and  daring  found  a  new  outlet;  and  terrible  as  were  the  cruel- 

^  Bymer,  ^oMtero,  z.  19. 
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A.D.  1066  ties  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  the  spirit  of 
~~  '  adventure  was  consecrated  by  being  devoted  to  a  less  selfish 
end.  This  was  obviously  the  case  even  in  Europe  itself;  the 
sense  of  the  devotion  of  bodily  powers  to  a  holy  purpose 
raised  the  whole  tone  of  military  life,  and  took  a  place  in 
society  in  the  chivalrous  orders. 

The  same  spirit  of  adventure  which  moved  the  nobles 
showed  itself  as  strongly  in  the  sadder  story  of  the  multitudes 
A.D.  1095.  of  peasants  ^  who  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
With  no  conception  of  the  length  or  difficulties  of  the  journey, 
with  vague  ideas  of  Old  Testament  plenty  and  New  Tes- 
tament glories  at  Jerusalem,  they  started  by  thousands, 
each  £Bimily  in  their  bullock  cart,  leaving  all  the  means  of 
industry  behind ;  it  was  like  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  in 
.  modem  times,  but  undertaken  with  far  denser  ignorance  and 
under  a  more  blinding  glamour.  Yet  powerfully  though  this 
feeling  worked,  it  was  but  a  barren  sentiment  after  all,  since 
it  &iled  in  attaining  its  direct  objects,  and  the  institutions 
which  it  created,  in  the  knightly  orders,  had  but  little 
permanent  social  value.  The  fruitless  adventures  of  the 
Crusaders  are  chiefly  interesting  to  us  because  of  the  way 
in  which  they  prepared  new  channels  for  commerce,  and 
re-acted  indirectly  on  social  life  at  home. 


II.    Royal  Revenues. 

Norman  58.     The  potent  royal  influence,  to  which  attention  has 

been  directed  above,  was  habitually  brought  to  bear  on 
industrial  and  commercial  life  in  connexion  with  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue.  The  great  surveys,  which  give  us  the  fullest 
information  about  the  condition  of  society,  were  due  to  a 
desire  to  estimate  the  yield  which  might  be  expected  fi-om 
the  chief  sources  of  taxation ;  and  many  of  the  steps  which 
opened  up  the  way  for  future  progress  were  taken  firora  a 
desire  to  simplify  the  collection  of  dues  or  to  draw  on  new 
sources  for  obtaining  a  revenue. 

1  Michaad,  Cmwdes,  i.  59. 
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I     i    The  royal  domain  was  the  chief  source  of  regular  royal  AJ>.  1066 
revenue ;  in  these  reigns  it  was  partly  in  forest,  but  a  very  j)omain 
large  amount  was  used  for  agriculture  and  yielded  large  rent^ 
(gafol  or  gabhimy,  so  that  the  king  was  able  to  '  live  of  his 
own/  and  defray  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  state  out  of  the 
crown  estates.     The   revenue  was  drawn  from  the  whole 
of  England,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  paid  in  kind  till  the  time 
of  Henry  I.'.^  Indeed  at  a  later  date  the  constant  journeys 
of  Henry  II.*,  whatever  may  have  been  their  object,  would  at 
all  events  be  £Ehcilitated  by  the  store  of  provi^ons  which  the 
kifig  could  coimt   on  at  his  various  estates;  he  was  not 
indeed,  as  we  shall  see  below,  forced  to  rely  on  this  expedient, 
but  it  may  have  been  a  help.     The  collection  of  this  revenue 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  shire-reeve;  William  the  Gonqaeror  farmed  by 
"  sold  out  his  lands  as  dear  as  dearest  he  might,  and  then  some  ' 

other  man  came  and  bid  more  than  the  first,  and  the  king 
granted  them  to  him  who  offered  the  larger  sum ;  then  came 
a  third  and  bid  yet  more,  and  the  king  made  over  the  lands  to 
him  who  offered  most  of  all ;  and  he  cared  not  how  iniqui- 
toudy  his  sherife  extorted  money  from  the  miserable  people, 
nor  how  many  unlawful  things  they  did*". 

ii  The  profits  which  arose  in  coimexion  with  the  exercise  Juris- 
of  royal  jurisdiction  were  another  source  of  regular  income. 
/  Murders  and  other  infractions  of  the  king's  peace  rendered 
the  district  liable  to  a  heavy  payment ;  and  the  following  up 
of  accusations,  without  too  strict  regard  to  the  weight  of  the 
charge,  was  a  method  which  William  appears  to  have 
employed  for  obtaining  funds  for  his  Norman  campaign 
in  1086'.  J    ' 

iiL^'  The  third  source  of  regular  income  lay  in  the  king's 
rights  over  his  subjects  and  their  property, — such  as  are 
acknowledged  in  the  primitive  gifts  offered  to  a  chief  \  The 
king's  claims  were  paramount  and  therefore  he  had  the 
prerogative  of  pre-emption  when  the  goods  of  the  subject  Pre- 
were  needed  for  his  use.  On  their  frequent  journeys  the  ^^ 
kings    employed    purveyors,    who   provided    the    necessary 

1  Bound  in  Domesday  Studies,  182.  >  Didlogus  de  Scaccario,  i.  yIL 

•  Eyton,  Court  of  Henry  II,  *  English  Chronicle,  1087  (Bohn). 

•  MnglidrChronide^  10S6.  «  Stubbe,  Constitutional  History,  i.  880. 
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AJ>.  1066   8applie&    This  right  of  forced  purchase  of  the  goods  of 

"  '  subjects,  who  had  no  sufficient  means  of  recovering  pay- 

ment from  the  royal  purveyors,  must  have  given  rise  to 
great  oppression*  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  frequent  com- 
plaints of  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  should  not  under- 
rate the  importance  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  hotqntium^  and 
avera  and  imua/rd*  which  fell  on  all  land  not  specially 
exempted.    The  same  right  of  pre-emption  when  exercised 

Priu,  on  wares  intended  for  sale,  or  right  of  prise,  seems  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  all  the  tolls  which  were  charged  at 
ports  or  fairs  or  markets  on  imported  or  exported  goods*; 
these  were  originally  levied  in  kind,  and  this  practice  survived 
in  the  prisage*  of  wine  and  in  special  cases  connected  with 
wool;  but  it  was  gradually  commuted  for  payments  in  money, 
or  was  at  any  rate  defined  as  a  fixed  quantity — as  a  tun  before 
and  one  abaft  the  mast^  At  the  time  when  Edward  I.  came 
to  the  throne  the  royal  officers  were  no  longer  able  to  mulct 
the  dealers  at  discretion. 

iv.    Besides  these  regular  sources  of  income  there  were 
other  payments  which  were  made  on  special  occasions,  and 

FetuUd  which  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  feudal  incidents^ 
After  the  Conquest  the  feudal  relation  was  not  perhaps  more 
real,  but  it  certainly  was  more  explicit,  and  could  therefore 
be  taken  advantage  of  for  purposes  of  taxation  with  greater 
ease.  For  each  five  hides  of  the  large  quantity  of  land  held 
by  what  had  come  to  be  military  tenure,  the  demand  might 
be  made  of  a  knight's  service  for  forty  days  in  the  year ;  and 
this  was  required  not  only  for  defensive  purposes,  but  for 

Aids.  foreign  wars  as  well.  Occasional  aids  (auxilia)  were  also 
asked  for  the  knighting  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  the 
marrjdng  of  his  eldest  daughter,  or  the  ransoming  of  his 
person. 

1  The  precise  meaning  of  Jirma  untua  noctia,  which  is  constantly  mentioned  as 
the  amonnt  due  for  hotpitiumt  is  not  dear.  Archdeacon  Hale  calculates  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  court  consumed  1602.  in  Oxfordshire  in  three  nights.  Domeadcuy 
of  S.  Paulf  Tp.  jI, 

>  Wainage  and  attendance  on  the  sheriff. 

'  Han,  Cuttoms,  i.  62. 

*  Bight  to  one  or  more  casks  in  each  resseL 

B  Hall,  CustotM,  u.  %. 
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y.  There  was  one  source  of  income  which  must  not  be  ajd.  io66 
overlooked,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  heard  of  before  the  ~~ 
Conquest.  The  Jews  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  TU  Jews, 
England  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  they  lived  as  mere 
chattels  enjoying  the  king's  protection,  but  subject  to  constant 
exactions  firom  him;  they  had  no  status  of  their  own  but 
continued  to  exist  as  a  part  of  the  king's  possessions  them* 
selves,  and  all  that  they  had  was  not  their  own  but  his.  In 
this  lay  their  security  from  popular  violence^;  but  it  was  a 
security  for  which  they  had  to  pay  dearly*.  Their  transac- 
tions were  all  registered  in  the  Exchequer;  debts  due  to 
them  were  really  due  to  the  king ;  and  they  might  not  accept 
compositions  for  payment,  or  grant  a  secret  release*.  As  a 
matter  of  &ct  therefore,  the  king  had,  indirectly,  a  monopoly 
of  the  money-lending  in  the  country ;  so  that  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.  was  a  permanent  loss  of  revenue  to  ^J>- 1290. 
the  crown.  The  Jews  gained  usurious  interest ;  the  king  by 
geneiul  fines,  by  fines  for  law  prooeedings,  or  by  punishments 
for  crimes,-— even  without  proceeding  to  the  grosser  extortions 
which  w^re  practised  by  John, — ^replenished  his  own  treasury 
out  of  the  gains  of  men  whose  lives  and  property  were  in  his 
absolute  control,  and  whom  he  could  mortgage,  like  other 
possessions,  if  it  suited  his  purpose\ 

vi     These  sources  of  revenue  were  all  payments  made  to  DanegM, 
the  king  as  a  great  landowner,  or  by  men  who  stood  in 
definite  personal  relations  to  him ;  the  contributions  for  public 
purposes  were  of   a  different    character.     The  one  which 
William  found  partially  organised  when  he  came  to  the 

^  **  Letters  patent  tested  the  8rd  of  April,  w«e  issaed,  setting  forth  the  injuries 
the  Jews  had  lately  receiyed  in  the  disturbances  thronghoat  England,  and  com- 
manding the  baOiifs  and  good  men  of  Cambridge  to  make  pnblic  proclamation 
throoghont  the  town,  that  no  one  nnder  peril  of  life  and  members  should  damage, 
molest  or  aggrieve  the  Jews,  their  lands,  property,  hooses,  jKwsessions  and  goods, 
both  within  the  town  and  without  as  much  as  thoy  could."  Cooper,  Annals  of 
Cambridge,  1266. 

>  By  a  writ  tested  the  14th  of  May  the  king  constituted  Isaac  the  son  of 
fi^MnnAl,  and  other  Jews,  together  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  commissioners  for 
distraining  the  Jews  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  for  the  proportion  of  a  tallage  of 
20,000  marks;  and  a  writ  of  assistance  of  concurrent  date  was  directed  to  the 
sheriff.  The  commissioners  had  power  to  seize  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
parties  charged  with  this  tallage.    Ibid.  1241. 

*  Compare  Madox's  interesting  chapter  on  Judaism.    Sxchequer,  o.  vii 

*  On  the  social  position  of  the  Jews  see  below,  p.  187. 

c.  10 
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AJ>«  1066  throne  was  the  Danegeld  /  First  impoeed  in  iEthehred's  time» 
Edward  had  continued  to  collect  it,  but  some  land  was 
entirely  exempt,  and  other  estates  were  very  £Btyourably  rated. 
William  took  it  at  a  treble  rate  in  1084  (68.  instead  of 
is,  per  hide^);  and  though  in  the  time  of  the  first  Norman 
king  these  were  occasional  not  annual  payments*,  they  were 
regularly  exacted  by  Stephen*;  subsequently,  the  name  fell 
into  diBU8e^  but  the  crown  continued  to  receive  payments  as 
carucage^  and  as  the  ferm  of  the  towns^  / 

TaUagei,  This  heading  includes  another  form  of  tax  which  was 

levied  upon  the  towns  which  grew  up  on  royal  domains. 
This  consisted  of  the  tallages  which  were  taken  from  the 
tenants  on  ancient  domain  when  the  king  was  in  special 
need ;  they  appear  to  have  originated  in  contributions  from 
places  which  were  not  liable  to  the  payment  of  Danegeld', 
but  they  were  afterwards  used  as  a  means  of  supplementing 
the  souiage  which  was  paid  by  the  knights,  and  of  levying 
something  from  the  **  freeholders  and  towns*." 

vii.     With  the  exception  of  the  rights  of  purveyance  and 
of  taking  customs,  these  taxes  all  fell  upon  the  owners  of 

^^^m1    ^^  property.     Henry  XL  took  the  important  step  of  taxing 

A.D.  1181.*  moveables.  An  inquest  had  been  held  in  connexion  with  the 
Assize  of  Arms*,  in  order  to  find  out  how  tax  Isach  citizen 
was  able  to  provide  himself  with  the  armour  necessaiy  for 
serving  in  the  fyrd.  The  contributions  made  in  the  parish 
churches  towards  the  expenses  of  the  First  Crusade  had  been 

A.D.  1188.  voluntary,  but  those  who  paid  insufficiently  for  the  Saladin 
Tithe  were  liable  to  be  assessed  by  their  neighbours  on  oath**. 

^  Domtaday  Studies,  82, 97.     ^  '  Dialogua  de  Scaec€urio,  i.  xi 

'  Madox,  Exeheqtter,  zTii.  1.  <  Btnbbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  582. 

A  Pi^yment  per  plough-land. 

B  Ferm  means  rent  (Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  8).  Fee-Fenn  or  fevdi  firmer 
perpetual  rent,  paid  by  a  man  and  his  heirs,  townsmen  and  their  heirs,  or  by  a 
corporate  body  (n>id.  4).  "  The  yearly  ferme  of  towns  arose  out  of  certain  locaia 
or  demised  things  that  yielded  issues  or  profits  *  *.  The  ordinary  issnes  of  towns 
were  commonly  in  value  more  than  su£Bcient  to  make  up  the  yearly  ferme.  But 
if  perchance  those  issnes  fell  short  *  *,  then  the  ferme  was  to  be  raised  among  the 
townsmen  by  collection  or  contribution.  And  they  who  were  bound  to  contribute 
to  these  and  such  like  forestations  and  payments  were  said  to  be  w  2of^o,  or  ad 
geldum  et  seottum  '*  (Bud.  251).  The  issues  of  towns  "  consisted  of  dlTerse  things 
according  to  the  situation  and  production  of  the  town,**  as  rents  of  assise,  pleas, 
perquisites,  fairs,  markets,  stallage,  &c. 

V  D^well,  History  of  Taxation,  i.  41.     »  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  585. 

•  Stubbe,  Seltct  Charters,  154.  ^  Dowell,  History  of  Taxation,  z.  46. 
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The  first  tax  on  moveables  therefore  was  of  a  semi-  aj>.  io66 
ecclesiastical  character  and  for  an  expedition  which  had 
papal  sanction;  but  it  laid  the  foundations  for  a  regular 
system  which  continued  during  the  reigns  of  Richard,  John 
and  Henry  III.  There  are  frequent  demands  for  fractional 
parts  of  the  possessions  of  subjects,  sometimes  a  thirteenth, 
sometimes  a  fifteenth,  sometimes  a  thirtieth,  sometimes  a 
fortieth,  once  a  fourtL  These  demands,  however,  were  sub- 
ject to  exemptions  of  various  kinds ;  arms  and  other  posses- 
sions required  for  public  service  \  and  the  necessary  articles  aj>.  1225. 
of  attire  for  different  classes,  are  excluded  in  some  cases, 
while  in  others  the  poor  are  exempt ;  though  Edward  I.  in 
his  first  Parliament  obtained  a  fifteenth  when  the  people  were  aj>.  1376. 
assessed  "inaudito  more  ad  unguem."  It  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  add  that  these  taxes  were  rarely  levied  on  the  whole  realm 
simultaneously.  One  year  a  carucdge  would  be  taken  from 
the  country  generally;  another  a  scutage  would  be  levied  on 
the  knights  and  tallages  of  other  tenants;  another  there 
would  be  a  grant  of  a  fraction  of  moveables ;  but  even  this 
would  not  be  a  general  tax,  it  would  fall  on  some  class; 
perhaps  on  the  clergy,  or  on  the  religious  orders',  perhaps  ^.d.  1227. 
on  the  laity';  at  all  events  we  may  see  that  the  system  a.d.  1209. 
of  taxation  consisted  in  making  occasional  demands  from 
particular  classes  in  turn,  and  not  in  levying  equivalent 
shares  from  all  simultaneously.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  of  the  first  importance 
for  men  to  have  a  voice  in  the  assessments  that  were  made ; 
and  that  it  was  most  necessary  to  prove  clearly  who  were 

1  Bymer,  Fcedera^  i.  177.  Exceptis  tamen  ab  hac  qninta  decima  quantum 
ad  archiepificqpos,  episcopoe,  abbates,  priores  et  cesteros  viros  religionis,  comites, 
barones,  milites  et  liberos  homines  qui  non  rant  mercatores,  omnimodis  libris  snis ; 
et  omamentis  ecdesiarmn  et  capellamm;  et  eqnis  ad  eqnitaudum ;  et  eqnis 
careetariis  et  rammariis,  et  armis  omnimodis,  jocalibos,  yasis,  ntensilibns,  laidariis, 
ceDariis  et  fenis;  et  exceptis  bladis  ad  wamistoram  castrormn  emptis. 

Exoeptis  etiam  ab  hac  quinta  decima  quantum  ad  mercatores,  qui  de  omnibas 
mercandisis  et  mobilibns  sois  qnintam  decimam  dabmit,  armis  ad  qnsB  jm*ati  smit, 
et  eqnis  snis  ad  eqnitandnm,  et  ntensilibns  domorom  snamm,  ceUariis  et  lardariis 
ad  victom  sanm. 

Exceptis  etiam  qnantnm  ad  Yillanoe  armis  ad  qme  jnrati  sunt,  et  ntensilibas 
sois,  came  et  pisce,  et  potn  sno  qme  non  sunt  ad  vendendnmf  et  fenis  snis  et 
f  niragio  sno  qosB  non  sunt  ad  vendendnm. 

«  Dowell,  I.  72,  8  DoweU,  i.  69. 

10—2 
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AJD.  1066    tenants  of  ancient  domain  and  liable  to  contributions  from 

^1272 

which  others  were  exempt,  or  liable  to  contributions  at  a 
different  rate. 

Changes  in  The  wholc  taxation,  with  the  exception  of  the  customs, 
was  direct,  but  there  were  continual  changes  in  the  basis  of 
rating;  first  we  have  hidage^;  then  we  have  carucage  on 
cultivated  land,  scutage  on  the^knight's  fee,  and  tallages  irom 
tenants  on  domain ;  but  for  these  the  more  convenient,  and 
also  more  onerous,  estimates  of  moveables  were  eventually 
substituted.  Still  taxation  of  moveables  continued  for  some 
.  time  to  be  occasional  and  sectional;  the  king  still  lived 
of  his  own,  and  taxes  were  levied  for  particular  emergencies 
and  from  a  particular  class  of  the  community  on  each 
occasion. 

The  69.     The  royal  revenue  could  not  be  properly  collected 

outreney.  ^^^^^  coins  were  in  circulation  in  which  it  might  be  paid ; 
and  the  business  of  the  moneyers  and  organisation  of  the 
mint  required  frequent  royal  attention.  The  coming  of  the 
Normans  did  not  make  any  radical  change  in  the  coinage  of 
the  country',  except  perhaps  by  the  general  introduction  of  a 
shilling  worth  twelve-pence.  The  weight  of  the  penny  was 
still  thirty-two  good  wheat  grains,  and  the  standard  of 
fineness  was  kept  up  for  centuries,  viz.  eleven  ounces  two 
pennyweights  of  silver  fine,  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of 
alloy*.  The  means  of  coining  were  very  rude,  and  there  is 
consequently  considerable  variation  in  the  size  and  weight  of 
coins  as  they  are  now  found,  even  in  the  best  preservation ; 
one  die  was  wedged  into  a  wooden  block,  the  other  held 
in  the  hand  as  a  puncheon,  and  the  metal  stamped  by 
repeated  hammering*. 

The  mint  The  constitution  of  the  mint  became  more  definite  after 
the  reign  of  Stephen',  when  the  royal  prerogative  in  this 
matter  was  more  strictly  maintained ;  there  was  perhaps  less 

^  See  above,  p.  120. 

>  Charter  of  Henry  /.,  e.  5.    Stabbs,  Select  Charters,  101. 

8  Rading,  Annals  of  Coinage,  1. 10.  <  Jbid.  i.  67. 

s  His  coiiis  are  sometunes  'barbarously  nnooath'  in  design,  and  were  also 
iU'Stmok.  (Rnding,  i.  168.)  On  ihe  whde  the  coins  were  better  struck  before 
the  Conquest,  when  a  collar  was  used,  than  afterwards ;  the  Norman  coins  were 
very  irregular  in  shape,  so  that  it  was  eaay  to  dip  them  without  iminediate 
detection. 
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need  for  minting  coins  at  distant  places,  as  they  would  aj>.  loee 
circulate  more  easily  as  trade  increased.  From  the  time  of  ~ 
Henry  II.  minting  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  London. 
In  .pre-Norman  and  Roman  times  coining  was  at  least 
occasionally  conducted  at  a  large  number  of  towns,  some  of 
them  places  which  have  never  been  of  marked  importance  \ 
The  business  was  carried  on  by  moneyers  whose  names 
generally  appear  on  each  coin  along  with  the  name  of  the 
place  where  it  was  minted;  but  this  was  by  no  means  a 
sufficient  protection  against  fraud,  as  the  frequent  laws  on 
the  subject'  and  the  vigorous  measures  of  Henry  I.'  suffi- a.d.  iiS5. 
ciently  show.  Early  English  laws  insisted  that  the  coining 
should  take  place  in  frequented  places*-*^  precaution  which 
perhaps  survived  in  the  public  trial  of  the  pyx.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  while  there  was  so  little  intercommunication 
between  di£ferent  parts  of  the  country,  there  was  no  facility 
for  the  general  introduction  of  coinage  unless  it  was  minted 
in  all  sorts  of  places.  When  the  court  travelled  through  the 
land,  and  the  king  hoped  to  receive  fines,  or  the  ferm  of 
different  shires,  great  difficulty  must  have  been  felt  if  there 
was  no  coin  to  pay  with ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the 
kings  to  have  moneyers  in  these  localities^  |  Others  too 
tried  to  claim  a  similar  privilege ;  in  the  case  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury^  and  of  some  others  it  appears  to  have 
been  admitted;  but  it  was  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives 

1  Bading,  op.  cit.  1. 142, 154.  Compare  a  grant  to  the  Abbot  of  Bxiry  by  the 
Confessor.    Thorpe,  Dip.  Ang.  p.  415. 

>  Law8  of  JEthtUtan^  i.  14 ;  jEthelred,  m.  8, 16,  it.  5,  9;  (7n»^  8. 

>  Engluk  ChromeU,  1125. 

^  Laws  of  JEtkdstdOi^  1. 14 ;  of  ^thdrtdt  m.  16. 

*  The  coBtoms  regarding  moneyers  at  Hereford  were  as  follows :  **  Septem 
monetarii  erant  ibi.  Unns  ex  his  erat  monetarins  episcopi.  Qnando  moneta  reno- 
▼atnr  dabat  qniaqae  eorom  xviii  soUdoe  pro  cnneis  recipiendis.  £t  ex  eo  die  quo 
redibant  nsqne  ad  nnmn  mensem  dabat  qnisqne  eoram  regi  xx  solidos,  et  similiter 
habebat  episcopns  de  suo  monetario  xx  solidos.  Qnando  veniebat  rex  in  civitatem 
qnantom  volebat  d&nariorum  faciebant  ei  monetarii  de  argento  scilicet  regis.  Et 
hi  Tii  habebant  sacam  et  socham  snam.  Moriente  aliqno  regis  monetario  habebat 
rex  XX  solidos  de  relevamento.  Qnod  si  moreretur  non  diyiso  censa  sno,  rex 
habebat  omnem  censnm."  Domesday,  i.  179  a,  1.  This  is  suggestive  of  a  privi- 
leged  association  sach  as  existed  from  Roman  times  in  some  of  the  continental 
towns. 

0  Perhaps  this  may  account  for  the  part  taken  by  Anselm  along  with  the  king 
in  pmiishing  the  dishonest  moneyers.    Freeman*  Norman  Conquest,  ▼.  159. 
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AJ).  1066  which  the  barons  had  grasped  in  Stephen's  time,  and  which 
were  wrested  from  them  by  Henry  II.  \ 

Exchange,  The  royal  rights  over  coinage  took  another  development 
also.  With  the  increase  of  foreign  trade  there  must  have 
been  more  need  at  every  great  mart  for  the  presence  of  men 
who  were  skilled  in  the  business  of  exchanging  the  coins  of 
one  country  for  those  of  another;  the  great  variety  in 
circulation  even  in  one  country  where  many  people  claimed 
the  right  of  coining  must  have  been  considerable ;  and  when 
foreign  merchants  arrived  to  make  purchases,  it  was  necessary 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  their  foreign  coins  for  the  coinage  of 
the  country.  This  was  done  by  the  moneyers;  and  was, 
naturally  enough,  part  of  the  business  of  the  mint,  as  the 
foreign  silver  was  recoined  for  use  in  England.  But  as  soon 
as  the  work  of  the  mint  was  concentrated  in  London  there 
came  to  be  a  class  who  made  it  their  business  to  change  coins 
current  in  one  land  for  coins  of  other  denominations,  or 
perhaps  of  the  same  denomination  but  of  other  values, 
current  in  the  land  where  the  alien  merchants  lived.  It  was 
a  craft  involving  much  skill,  and  the  earnings  made  by 
exercise  of  it  were  called  camhiimi  mirmtum.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  this  occupation  gave  very  great  opportunities 
for  fraud,  and  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  public  officials'. 

The  60.     The  machinery  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was 

'  carefiiUy  organised ;  and  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  note 

how  closely  the  arrangements  for  managing  the   English 

finances  approximated  to  the  system  in  vogue  in  Normandy^. 

Dialogus    Richard,  bishop  of  London,  in  his  Dialogua  de  Scaccario  gives 

Scaceano,  &  ^^^  account  of  the  business  of  the  Exchequer  as  it  was 
organised  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  when  it  was  a  department 
of  the  king's  court  with  an  elaborate  staff  of  officers. 

Easter  and   Michaelmas  were   the   two  terms  at  which 
moneys  were  received ;  at  Easter  the  sheriff  made  a  payment, 
on  account  of  half  the  sum  due  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
this  was  credited  to  him,  and  he  received  a  tally  as  voucher. 

1  DiahguSt  i.  c.  vii. 

>  On  the  official  exchanges  under  Edward  I.  see  below,  p.  263. 

8  Madox,  Exchequer,  iv.  §§  4,  6. 
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the  business  was  carried  on  at  an  oblong  table,  which  was 
divided  into  parallel  columns  running  across  it^  each  one  of 
which  was  used  for  a  different  sum,— £1000,  £100,  £20,  £1, 
shillings,  or  pence.  At  one  side  sat  the  treasurer,  and  his 
clerks  with  their  rolls ;  at  the  other  the  marshall,  calculator 
and  sergeants  who  received  what  was  paid  in  by  the  sheriff 
At  one  end  was  the  chancellor  and  other  high  officials,  at  the 
other  end  the  sheriff  and  his  suite*.  On  the  treasurer's  side 
of  the  table  were  laid  in  the  columns  counters  representing 
the  amount  due  from  the  sheriff,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
calculator  ranged  the  results  of  vouchers  or  moneys  which  the 
sheriff  actually  put  in  to  discharge  the  debt.  The  first  item 
taken  was  the  sum  which  had  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
at  the  previous  Easter,  and  for  this  a  tally  was  produced'  (p. 
152).  Then  followed  the  statement  of  the  various  sums  for 
which  the  payment  by  the  sheriff  was  allowed ;  these  were 
fixed  allowances,  in  alms,  tithes,  liveries,  or  lands,  or  special 
allowances,  empowered  by  royal  writ  or  other  definite  autho- 
rity. The  sheriff  would  then  be  required  to  pay  in  the 
balance,  or  he  was  credited  with  the  surplua  A  single 
example  will  illustrate  the  whole  practice. 

1  The  table  wu  tinu  divided  into  piurallel  Anli^miMi,  not  into  sqiuureB ;  though 
it  would  have  a  checkered  appearance  when  the  conntera  were  laid  on  it,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  mnch  reason  for  supposing  that  the  doth  with  which  it  was 
corered  was  checkered,  as  is  commonly  said  in  explaining  the  name.  It  is 
however  so  represented  in  the  onrions  picture  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  reprodnced 
in  Longman's  Edward  III.,  1. 188. 

>  Mr  Hubert  Hall,  Pipt  Roll  Society,  m.  Introductory,  p.  41. 

a  "The  tally  was  a  slip  of  wfllow-wood,  cut  to  a  length  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  pecuniary  transaction  it  was  intended  to  record.  Its  indications 
were  rendered  by  notches,  which  signiiled  various  sums  in  progressive  order, 
according  to  their  size  and  shape. 

"When  fabricated  the  instrument  assumed  a  form  as  in  the  accompanying 
gpedmen : — Am  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  a  large  notch  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  width  signified  £1000 ;  a  smaller  notch,  one  inch  in  width,  signifled  £100; 
one  of  half  an  inch  signified  £90;  a  notch  in  the  wood  slanting  to  the  right 
■igniflftii  £10  (in  combination  this  notch  was  placed  before  the  £20  notch) ;  small 
notches  signifled  £1  each;  a  cut  sloping  to  the  right  signified  IO9.  (in  combination 
placed  before  the  £1  marks);  slight  indentations,  or  jags,  in  the  wood  signified 
BhilUngB ;  strokes  with  ink  on  tally  signified  pence;  a  round  hole,  or  dot,  signified 
a  halfpenny:  a  farthing  was  written  in  figures. 

"When  split  in  two  lengthwise  across  the  notches  each  section  of  the  tally,  of 
course,  corresponded  exactly.    One  half  was  then  delivered  to  the  party  Paying 
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Nicholas  the  son  of  Robert  renders  account  of  the  ferm  of  Cambridge-  AJ>.  1066 
shire  and  Huntingdonshire^.  —1272. 

In  the  treasury  £Ul,  5.  3  blank.  &5^€. 

And  for  customary  charity  for  the  Knights  Templars,  2  marks.    And  ikire. 
for  the  canons  of  Huntingdon  40/. 

And  for  customary  payments  in  Cambridgeshire:  to  Radolf  of 
Muntfort  30/5.  And  to  Gervaso  the  clerk  60/10  of  the  charity 
which  was  William's  the  son  of  Walter's  by  the  King's  letter. 

And  in  Huntingdonshire  to  Alan  Comieins  30/5.  And  to  the  steward 
of  the  vineyard  60/10.  And  for  the  cost  of  the  vineyard  20/  for  this 
year. 

And  for  lands  granted^  in  Cambridgeshire  to  Roger  of  Sanford  40/  by 
tale  in  Bercheia.  And  to  Peter  Picot  100/  in  Wilbraham.  And  to 
Richard  of  Clare  and  Henry  of  Kemeseke  £20  blank  in  Fordham. 
And  to  Esweillard  of  Seissuns  £10  by  tale  in  Cumberton.  And  in 
the  Burgh  of  Cambridge  £60  blank  for  which  account  is  to  be 
made  separately.  And  to  Hugh  of  Malalnet  £15  by  tale  in 
Wilbraham  by  Letter  of  Ranulf  de  Glanville  by  the  King's 
conmiand:  and  to  the  same  £7.  10  from  the  same  income  by  a 
Letter  of  the  same. 

And  for  the  cost  of  carrying  the  treasure  of  Galfrid  bishop  of  Ely 
from  Cambridge  to  London  25/6.  And  for  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
same  bishop's  wine  from  Cambridge  to  Selveeton  10/5.    And  for 

the  payment  of  John and  his  horses  and  his  birds  3/11. 

And  he  is  quit. 

The  burghers  of  Cambridge  owe  £60  blank  of  the  ferm  of  the  town 

of  Cambridge  for  this  year :  and  £180  blank  for  the  four  years 

past,  and  £30  blank  for  the  half  of  the  ferm  of  the  year  before 

that 

Total  £270  blank  which  is  £276.  15/  by  tale,  according  to  the 
combustion  of  vi  denarii  because'  they  had  paid  in  the  treasury. 

moneyt  >8  a  receipt,  and  the  other  kept  by  the  officers  of  the  department,  as  a 
check  or  record  of  the  transaction."  CnriositieB  of  Exchequers,  III,  Land,  News, 
1858. 

1  Pipe  Roll  of  the  first  year  of  King  Richard  I. 

*  From  lands  granted  the  king  would  of  course  get  no  revenue,  and  therefore 
the  sheriff  had  not  to  account  for  the  same  farm  as  was  due  before  the  grant. 
Most  of  these  lands  occur  in  the  Terra  Begis  in  Domesday,  Compare  Madox, 
Exchequer  J  xxiii.  2  (p.  650). 

*  Blanco,  numero,  combustio.  Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  chap.  ix.  can 
give  only  "a  conjectural  explication  of  this  matter."  Combustion  of  money  is 
certainly  trial  by  fire  or  assay.  On  this  occasion  £270  blank  is  reckoned  equal  to 
£276. 15a.  by  tale,  that  is  to  say  to  £270  and  270  sixpences.  Of  course  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  mention  of  the  assay  and  its  result,  not  in  the  sentence 
which  states  the  amount  due,  but  in  the  sentences  which  state  the  sums  paid  by 
the  burgesses :  and  we  should  expect  to  find  mention  of  a  separate  assay  for  each 
sum  paid.  The  clause  "quia  reddiderant  in  thesauro"  is  perhaps  inserted  to 
account  for  the  misplacement  of  the  mention  of  the  assay ;  for  as  they  had  paid 
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AJ>.  1006    The  same  baig^en  render  aooonnt  of  the  said  debt    In  the  treasmy 

—1272.  j^gQ    jj^^    Y^  ^^ 

Bemitted  by  Boyal  Letter  to  these  boiig^en  £80.  7/2  by  tale,  which 
they  had  paid  in  the  treasury  for  holding  their  own  town  in  capiie^ 
from  the  king:  aboat  which  town  tiie  king  has  now  done  his 
pleasure. 

And  they  are  qnit. 
The  same  burghers  render  aoooont  of  4/2  for  s(Hne  trifling  matters  found 
in  the  new  additions  to  the  township  of  the  same  Bnigfa. 

They  have  paid  into  the  Treasory, 

And  are  quit. 

of  Huntingdon  render  account  for  40/-  for  their  Gild 

They  have  paid  into  the  Treasury, 

And  are  quit. 

This  formed  the  ferm  of  the  shire,  but  the  sheriff  had 
still  to  render  account  of  the  value  due  from  usurpations,  and 
escheats  to  the  Crown,  of  the  tallage  fi*om  Royal  Demesne, 
including  all  lands  of  ancient  demesne,  as  well  as  fines 
for  murder  or  other  breaches  of  the  king's  peace. 
Mode  of  The  royal  officers  had  not  only  to  be  carefril  about  the 

^^^"^f^"^^^'  accounts  rendered  but  also  to  examine  the  money  which  was 
tendered  in  payment.  Owing  to  the  confusion  as  to  coinage, 
it  was  necessary  either  to  test  the  coins  {per  combustionem) 
that  were  paid  by  tale  {nwmero\  or  to  exact  an  additional 
sum  of  one-twentieth — as  de-albating  or  blanching  money — 
to  cover  all  risks  from  this  source  (blank)  \  and  there  were 
also  two  different  systems  of  reckoning  the  weight,  according 
as  6(2.  per  pound  was  accepted  to  turn  the  scale  {ad  sealant), 
or  according  as  the  coins  were  actually  weighed  {ad  pensum). 
It  would  however  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  these 
distinctions  in  regard  to  modes  of  payment  were  introduced 
by  the  Normans  as  we  find  several  of  them  are  noted  in 
passages  of  Dcymeaday  Book  where  the  customs  under  the 
Confessor  are  described. 

eU  that  was  due,  and  paid  it  all  in  money  of  the  same  quality,  it  did  not  matter 
on  which  side  of  the  occonnt  the  assay  was  mentioned,  nor  whether  there  was  one 
assay  or  more. 

^  As  the  king  *'  did  his  pleasure  about  their  town  "  th^  did  not  get  this  liberty, 
and  the  money  they  had  paid  was  remitted  to  them  by  the  king's  letter  or,  in 
other  words,  placed  to  their  credit. 
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IIL    Royal  iNQuismoNa 
61.     When   William    of   Normandy  had    succeeded  inAJ).  1066 
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possessing  himself  of  the  English  crown,  and  in  settling  i^^  ^gtimauof 
followers  on  the  lands  of  those  who  had  resisted  him,  or  who  resources, 
had  perished  in  the  struggle,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance 
that  he  should  know  the  precise  resources  on  which  he  could 
count    in  this  new  dominion.     He  wished    to    know  the 
condition  of  the  royal  estates  which  yielded  him  an  annual 
revenue  (ffa/ol,  census)  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  whole  Chfd, 
land  from  which  he  could  levy  the  Daneireld\    With  this  QM. 
object  he  sent  commissioners  through  the  length  and  breadth  ^^' 
of  the  land  with  instructions  to  take  the  sworn  testimony 
of  the  sheriff,  barons  and  freemen  in  each  hundred  (as  well  as 
of  the  priest,  reeve,  and  six  villans  of  each  village)  in  regard  to 
the  various  points  of  enquiry.     Of  the  actual  returns  which 
were  thus  collected,  one  specimen  has  survived  in  its  original 
form.     The  Inquisitio  Cantdbrigiensis  gives  us  the  names  oiuoAtof 
the  jurors  in  each  hundred  and  it  containB  the  lands  arranged  ^*'«*****'*<'*»- 
territorially,  as  they  were  visited.     The  scribes  at  Winchester 
who  compiled  the  actual  Domesday  Book  rearranged  the  in- 
formation and  grouped  the  lands  according  to  the  proprietors, 
who  were  ranged  by  their  status  from  the  king  downwards. 
It  appears  that  the  commissioners  reported  on  a  number  of 
details  which  were  not  regarded  as  sufficiently  important  to 
be  embodied  in  the  completed  work.     On  the  other  hand  it 
also  appears  that  the  sets  of  commissioners  did  their  work  in 
slightly  different  fiftshion,  and  that  the  compiling  clerks  were 
not  always  equally  strict ;  for  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  detail 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  parts  of  Domesday  which 

1  The  royal  lands  rendered  (reddU)  certain  payments  either  in  coin  or  kind, 
while  the  estimated  yalne  of  other  estates  {valet)  is  also  given.  In  the  entries  of 
the  royal  land  between  the  BibUe  and  Mersey  there  is  a  good  case.  Omnis  heec 
terra  geldabiUs  ei  xv  maneria  nihil  reddebant  nisi  geldum  regis  Edwardi.  Hoc 
manerinm  Derbei  com  his  snpradictis  hidis  reddebat  regi  Edwardo  de  firma  zxvi 
libras  et  duos  solidos.  Ex  his  iii  hidBs  erant  libere,  qnarmn  censmu  perdonavit 
teinis  qui  eas  tenebant.  Domesday,  i.  269  b,  1.  Here  was  royal  land  which  paid 
the  Danogeld,  but  from  which  the  king  did  not  receiye  any  rent.  The  tenants  were 
however  obliged  to  do  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  manorial  buildings. 
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ments  which  have  been  preserved  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
holdings  in  Middlesex,  and  in  Middlesex  only,  are  invaluable. 
But  despite  these  minor  variations,  the  entries  are  on  the 
whole  of  a  similar  type,  and  the  ordinary  characters  of  an 
English  estate  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  articles  of  enquiry ; 
when  we  have  examined  them  and  taken  a  typical  example 
of  the  information  returned,  we  may  go  on  to  see  what 
additional  light  can  be  obtained  from  the  more  detailed 
entries,  which  occur  here  and  there. 
AHicUsof  62.  The  articles  of  enquiry  are  given  in  the  transcript 
*'*^*'^*  which  the  Ely  monks  preserved  of  those  parts  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  Inquisition  which  described  their  own  lands. 
The  commissioners  were  to  note  first  the  name  of  the  manor, 
who  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  (T.  R  E.)  and  who 
held  it  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry  {modo).  Next  they  were  to 
report  the  rateable  value  of  the  estate  {quot  hidce),  and  how 
it  was  stocked  with  teams  (camccey  which  were  distinguished 
into  the  lord's  teams  (quot  in  dominio)  and  those  of  the 
villans  {quot  hominibus\  also  how  it  was  stocked  with  men, 
whether  villani,  cotarii,  or  servi.  They  were  next  to  note 
the  freemen  attached  to  the  manor,  whether  socmen  or  liberi 
homines* ;  and  then  to  make  mention  of  the  resources  of  the 
waste,  and  the  meadow;  what  wood  there  was  and  what 
fisheries,  as  well  as  the  mills.  The  value  of  the  whole  estate, 
with  any  depreciation  or  improvement,  was  to  be  given  as 

^  One  of  the  moat  common  confnsionB  in  regard  to  Dometday  Book  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  contraction  car  is  nsed  for  carucata  and  caruca. 
Carucata  occurs  in  certain  counties  as  the  unit  of  assessment  in  place  of  the  kida. 
It  is  only  from  its  position  in  the  entry  that  the  meaning  of  this  contraction  can 
be  determined  with  certainty.  The  first  car  in  any  entry  in  these  counties  is 
probably  a  contraction  for  carucata  and  answers  the  question  quot  hidaf  the 
second  and  subsequent  entries  are  probably  contractions  for  caruca^  and  describe 
the  stock  on  the  land.  This  is  quite  clear  in  some  of  the  Yorkshire  entries  where 
the  two  words  are  written  out  in  full.  In  Picheringa  sunt  ad  geldum  xxxTii 
carucatte  terrse  quas  possnnt  arrare  xx  caruce.    Dcmetday^  i.  299  a,  2. 

>  This  order  is  not  carefully  preserved :  in  Worcestershire  the  priest  and  the 
radman  appear  to  be  enumerated  first  among  the  human  beings  on  the  estate, 
though  they  did  not  render  predial  services ;  and  the  former  tenant  and  the  terms 
of  his  tenure  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  entry.  In  dominio  sunt  ii  carucae  et 
presbyter  et  propositus  et  unus  radchenistre  et  xii  villani  et  vii  bordarii  Inter 
omnes  habent  xiiii  oarucas.  Inter  servos  et  ancillas  sunt  viL  Alvievecherche 
Domesday,  z.  174  a,  2. 
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well  as  that  of  the  holdings  of  the  finee  men,  and  they  were  a.d.  io66 
to  be  stated  from  the  time  before  the  Conquest,  the  time  when  ~~ 
the  land  was  granted  {quando  Rex  Willielmus  dedit,  quando 
recepit),  and  the  time  of  the  enquiry.  They  were  also  to  see 
whether  it  could  be  estimated  at  a  higher  rate  than  had  been 
the  case  before.  We  may  look  a  little  more  closely  at  each 
point  in  turn. 

Attention  has  been  already  directed  to  the  meaning  otAuess- 
the  term  hida  in  the  Survey ;  it  no  longer  gives  a  rough  mode  "**** ' 
of  estimating  land,  but  a  unit  for  expressing  the  rateable 
vcdue  at  which  the  land  was  assessed  for  the  Danegeld  (se 
defendebat  pro,  gddabat,  in  geldo).  From  this  some  places 
had  been  excused  \  while  in  other  cases  the  owner  was  rated 
on  specially  favourable  terms  {beneficial  hid(xtion)\  On  the 
whole  the  number  of  hides  at  which  an  estate  was  rated 
corresponds  closely  with  the  number  of  pounds  which  the 
estate  was  worth  annually. 

The  enumeration  of  the  teams  which  were  required  to  CuiHva- 
work  the  land  was  a  simple  method  of  indicating  the  amount 

^  Nadford.  Hiec  terra  non  gddat  nee  pergit  ad  hnndrednm,  Domuday  Book, 
I.  175  a,  1.  Bixa.  Hn  diue  teirs  nee  geldcim  nee  alind  serritiam  reddidemnt 
regi,  1. 160  b,  1.  Canna.  Nonquam  geldavit,  ideo  nescitar  quot  hidie  sunt  ibi,  i. 
64  b,  2,  also  (next  entry)  nnnqnam  hidata  fait.  Frome.  Nee  scitnr  quot  hidte 
sunt  ibi,  i.  86  b,  1.  Bound  in  Domesday  Studies,  109,  points  out  that  the  camcates 
of  land  in  counties  where  the  hide  is  the  unit  of  assessment  were  not  taxed,  also 
that  the  lands  designated  'inland'  were  free  from  G^d;  eompare  Appleby 
{Burton  and  Chartulary,  p.  30).  The  earlier  meaning  of  inland  was  simply  domain 
land.  Thorpe,  i.  263,  435.  This  yariation  in  the  connotation  of  the  word  is  a 
nsef nl  warning  against  making  use  too  readily  of  earlier  or  later  documents  to 
determine  the  precise  sense  of  Domesday  terms,  e.g.  VUlanua,  Liber  Homo,  &c. 

s  Ghipeham  pro  decem  hidis  se  defendebat  tempore  Regis  Edwardi ;  sed  quidam 
Ticecomes  mint  eas  ad  qninque  hidas  per  eoncessionem  ejusdem  regis,  quia  flrma 
ejus  eum  graTabat,  et  modo  se  defendit  pro  quinque  hidis.  Domesday,  1. 197  a,  2. 
Mr  Bound  points  out  (in  Domesday  Studies,  1. 110)  that  the  four  counties  which  first 
came  under  William's  rule,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  were  Tery 
leniently  dealt  with  and  had  their  rating  greatly  reduced.  Seyeral  good  illustra- 
tions  occur  in  the  archiepiscopal  land  in  Sussex  (i.  16  b,  1).  Pageham  had  been 
rated  at  50  hides  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  but  was  assessed  under  the 
Conqueror  at  38  only.  In  the  same  time  the  worth  had  gone  up  from  £40  to  £60 ; 
it  was  actually  paying  £80,  but  this  was  too  high.  While  the  value  had  gone  up, 
the  rating  had  gone  down ;  so  too  in  Tangmere  and  Loventine.  The  exceedingly 
low  hidation  in  Cornwall  was  not  apparently  due  to  a  change  made  by  the 
Conqueror :  the  low  rate  had  ruled  there  all  along.  Ipse  comes  tenet  Liscarret 
Merlesuain  tenebat  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  et  geldabat  pro  u  hidis.  Ibi  tamen 
sunt  xii  bids.    Domesday,  1. 121  b,  1. 
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A.D.  1066  of  cultivation  that  was  carried  on  in  any  one  place ;  and  the 
jgf^j^  division  into  domain  teams  and  villans'  teams  may  have  been 
a  rough  indication  of  the  mode  in  which  the  work  was 
organised,  and  of  the  proportion  of  land  which  the  lord  had  in 
his  own  hands.  In  some  cases  the  estate  was  insufficiently 
stocked  with  ozen\  as  would  be  not  unnaturally  the  case 
during  the  struggles  consequent  on  the  Norman  invasion. 
This  occurred  not  infrequently  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  a 
great  part  of  Yorkshire  had  been  so  effectually  harried  that 
there  was  no  stock  remaining  at  all. 
Tenants.  Very  much  greater  difficulty  attaches  to  the  entries  in 

regard  to  the  men  on  the  estates;  and  the  remarks  which 
follow  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  tentative  explanation.  From 
all  we  know  of  English  Society  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
number  of  social  grades,  which  were  not  however  separated 
from  each  other  by  any  impassable  barrier.  There  were 
certainly  many  differences  between  the  customs  of  one  locality 
and  those  of  another.  In  Domesday  Book  we  have  a  rough 
S3rstem  of  classification  which  was  meant  to  apply  to  the 
whole  country ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  special  peculiarities  of 
status  which  were  due  to  the  history  of  one  county,  or  the 
differences  of  obligation  which  were  perpetuated  in  the 
customs  of  separate  manors,  could  not  be  fully  recognised 
in  this  brief  summary.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  precise 
statements  as  to  the  status  or  obligations  of  different 
tenants',  but  only  a  rough  classification  which  should 
serve  the  fiscal  purposes  for  which  the  enquiry  was  under- 
taken. 
08 a7^  Whatever  the  legal  constitution  of  the  manor  may  have 
unit.  been,  it  appears  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  fiscal  unit*. 
The  sheriff  looked  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  the  geld  of  his 
own  estate  and  of  the  men  who  held  of  him ;  the  tie  with 
^ree  some  of  the  free  tenants  was  very  slight,  as  they  could 
apparently  break  it  at  pleasure  and  sell  their  lands  without 

1  Hageleia,  Vomesdayt  i.  177  a,  2.  Adhnc  viii  camcie  pins  possont  esse. 
Eelham,  Domesday  Book  lUuatrated,  361,  quotes  a  case  where  it  was  oyerstocked. 
Villani  plus  habent  camcas  qnam  arabilem  terrain. 

a  An  attempt  was  made  after  the  Peasants'  Beyolt  to  use  Domesday  Book  in 
this  fashion,  see  below,  p.  857,  note  8. 

8  Maitland,  Selden  Society,  Select  Pleas,  Manorial,  z.  xL 
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leave  asked  or  given  \  but  others  could  only  do  so  on  obtaining  AJD.  1066 
licence  from  the  lord;  still  the  socman,  radman  and  other 
free  tenants  appear  to  have  been  free  proprietors  or  lessees' 
whose  geld  was  included  along  with  that  of  the  manorial  lord, 
and  who  were  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  under  his  control 
Mr  Seebohm  has  shown  that  there  was  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  this  class  in  the  Danish  counties  than  in  other  parts 
of  England. 

Of  the  servile  tenants  by  hx  the  most  numerous  and  widely  viOam. 
diffused  class  were  the  villani;  from  the  Middlesex  entries 
it  appears  that  their  holdings  di£Fered  in  size,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  incidental  notices  of  services  rendered  by  the  men' ; 

1  Though  the  free  tenants  were  not  astrieted  to  the  hind  they  lived  nnder 
diflFerent  conditions,  even  in  the  same  phuse  (Meldrede,  Domeaday^  i.  202  a,  1), 
in  regard  to  the  terms  on  which  they  conid  sell ;  potnit  recedere  sine  ejos  licentia. 
(Soham,  i.  195  b,  2.)  Kon  potnit  recedere  sine  Uoentia  ejos,  Haslingfelde,  194  b, 
1;  potnit  dare  yel  vendere,  soca  vero  domino  remansit,  Trepeslan,  197  a,  1. 
The  fullest  freedom  is  defined  in  the  Worcester  customs  about  the  man  who 
neglected  the  summons  to  service  in  the  field.  Si  ita  liber  homo  est  nt  habeat 
Bocam  suam  et  saeam  et  cum  terra  sua  possit  ire  quo  voluerit,  i.  172  a,  1. 
The  exercise  of  proprietary  rights  more  or  less  freely,  appears  to  give  the  line  which 
is  drawn  in  Domesday  between  the  free  and  the  unfree.  For  Ugid  purposes  it 
was  marked  by  the  right  to  plead  in  certain  courts,  and  by  the  subjection  of  the 
progeny  to  the  lord,  which  was  symbolised  by  the  obligation  to  pay  merchet. 

The  Worcestershire  entries  show  clearly  that  the  free  tenants  might  be  respon- 
sible for  predial  service.  De  hac  terra  (Longedune)  tempore  Regis  Edward! 
tenebant  ix  liberi  homines  xviii  hidas  et  secabant  uno  die  in  pratis  domini  sui  et 
faciebant  servitium  sic  ut  eis  precipiebatur  (i.  174  b,  1).  So  at  Poiwic  of  the  viii 
radmans  habentes  inter  se  x  carucas  et  plures  bordarios  et  servos  cum  vii  carucis. 
Quod  tenebant  valebat  c  solidos.  Ipsi  radmans  secabant  una  die  in'  anno  ra  pratis 
domini  et  omne  servitium  quod  eis  jubebatur  faciebant  (i.  174  b,  2).  At  Chemesege 
Ahrieus  eas  tenebat  etiam  tempore  regis  WilUehni,  et  reddebat  inde  omnes  con- 
suetudines  fimue  sicuti  reddebant  antecessores  sui  excepto  rustico  opere  sicut 
deprecari  poterat  a  proposito,  i.  172  b,  2.  So  the  liberi  homines  of  Lailand 
between  the  Bibble  and  the  Mersey  like  those  of  Salford  non  operabant  per 
consuetudinem  ad  aulam  domini  neque  metebant  in  Augusto.  Tantummodo 
unam  haiam  in  silva  faciebant  (i.  270  a,  1). 

a  In  some  of  the  Worcestershire  entries  the  terms  of  the  tenancy  are  stated. 
Land  at  Pershore  was  rented  at  una  firma  or  twenty  shillings  for  the  man's  own 
life  and  that  of  his  wife,  but  was  then  to  return  to  the  Abbey.  Other  land  was  let 
for  four  lives,  and  the  last  heir  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.    Ibid.  175  a,  2. 

s  The  services  are  only  noted  incidentally.  In  Bricstelmestune  x  villani  et  x 
bordarii  cum  vi  carucis  et  arant  et  seminant  vi  acras  de  proprio  semine.  So  too 
in  Depeforde ;  and  in  Aichintune  vi  coliberti  reddunt  per  annxmi  xi  solidos  et  ii 
denarios  et  arant  et  seminant  de  propiio  semine  xii  acras  (Domeaday^  1. 174  b,  1). 
Eelham  quotes  a  similar  case,  Domesday  lUus,  361.  The  services  noted  are  often 
those  of  men  who  were  considered  free.  Derbei.  Omnes  isti  taini  habuerunt  con- 
suetudinem reddere  ii  oras  denariorum  de  unaquaque  carucata  terrsB  et  faciebant 
per  consuetudinem  domos  regis  et  quie  ibi  pertinebant  sic  ut  villani,  et  piscarias  et 
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AJ>.  1066    at  the  same  time,  it  seems  not  um^asonable  to  identify  this 
~  class  with  the  men  who  are  described  under  the  same  name 

in  the  extenta  of  later  manors,  who  usually  held  a  virgate  of 
land,  which  was  stocked  for  them,  and  who  were  bound  to  do 
week  work,  boon  work  and  to  make  some  occasional  payments 
to  the  lord.  Some  of  them  had  already  attained  the  position 
of  ffoblatores,  who  paid  rent  either  in  kind  or  coin  in  lieu  of 
actual  service ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
such  commutation  had  become  comparatively  common  \ 
The  villan  may  be  taken  as  corresponding  with  the  g^ur, 
who  is  described  in  the  RectUudines  as  holding  a  yardland 
and  owing  similar  services,  in  week  work  and  boon  work,  to 
those  which  were  exacted  later  from  the  villarms, 
Bordarius.  In  the  next  place  we  have  a  class  of  tenants  which  is 
sometimes  distinguished  into  two  subvarieties — the  bordarius 
and  the  cotariua ;  generally  we  have  one  or  the  other  specified 
but  occasionally  they  both  occur  together* ;  they  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  have  had  small  holdings  of  four  or  five 
acres.  We  should  be  justified  in  all  probability  in  identifying 
one  or  other  of  them  with  the  cotsetle  mentioned  in  the 
JServi.  Rectitttdines.  The  beeherds,  swineherds  and  others  enume- 
rated in  that  document  are  apparently  grouped  together  under 
the  single  heading  of  servi  in  Domesday  Book. 
Tkeomis'  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the 
^amalday,  enumeration  of  Domesday  is  complete,  and  that  it  gives  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  able-bodied  population.  There  is 
no  reason  however  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case;  in  one 

in  sUva  haias  et  stabilitnras ;  et  qui  ad  hiec  non  ibat  qnando  debebat  ii  solidos 
emendabat  et  postea  ad  opas  veniebat  et  operabatnr  doneo  perfeotom  erat. 
Unasqoiflqne  eorom  nno  die  In  Aagnato  mittebat  messores  snos  secare  segetes 
regis,  1. 269  b,  2.  The  men  of  Newton  in  Lancashire  had  the  same  liberties  as  Uiose 
of  Derby  Hundred,  et  plus  illis  ii  diebns  in  Angnsto  metebant  in  cnltnris  regis,  i. 
269  b,  2.  Again  at  Deerhnrst  in  Oloncestershire.  De  terra  hnjns  manerii  tenebant 
radchenistri  id  est  liberi  homines  tempore  regis  Edwardi  qni  tamen  omnes  ad 
opus  domini  arabant  et  herciabant,  faleabant  et  metebant.   Domesday ^  1. 166  a,  2. 

1  See  below,  pp.  219,  866. 

a  This  is  the  case  at  Staines:  the  enumeration  there  given  of  the  sice  of  the 
holdings  is  instruotive :  Ad  dominium  pertinent  xi  bids  et  ibi  sunt  ziii  carucie. 
Villani  habent  xi  carucas.  Ibi  iii  villani  quisque  dimidiam  hidam  et  iiii  viUani 
de  i  hida  et  yiii  villani  quisque  de  dimidio  virgatae  et  xxxvi  bordarii  de  iii  hidis  et 
i  TiUanus  de  i  virgata  et  iiii  bordarii  de  xl  acris  et  x  bordarii  quisque  y  acras,  et  t 
ootarii  quisque  de  iiii  acris  et  yiii  bordarii  de  i  virgata  et  iii  ootarii  de  ix  aciis  et  xii 
servi  et  xlvi  burgenses  qui  reddunt  per  annum  xl  solidos.    Domesday^  1. 128  a,  2. 
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instance  where  we  can  test  it,  the  information  furnished  by  aj>.  io66 
Domesiay  is  not  exhaustive.  There  are. only  a  few  notices 
of  parish  priests  or  parish  churches,  yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  ecclesiastical  divisions  date  from 
a  &r  earlier  time ;  and  no  mention  is  made  of  some  churches, 
like  that  of  S.  Benet  in  Cambridge,  which  were  certainly 
standing.  The  clergy  as  a  class  are  omitted  from  the  reckon- 
ing, and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  enumeration 
of  other  classes  is  complete ;  if  there  was  a  class  of  '  free 
labourers'  it  is  not  clear  under  which  heading  they  would 
have  been  included.  It  seems  possible  too  that  the  reckoning 
is  not  so  much  of  people  as  of  personal  responsibilities  which 
might  be  discharged  by  more  tiian  one  human  being,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  phrase  '  half  a  villan  '^  unless  by 
some  such  supposition. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  method  of  describing  the  The  watu. 
waste,  and  in  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put';  it  was  important  to 
note  that  there  was  pasture  enough  for  the  cattle',  and  wood 
for  repairing  the  temporary  fences  which  kept  them  from 
straying  into  the  growing  com^  In  some  cases,  as  in  York- 
shire, the  length  and  breadth  of  the  waste  is  given;  in 
Cambridgeshire  it  is  rather  estimated  by  the  pannage 
for  swine;  hawking  or  hunting  facilities  are  occasionally 
mentioned^;  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  opportunities  for 
fishing.  We  also  find  careful  note  of  the  other  resources,  in 
particular  of  the  mills ;  it  is  not  always  clear  what  was  the  mhu, 
power  which  worked  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mill 
which  endangered  the  ships  in  the  harbour  at  Dover ''  per 
magnam  turbationem  maris^"     One  very  important  industry 

1  Mr  Pell  refers  to  Domesday  Booh  Bnrewelle,  192  b,  2  and  Oranteeete,  196  a,  1, 
xlii  -viUani  et  dimidinm ;  iii  TOlani  et  dimidinin. 

>  The  Bishop  of  Worcester's  rights  at  ICalTem  are  a  good  instance.  De  hac 
habebat  mel  et  yenationem  et  qnicqiiid  ezibat  et  insaper  x  solidos.  Modo  est 
in  f oresta.  Fasnagiimi  vero  et  ignem  et  domomm  emendatiaDem  inde  accq»it 
episoppns.    Domesdaif,  1. 173  a,  2. 

*  Fastnra  ad  peeoniam  Tilln. 
^  Kemns  ad  sepes  reflciendae. 

*  Sutoiia.  Hamin  Tiginti  hidamm  onmee  sQvas  habet  comes  in  f oresta  sua 
positas.  Unde  maneria  sunt  multnm  pejorata.  Haec  foresta  habet  x  lengas 
longitadine  et  iii  leogas  latltndine.  Ibi  sunt  qnataor  aine  aodpitrom.  Domesday  ^ 
I.  268  b. 

>  Domesday f  1. 1  a,  1. 

c.  11 
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A.D.  1066   was  the  manufisbctuFe  of  salt;  the  pits  at  Droitwich  were 

'^^^'  much  worked,  and  a  large  number  of  neighbouring  proprietors 
had  an  interest  in  them^;  curious  details  are  also  given 
in  some  of  the  Cheshire  entries*.     There  is  evidence  that 

ir<m.  iron  ore  was  worked  at  Rhyddlan  in  Flintshire'  as  well  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester^     Another  set  of  profitable 

Markeu.  rights  were  those  connected  with  markets",  which  are  men- 
tioned not  infrequently.  On  the  other  hand  fedrs  are  rarely" 
specified. 

Vaiuesy  The  last  point  noted  in  the  entry  is  a  statement  of  the 

sum  of  all  these  separate  items;  this  ]b  given  by  simply 
noting  the  annual  value  of  the  whole  estate  in  terms  of 

andtkeir    money  for  three  distinct  periods.     We  can  thus  see  &irly 

©onoftofw.  ^gjj  ^hi^jjj  estates  had  suffered  most  during  the  troubles 

connected  with  the  Conquest ;  wherever  the  numbers  of  the 
tenantry  had  decreased,  whether  they  paid  in  money  or  by 
their  work,  the  annual  value  would  decline.  On  the  whole  it 
appears  that  the  lowest  point  was  reaiched,  generally  speak- 
ing, at  the  time  when  the  lands  were  granted  by  King 
William;  many  estates  had  recovered  since  that  date,  and 
some  were  in  better  condition  than  they  had  been  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor.  The  comparison  of  these  annual 
values  with  the  rating  {quot  hidce)  gives  us  the  means  of 
detecting  the  cases  where  the  taxation  was  levied  at  favour- 
iable  ratea 
Milton.  63.     Leaving  the  articles  of  enquiry  we  may  now  look  at 

one  or  two  particular  entries ;  they  give  us  illustrations  of  the 
points  already  discussed,  but  we  can  also  glean  firom  them 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  as  to  the  way  in 
which  estates  had  changed  hands  at  the  Conquest. 

i  h 

In  Middeltone  ten  Radulf  ^  de  Kcot  .  xil .  hid  .  Tra  .  e 

^  e  e  ^^ 

VII  .  C€ur  .  In  dnio  funt  .  ii  .  7  alias  .  ii  .  pofs  .  ee  .  Ibi  x  . 

uifti  cu  XII .  bord  7  IX  .  cot  hiit  .  in  .  car  .  Ibi  •  V  .  ferui . 
ptu  im  .  car  .  Paffca  ad  pecun  .  De  marefch  .  fexcent  7  L. 

1  Domesday 1 1. 172  a,  2.  >  Domesday^  i.  268  a,  1  and  2. 

'  Domesday 1 1.  269  a,  1.  *  Domesday^  i.  162  a,  1. 

A  Frome,  i.  86  b,  1.  ^  Aspella  in  SnfFoUc,  Domesday,  n.  418. 
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't  ^  'r 

anguill.  7  xil  .  den  .  In  totis  ualent  ual  .  vii  .  lib  .  Qjlo  aj).  io66 

recep  f  vm  .  lib  .  T.REC  xii .  Ub\  "^^'^^• 

"  In  Middleton  Radolf  holds  twelve  hides  of  Picot ;  there 
is  land  for  seven  teams.  On  the  domain  there  are  two  teams, 
and  there  could  be  two  more.  Ten  villans  with  twelve 
bordars  and  nine  cotters  have  three  teams  there.  Five  serfe 
are  there.  There  is  a  meadow  for  four  teams  and  pasture 
for  the  cattle.  From  the  marsh  650  eels  and  twelve  pence. 
The  whole  is  worth  seven  pounds :  when  he  received  it  eight 
pounds ;  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  twelve  pounds*."  The 
entry  closes  with  an  account  of  the  previous  tenants,  one  had 
been  purveyor  of  the  royal  household ;  he  had  held  six  hides 
and  three  virgates  of  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  and  he  was  not  free 
to  sell  them  nor  to  separate  them  from  the  church ;  through 
his  death  the  land  returned  to  the  church  of  S.  Etheldreda  of 
Ely ;  four  other  socmen  held  four  hides  and  half  a  virgate 
under  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  but  they  were  able  to  sell  their 
land. 

There  is  little  here  that  calls  for  special  remark;  the 
domain  at  Milton  was  part  of  the  Ely  land,  which  the  Abbey 
had  got  in  exchange  for  another  estate',  but  the  long  resis- 
tance of  Hereward  from  his  'Camp  of  Refuge'  had  given 
ample  excuse  for  confiscation,  and  it  now  belonged  to  Picot 
the  Sheriff:  the  four  socmen,  who  each  held  a  hide,  had  also 
suffered  in  the  struggle,  and  if  they  survived,  they  were  no 

1  Domesday,  i.  201  b,  1.  In  Middeltone  tenet  Badnlfns  de  Picoto  xii  hidas. 
Terra  est  yii  camds.  In  dominio  sunt  dnie  et  alis  diue  possont  esse.  Ibi  x 
▼jllani  cum  xii  bordariis  et  ix  cotariis  habent  iii  Caracas.  Ibi  t  servi.  Fratnm  iiii 
camcis.  Pastora  ad  peconiam.  De  marisca  del  angnillm  et  xii  denarii.  In  totis 
Talentiis  ralet  yu  lib.    Qoando  recepit  Tiii  lib.    Tempore  Begis  Edwardi  xii  lib. 

s  From  the  Liber  Elienai*  we  gather  that  the  price  of  land  was  about  £5  a  hide 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries :  in  all  probability  this  inolnded  the  stock  on 
the  land:  the  team  of  eight  oxen  would  be  worth  £1.  The  live-stock  on  the  waste 
at  Milton  is  given  in  the  Inguigitio  EUenaisBndj  from  various  incidental  quotations 
of  the  prices  of  stock  (Thorpe,  Ancient  Lawe,  i.  pp.  189,  285,  857,  582;  Hale, 
S.  PatU'Sf  p.  xliii)  we  get  the  value  of  the  stock  as  follows : 

2  oxen  unemployed        ....         50 

220  sheep  niSd, 4  11    8 

24pigsat8<i 16    0 

6  horses  at  10* 8    0    0 

£8  12    8 
s  240  acres  in  exchange  for  277  at  Fordham.    Lib.  Eliensis,  n.  81. 
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AJ>.  1066   longer   in  possession;   it  is   not  probable  that  they  had 

^  ezerdsed  their  powers  of  selling  their  land.    It  is  just 

Bardariui.  worthj  of  remark  that  here  the  bordarii  and  cotarii  are 

mentioned  together,  and  that  they  appear  to  have  been 

sharers  in  the  ownership  of  the  village  teams.    This  was  not 

unusual  for  the  bordariua  even  though  he  only  held  five 

acres,  but  it  is  less  common  in  regard  to  the  cottars. 

Soham,  We  may  next  take  a  royal  manor,  that  of  Soham — 

Saham  Maneriu  regis  .  p  .  ix  .  hid  7  dim  se  defd .  Tra . 
c  .  xim  .  carucis  .  Ibi  suji  .  xvi  .  uiHi  .  7  xvi  .  bord  cu  . 

xu  .  car  .  In  dnio  .  II .  car  .  7  un  .  serui .  7  li .  mold  .  xxnii . 

4  qngent'  .  4 

sol  .  De  piscar  .  m  .  milt  7  t>  .  anguitt  .  Ptu  xnn  .  car  . 

Pastura  ad  pecun  uillfe  .  Ibi  .  vii .  piscatores  reddentes  regi 

psentation  pisciu  ter  in  anno  scdm  qd  possujT  .  In  totis 
ualentijs  redd  p  annu  .  xxv.  lib  arsas  7  pensatas  .  7  xm  •  lib 

7  Yin  .  sol  7  nil .  den  ad  numeru  de  albis  denar  .  p  frufnto  . 
brasio  .  melle  7  alijs  minutis  C8uetudinib3  .  T.RE^  reddeb  . 
xxv  .  lib  ad  numeru.     7  p  .  m  .  dies  firma  de  frumto  . 

7  omib; 

melle  7  brasio .  7  de  alijs  Hoc  (!)  habuit  rex .  E .  semp  in  dnioK 
The  seven  fishermen  reddentes  regi  presentationem  pis- 

cium  ter  in  anno  secundum  quod  possunt  are  of  interest ;  but 

the  careful  definition  of  the  method  of  pajrment  is  also  good. 
Payments  Twenty-five  pounds  were  to  be  tested  and  weighed ;  thirteen 
mtdbyude.  pounds  and  eight  shillings  was  to  be  paid  by  tale,  with  an 

allowance  of  de-albating  money  for  the  defects  of  the  coin ; 

this  payment  was  apparently  a  new^oomposition  for  the  petty 

1  Sahun  manerinm  regis  pro  ix  hidiB  et  «iiTni<iia.  ge  defendebat.  Tern  est 
xiv  camds.  Ibi  siint  xvi  yillani  et  xvi  bordarii  cnm  xii  carocis.  In  dominio 
ii  carocie  et  iv  servi  et  ii  molendini  xxiy  solidomm.  De  piscariis  iii  milia  et 
qoingentae  angnillie.  Pratmn  xiiii  camcis.  Pastnra  ad  peconiam  villffi.  Ibi  vii 
piscatores  reddentes  regi  presentationem  pisoimn  ter  in  anno  secundmn  quod 
possunt.  In  totis  valentiis  reddit  per  annum  xxv  librae  arsas  et  pensatas  et 
xiii  librae  et  yiii  solidos  et  iy  denarios  ad  nnmemm  de  albis  denariis  pro  fromento, 
brasio,  melle  et  aliis  minutis  consuetudinibus.  Tempore  Regis  Edwardi  reddebat 
xxv  librae  ad  numemm,  et  per  iii  dies  fiimam  de  frumento,  melle  et  brasio  et 
de  aliis  omnibus.  Hoc  manerium  habuit  rex  Edwardus  semper  in  dominio. 
Domesdayt  i.  189  a,  2. 
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customs  on  com,  malt  and  honey.    This  last  article  wasAJ).  1066 
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very  greatly  prized,  as  men  had  to  rely  almost  entirely  on 
honey  and  the  honey  comb,  both  for  sweetening  and  (or  Honey, 
lighting.     A  very  considerable   number  of  towns  paid  a 
portion  of  their  dues  in  honey\  though  in  several  cases 
William  appears  to  have  preferred  money  payments. 

64.  The  Survey  seems  to  show  that  the  little  towns  The  touma; 
suffered  more  seriously  than  the  merely  runJ  districts  during 
the  struggle  for  the  English  Throne.  It  is  said  that  the 
Danish  elements  in  the  population  prolonged  resistance  more 
than  others  and  this  may  have  accounted  for  some  of  the 
opposition  which  developed  in  the  north  and  called  down 
such  terrible  vengeance ;  it  may  account  too  for  the  partial 
destruction  of  Exeter  and  Chester,  of  Lincoln  and  York. 
But  the  chief  complaint  was  due  to  the  clearances  which 
William  effected  in  order  to  obtain  sites  for  the  castles  with 
which  he  finally  quelled  resistance.  More  than  half  the  partial  de- 
houses  had  been  destroyed  in  Barnstaple,  Wareham  and'  ^' 
Dorchester ;  and  in  Cambridge,  besides  the  smaller  destruc- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  other  wards,  28  houses  had 
been  pulled  down  in  one  ward  to  build  a  castle.  The  city  of 
Shrewsbury  was  in  a  pitiable  plight ;  not  only  was  much  of 
it  destroyed,  but  the  French  burgesses*  were  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  burghal  assessments,  so  that  the  sum  which 
was  formerly  defrayed  by  the  contributions  of  252  house- 
holders was  now  levied  on  a  miserable  remnant  of  59*. 

It  is  also  striking  to  notice  the  distribution  of  the  more  diatrOm- 
important  towns ;  the  southern  coasts  were  evidently  of  chief  ^' 
importance.    Though  London  is  not  included  in  the  Survey 
we  can  draw  on  other  sources  for  some  information  regarding 
the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom;   it  was  assessed  at   1200 
hides^  and  its  customs  have  been  recorded  in  some  detail 

^  Compare  the  town  of  Warwick.  In  Edward's  time  reddebant  Izt  Hbras  et 
xzxvi  sextaria  mellis  aat  zziv  libras  et  Tiii  solidos  pro  onmibas  qiue  ad  mel 
pertinebant,  i.  288  a,  1. 

>  There  were  also  French  settlers  In  Oretford,  i.  268  a,  1 ;  in  Snodesbary  frand- 
gene  serrientee,  1. 174  b,  2.    See  also  cases  on  Evesham  lands,  176  b,  2. 

*  Domesday^  i.  252  a,  1. 

^  Hidagiwn  eomiiahu  toHus  MiddeUeze.  The  Abbey  of  Westminster  was 
rated  at  118  hides ;  the  ooonty  of  Middlesex  at  868)  hides,  and  paid  £85.  Os.  6d.  for 
Damegeld,  while  London  paid  £120.    British  Mnseom,  Add.  MSS.  14,  262,  f.  127. 
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kJ},vm  The  city  of  York  contained  1600  houses— even  Norwich 
and  Lincoln  were  smaller — and  Cbester  was  the  centre  of 
a  large  trade;  this  may  have  been  to  some  ext^it  with 
Dttblin^  but  was  also  with  Iceland. 

In  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  towns  we  may  find  the 
germs  of  municipal  government,  especiaUy  among  the  Danish 
loffemcmni;  but  in  some  of  these  cases  the  burgesses  were 
still  in  a  seminservile  condition*  The  townsmen  were  much 
engaged  in  tillage,  for  the  Cambridge  burgesses  had  to  lend 
their  teams  nine  times  a  year  to  the  sheriff — ^formerly  three 
times  only ;  we  may  note  that  an  important  town  was  only 
a  rural  community,  as  was  also  the  city  of  York,  in  part  at 
least.  The  best  description  of  the  rights  and  duties  which 
were  enforced  in  a  trading^  centre  is  to  be  found  in  the 
account  of  Chester.  The  regulations  for  local  police  serve  at 
all  events  to  show  the  nature  of  the  crimes  which  were 
most  common;  but  there  is  curiously  little  mention  of 
difficulties  in  the  actual  conduct  of  transactions,  or  of  the 
security  and  status  of  foreign  merchants. 

66.  Besides  the  Domesday  Survey,  there  was  another 
royal  inquisition  which  throws  light  upon  this  period.  Not 
only  are  there  interesting  inventories",  which  were  got  to- 
gether for  assessing  taxes  on  moveables,  but  by  a  most  for- 
tunate coincidence  we  have  a  second  and  much  more 
detailed  record  of  the  condition  of  many  parts  of  England 
at  the  close  of  this  period.    We  are  thus  able  to  get  some 


The 
Hundred 


^  The  customs  relating  to  foreign  merchants  are  interesting  and  thej  show  three 
separate  jnrisdiotions  In  one  dty,  the  king,  earl  and  bishop.  Si  sine  licentia  regis 
ad  portun  oiyitatis  naves  yenirent  yel  a  porta  recederent,  de  onoquoque  homine 
qui  nayibus  esset  xl  solidos  habebunt  rex  et  comes.  Si  contra  pacem  regis  et 
super  ejus  prohibitionem  navis  adyeniret  tarn  ipsam  quam  homines  cum  onmibus 
qui  ibi  erant  habebunt  rex  et  comes. 

Si  vero  cum  pace  et  licentia  regis  venisset  qui  in  ea  erant  quiete  yendebant 
qun  habebant  Sed  cum  discederet  iiii  denarios  de  nnoquoque  lesth  habebunt 
rex  et  comes.  Si  habentibus  martrinas  pelles  juberet  propositus  regis  ut  nuUi 
venderent  donee  slbi  prius  ostensas  oompararet,  qui  hoc  non  observabat  xl  solidos 

emeudabat Episoopus  de  Cestre  habet  in  ipsa  ciyitate  has  oonsaetudines 

Mercator  superyeniens  in  oiyitatem  et  trussellum  deferens,  si  absque  licentia 
ministri  epi8C<^i  dissolyeiit  eum  a  nona  hora  sabbati  usque  ad  diem  lunis,  aut  in 
alio  festo  die,  inde  habet  episoopus  de  forisfactnra  iiii  solidos  ant  ii  boyes. 
/)DM««iay,  I.  962  b,  1,  and  368  a,  1. 

•  noU  Pari.  I.  S18  a. 
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data  for  estimating  the  growth  which  took  place  during  AJ>.  1066 
these  two  centurie&  The  precise  object  which  the  first  ~~ 
Edward  had  in  view  in  1274  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  first  William  in  1087,  as  he  wished 
to  discover  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  traditional 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  to  detect  the  malversations  of 
royal  officers. 

When  Edward  L  returned  to  England  and  assumed  the  Mtdtfena- 
reins  of  government  he  found  that  the  royal  rights  had 
suffered  most  serious  encroachments  and  that  royal  lands 
had  been  appropriated,  to  the  very  severe  loss  of  the  crown  \ 
He  therefore  sent  commissioners  charged  with  enquiring 
into  the  tojbI  lands  and  royal  rights  in  each  shire ;  an  inqui- 
sition which  was  conducted  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
that  of  the  Conqueror  had  been.  Extracts  firom  the  inquisition 
then  made,  which  have  special  reference  to  the  usurpation 
of  jurisdiction  and  other  royal  rights  and  possessions,  exist 
for  all  the  counties  of  England  The  Hundred  Rolls  in  their 
full  shape  unfortunately  survive  for  seven  counties  only,  but 
they  contain  a  most  extraordinary  mass  of  information,  very 
much  more  detailed  than  that  which  is  given  in  Domea^ 
day  Book;  they  afford  us  a  most  curious  insight  into  the 
life  of  the  time,  and  supply  information  bearing  on  the 
progress  of  the  country  since  the  earlier  record  had  been 
compiled. 

The  articles  of  enquiry  are  very  elaborate ;  they  com-  ArtMes  qf 
mence  by  investigating  what  manors  the  king  had  at  the  *"^*'^* 
time  or  used  to  have  in  his  own  hands;  there  is  then  an 
enquiry  as  to  the  royal  tenants  in  chief  and  as  to  losses  by 
subinfeudation ;  then  as  to  the  free  socmen  on  royal  domain ; 
then  as  to  the  ferm  and  other  rents  of  each  hundred  or 
burgh,  and  of  alienations;  there  next  is  an  article  about 
those  who  claimed  to  hold  courts  of  wreckage,  to  have  other 
royal  rights  or  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale ;  also  about  those 
who  by  the  privileges  granted  to  them  interfered  with  the 
course  of  justice,  and  assumed  or  enlarged  chases  and 
warrens.  Enquiries  are  made  too  as  to  the  misdeeds  of  the 
rojral  officers,  ^ther   in  taking   bribes    and  compounding 

1  Anwda  of  Winchester,  119. 
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repairs  of  royal  castles  and  manors,  escheats  to  the  crown 
and  such  other  matters. 

The  articles,  as  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
printed  volume,  are  not  quite  complete ;  there  were  four  or 
five  other  points  on  which  enquiries  were  made  and  one  of 
these  yielded  information  that  is  of  special  economic  into- 
Etgtort  of  rest*.  It  had  reference  to  the  export  of  wool  to  Flanders  at 
the  time  when  owing  to  the  hostile  relations  between  the 
king  and  the  Countess'  that  trade  had  been  prohibited  or 
only  carried  on  by  special  lioence\  In  regard  to  eaq}!  of  the 
alleged  infractions  of  royal  right,  there  is  the  reiterated 
question  as  to  the  warrant  by  which  the  man  presumed  to 
usurp  crown  property  or  regal  privil^es. 
Extra-  The  commissioners  appear  to  have  executed  the  task 

^^^  most  exhaustively,  and  to  have  carried  back  their  enquiries 
as  to  proof  of  title  for  several  generations.  They  also  put  on 
record  in  many  cases  very  detailed  statements  of  the  precise 
position  and  obligations  of  the  tenants  on  different  estates. 
The  object  of  the  Domesday  Survey  had  been  to  make  such 
a  financial  estimate  as  to  enable  the  king  to  reckon  on  the 

^  The  bailiffs  of  ihe  ports  in  King  J6hn*i  time  took  excessiye  custom ;  in  cases 
where  merchants  sold  a  portion  of  their  goods  to  get  snpplj  of  victoalsi  they  were 
only  to  be  charged  customs  on  the  goods  sold  and  not  on  the  whole  cargo.  Black 
Book  o/AdmiraUyt  i.  72. 

>  Item  qui  durante  discordia  Inter  dominum  Begem  et  comitissam  FUndrisa 
frandnlenter  contra  inibidonem  yel  defensioBem.  Domini  Begis  lanas  dnzenmt. 
Bot.  ffund.  n.  346. 

*  Varenbergh,  Belations  tUpUmatiques  entre  Flandre  et  VAngUiem^  184, 188. 

*  Bespondent  et  dicont  qnod  durante  discordia  inter  dominnm  Begem  Anglin 
et  comitissam  Flandri»  qnod  Gtegorins  de  Bokede,  Stephanos  de  Gornhnll, 
Thomas  de  Basingges,  Niehoias  de  Wynton,  Wohnams  de  Estchep,  Petms  Cosyn, 
Williehnns  Box,  Bobertns  de  Araz,  Bicardns  de  Araz,  Bicardns  de  Abbingdon, 
Bicardns  de  Eyere,  Alanos  ad  Castrom  Baynaid,  Bobertns  de  Basingges,  Bicardns 
Digon,  Morddnns  le  Wofanongere,  Lucas  de  Lukes  et  tota  sua  societas,  Aldebrandus 
de  Luoa  et  tota  sua  sodetas,  Bustik^yl  et  tota  sua  societas,  Dentey tns  et  tota  sua 
sodetas,  Hugo  Pape  et  tota  sua  sodetas,  Jacomimus  de  Leget  et  tota  sua  sodetas, 
WOliefanus  Lamy  de  Bothomago  et  multi  alii  tam  de  regno  An^^  quam  de  aUis 
r^gnis  quorum  nomina  et  personas  penitus  ignorant  contra  inhibidonem  domini 
Begis  fecemnt  cariare  knas  ultra  mare  set  quot  saocos  et  qnos  portus  omnino 
ignorant  et  quo  warranto  suniliter  ignorant.  Bot,  ffund,  i.  405.  From  other 
entries  it  appears  that  the  wool  was  mostly  shipped  dther  to  Calais  or  S.  Omer 
(L  p.  406).  Wool  grown  In  Northamptondiize  was  shipped  to  Bonen  by  South- 
ampton (n.  4).  In  some  cases  it  was  smuggled  out,  made  up  like  parcels  of  doth 
(i.  p.  411),  and  in  others  it  was  packed  in  casks  of  wine  (i.  p.  414). 
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revenue  he  might  expect  as  gafol^  or  the  sums  he  might  ajd.  1066 
levy  as  geld\  but  in  the  Hundred  Bolls  the  immediate ~ 
object  was  to  investigate  the  legal  rights  of  the  king,  and 
of  the  tenantry.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  similar  to  that 
which  the  Conqueror  had  adopted ;  it  can  be  followed  step 
by  step  in  the  case  of  Lincolnshire.  First  in  1274  the 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  make  their  enquiries  of 
sworn  jurors,  and  they  appear  to  have  completed  their  task 
within  the  year.  From  the  rolls  thus  furnished,  extracts 
were  compiled  of  those  matters  which  demanded  fisLrther 
information,  and  quo  waranto  proceedings  based  upon  them  Qw> 
were  instituted  before  the  Justices  in  Eyre^  In  the  Lin- 
colnshire and  in  the  Qloucestershire  Rolls,  a  brief  note  is 
appended  of  the  results  which  were  finally  reached.  Thus 
it  was  found  that  Norman  Percy  held  a  carucate  of  land  at 
Fulletby  in  Lincolnshire  which  was  part  of  the  honor  of 
Homcastle,  and  which  had  been  alienated  as  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  It  wa^  worth  five  marcs  annually.  It  was 
finally  decided  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  that  it  was  geldable 
land  and  that  the  king  had  seisin  of  it*.  The  abbot  of 
Westminster  was  accused  of  very  many  encroachments'; 
he  had  extensive  privileges  but  he  had  enlarged  them  in  an 
unwarrantable  finshion,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  and  the 
damage  of  his  subjects,  since  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Evesham. 

Though  the  enquiry  had  a  legal  rather  than  a  directly 
financial  bearing,  it  preserves  details  which   throw  an  im- 
mense amount  of  light  on  every  side  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life.    It  is  possible  to  get  a  surprisingly  detailed  Wod 
account  of  a  portion  of  the  English  wool  trade  ftom  these 

1  StatuU  of  GUmeesUr  (1278),  preamble. 

>  Boi.  JSund.  I.  808. 

>  Dicunt  quod  AbbM  Weetmonasterii  habet  et  olaxnat  habere  retamnm  et 
extiractas  breTimn  et  tenet  pladta  de  namio  yetito,  leya?it  etiam  forcae  in  oomitata 
Hiddlesez.  Habet  etiam  aBiriHaTn  panis  et  oereviaiaB  yidelioet  retnmnm  et  eztraetas 
brevinm  et  plaoita  de  namio  Tetito  in  omnibua  maneriia  aais  in  oomitata  Middlesex. 
AwHinam  pania  et  oereviaiiB  in  villa  de  Stanes  et  apnd  Weetmonasterium.  Et 
^nd  Stanes  mereatom  leyayit,  etiam  apnd  Tybom  qoasdam  fnrcas  oonstruzit, 
etiam  qnoddam  molendinom  aqnaticnm  in  Thamisi  in  eomitatn  Middleaei  in- 
pediens  rectum  cnnrom  aqne  predicte  in  prejadicinm  oorone  domini  Begis  et  ad 
maxlmnm  dampnnm  ciYitatis  sue  London!  qno  warento  nesduit  et  hiis  nsus  est 
poet  bellnm  de  Evesham.    Bot.  Bund,  i.  422. 
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A.D.  1066   pages ;  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  it  both  internally 
~  and  as  export  merchants;  the  rates  at  which  bosiness  was 

done,  the  ports  of  shipment,  and  so  forth.  It  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  construct  a  wonderfully  complete 
directory  for  certain  towns,  with  the  names  of  each  of 
the  householders  and  a  summary  of  his  title*;  and  much 
curious  information  occurs  as  to  the  dilapidation'  of  bridges, 
and  the  encroachments  of  building  in  the  streets.  Again  in 
many  rural  districts,  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
various  classes  of  tenants  are  stated  in  detaiL  To  some 
of  these  matters  we  may  return,  but  for  the  present  it 
is  worth  while  to  consider  how  far  these  accurate  and 
detailed  data  enable  us  to  estimate  the  progress  that 
occurred  during  the  two  centuries  which  succeeded  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

If  we  hope  to  make  accurate  comparisons  we  shall  for  the 
most  part  be  disappointed,  we  are  so  often  baffled  by  the 
silence  of  Domesday.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
there  was  a  very  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the  rural 
districts  generally ;  the  free  tenants  especially  had  increased 
enormously  in  some  estates.  At  Milton'  there  were  twenty- 
three  free  tenants,  twenty-nine  villans,  and  fifteen  cottars, 
besides  the  rector  and  his  half-dozen  dependents;  but  the 
change  is  still  more  striking  in  the  towns,  for  it  is  evident 
that  they  had  not  only  increased  in  numbers  but  greatly 
changed  in  character.  Many  had  become  centres  of  deal- 
ing, and  industry;   they  were  filled  with  shops,  and  were 

1  Thirty-six  closely-priiited  pages  are  devoted  to  details  abont  Cambridge. 

Item  Lnda  qiue  fait  nxor  Willielmi  Toylet  tenet  nnmn  messnagiom  in  parochia 
Omnium  Sanctormu  joxta  Osspitalem,  quod  emit  de  WiUielmo  de  Sancto  Edmondo, 
capeUano,  qui  qnidem  WiUiehnus  illnd  habuit  de  dono  Boberti  de  Sancto  Edmtmdo 
patrifl  Boi,  qui  qnidem  Robertas  illad  emit  de  Andrea  de  Wimpol,  qui  qnidem 
Andreas  illad  haboit  ex  antiqoa  saocessione  antecessorom  snorom  et  inde  reddit 
per  annum  Cancellario  Universitatis  CantabrigensiB  iii  s.  et  Hosspitali  Sancti 
Johannis  Cantabrigensis  xii  d.    JRot.  Hund.  n.  890. 

>  Diount  etiam  quod  com  pons  Londonie  foiaset  multo  tempore  in  mann  dvium 
ciTitatis  et  semper  consaeverint  de  oommuni  assensu  faoere  custodem  ad  oomma- 
nem  proflcinm  domini  Regis  et  sne  dvitatis  et  omnlnm  transeoncium,  none  est 
dictuB  pons  in  mann  domine  Regine,  et  nesciunt  qno  warento.  Dicunt  etiam 
quod  idem  pons  est  in  magno  pericnlo  cadendi  per  defectum  custodie  quod  est  ad 
magnum  periculum  domini  Regis  et  sue  ciyitatis  et  omnes  (tic)  transeuucium. 
Rot.  Hund.  I.  406. 

•  Rot.  Hund.  II.  452. 
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no    longer    agricultural    but    industrial    and    commercial^  A.D.  1066 
groups. 

What  is  most  curious  about  some  of  the  towns  is  theDwd 
complicated  system  of  government  which  still'  obtained  in 
them.  In  surviving  difficulties  as  to  the  respective  rights 
of  University  and  Town  we  see  something  of  the  confusion 
which  was  caused  when  independent  local  rights  and  privi- 
leges were  so  numerous.  In  London  each  single  ward  had  WartU, 
its  own  government ;  and  the  separate  reports,  which  the 
commissioners  collected  from  each  ward,  show  how  little 
administrative  unity  there  was  throughout  the  different 
parts  of  the  city.  It  was  still  a  congeries  of  distinct 
wards  each  belonging  to  a  distinct  'baron/  and  there  were 
conflicting  privileges  and  competing  jurisdictions  in  many 
localities. 

After  all,  a  great  deal  of  the  trade  of  the  country  was 
carried  on  at  occasional  marts  rather  than  at  permanent 
centres,  and  we  find  a  good  deal  of  information  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  about  various  fairs.  This  is  a  matter  on  Faira. 
which  Domesday  is  almost  entirely  silent',  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  many  fairs  had  been  founded  since  that 
time.  In  Cambridge  there  were  four  annual  fiedrs,  one 
belonging  to  the  Prior  of  Barnwell,  held  for  four  days  firom 
the  Vigil  of  S.  John  the  Baptist*,  and  now  surviving  inA.D.  1211. 
Midsummer  fidr,  for  this  he  paid  a  mark  of  silver ;  another, 

^  This  appears  even  in  the  depreciatory  remarks  which  are  pat  into  the  month 
of  a  French  Jew;  at  Bristol  there  was  no  one  but  soapmakers,  aj>.  1192. 
Bichaid  of  Devizes,  Chron.  §  81. 

s  In  Norwich  in  the  Confessor's  time  the  king  and  earl  had  sac  and  soc  and 
consnetodo  over  288  bm^esses,  Stigand  over  60  and  Harold  over  82.  Domesday, 
n.  116. 

s  This  silence  is  not  of  coarse  ahsolntely  oonclosiye  nor  do  charters  prove  the 
date  of  the  origin  of  a  fair ;  fairs  which  were  granted  to  particolar  persons  may 
have  existed  before  that  time,  either  as  mere  osoxpations,  or  in  the  king's  own 
hands.  So  far  as  Domesday  is  concerned  a  fUr  might  have  existed,  bat  if  the 
king  had  not  granted  the  tolls  to  any  one,  bat  kept  them  In  his  own  hands,  it 
woold  make  no  difference  in  the  rating  for  the  Geld  and  might  possibly  be 
omitted  from  the  Becord.  The  mention  of  Irish  merchants  visiting  Cambridge 
with  doth  {Liber  EUensis,  n.  82)  is  at  least  soggestive  of  a  fair  there  before  the 
Conquest.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  a  fair;  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  fair  at  S.  Ives  did  not  originate 
before  the  discovery  of  the  alleged  relics  in  1002,  and  the  earliest  grant  is  1110 
Maitland  (Selden  Society,  Select  Pleas,  Manorial,  1. 181). 

4  By  grant  from  King  John,  Bot,  Bund.  n.  858. 
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jLi>.j066  which  existed  in  the  present  century  as  Qarlic  fair,  belonged 
to  the  Prioress  and  nuns  of  S.  Rhadegund,  and  lasted  for  two 
days  from  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin*;  a 

A.D.  1211.  third,  belonging  to  the  Master  of  the  Lepers'  Hospital',  was 
held  on  Holy  Cross  Vigil  and  Day,  and  survives  in  Stourbridge 
fair' ;  the  fourth  belonged  to  the  burgesses  and  was  held  on 
the  Rogation  Days\  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  internal 
commence  of  the  country  was  carried  on  at  such  fairs,  as  they 
afforded  the  only  opportunities  which  the  inhabitants  of 
inland  districts  possessed  of  purchasing  pepper  and  other 
imported  articles ;  while  they  gave  the  best  opportunity  for 
baili£G3  to  lay  in  a  store  of  those  necessaries  which  they  had 
little  &cility  for  procuring  in  their  own  homes'.  Stourbridge 
Fair  near  Cambridge  was  the  greatest  of  English  fairs' ;  the 
fens  which  cut  off  the  north  of  England  from  the  rich  district 
of  East  Anglia  here  came  to  an  end,  while  the  old  Ickneild 
road  which  had  skirted  the  north  of  the  great  Hertfordshire 
forest  and  connected  Norwich  with  the  south  passed  close  by. 
Cambridge  was  thus  a  natural  emporium  for  trade,  but  it  was 
greatly  feivoured  by  the  character  of  its  river;  this  was  a 
natural  canal  along  which  goods  would  be  easily  brought 
from  the  port  of  Ljmn.  It  was  here  that  Oxford  colleges  laid 
in  their  stock  of  salted  eels  for  use  during  Lent,  and  that 
wool  and  woollen  cloth  were  largely  bought. 

Undue  A  veiy  vivid  picture  of  the  arrangements  that  were  made 

Vf^n^  for  the  business  of  a  fair  is  presented  to  us  in  the  agreement 
which  was  made  between  the  Abbey  of  Lenton  and  the 
burgesses  of  Nottingham  about  the  year  1300\  The  fair  was 
to  be  curtcdled  four  days,  in  the  interest  of  the  local  traders, 
and  there  was  to  be  no  open  market  in  the  town  during  the 

1  By  grant  from  King  Stephen,  Hwndrtd  BolUt  n.  359. 

*  Bj  grant  from  King  John,  Hundred  RoUa^  n.  360. 

B  In  the  eighteenth  oentniy  Stourbridge  continued  to  be  a  most  important 
mart  for  all  aorta  of  manufactured  goods,  as  weU  as  for  horses,  wool  and  hops. 
Compare  Daniel  de  Foe's  most  interesting  account,  Tour  (1724),  i.  91. 

«  Hundred  RciUs,  n.  891.  •  Thorold  Bogers,  Siz  Cent.  1. 146. 

>  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Londoner  in  1189,  Boston  and  Winchester 
Fairs  appear  to  have  been  more  important;  the  Hnsting  Court  was  not  held,  as 
otherwise  it  would  hare  conflicted  with  the  business  engagements  of  the  citizens 
at  these  marts.  Turner,  Dtmestie  Arehiteeture,  x.  275.  On  Boston  Fair  see 
Thompson,  Auoe.  Areh.  Soe.  n.  870, 

f  Nottingham  Iteeorda,  i.  61. 
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time  the  fiair  lasted  The  size  of  the  booths  and  the  rents  to  A.D.  1066 
be  paid  for  them  are  specified ;  cloth-merchants,  apothecaries 
and  mercers  frequented  it,  as  well  as  men  who  dealt  in  hides 
and  iron ;  and  the  terms  of  their  rents  and  tolls,  according  as 
they  were  members  of  the  Nottingham  gild,  and  had  land  in 
the  town  or  not,  are  explicitly  stated.  Merchants  from  distant 
towns  would  meet  at  these  fairs,  and  they  offered  the  chief 
opportunities  for  wholesale  trade.  Any  disputes  which  arose 
were  expeditiously  settled  at  the  Courts  of  Piepowder  and 
generally  according  to  Law  Merchant  \  The  right  to  have 
such  a  &ir  and  to  receive  tolls  from  those  who  carried  on  the 
merchandise  was  very  lucrative ;  the  owner  of  the  &ir  was 
tempted  however  to  hold  it  for  a  longer  period  than  that 
which  his  grant  assigned,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  fairs 
were  so  carefully  investigated  by  Edward's  commissioners. 

Taking  these  matters  together  we  may  say  that  an 
examination  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  leaves  on  the  mind  an 
impression  of  most  rapid  growth  during  this  period.  The 
population  both  in  rural  districts  and  in  towns  had  increased 
greatly,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  of  a  large  foreign  trade, 
and  of  great  £a.cilities  for  internal  trade.  At  the  same  time, 
despite  the  mass  of  information  which  each  record  has 
preserved,  we  have  not  got  the  precise  data  which  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  give  an  accurate  statement 
about  the  actual  growth  in  any  single  direction. 

rv.    Foreign  Intercourse. 

66.     By  far  the  most  important  results  of  the  Norman  Political 
Conquest,  so  fiir  as  English  Industry  and  Commerce  weteln^^^ 
concerned,  lay  in  the  new  communications  which  were  opened  ^<^*»"«'*^ 
up  with  other  parts  of  the  Continent — communications  which 
have   been   frequently  interrupted,  but  never    completely 
suspended.     This  was  partly  due  to  the  double  position  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  as  Duke  of  Normandy  as  well  as  King 

1  Maitland,  Selden  Society,  Select  Plea$,  Manorial,  i.  1S2.  On  the  regulations 
of  fain  in  Flanden,  oomparo  Warnkonig,  FUmdrische  Staate-  und  Recktsgeschichte, 
I.  820,  and  App.  No.  88.  Very  full  information  regarding  those  of  Champagne 
will  be  foimd  in  the  work  of  Bonrqnelot,  Mimoirea  prStent^  d  VAeadhnie  dee 
Jneeriptione,  n^  Serie,  v. 
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AJ).  1066  of  Enirland,  for  a  close  connexion  was  established  between 
our  country  and  the  great  northern  duchy  of  France ;  in  the 
early  Flantagenet  reigns  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  England  were  on  the  Continent. 

cmd  The  constant  intercommunication,  which  these  close  relations 

anti^.  rendered  necessary,  must  have  given  much  more  frequent 
opportunities  for  trade;  while  the  fact,  that  the  lands  on 
each  side  of  the  Channel  belonged  to  the  same  ruler, 
made  trading  very  much  more  secure,  and  therefore  more 
profitable. 

A  similar  impetus  had  been  given  by  the  connexions  with 

A.D.  1017,  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  which  were  consolidated  under 
Cnut,  but  they  were  of  £Eur  less  importance,  for  the  Norsemen 
with  all  their  skill  and  enterprise  fiedled  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent and  stable  civilisation.  Few  things  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  complete  collapse  of  a  power  which  had  shown  so 
much  enterprise  in  planting  industrial  and  trading  settle- 
ments ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  cohesion  among  the  several 
parts,  and  the  alternation  of  tyranny  and  anarchy  seems  to 
have  been  fatal  to  the  conmierce  of  the  northern  lands,  while 
the  suppression  of  piracy  under  Christian  influence  cut  o£f  a 

A.D.  1170.  great  field  of  enterprise.  Certainly  the  decline  of  northern 
power  and  commerce  synchronises  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Swedes  and  Norsemen.  But  in 
southern  lands  the  decay  of  centuries  had  been  completely 
arrested ;  signs  of  progress  were  beginning  to  show  themselves 
in  the  growth  of  new  cities  within  the  provinces  of  the  old 
empire,  and  even  beyond  its  limits  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
Strassburg,  Cologne  and  other  Oerman  towns  had  risen  into 

A.D.  976.  importance  under  the  wise  rule  of  Otho  II.  and  the  fostering 
care  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops* ;  in  the  twelfth  century 
they  were  beginning  to  secure  independence  from  the  control 
of  the  ecclesiastical  potentates*.  Amalfi,  Pisa  and  other 
merchant  cities  of  Italy  were  attaining  wealth  and  mag- 

A.D.  1020.    nificence,  and  those  of  Spain  were  forming  a  barrier  against 

^  Gfrorer,  Papst  Oregoriue  VJL,  Tn.  2.  Hohlbaiim,  Sanntches  Urkundenbueht 
I.  No.  4,  5,  6. 

9  SchxnoUer,  Strasdntrga  BliUhet  p.  14.  Hohlbamn,  Heuuisches  Urkundenbuek, 
I.  No.  7. 
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the  MoBlem^;  the  communes  of  France  were  beginning  to  A.D.1066 
free  themselves  from  the  extortions  of  the  barons',  and  the  ~~ 
towns  of  Flanders'  and  burghs  of  Scotland  were  attaining  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity*. 

The  existence  of  these  towns  is  a  sign  of  reviving  commer-  Consequent 
cial  activity  throughout  Europe  at  this  time ;  they  supplied  ^^S^? 
the  necessary  conditions  without  which  regular  trade  could 
hardly  be  carried  on  at  alL  Unless  in  a  town,  or  in  a  fair, 
the  foreign  merchant  had  not  any  sort  of  status  and  could 
not  recover  his  debts ;  he  was  liable  to  be  mulcted,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  Merchant  which  he  understood,  but  by  local 
customs  which  were  unfamiliar.  This  was  equally  true 
whether  his  business  took  him  to  another  country  or  only  to 
another  county.  The  Norwich  merchant  who  visited  London  Legal 
was  as  much  of  a  foreigner  there  as  the  man  from  Bruges  or  *  "' 
Rouen.  Lx  the  Calendar  of  fourteenth  century  letters  sent 
officially  from  the  city  of  London  we  find  the  same  sort  of 
communications  sent  to  the  Baili£f  and  Good  Folk  of  Glou- 
cester, as  went  to  the  Burgomasters  and  Echevins  of  Sluys^ 
Commerce  almost  necessarily  concentrated  itself  where  such 
legal  &cilities  were  available ;  and  thus  the  towns,  or  com- 
munes, with  their  gilds  merchant,  were  institutions  without 
which  trade  could  not  be  conducted,  or  at  any  rate  not  con- 
ducted on  such  a  scale.  Even  in  regard  to  the  business  done 
at  fairs  the  municipality  was  an  important  &ctor ;  for  it  was 
through  the  municipality  to  which  the  merchant  belonged 
that  redress  could  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  any  wrong 
done*. 

1  Hallam,  View  of  Stale  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it. 

s  Thiezry,  Formation  and  Progress  of  the  Tiers  Etat^  n.  1 — 101. 

>  Wamk(5iug,  Flandrische  Stoats-  und  Rechtsgesehichte,  i.  815. 

^  C.  Innes,  Burgh  Laws^  Pref.  xxxv. 

*  The  two  entries  referred  to  are  consecntire ;  in  the  first  the  Gloucester 
authorities  are  asked  to  compel  Thomas  son  of  William  Porter  of  Gloucester  * 
to  pay  a  long  standing  debt  of  100  shillings  to  Andrew  Aubrey  of  London: 
in  the  next  the  Burgomasters  are  informed  that  John  Pelegiym  and  William 
Cmdener  of  Sluys  had  paid  £S  13s.  which  was  owing  to  John  Bartelot  Sharpe, 
Calendar  of  Letters,  57. 

8  Boll  of  S.  iTes  Fair  printed  by  Prof.  Maitland,  Select  Pleas,  Manorial,  1. 138. 
A  most  interesting  oorrespondenoe  is  printed  l^  Delpit  {CoUeetion,  Nos.  Lzym. 
TiTcn.  and  lzxi.).  It  arose  out  of  a  dispute  between  some  horse-dealers  at  the 
fairs  of  Champagne  and  Brie  in  1292.  A  Florentine  resident  in  London  was  said 
to  be  in  debt  for  horses  bought  but  not  paid  for,  and  the  custodes  of  the  fair 
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The  commerce  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  then  was  muni- 
cipal rather  than  national ;  internal  trade  was  inter-munidpal 
and  so  too  was  foreign  trade.  It  grew  rapidly  because  the 
king's  peace  and  the  peace  of  God,  and  the  personal  protec- 
tion vouchsafed  by  foreign  princes,  gave  some  security  for 
friendly  intercourse.  There  was  abo  one  £Eu;tor  which  gave 
a  stimulus  to  trade  throughout  Europe,  for  the  Crusades  had 
this  result,  and  their  direct  and  indirect  influence  is  observ- 
able in  England  as  elsewhere.  Still,  apart  from  this  fresh 
impulse,  the  kingdom  gained  not  a  little,  by  the  mere  isjct 
that  it  had  been  drawn  out  of  its  isolation  into  closer 
connexion  with  continental  lands. 

67.  There  was,  for  one  thing,  a  large  immigration  of 
artisans  which  began  soon  after  the  Conquest  A  number 
of  Flemings  had  been  driven  from  their  own  land  by  an 
inundation,  and  they  not  unnaturally  sought  new  homes  in 
an  island  where  a  noble  Flemish  lady  had  gone  to  reign  as 
Queen.  She  took  them  under  her  own  personal  protection, 
and  they  were  scattered  all  through  the  kingdom,  where 
however  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  on  peaceably  with 
the  other  subjecta  Eang  Henry  I.  contemplated  expelling 
them  from  the  realm,  but  finally  assigned  them  a  special 
district  in  Wales.  There  are  still  marked  differences  which 
diBtinguish  the  men  of  Tenby  and  Gower  from  their  Celtic 
neighbours.  Giraldus  describes  them  as  "  gens  Cambrensibus 
inimicissima  ";  but  adds  ''  gens  (inquam)  lanificiis^  gens  mer- 
cimoniis  usitatissima'."  The  position  which  these  weavers 
and  dealers  had  originally  secured  cannot  have  been  satis&c- 
tory;  Camden  remarks  that  they  were  not  enriched  with 
lands,  but  taken  under  personal  protection  by  the  queen.  So 

wrote  in  ISOO  to  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  London.  The  Florentine  produced  a 
quittance  duly  signed,  sealed  and  attested,  but  the  cnstodes  of  the  fair  declared 
themselves  dissatisfied  and  demanded  that  the  goods  of  the  Florentine  should 
be  distrained,  and  he  himself  arrested.  This  the  Mayor  refused  to  do  without  a 
mandate  from  the  king,  who  was  away  in  Scotland,  as  the  Florentine  and  his 
friends  were  "de  libertate  dvitatis  Londoniensis."  Apparently  intermnnidpal 
justice  was  slow,  and  not  always  sure. 

1  The  linen  manufacture  of  Ypres  and  Cambrai  {camhric)^  though  it  probably 
existed  at  that  time,  was  not  planted  in  England  till  later.  Madox,  Firma 
Burgi,  197. 

s  GHraldus  Gambrensis,  Iter  Comb.  i.  zi.  See  also  Camden's  note,  p.  850,  and 
Hoiinshed,  Chron.  1107.    Coarse  woollen  doth  is  still  there  made  at  handlooms. 
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long  as  they  were  specially  privileged  they  could  not  amal-  A.D.  1066 
gamate  readily  with  their  neighbours ;  it  was  impossible  to  ~~^ 
perpetuate  the  distinction  for  all  time,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  either  settle   down  as  ordinary 
burgesses,  or  occupy  a  separate  district  by  themselves. 

We  have  specific  information  in  regard  to  these. Flemings,  Menhanu, 
but  theirs  was  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  most  important 
migration.  A  chronicler  tells  us  that  a  number  of  merchants 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror  from  Rouen  and  Caen. 
They  preferred  to  dwell  in  London  "inasmuch*  as  it  was 
fitter  for  their  trading  and  better  stored  with  the  merchan- 
dise in  which  they  were  wont  to  traffic." 

Many  monuments  remain  and  give  unimpeachable  evi-  BuOden, 
dence  of  a  large  incursion  of  builders  at  all  events.  The  few 
stone  buildings  which  date  from  the  time  before  the  Con- 
quest' are  different  both  in  style  and  workmanship  from 
those  which  were  erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  the 
twelfth  century  was  a  time  of  extraordinary  activity  in 
masons'  work  of  every  kind.  There  are  numberless  abbey 
churches'  and  cathedrals  which  still  bear  witness  to  the  skill  Churches, 
of  the  Norman  builders ;  but  they  give  but  a  small  idea  of 
the  amount  of  work  which  was  going  on  at  that  time. 
However  it  may  have  been  altered  since,  the  fabric  of  very 
many  of  the  parish  churches  of  England  still  supplies 
evidence  that  the  present  buildings  were  first  erected  in 
Norman  times;  possibly  the  churches  before  this  date  had 
been  usually  constructed  of  wood*;  and  the  parishes  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England  seem  to  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  substituting  new  churches  of  stone.  But 
besides  these  ecclesiastical  edifices,  many  castles  were  reared.  CauUs. 
From  Rochester  to  Carlisle',  from  Hedingham  to  Ludlow 
the  land  was  studded  with  huge  fortresses.    Both  in  design 

1  Quoted  by  Gnen,  8hoH  History,  88. 

s  Such  are  the  churchee  of  Deerhnrst  (Gloacestershire),  Bradford  (Wilts), 
Worth  (Sussex),  Dunham  Magna  (Norfolk),  Stanton  Lacy  (Shropshire) ;  also  the 
towers  of  S.  Benet's,  Cambridge,  S.  Michael's,  Oxford,  Earl's  Barton  (Northants). 

s  One  case  occnrs  of  contemporary  chnrch  bnilding  in  the  Worcestershire 
Domesday,  Brabfortone.  Tbi  snnt  bores  ad  miam  camcam  sed  petram  trahmit  ad 
SBCcelesiam.    1. 175  b,  2. 

^  Like  Greensted  in  Essex. 

(  M.  Creighton  (Historic  Towns),  Catiisle,  26. 

c.  12 
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A.D.  1066   and  in  detail  the  masoniy  of  the  time  bears  witness  that  it 

"  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  men  who  practised  the  arts 

as  they  were  followed  at  Caen.     When  we  consider  the 

number  of  these  buildings  which  are  still  standing,  though 

with  more  or  less  of  subsequent  alteration,  and  the  tedious 

labour  that  was  required  to  erect  them,  we  cannot  but  feel 

that  a  very  large  number  of  masons  and  builders  must  have 

come  in  with  the  Conqueror. 

The  Domesday  Book   gives  us    ample  evidence    as  to  the 

^ien^ ^^  existence  of  fiurtisans  of  French  or  foreign  birth.     The  case 

artisam      q{  Shrewsbury  has  been  noted  above  \     Norwich  had  been 

»n  towns,  •' 

much  wasted,  partly  by  the  exsictions  of  Earl  Roger,  partly 
by  fires  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  Danegeld,  and 
many  citizens  had  betaken  themselves  to  Beccles.  There 
had  been  French  burgesses  in  the  new  town  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor,  but  the  number  had  greatly  increased*. 
This  brings  clearly  before  us  the  fact  that  the  immigration 
of  foreigners  had  begun  before  the  Conquest  itself,  in  con- 
nexion perhaps  with  that  fashion  for  Norman  ways  which 
characterised  the  Confessor's  Court'.  They  were  so  far  an 
important  body  that  one  of  the  so-called  Laws  of  William 
defines  their  position ;  the  Frenchmen  who  had  been  settled 
in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  were  to  be  at  scot  and 
lot  with  the  other  inhabitants  according  to  the  law  of  England^ 
woe  ex-  From  this  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  artisans  who 

eeptumd:  ggj^tled  in  this  country  after  the  Conquest,  were  not  at  scot 
and  lot  with  the  other  inhabitants^  but  had  an  exceptional 
position  such  as  was  accorded  to  the  Flemings  by  Queen 
Matilda.  This  may  have  been  a  specially  £a,vourable  con- 
dition at  first,  but  as  the  burgesses  gradually  secured  an 
increased  number  of  chartered  privileges  for  themselves,  the 
their  die-  men  of  foreign  extraction  who  were  in  the  community,  but 
*^**'  not  of  it,  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  early  laws  regarding  weavers  in  Winchester, 

^  See  above,  p.  165.  CSompare  also  the  second  and  seventh  wards  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Domesday,  1. 189  a,  1. 

>  Domesday  Book,  n.  117, 118.  >  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  n.  29» 

*  Laws  of  William,  m.  4,  in  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws, 

B  Cktmpare  the  statement  as  to  the  position  of  the  English  and  French 
burgesses  in  Hereford.    Domesday,  1. 179  a,  1. 
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Marlborough,  Oxford  and  Beverley,  which  are  preserved  in  AJ).  1066 
the  Liber  Gustumarv/m}  \  the  greatest  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  a  weaver'  obtaining  the  franchise  of  the 
town  and  he  had  no  standing  in  the  courts  as  against  a 
freeman.  The  disabilities  under  which  weavers  laboured 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  richer  bur- 
gesses oppressed  the  artisan",  for  at  Winchester  at  all  events  Hrc, 
there  were  burellars  who  were  freemen*.  But  the  whole  ^^'  ^^^ 
becomes  intelligible  if  we  may  assume  that  weaving,  as  a 
regular  craft,  was  introduced  into  England  by  foreign  settlers 
about  the  time  of  the  Conquest',  and  that  the  weavers  in  the 
various  towns  "were  foreigners  who  were  not  at  scot  and  lot 
with  the  other  inhabitants ;  their  independent  position  gave 
rise  to  jealousies  and  riots  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and 
would  continue  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  if  it  offered,  of  removing, 
as  other  wool  workers  did,  into  the  south-west  of  Walea 

1  Rolls  Series.    Muwimenta  QildhalUE,  n.  180, 131. 

s  The  analogy  of  Aberdeen  is  instractive.  There  it  appears  from  a  charter 
.granted  by  Alexander  11.  in  1222,  that  the  weavers  and  dyers  (wanlkers)  were 
already  privileged,  and  were  therefore  ezclnded  when  the  burgesses  were  allowed 
to  leave  their  house.  But  the  members  of  the  gild  merchant  were  not  called  on 
to  abjure  snch  crafts,  in  fact  none  might  exercise  them  bat  the  members  of  the 
gild  who  were  at  scot  and  lot  with  the  other  borgesses  "  with  the  exception  of 
snch  as  had  hitherto  their  charter  secoring  this  privilege."  Bain,  History  of  the 
Aberdeen  IncorporcUed  Trades^  86. 

B  Prof.  Ashley  maintains  {Economic  History^  83)  that  the  disabilities  of  the 
weavers  were  instances  of  oppression  which  artisans  soffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
rich.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  trade  had  so  developed  in  all  these  towns  as 
to  allow  of  the  formation  of  a  class  of  wealthy  merchants.  It  appears  that  in 
Newcastle  (Stnbbs,  Select  Gharters^  112)  the  freemen  did  not  disdain  to  be  engaged 
in  doth  mannfactnre.  In  Scotland,  there  are  more  signs  of  exdnsiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  gilds  merchant,  as  both  batchers  and  dyers,  as  well  as  some  others, 
were  exdad^  from  the  gild  merchant  if  they  laboored  themsdves  at  the  business 
{Burgh  Laws  of  Scotland,  c.  xdv.  p.  46).  This  is  paralld  to  the  Belgian  prohibi- 
tion against  admitting  those  'with  dirty  hands'  or  *blae  nails'  (Brentano,  CHMa^ 
E.  E.  T.  8.  cvn.).  Bat  on  whatever  ground  the  prohibition  of  one  or  two  particular 
crafts  was  based,  it  must  not  be  too  readily  strained  into  an  objection  to  artisans 
as  such. 

^  English  GUde,  351.    ArchcBologiecd  JoumaZ,  Jx.  77. 

B  The  reasons  for  this  are  the  facts  that  wool  was  exported  and  doth  imported 
before  the  Conquest,  and  that  weavers  are  not  mentioned  before  that  time  so  far  as 
I  haye  noticed.  There  might  of  course  be  a  great  deal  of  domestic  weaving  by 
women  in  households;  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  art  was  practised  in  the 
time  o{  Charles  (Gfrorer,  Chegorius  VII.,  vn.  180) ;  and  there  might  be  plenty 
of  very  artistic  work,  even  though  it  was  not  a  regular  occupation  by  which  men 
earned  a  living  for  themsdves  and  their  families. 
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A.D.  1066  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  will  go  some  way  towards 
explaining  the  first  beginning  of  craft  gilds  in  England. 

andorgani-YTith.  orilds*  werc  a  native  institution,  and  merchant  gilds 

crafi  gilds,  may  have  been  so,  in  germ  at  any  rate;  though  we  do 
not  find  them  in  their  fully  organised  form  till  Norman 
times';  but  strangers  who  lived  by  the  same  trade  and 
had  common  interests,  while  they  suffered  under  similar 
disabilities,  would  be  glad  to  associate  themselves  together ; 
and  no  form  of  association  was  better  adapted  to  their  needs 
than  that  of  which  examples  in  all  probability  already  existed 
at  Paris  and  Rouen'.  Some  of  these  obtained  royal  sanction, 
and  paid  annually  for  their  privileges,  while  others  which  had 
been  informally  established  would  have  been  fined  by  Henry 
II.  in  1180*,  when  he  amerced  various  gilds  which  were 
certainly  composed  of  native  Englishmen,  like  that  of  the 
burgesses  of  Totnes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  permission  to  form  such  craft  gilds,  while  it 
might  give  immunity  to  the  foreign  weavers,  would  not  neces- 
sarily prove  satisfiu5tory  to  the  burgesses,  o^  allay  the  irritation 
between  those  who  were  at  scot  and  lot^  and  those  who  had 
no  real  status  in  the  towns  where  they  lived,  but  had  direct 
relations  with  the  crown  through  their  gilds.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  there  were  weavers'  gilds  under  royal  protection  in 

A.D.  1160.    Nottingham,   York,  Oxford,  Huntingdon   and   Winchester*. 

1  The  king's  peace  was  on  the  whole  so  effectiye  in  England  that  the  frith  gilds 
played  a  less  important  r6le  than  the  corresponding  institution  in  France,  where  a 
great  deal  was  accomplished  by  the  common  action  of  similar  associations  in  the 
way  of  secnring  the  inhabitants  of  each  commune  against  the  depredations  of 
barons  engaged  in  private  wars,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  maintaining  the  peace 
of  Grod.  (Thierry,  n. .  122.  Semichon,  La  paix  et  la  trive  de  Dieu,  i.  p.  195. 
Levassenr,  L'histoire  dea  Classes  ouvrUrea  en  France,  p.  180.)  There  was  no  need 
for  them  to  undertake  this  function  in  historic  times  in  England,  as  the  king's 
peace  was  enforced  during  the  parts  of  the  year  which  the  peace  of  God  had  been 
intended  to  protect,  and  also  professed  at  all  times  to  give  security  on  the  main 
roads  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  realm.    Boger  of  Hoveden,  n.  219,  228. 

3  Gross,  Qild  Merchanty  i.  2,  4. 

B  Gbisquet,  PrieU  des  insHtuiiona  polittques,  n.  288.  Levassenr,  L'histoire  des 
Claaaea  ouvrHrea,  1. 193.    Araskhaniantz,  FranssosUche  GetreidehandeUpolitikf  5. 

*  Madox,  Exchequer,  c.  ziv.  §  15,  p.  890. 

ft  This  is  the  general  phrase  for  contributing  to  tlie  burgh  rate.  The  common 
opinion,  that '  scot '  means  the  payment  of  a  rate  and  *  lot '  the  performance  of 
communal  obligations,  has  been  discussed  with  care  and  disproved  by  Gro88» 
Oild  Merchant,  i.  54. 

0  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  26.  Exchequer,  c.  x.  §  5,  p.  232.  A  long  list  of  towns 
which  paid  fines  under  King  John  for  leave  to  buy  and  sell  as  they  had  done  in 
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The  most  frequently  mentioned  of  all  these  bodies  were  the  aj>.  io66 

*  ^  1272 

weavers  of  London,  and  they  had  charters  from  Henry  I., 
Henry  U.  and  Henry  HI.  John  promised  the  citizens  that  he 
would  suppress  this  gild\  on  their  paying  a  larger  annual  sum 
than  the  weavers  had  been  wont  to  pay ;  but  apparently  he 
only  took  money  from  both  parties  and  allowed  matters  to  run 
in  the  old  course.  They  may  possibly,  during  their  earlier 
struggles,  have  inhabited  a  soke  of  their  own,  exempt  from 
civic  jurisdiction*,  but  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  city  had 
sueceeded  in  asserting  its  complete  authority  over  them/ as 
they  were  obviously  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor  in 
1300'.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  craftsmen  who  claimed 
to  have  royal  authorisation  and  to  be  independent  of  local 
jurisdiction  was  illustrated  under  Edward  IV.  by  the  quarrel 
between  the  tailors  at  Exeter  and  the  town^,  and  it  seems  to  a.d.  1475. 
have  been  a  question  of  general  interest  in  the  time  of  the 
Good  Parliament*.  The  formation  of  craft  gilds,  as  specialised  a.d.  1376. 
branches  of  town  authority,  occurred  very  frequently  in  the 
fourteenth  century*,  but  these  earliest  craft  gilds  may  well 
have  originated  as  institutions  formed  by  foreigners  who  had 
settled  in  English  town& 

68.     The  artisan  idettlers  were  gradually  absorbed  in  the  AUen 
ordinary  English  life  of  the  places  where  they  were  established ;  '^'^ 
but  there  were  other  foreigners  who  simply  came  to  trade 
and  not  to  settle.   They  were  always  anxious  to  live  according 
to  their  own  rules  and  settle  their  own  disputes,  and  also  to 

the  time  of  Sing  Henry,  or  *de  qnalionnqne  ]atitndine  et  Btrictitndine'  is  given 
"by  Madox  {Eocchequery  c.  xni.  §  S,  p.  824).  The  existence  of  weavers'  gilds  proves 
that  there  was  some  native  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  case  of  the  men  of 
Essebnm  who  were  guilty  of  stretching  doth.  Madox  {Exchequer,  xiv.  §  15, 
p.  393).  There  is  much  probability  however  in  the  suggestions  made  by  Thompson 
that  the  fines  were  paid  for  liberty  to  import  foreign  cloth,  and  to  evade  a  new 
policy  of  protecting  native  weavers;  also  that  the  amounts  paid  indicate  the 
relative  importance  of  the  trade  of  different  towns.  Astoe.  Arch,  80c,  u.  863. 
Worcester,  Beverley,  Norwich  and  other  towns  mentioned  were  early  centres  of  a 
weaving  trade,  but  apparently  desired  to  import  as  well ;  while  London,  Boston 
and  other  places  which  had  weavers'  gilds  may  have  preferred  to  have  foreign 
cloth  excluded.  Different  branches  oil  the  weaving  trade  were  organised  in 
«  Winchester  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  probably  earlier.  Arch.  Jour,  ul  70. 
For  Andover  (1262)  see  Gross,  Oild  Merchant,  n.  4. 

^  Madox,  Exchequer,  ix.  §  2,  p.  329,  note  m.        >  Biley,  Liber  Oust.  i.  Ixii. 

»  Liber  Oust,  i.  121.  *  Englidi  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  302. 

»  ^ot.  Pari,  u.  381,  No.  64.  «  See  below,  p.  309. 
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A,D.  1066   secure  a  place  of  residence  where  they  conld  live  themaelves 

^  and  store  their  goods,  and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  English 

hosts.  The  privileges  which  they  obtained  time  after  time 
were  purchased  from  the  kings;  and  the  struggle  between 
conflicting  authorities,  which  we  have  seen  in  connexion  with 
the  immigrant  artisans,  repeated  itself  in  regaid  to  the 
rights  of  aliens  who  lived  and  did  business  under  spedal 
privileges  in  London  or  other  cities. 

Oermans.  The  men  of  the  Emperor*  had  been  established  in  a 
permanent  position  in  London  in  the  time  of  King  Ethelred 
and  their  privileges  are  carefully  noted  in  his  laws'.  William 
of  Malmesbury  mentions  the  importance  of  their  trade  at 
London*.     Very  extensive  privileges  were  granted  to  the 

AAK 1W7.  merchants  of  Cologne  by  Henry  II.  They  were  to  be  jwrotected 
as  his  own  men  both  in  their  merchandise,  possessions  and 
house  in  London,  and  no  one  was  to  make  new  exactions  from 
them* ;  later,  they  had  a  concession  in  regard  to  selling  their 
wine  on  the  same  terms  as  French  wines.  •  King  Richard  on 

A.D.  1194.  his  return  from  captivity  passed  through  Cologne  and  was 
still  more  lavish  in  his  grants  to  the  traderethere;  they  were 
to  pay  two  shillings  yearly  for  their  gildhall  in  London,  and 
to  be  free  of  all  tolls  and  customs  in  the  city,  and  also  to  be 
free  to  buy  and  sell  at  fairs  throughout  the  land,  in  London 
and  elsewhere'.    This  charter  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 

A.D.  laisi  John*  and  by  HenrylJI.*.     The  chief  obligation  under  which 

I    they  lay  was  that  of  repairing  the  gate  called  Bishopsgate ; 

but  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  they  had  allowed  it  to 

/  fall  into  disrepair'  and  an  effort  was  made  early  in  the  time 

A.D.  1382.  /  of  Edward  I.  to  distrain  them ;  under  this  pressure  they 
I  made  a  payment  towards  the  necessary  repairs  of  240  marks 
sterling  and  promised  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  the  future. 
On  this  the  city  authorities*  confirmed  the  privileges  they 
exercised  with  regard  to  dealing  in  com  and  electing  their 
own  aldermen.    There  were  to  be  many  feuds  in  after  times 

^  Heyd  {Levanthandelt  i.  98)  holds  that  these  probably  came  from  the  fair  at 
Frankfurt  and  from  Mainz  which  was  then  the  staple  for  Eastern  produce,  and 
was  frequented  by  the  borgeeses  of  many  towns.    Lappenberg,  Stohlkof,  i.  5* 

*  De  insHtutis  Londontet  2.    Thorpe,  i.  800. 

*  Lib,  de  Qt8t.  Pont,  n.  proL  ^  Lappenberg,  Stahlhcft  n.  4. 

>  Ibid.  n.  6.  «  Ibid.  n.  6, 8.  ^  nnd.  u.  12. 

*  Jiot.  Uund,  I.  416,  488  b,  481.  >  Lappenberg,  Stohlkof,  u.  14. 
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between  the  men  of  the  Hanse  and  the  London  citizens,  but  aj>.  io66 
this  incident  closed  by  a  formal  agreement  that  the  Hansards  " 
should  elect  their  own  aldermen,  but  that  the  superiority  of 
the  city  should  be  recogniBed\ 

At  this  time  the  Steelyard,  or  house  of  the  Qerman  The 
merchants,  was  a  considerable  place ;  it  had  been  enlarged  in  ^^  ' 
1243  by  the  purchase  of  an  adjoining  house  and  g^en'. 
The  precise  relations  between  the  merchants  from  the  dif- 
ferent towns  which  subsequently  formed  the  League  do  not 
cancem  us  here,  but  it  appears  that  the  men  of  Lubeck 
and  Hamburg  had  separate  privileges';  and  the  Flemish 
merchants  also  had  a  hanse  of  their  own  in  London\ 

The   trade   between   London    and    Germany  was  yery  Prtmnddl 
important^  but  it  was  not  confined  to  London.    There  were  ^femw* 
many  merchants  from  Lubeck  and  other  Qerman  towns  in*''*^- 
Boston  and  Lynn';  hansehouses  were  eventually  built  at 
both  places;  but  as  early  as  1271  the  Germans  had  some 
sort  of  local  organisation  of  their  own,  and  Symon  a  citizen 
of  Lynn  was  their  Alderman  there ;  on  one  occasion  he  gave 
a  pledge  on  behalf  of  some  Lubeck  merchants  to  the  amount 
of  £200.     On  the  whole  we  find  a  marked  progress  in  the 
status  of  the  German  merchants ;  at  first  they  had  a  vague 
protection  as  the  personal  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  but  their 
status  was  recognised  both  by  royal  and  municipal  authority 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  when  they  had  an  organisation 
in  several  towns,  and  a  local  habitation  in  London. 

We  have  ample  contemporary  information    as  to  the  Articles  of 
staple  articles  of  the  leading  trade.     Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
whose  history  was  finally  given  to  the  world  in  1155,  while 
extolling  the  natural  products  of  Britain^  adds  a  single 

^  Conoessemnt  etiam  eisdem  qnod  habeant  aldermannnin  samn  proat  retro  actis 
temporilras  habaenmt ;  ita  tamen  qnod  aldermannuB  ille  sit  de  Ubertate  civitatis 
predicte,  et  qaociens  per  predictoe  mercatores  electns  fnerit,  maiori  et  aldermaimis 
ciyitatis  preeentetur  et  coram  eis  sacramentnm  faciat  rectnm  et  justiciiiin  in  ciiriis 
01118  qnUmflcmnqtie  faciendi,  et  se  habendi  in  officio  Boo,  pront  salvo  jnre  et  con- 
anetiidine  dyitatis  se  habere  debebit  et  consnevit.    Lappenberg,  StahQiof^  u.  15. 

s  Maitland,  Survey  of  London^  i.  29.  >  Lappenberg,  Stahlhof  i.  IS. 

4  Wamkonig,  Flandrische  Stoats-  und  Bechtsgeschichte,  i.  App.  No.  89. 

*  WilEam  of  Mafaneebory,  Oesta  Pont.  §  73. 

«  Lappenberg,  Stahlhof  i.  163,  166.  Lubecker  Urhundenbuchy  i.  No.  829. 
See  also  on  I^nn  in  Sartorins,  Deutsche  Hansen  n.  228,  No.  118. 

7  Compare  the  accounts  of  the  natural  prodacts  given  by  Bede,  Hist,  Ecc,  i. 
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AJ>.  1066   sentence  in  rejmrd  to  its  trade.     He  speaks  of  the  trade  with 
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Germany  as  extensive,  and  mentions  the  objects  in  which  it 
was  carried  on ;  the  exports  were  lead  and  tin,  fish  and  meat, 
&,t  cattle,  fine  wool  and  jet.  .  Most  of  these  are  articles  of 
very  general  demand ;  while  our  realm  was  so  self-sufficing 
that  England  did  not  depend  on  Germany  for  any  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Under  these  circumstances  the  silver 
of  German  mines  was  imported  into  this  country  in  very 
considerable  quantities.  There  seem  to  have  been  occasional 
instances  of  the  export  or  import  of  com,  and  this  according 
to  William  of  Malmesbury  was  one  of  the  main  advantages 
of  the  trade,  that  we  could  buy  com  in  time  of  scarcity. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  spices  and  other 
articles  of  luxury  might  be  imported  firom  the  East  through 
this  channel  During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the 
Slavs  carried  on  a  great  trade,  as  the  Norsemen  had 
previously  done.  They  had  a  trading  emporium  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oder,  and  were  in  constant  communication  with 
the  Russian  cities  at  Kiew  and  Novgorod,  and  thence  with 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Ea9t\  Charles  attempted  to  open-np 
the  Danube  valley  for  commerce';  though  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  through  communication  from 
Germany  along  the  whole  line  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
when  several  of  the  expeditions  made  a  passage  by  this  route. 
Constantinople  was  in  a  commanding  position  for  trade  with 
the  East,  whether  goods  were  brought  by  caravan  through 
Syria,  or  across  firom  Egypt,  or  by  Trebizond  and  the  Black 
Sea ;  this  last  was  the  only  route  which  remained  open  as 
the  Mohammedan  power  extended. 

69.  The  northern  trading  connexions  remained  unbroken, 
and  we  may  note  signs  of  a  vast  development  in  the  impor- 
tation of  wine.  It  was  still  brought  from  central  France'  as 
before  the  Conquest ;  but  we  hear  of  other  vintages  too,  as 
a  great  Lorraine  fleet  arrived  annually*;  repeated  privileges 
were  given  to  the  men  of  Cologne*;  and  Rochelle  shipped 
wine  to  Dublin*.  There  were  Gascon  merchants  in  London 
in   1275,  and    they  received  a  charter  of   liberties  from 

1  Lelewel,  -Oiog.  de  Moyen  Agty  in.  216.       .        >  Heyd,  Levanthandel,  t.  91. 

*  Wine  of  Anxerre,  Madox,  Exchequer^  xm.  8.  ^  Lib,  Oust  i.  61. 

>  Lappenberg,  Stahlhof,  n.  6.  >  Munic,  Doc,  Ireland  (Bolls)  77. 
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Edward  I.  The  city  complained  that  the  terms  of  thisAJ).  lOM 
charter  were  an  infraction  of  their  privileges;  apparently 
the  difficulty  was  about  the  right  of  the  merchants  to  live 
together  and  hav^  their  own  table  \  The  citizens  did  not 
contest  their  right  to  have  cellars  and  warehouses,  and 
the  Londoners  were  more  successful  than  they  had  proved 
in  their  complaints  against  the  men  of  the  Emperor,  and 
kept  the  control  of  this  trade  in  their  hands.  This  would 
require  shipping,  as  communication  with  Gascony  must  of 
course  have  been  carried  on  by  sea,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  English  sailors  voyaged  further  till  the  time  of  Richard  a.d.  ii90. 
Coeur  de  Lion,  when  we  have  the  first  undoubted  instance 
of  English  ships  penetrating  to  the  Mediterranean*. 

There  was  of  course  abundant  communication  with  Rome  oim^  Italy, 
on  ecclesiastical  and  diplomatic  affairs,  but  this  was  doubtless 
carried  on  by  the  Seine,  the  Rhone  and  Marseilles;  Rouen 
was  the  main  port  of  communication,  though  Bruges  was  also 
used',  as  well  as  Calais     The  detailed  itinerary  from  this 
point,  but  for  a  later  period,  by  Paris,  Lyons  and  Turin  is 
given  in  ArnolcCa  Chronicle*,     Along  some  such  route  as  this 
the  wool  of  England  was  conveyed  to  be  worked  up  in  ftalian 
looms.     Lucca  had  been  a  centre  of  this  trade  in  the  ninth 
century,  the  Florentines  took  it  up  somewhat  later ;  but  the 
Hundred  Rolls  show  us  that  many  merchants  from  both 
cities  were  engaged    in  bu)dng  wool  for    transport  from  ^i>'  ^75. 
England.     They  seem  to  have,  formed  large  merchant  houses 
with  several  partners;    Aldebrand  of   Lucca   and  all  his 
company,  Lucas  of  Lucca  and  all   his  company  had  been 
dealing  in  London  ^   There  were  several  companies  of  Floren-  J^^iporf  of 
tine  merchants  who  bought  wool  at  Stanford  and  shipped  it  ^^ ' 
at  Boston'  or  Lynn^  as  well  as  a  Piacenza  company;  and  there 
were  more  Florence  merchants  in  Northampton*.    Indeed  it 
appears  that  in  1284  many  monasteries  in  Great  Britain 

1  Ddpit,  CotUction,  lzz.  lzxix. 

>  Macpheraon,  AnnaU,  1190.  The  first  of  the  fleets  of  galleys  which  came  from 
Tenke,  appears  to  have  been  organised  in  1317.  Brown,  Calendar  { Venetian),  i.  Ixi. 

*  Encomium  Emma,  1042.    Shaipe,  Oalendar  of  LeUtrt,  tL 

*  London,  4to.  1811,  p.  242.  *  Rot.  Hund.  i.  406. 

*  The  retnnia  of  the  customs /eem  to  show  that  the  wocd  trade  of  Boston 
greats  exceeded  that  of  any  other  port  at  this  time.  P.  Thomson,  A$9oe,  Arch, 
Soe.  n.  369.  ?  Bat,  Hund.  i.  853,  357,  396.  «  Urid.  n.  4, 15. 
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frequently  stated'  that  the  Lombards  and  other  Italians  first 
settled  in  the  north  as  agents  for  the  collection  and  transmis- 
sion of  papal  taxation  but  it  is  clear  that  they  at  any  rate 
carried  on  a  large  mercantile  business  at  the  same  time  or 
developed  it  after  they  arrived.  The  proof  of  the  export  of 
wool  to  Italy  shows  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  remit 
the  value  of  the  pa3rments  to  Rome  without  denuding  the 
country  of  the  precious  metals'. 

This  great  trade  with  the  Italian  cities  gave  still  better 
opportunities  for  communication  with  the  East.  The  cities 
of  Italy  vied  with  each  other  in  opening  commercial  relations; 
in  the  eleventh  century  the  people  of  Amalfi  established  a 
factory  in  Constantinople^;  they  had  a  footing  in  Antioch  and 
c»«j.^^^  tried  to  settle  in  Jerusalem  itself;  they  were  more  successful 
however  in  carrying  on  a  regular  trade  with  Egypt.  The 
Venetians  were  not  far  behind  them;  even  in  the  ninth 
century  they  had  a  considerable  trade  with  Syria,  and  their 
city  was  well  situated  for  a  great  depot,  as  the  river  system 
of  the  Po  enabled  them  to  send  goods  up  to  Pavia,  while  the 
Alpine  passes  were  available  for  transport  into  Germany  and 
France.  They  were  in  cordial  relations  with  the  Sciraeens 
both  at  Damascus  and  Cairo,  and  supplied  them  with  muni- 
tions of  war;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  they  were 
forced  to  break  off  these  connexions,  and  they  gradually 
replaced  them  by  establishing  a  network  of  factories  from 
the  Crimea  to  Laodicea  and  Antioch. 

Though  the  Crusades  interrupted  the  commerce  between 
the  East  and  West,  they  served  to  lay  the  foundations  on 
which  another  Italian  city  rose.  The  commerce  of  the 
Genoese  had  been  cramped  by  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
Saracen  sea-rovers;  but  the  ligurians  were  now  ready  to 
take  a  part  with  Pisa  and  Venice  in  carrying  on  the 
transport  trade  which  the  great  military  expeditions  rendered 

I  Perozzi,  /Storia  del  commercio  e  dei  banehiert  di  Firenze,  p.  70. 

s  Sdhanz,  Engliache  ffandeltpolitik,  i.  111. 

B  A  very  carious  story  showing  that  foreign  merchants  trayeUed  to  England 
with  ready  mon^  and  collected  wool  for  export  as  early  as  1114,  is  quoted  l^  Prof. 
Ashley  {EngUth  WooOen  Induttry,  p.  85)  from  Hermann,  De  miraetUis  3.  Maria 
Landimennst  n.  cc.  4,  5  (Ifigne,  olvi.  975). 

*  Heyd,  1. 114  f . 
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necessary.     England  was  particularly  indebted  to  them  forA.D.  1066 
assistance  in  this  matter,  and  a  connexion  was  established  ~~ 
with  the  ligurian  republic  which  Richard  L  endeavoured  a.d.  ii9o. 
to  cement  when  he  adopted  S.  (}eorge  as  patron  Saint  \ 

70.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  would  The  Jews 
appear  that  the  English  municipalities  had  so  far  advanced 
that  they  were  able  to  absorb  the  foreign  artisans  and  to 
come  to  terms  with  bodies  of  foreign  merchants.  But  there 
was  another  large  body  of  opulent  men  with  whom  the 
citizens  had  little  or  nothing  in  common.  There  was  so 
much  common  law  and  so  many  similar  habits  of  life 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom,  that  the  artisan  or 
merchant  who  was  bom  in  a  French  municipality  would  soon 
be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ways  of  English  neighbours'. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Jews ;  they  were  intruders  with 
no  status  of  their  own,  but  such  as  was  afforded  them  by  the 
king  who  owned  them  as  his  chattels.  As  against  the  king  ae  royal 
they  had  no  rights  at  all,  and  they  could  not  grant  a 
discharge  to  their  debtors  without  the  consent  of  royal 
officers*;  in  so  far  as  they  held  land,  it  was  simply  a  pledge 
which  they  possessed,  not  an  estate  to  which  they  had  a  full 
title^  They  were  indirectly  the  instruments  of  countless 
exactions  by  the  kings  from  their  subjects,  and  shared  in  the 
unpopularity  of  their  royal  masters.  But  they  were  also 
personally  unpopular  because  they  maintained  themselves  in 
their  isolation,  just  as  the  Chinese  now  do  in  San  Francisco ; 
they  were  determined  not  to  adopt  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial usages  of  a  Christian  community.  For  this  there 
was  at  any  rate  considerable  excuse ;  so  long  as  they  were 
liable  to  attacks  from  their  neighbours,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  them  to  take  to  ordinary  merchandise,  or  work,  as  they 
could  not  secure  bulky  goods  fit)m  destruction,  though  they 
could  secrete  jewels  or  papera  The  ancient  house  at  Lincoln 
seems  to  suggest  by  its  plan  and  arrangement  that  the 
inhabitants  were  prepared  to  stand  a  siege,  and  men  who 

1  J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa,  88.  *  Richard  of  Derizes,  Chron.  §  Sl. 

B  Capitnlft  JndaBonun  (1194),  Roger  Hoveden  (Rolls  Series),  m.  266. 

<  J.  Jacobs  in  Anglo-Jevnsh  Exhibition  Fapers,  p.  88.  The  case  of  *Manasses' 
who  had  bought  land  in  Oxfordshire,  without  the  king's  licence,  appears  to  be  an 
early  instance.    BUceetone,  Domeadayt  1. 160  b,  2. 
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ordinary  avocations. 
Their  The  very  isolation  of  the  Jews  during  this  period  renders 

tsolaHon,  i\^^\j.  history  specially  interesting ;  the  recent  publication  of 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Exhibition  papers  has  shed  a 
flood  of  fresh  light  upon  the  whole  subject,  and  it  is  more 
easy  to  note  the  manner  in  which  this  one  social  group  was 
affected  by  the  various  conditions  of  the  time,  and  thus 
to  obtain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  nature  of  thase 
conditions  themselves.  The  political  structure  of  the  realm, 
and  the  comparative  strength  of  the  English  crown,  gave  them 
on  the  whole  a  more  favourable  position  than  they  enjoyed 
in  other  lands';  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century^ 
The  a  special  court,  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,  was  erected  for  i 

ofthe^^^  the  purpose   of  regulating  their  affairs   both   fiscally  and  I 
Jews.        judicially;  and  the   Jews  were  practically  forced  to  gather 
together  into  those  towns  where  public  chests  were  main- 
tained for  the  registration  and  preservation  of  their  bonds. 
The  king  was  able,  on  an  estimate  of  these  debts,  to  tallage 
the  Jews   from  time  to  time   and,  if  they  did   not  meet 
his  demands,  to  appropriate  the  properties  pledged  to  them. 
The  Jews  thus  served  the  purpose  of  a  sponge  which  sucked 
up  the  resources  of  the  subjects,  and  from  which  their  wealth 
could  be  easily  squeezed  into  the  royal  coffers. 
Untcrvm-        "^h®  feeling  against  them  also  serves  to  illustrate  the 
nuhUM      current  tone  of  morality  in  various  matters.     The  unscrupu- 
persecu-      lous  manner  in  which  miserably  insufficient  evidence  against 
them  was  accepted,  and  the  violent  cruelty  with  which  they 
were  treated  by  their  persecutors',  are  striking  instances  of 
the  credulity  and  ruthlessness  of  the  times ;  but  these  things 
lie  on  the  surface  and  need  not  be  insisted  on  here.     For  our 
purpose  it  is  more  important  to  note  that  the  feeling  against 
them  was  partly  due  to  the  trade  they  carried  on,  and  that 
the  attitude  which  was  taken  towardis^  them  illustrates  the 
nature  of  the  current  business  morality  to  Which  they  failed 
Usury.       to  Conform.     The  precise  nature  of  the  Christian  objection  to 

1  See  the  admirable  paper  of  Gross  in  Anglo-Jetoish  Exhibition  Papers,  170. 
Compare  also  von  Ranmer,  Oeschichte  der  Hohensta^ferit  v.  24&--256. 
>  Walter  Bye  in  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition  Papers,  p.  186  f. 
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usury  will  be  stated  below  ^;  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  here  a.d.  io6G 
that  the  Jewish  capital  can  have  been  of  but  little  use  for  ~ 
trading  purposes  as  the  merchant  would  apparently  have  had 
to  borrow  at  something  like  forty  per  cent."  If  he  could 
trade  to  adyant£tge  with  capital  obtained  on  such  terms  the 
ordinary  rate  of  business  profit  must  have  been  remarkably 
high,  despite  the  terrible  risks  run  by  mediaeval  merchants. 
The  real  objection  was  that  the  Jew  obtained  forty  per  cent, 
by  lending  money  to  extravagant  or  heavily  taxed  landowners', 
and  bargained  himself  out  of  risks  of  every  kind,  while  the 
merchant  who  undertook  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
trading  could  not  obtain  a  similar  rate  of  return.  The  Jew  Soie 
got  his  large  return,  not  because  he  was  more  clever  in  the 
way  in  which  he  did  legitimate  business,  but  because  he 
made  a  living  by  base  and  dishonourable  caHings.  An 
opinion  which  has  asserted  itself  in  so  many  lands  and  so 
many  ages,  deserves  at  all  events  to  be  examined,  before  it  is 
contemptuously  dismissed  as  an  idle  prejudice ;  and  a  little 
reflection  on  the  conduct  of  the  Jew  in  the  East^  or  in 

1  See  p.  286.  ^  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition  Papers,  207. 

*  For  an  excellent  example  compare  the  deed  of  William  of  Tottenham 
acknowledging  a  debt  of  100  marks  and  mortgaging  his  land.  Bonnd,  AndeiU 
Charters,  82.  , 

*  For  centuries  they  continued  to  live  habitnaUy  by  sordid  caUings.  In  the 
days  of  their  great  king  foreign  labourers  had  been  required  to  build  their 
temple,  and  their  prophets  in  their  highest  moments  of  inspiration  {Is.  Ixi.  4) 
rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  do  all  the  work  while  the  Jew 
would  idly  enjoy  the  fruit.  The  contemptuous  estimate  of  honest  labour  as 
compared  with  cultured  leisure  in  Ecelesiaetieus  (xxxTiiL  89)  brings  this  side  of 
the  national  character  into  fuller  relief,  while  the  ingenuity  of  the  Tahnudists  was 
devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  a  code  of  dealing  by  which  they  might  continue  to 
spoil  the  peoples  among  whom  they  sojourned.  If  we  consider  the  sort  of 
reputation  which  the  Jew  enjoyed  in  pagan  Bome,  we  find  that  he  was  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  the  Jew  of  the  mediieTal  chroniclers.  The  darker  side  of  the 
Jewish  character  has  not  been  entirely  produced  by  the  treatment  the  race  has 
receiTod  from  Christians.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  entirely  the 
respectiye  influence  of  circumstances  and  of  disposition,  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  Jews  have  in  many  ages  and  lands  roused  the  suspicions  of  those  among 
whom  they  sojourned  and  armed  them  in  self-defence.  It  is  worth  while  to 
compare  the  feeling  in  Bussia  at  the  present  time,  which,  be  it  observed,  does 
not  extend  to  those  who  have  rejected  Uie  teaching  of  the  Talmud. 

The  demands  of  the  people  of  Pereyaslav  are  as  follows: — 1.  That  Jews, 
members  of  Town  Cionndls  and  Provincial  Assemblies,  Vice-DirectorB  of  different 
town  banks,  should  voluntarily  give  up  their  present  posts,  casting  off  the  cloak 
of  pride  and  braggadocio:  as  persons  not  possessing  civic  virtue,  they  are  mifit  to 
hold  such  places.    2.  That  the  Jews  should  impress  on  their  wives  and  daughters 
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A.D.  1066  pagan  Rome,  will  serve  to  disprove  the  calumny  that  the 
faults  of  the  Jewish  race  originated  in  the  maltreatment  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  Christians.  Every  legislative  effort' 
was  made  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  induce  them  to  conform 
to  ordinary  ways  and  take  to  other  callings  so  that  they  might 
be  assimilated  into  the  life  of  the  places  where  they  lived. 
Missionary  This  absorption  would  have  been  rendered  simpler  if 
efort.  ^j^^y  could  have  been  got  to  accept  the  Christian  religion, 
as  otherwise  their  mere  presence  at  such  a  function  as  the 
coronation  of  their  master  was  felt  to  be  offensive.  Many 
efforts  were  made  to  convert  them,  and  an  hospital  was 
founded  in  1233  for  the  support  of  those  who  relinquished 
Judaism  and  were  baptised.  The  converts  ceased  as  Chris- 
tians to  be  the  chattels  of  the  king,  but  as  they  were 
unable  to  claim  their  goods  from  him,  they  had  to  begin 
life  as  mere  paupers".  The  Domus  Conversorum  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Rolls  House  never  contained 
more  than  thirteen  residents',  and  not  a  few  of  the  con- 
versions were  more  apparent  than  real,  if  we  may  judge  frt)m 
the  letter  which  Archbishop  Peckham  addressed  to  Edward  I. 
in  1281*.     He  held  that  though  they  could  not  be  compelled 

not  to  deck  themselves  ont  in  silk,  velvet,  gold  etc.,  as  snch  attire  is  neither  in 
keeping  with  their  education  nor  the  position  they  hold  in  society.  S.  That  the 
Jews  dismiss  from  their  service  all  Russian  female  servants  who,  having  served  in 
Jewish  houses,  assuredly  become  prostitntes,  forget  their  religion,  and  are  inten- 
tionally depraved  by  the  Jews.  4.  To  banish  without  delay  all  Jews  belonging  to 
other  places  who  do  not  possess  any  real  property  in  the  town.  6.  To  close  all 
drinking-shops.  6.  To  forbid  Jews  to  abuse  the  Christian  burgesses,  and  in 
general  to  scoff  at  them.  7.  To  prohibit  Jews  from  buying  up  in  the  markets  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  with  the  intention  of  reselling  them  to  the  Bussians.  8.  To 
impress  on  wholesale  dealers  in  spirits  not  to  mix  with  vodka  any  foreign  element, 
which  sometimes  is  injurious  to  health.  9.  Not  to  trade  on  the  Sabbath  before 
noon,  and  at  Christmas  and  Easter  not  to  trade  for  three  days,  and  not  to  work 
on  our  holidays.  10.  To  prohibit  Jews  buying  wheat  for  trading  purposes  within 
thirty  versts  of  the  town  of  Pereyaslav,  and  therefore  to  remove  all  existing  grain 
and  flour  stores.  11.  To  prohibit  Jews  from  buying  up  uncut  wheat,  also  to  lease 
land  from  private  individuals.  12.  The  Town  Council  is  begged  not  to  let,  and 
the  Jews  not  to  hire,  the  grounds  at  fairs  and  markets,  with  the  object  of  farming 
them  out.     Consular  Reports^  Russia^  No.  %  1882,  p.  9. 

^  Statutes  of  Jewry. 

3  Tovey,  Anglia  Judaiea,  216.  Edward  I.,  in  his  anxiety  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  their  absorption,  consented  to  waive 
his  claim  to  the  property  of  converts.    Rot,  PaH.  i.  49  (43). 

B  Jacobs  in  Anglo-Jewish  ExhUbition  Papers^  41. 

^  Non  sine  dolore  cordis  et  angnstia  est  noetris  auribus  inculcatnm,  quod 
nonnulli  sexns  utriusque,  tam  in  civitate  London  quam  alibi,  qui  a  Judaica 
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to  profess  the  Christian  faith,  they  ought  to  be  forced  by  all  a.d.  io66 
possible  measures  to  maintain  a  profession  once  made  and  ~~ 
sealed  by  Baptism. 

But  when  they  remained  steadfsist  in  the  faith  of  their  SegviaUon 

of  their 

fathers  it  was  necessaiy,  if  they  were  to  be  absorbed  into  butiness. 
ordinary  English  life,  that  they  should  give  up  the  special 
modes  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  which  they  practised,  but 
which  were  forbidden  to  Christians.  From  the  time  of 
Richard  I.  their  usury  had  been  regulated  rather  than 
prohibited,  but  Edward  I.  forbad  them^  to  live  by  such  loans, 
and  insisted  that  they  should  seek  their  living  and  sustain 
themselves  by  other  legitimate  work  and  merchandise*. 
They  had  however  continued  to  carry  on  usurious  dealings 
under  the  colour  of  honest  trad^;  and  Edward  was  forced  to 
revert  to  the  plan^  of  limiting  the  rate  to  42  per  cent.,  and 
decreeing  that  the  Jew  should  not  be  able  to  recover  more 
than  three  years'  interest',  along  with  the  principal 

The  bitter  feeling  against  the  Jews  was  obviously  intensi-  Muence 
fied  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  barons  and  knights  who  CnJLfe« 
stayed  in  England  were  not  unwilling  to  show  their  zeal  by  ^ySh. 
slaying  their  unbelieving  neighbours,  especially  when  by  so 
doing  they  were  able  to  wipe  out  intolerable  arrears  of  debt. 
The  Crusades  had  besides  opened  up  opportunities  for  doing 
business  which  Jews  were  glad  to  seize.     Though  the  landed 
proprietor  did  not  require  money  for  purposes  of  trade,  he  was 
seriously  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  equipping  himself  for  an 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.     The  same  circumstances  which 
enabled  many  of  the  towns  to  buy  their  freedom,  enabled 
the  Jews  to  lend  large  sums  on  the  security  either  of  lands, 
or  of  an  annual  return  in  produce  from  the  land^     There 
was  in  consequence  an  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of 

perfidia  ad  Ghristianam  religionem  conveni  faenuit,  ad  Tomitam  redienmt,  saper- 
stitionem  Jndaicam,  nt  primitiu  non  sine  contemptn  fidei  Chrisiiaiue  neqniter 
matantes.    Megutrum  Epiat,  /.  Pechham  (Bolls  Series),  i.  2S9. 

1  Tovey,  Anglia  Judaica,  200. 

>  Statutes  of  Jewry,  The  dnty  of  working,  as  a  mode  of  personal  self- 
discipline,  and  as  supplying  the  means  for  aiding  man  and  serving  Gk>d  was 
sironi^  nrged  by  the  Fathers,  and  was  embodied  in  the  Monastic  Bnle.  This 
was  probably  the  element  in  the  public  feeling  against  Jews  which  can  be  most 
directly  traced  to  Christian  teaching,  and  not  merely  to  practical  experience, 

*  Gross,  AngUhJetoiik  Exhibition  Papers,  226. 

*  Ibid.  173. 
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AJ).  1066  wealth  which  passed  into,  or  rather  through,  Jewish  hands  at 
—1272.  ^jj^  ^^  ^jj^^  when  religious  passions  were  most  deeply  stirred. 
A.D.  1189.  The  persecution  began  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of 

Richard  I.^;  the  Jews  wished  to  propitiate  this  king  and 
attended  in  numbers ;  but  the  mob  maltreated  the  Jews  who 
mingled  in  the  crowd  at  the  palace,  and  the  scuffle  was 
continued  by  an  attack  on  the  houses  of  the  London  Jews ; 
many  of  these  were  burned  and  the  inhabitants  perished 
miserably.  This  evil  example  was  followed  at  Lynn,  Bury, 
and  Norwich ;  some  young  crusaders  attacked  and  slew  many 
of  the  Jews  who  had  gathered  at  the  Stamford  £ur.  But  the 
most  terrible  scenes  were  enacted  at  York",  on  the  return  of 
Joceus  from  Richard's  coronation  ;  he  had  been  forcibly  bap- 
tised and,  since  he  renounced  this  compulsory  conversion,  he 
became  specially  obnoxious  as  an  apostate*.  He  succeeded 
in  taking  refuge  with  all  his  treasures  in  the  castle,  and 
the  Jews  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  there ;  but  as  they 
were  so  mistaken  as  to  defy  the  castellan  and  refuse  him 
admission  to  his  own  castle,  he  took  the  lead  of  the  mob 
which  was  still  more  incited  by  the  preaching  of  a  Premon- 
stratensian  Canon.  Many  of  the  Jews,  acting  on  the  spirited 
advice  of  a  Rabbi,  killed  themselves;  the  remainder,  who 
offered  to  treat,  were  massacred  by  the  mob  at  the  instigation 
of  a  certain  Richard  de  Malabestia,  who  was  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Jews*.  The  crowd  had  only  accomplished  half  their 
work  when  they  had  thus  slaughtered  the  Jews ;  they  then 
proceeded  to  the  Cathedral  and  burned  the  bonds  which  were 
enrolled  there,  so  as  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  royal 
claims  upon  them. 

This  bitter  hatred  of  the  Jews  made  itself  felt  not  only 
in  these  savage  outbreaks  but  in  the  disabilities  which  were 
imposed  by  regular  authoritiea  They  were  not  able  to  secure 
the  possession  of  their  houses,  and  were  gradually  driven 
from  their  quarters  in  the  Old  Jewry  in  London".     Not  only 

1  Bye,  Anglo-Jetoish  Exhibition  Papen^  141. 

9  Drake,  Eboracum,  94.  *  Bye,  op.  cit.,  146. 

^  The  proof  of  his  debt  and  therefore  of  his  motive  came  oat  in  a  document 
exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  in  18S5.    Bye,  op.  cit.,  149. 

B  Compare  Mr  Jacobs'  scholarly  paper  and  map  in  AngUhJtwuh  Exhibition 
Papers,  80. 
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SO,  they  were  themselves  expelled    from    one  town  after  AJ>.i06e 
another.     Simon  de  Montfort  turned  them  out  of  Leicester  q^^  ^^^^ 
and  promised  the  burgesses  they  should  never  return*.    In  ^2^- 
1276  they  were  expelled  fit)m  Cambridge,  by  the  influence 
of  the  king's  mother';  but  as  we  have  already  seen  such 
action  was  not  always  disinterested  on  the  part  of  noble 
personages.     Robert  Grossteste,  in  writing  to  the  Countess  of  a.d.  lasi. 
Winchester,  is  particular  to  point  out  that  Christian  rulers 
should  not  reap  advantage    from    the    results  of   Jewish 
extortion'.    Though  we  hear  less  of  mob  outrage  in  the 
thirteenth  than  in  the  twelfth  century,  no  substantial  success 
attended  the  attempts  to  assimilate  them  to  English  subjects 
and  absorb  them  into  the  ordinary  life  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  lived. 

71.     The  difficulties  between  the  towns  and  the  Jews  Foreign 
were  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  claimed  what-  aiastiea, 
ever  status  they  possessed  frt)m  the  king  himself,  and  had  no 
immediate  relation  with  inferior  authorities.    But  there  were 
other  immigrants  who  asserted  rights  to  entire  independ- 
ence ;  they  owed  obedience  to  authorities  beyond  the  realm, 
and  claimed  immunity,  not  only  from  the  local  regulations 
of  burghs,  but  from  the  royal  power  itself.     Such  were  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  flocked  into  England  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest.    It  has  been  pointed  out  above^  that  the  mission  of 
S.  Augustine  and  the  Roman  monks  to  England  was  not  of 
much   direct  importance,  so  fiur  as  economic  matters  are 
concerned,  but  that  the  indirect  results  were  very  far-reaching, 
especially  in  the  legal  changes  which  were  introduced  or 
accelerated,  such  as  the  granting  of  land  in  perpetuity  by 
hoc.     On  the  other  hand  the  great  ecclesiastical  invasion  in  and  their 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  is  of  interest  not  only  in  it^uence. 
legal  but  in  economic  and  fiscal  ajBTairs  as  well 

a.    William's  expedition  had  been    somewhat    of   theEccie' 
nature  of  a  crusade,  and  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  juris- 
were  carried  out  by  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  all  tended   to^****^ 
strengthen  the  papal  influence  in  England.     The  separation 

1  Thompson,  History  qfLeicestery  72. 

*  Rye  in  Anglo-Jevnah  Exhibition  PaperSt  166. 

•  EpistoUx  (Rolls),  86.  «  See  §  82. 

c.  13 
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AJD.  1066   of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  opened  the  way  for 
Appeal,     fr^q^ent  appeals  to  Borne,  and  gave  a  new  importance  to  the 
Arch'        revived  study  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence.     The  Arch- 
deacons.     deacons  who  had  been  educated  in  Italy,  even  if  they  were 
English  by  birth,  were  not  always  a  credit  to  their  order^ ;  and 
the  payments  which  arose  through  papal  claims  on  English 
benefices,  and  in  connexion  with  fees  at  the  Roman  court', 
were  enormous.    The  whole  machinery  for  obtaining  dedsions 
in  ecclesiastical  causes  was  permeated  by  Italian  influence. 
The  Pope's  and  the  great  papal  revenue  was  collected  by  papal  merchants ; 
^       *  apparently  the  tithes  which  the  Pope  claimed  were  gathered 
in  kind  and  sold  in  the  town  markets ;  so  that  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  taxation  were  able  in  1231  to  obtain  payment 
of  tithes  on  the  Pope's  behalf  by  means  of  forged  letters,  and 
then  to  sell  the  goods  for  the  public  benefit'.     The  price 
obtained  by  the  Pope's  merchants  at  these  sales  was  transmit- 
ted to  Italy  by  bills  of  exchange,  against  which,  as  it  appears, 
wool  was  exported.    It  is  not  likely  that  much  was  actually 
transmitted  in  specie;  the  frequent  complaints  of  the  scarcity 
of  coin  in  consequence  of  the  papal  taxation  would  be  quite 
as  much  justified  if  the  coin  was  hoarded  by  merchants  as  if 
it  was  actually  exported ;  this  last  would  only  be  done  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

^  If  the  Pope's  merchants  were  thus  able  to  amass  large 
hoards  of  silver,  they  were  natiurally  tempted  to  use  them  as 
€md money  the  Jews  did  by  lending  money  on  good  security*;  they  were 
*"^'  forced  to  have  recourse  to  ingenious  devices  in  order  to  obtain 
profit  on  money  lent  without  being  technically  chargeable 
with  usury.  Matthew  Paris  gives  a  most  interesting 
document  from  which  we  discover  one  such  method  of 
evasion'.  A  sum  of  104  marks  was  borrowed  of  certain 
merchants,  called  Caursines',  on  April  24,  to  be  repaid  in  full 

^  Stnbbs,  Lectures  on  Mediaval  History,  802. 

9  otho  proposed  to  assign  a  Proctor  at  the  court  of  Borne  to  each  diocese,  bat 
it  was  not  clear  that  the  payment  of  one  man  wonld  make  it  less  necessary  to  fee 
several.    Pearson,  History ,  u.  148. 

B  Pearson,  n.  150.    Rymer,  i.  208. 

*  Compare  the  interesting  case  (1273)  of  the  Abbot  of  Bordesley  who  obtained  a 
loan  in  money  which  he  tried  to  discharge  by  paying  wool.    Hot,  Pari.  1. 1. 

B  Mat.  Paris,  Chronic.  Mc^or,  ni.  p.  829. 

0  Canrsines,  or  Cahondnes,  the  merchants  of  Cahors  in  Gnienne.  Of.  Dante, 
Inferno,  xi.  49 — 51. 
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without  interest  on  August  Ist  If  however  the  money  was  aj>.  io66 
not  forthcoming  at  that  date,  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  ""  * 
cent,  every  two  months, — 60  per  cent,  per  annum, — ^besides 
other  charges,  was  to  begin.  This  interest  was  nominally 
payment  for  expense  incurred  in  sending  for  the  money  again 
and  again ;  and  through  this  excuse,  the  various  canons  and 
enactments  against  taking  interest  were  evaded.  The  re- 
marks of  the  monk  may  be  quoted  as  clearly  expressing  the 
state  of  feeling  on  the  subject ;  The  Caursines  "  circumvented 
the  needy  in  their  necessities,  cloaldng  their  usury  under  the 
^ow  of  trade,  and  pretending  not  to  know  that  whatsoever  is 
added  to  the  principal  is  usury,  under  whatever  name  it  is 
called.  For  it  is  manifest  that  their  loans  lie  not  in  the  path 
of  charity,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  hold  out  a  helping  hand 
to  the  poor  to  relieve  them,  but  to  deceive  them ;  not  to  aid 
others  in  their  starvation  but  to  gratiiy  their  own  covetous- 
ness;  seeing  that  'the  motive  stamps  our  every  deed\'" 
Hence  it  came  about  that  the  popular  indignation  which 
had  been  raised  against  the  Jews  was  diverted  to  expend 
itself  on  the  wealthy  Florentines". 

b.     The  Norman  and  Angevin  reigns  were  marked  by  the  Monas- 
foundation  of  a  very  large  number  of  monasteries ;  this  was 
the  available  means  of  devoting  wealth,  not  only  to  the  glory 
of  God,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  culture  and  learning.     The 
•existing  houses  in  England  were  mostly  Benedictine,  each 
■abbey  was  a  separate  centre  under  the  control  of  its  own 
Abbot,  and  monks  had  replaced  the  secular  canons  in  several 
foundations.    Under  Norman  influence  there  were  several 
Attempts    to   revive    discipline,  but  the  plan,  which  was  a.d.  lose, 
adopted  in  the  charter  of  Battle  Abbey,  of  exempting  the 
monks  from  episcopal  control  had  baneful  results.     Twenty- 
six  Benedictine  Houses  were  planted  under  the  two  Williams; 
and  some  of  the  new  orders  were  also  established ;  the  Angus-  The  new 
tinian  Canons  who  were  favourably  distinguished  from  some    ^  ^' 
other  bodies'  appeared  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror;  the 
Cluniac  (bZocA;),  Cistercian  (white  TTtonA;^),  and  Carthusian  (white 
habit  hd  black  cloak)  Orders  all  arose  as  attempts  to  reform 
the  Benedictine  (black  monks)  Bule,  and  were  introduced  into 

1  Mat  Par.  (Bohn)  i.  2.        *  Bee  below,  p.  271.        >  Giraldos,  lUr  Comb.  z.  c.  S. 
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AJ>.  1066   England  under  the  Conqueror,  Rufus,  and  Henry  IL  respec- 
""  tively.     The  white  canons  of  Premontre  were  introduced  in 

The  Friars,  the  time  of  Stephen;  the  Dominicans  (Black  Friars)  and 
Carmelite  Friars  as  well  as  the  Franciscans  (Grey  Friars) 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  There  were  besides 
the  great  military  Orders;  the  Hospitallers  (Uack  with  a 
white  cross)  f  and  the  Templars  {white  with  a  red  crossY  so 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  was 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
Fiscal  Fiscally  the  results  were  serious,  as  ecclesiastical  land  did 

»^<;  hes.  ^^^  contribute  so  largely  as  the  land  held  by  military  tenure 
for  purposes  of  war ;  the  military  orders  owed  their  first  duty 
to  the  defence  of  Christendom  and  not  as  other  knights  to  the 
realm'.  And  there  was  a  difficulty  about  the  collection  of  any 
revenue,  as  the  houses  of  the  Cluniac  and  Carthusian  orders 
were  only  priories,  and  the  ultimate  control  of  their  property 
rested  with  the  Abbot  at  the  mother  houses ;  the  Cistercians 
too  owed  allegiance  to  the  mother  house  from  which  each 
English  abbey  traced  its  descent,  but  this  plea  did  not 
enable  them  to  evade  royal  taxation  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.» 
injiuenee  Industrially  and  commercially  on  the  other  hand,  there 

mtn  ustry  ^^  ^^^  much  causc  for  complaint ;  considerable  pains  were 
commerce,  taken  in  the  management  of  their  estates,  and  though  they 
failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  of  life 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  greatly  impoverished,  they 
were  perhaps  less  unpopular  at  the  last  than  at  the  time 
when  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  disputes  with  villan 
tenants.  There  is  ample  evidence  too  that  the  monks 
devoted  themselves  to  cultivating  our  staple  export  by 
WocL  pasture  farming;  the  Cistercians  who  had  settled  in  the 
deserted  districts  of  the  north  had  special  opportunities  for 
this  business,  but  we  have  records  which  show  that  the 
Florentine  wool  merchants  obtained  supplies  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  from  houses  belonging  to  different  orders*. 

1  M.  £.  C.  Walcott,  English  MinsUrs,  n.  11. 
9  Addison,  Templars,  237. 

>  See  below,  p.  254.    On  Edward  L's  action  in  1900  compare  Greatest  of  Flanta- 
genets,  228. 

^  See  Appendix  D. 
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The  contiexion  between  the  monasteries  and  the  towns  a.d.  io66 

1272. 

was  close  and  not  alwajrs  firiendly ;  to  the  Abbey  the  town  struggle 
often  owed  its  origin ;  but  as  they  increased  in  wealth,  the  Jjj^'** 
townsmen  wished  to  be  freed  from  the  control  which  the 
abbot  exercised  ;  men  were  inclined  to  resent  manorial  claims 
and  rights  everywhere,  and  the  monasteries  exercised  these 
rights  in  some  prosperous  places  where  the  grievance  was 
most  deeply  felt.  Again,  the  friars  occupied  large  sites  in 
prominent  positions  in  the  towns,  and  there  were  frequent 
and  angry  collisions  between  them  and  the  burgesse&  The 
struggle  between  the  monks  at  Norwich^  and  the  townsmen 
led  to  open  warfiure,  and  terrible  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  Similar  stories  are  told  of  outrages  and  riots  at 
Bury*,  Reading',  and  elsewhere.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the 
monks,  and  the  protection  they  could  count  upon  bom  Rome, 
kings  were  not  able  to  give  an  unfettered  decision,  and  the 
burgesses  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  justice  for  them- 
selves, or  in  resisting  any  encroachment  on  their  chartered 
rights. 


V.    Royal  Charters. 

72.     Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  The  growth 
there  was  an   immense  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the^oi^** 
towns  during    this    period.     They  were  very  much  more 
numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  than  at  the 
time  of  Domesday y  but  still  more  striking  evidence  of  their 
growth  is  to  be  found  by  examining  their  constitution. 

The  Domesday  villages,  and  for  that  matter  the  Domes-  the  time  of 
day  burghs,  seem  to  have  been  completely  controlled  by  rojral  Conquest, 
officials  and  manorial  lords.    The  existence  of  lawmen  in  Lin- 
coln, Cambridge*  and  elsewhere,  of  frith  gilds"  and  cnighten 

I  Blomefield's  Norfolk  (1789),  n.  39. 

>  Yates,  History  of  Bury^  121 — 188.  Mnch  additional  information  on  these 
4];aaiTels  is  given  in  the  documents  printed  bj  Dr  Gross,  Oild  Merchantt  n.  29 — 86. 

8  Coates,  History  of  Reading,  49. 

*  The  lawmen  of  Lincoln  had  sac  and  soc,  those  of  Cambridge  apparently 
had  not  {Domesday,  i.  886  a,  1  and  189  a,  1). 

^  See  above,  p.  166. 
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A.D.  1066  gilds'  in  London  and  other  towns,  as  well  as  the  local  customs 
"  '  like  those  recorded  for  Hereford,  Worcester  and  Chester,  show 
us  germs  of  municipal  life,  and  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  history  of  each  of  these  towns.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  far  unauthorised  associations  and  customs  would 
be  effective  as  barriers  against  royal  or  manorial  aggres- 
sions ;  they  were  perhaps  elements  that  were  absorbed  in  the 
later  constitution  of  different  towns,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  count  upon  the  continuance  of  any  liberties  unless  they 
Chartersy  Were  sccurod  by  charter.  For  the  history  of  the  towns  as 
controlling  agencies  in  connexion  with  industry  and  com- 
merce, we  need  not  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  period  before 
the  Conquest.  It  will  suffice  if  we  try  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  townsmen  lay 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  of  the  organisation  which 
was  formed  for  different  purposes,  judicial,  fiscal  and  econo- 
mic, as  they  gradually  succeeded  in  getting  the  management 
of  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands. 
granted  on  This  was,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  a  gradual  process, 
occathns  g^ii^g  01^  Step  by  step,  faster  here,  and  more  slowly  there, 
according  as  circumstances  feivoured  the  towns,  and  the  op- 
portunity occurred  of  buying  their  own  freedom ;  the  needs 
of  the  nobles  who  were  setting  out  for  the  East  gave  the 
opportunity  of  bargaining  for  grants  of  privilege ;  and  simi- 
larly the  towns  were  able  to  secure  many  immunities  from 
royal  interference  at  the  times,  when  Richard  I.  started,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  raise  money  for  his  ransom.  The 
townsmen  would  usually  agree  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  rent 
as  a  commutation  of  dues  and  perquisites,  and  they  would 
also  have  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  the  charter  which  secured 
to  them  the  privilege  of  making  this  annual  payment,  and 
so  of  being  free  from  outside  officials ;  they  were  often  glad 
to  make  themselves  more  secure  by  paying  a  fine  to  a  new 
king  for  his  inspeximus,  or  confirmation  of  the  privileges 
already  given  by  his  predecessors. 
ineoch  The  history  of  constitutional  progress   in  any  town  is 

foiMi.         therefore  the  history  of  the  particular  steps  by  which  the 
inhabitants  secured  immunity  from  various  disabilities ;  the 

1  Groes,  QUda  Mercatoria,  19. 
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opportunities  which  occurred  iu  one  case  were  not  available  a.d.  io66 

^  *  *  1272 

in  another,  or  the  townsmen  were  not  wealthy  enough 
or  wise  enough  to  seize  them;  hence  the  history  of  each 
town  difiTers  from  the  history  of  every  other.  But  not  only 
was  there  a  difference  in  the  time  at  which  these  privileges 
were  secured,  but  in  the  persons  who  were  concerned  in 
granting  them.  In  some  places  the  king  was  in  the  position 
of  manorial  lord  so  that  his  charters  availed  to  remove  all 
the  various  disabilities ;  but  in  other  cases  there  was  a  mano- 
rial lord,  or  an  abbot  who  had  to  be  satisfied  for  some 
matters,  while  the  royal  claims  had  to  be  met  for  others; 
while  there  were  other  towns,  like  London  itself,  in  which 
there  were  several  •  barons '  each  exercising  a  separate  juris- 
diction  within  his  own  ward*.  Until  these  separate  jurisdic- 
tions were  suppressed,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  have  a 
consolidated  municipal  government  in  which  all  matters  of 
trade,  and  police  and  taxation  should  be  treated  by  a  single 
recognised  authority.  Even  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  these 
separate  jurisdictions  presented  such  serious  difficulty,  that 
he  devoted  much  energy  to  the  laying  out  and  building 
towns  in  new  situations  where  the  burgesses  might  be  free 
from  the  interference  of  any  authority  but  the  crown. 

73.  It  may  be  convenient  to  fix  attention  first  of  all  on  Maiwrial 
the  sort  of  disabilities  to  which  townsmen  were  exposed  at  aWK*t>«. 
the  hands  of  manorial  lords,  whether  royal,  clerical  or  lay; 
we  may  then  examine  those  for  which  they  were  in  all  cases 
forced  to  seek  relief  from  the  king  directly".  The  clearest 
evidence  on  this  point  comes  from  those  towns  where  no 
liberties  had  been  granted,  and  where  we  can  see  the  lords 

^  Thus  the  enqoiries  in  the  Hundred  BoUe  are  answered  separately  for  each 
ward  as  if  it  were  a  separate  Hundred,  not  once  for  the  whole  town. 

>  A  lord  might  grant  to  a  town  immnnities  from  royal  rights  if  the  king  had 
anthorised  him,  cf.  Thnrstan's  charter  to  Beverley  (Stnhhs,  Select  CharterSy  109). 
Bnt  it  is  not  clear  what  right  the  manorial  lord  had,  or  could  acquire  l^ 
prescription,  and  for  what  he  required  distinct  warrant.  Maitland,  Select  Pleae, 
Manorial f  i.  Ix.  In  the  case  of  Manchester  *Hhe  ancient  royal  grants  to  its  lords 
included  a  fair,  in  1222  and  1227,  and  free  warren  in  1249 ;  but  as  to  any  grant  of 
a  Cknurt  Leet  or  View  of  Frank-pledge  the  public  records  of  these  early  times  are 
silent;  leaving  ns  only  to  conjecture  that,  like  the  weekly  market  and  other 
ancient  franchises  of  Manchester,  this  court  was  held  by  prescription."  Harland, 
Manchester  Court  Leet  Records  (Cheetham  Soc.),  p.  10. 
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AJ>.  1066   exerciang  the  righto  which  the  townsmen,  in  other  cases^  had 
"  in  their  own  hands.    The  fullest  body  of  illustrations  may  be 

derived  from  the  histoiy  of  Manchester^  which  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  control  of  ito  feudal  lord  till  1846,  when  it 
entered  at  once  on  the  enjoyment  of  a  nineteenth  century 
constitution^  and  the  last  vestiges  of  the  old  Court  Leet 
disappeared. 
Cowrt  This  court  had  been  held  twice  in  the  year  by  the  lord's 

steward,  and  all  the  fines  and  other  profito  arising  from 
matters  which  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  went 
to  the  manor.  The  steward  sunmioned  the  court  through 
the  bailiflfs,  and  all  those  who  owned  service  were  required  to 
present  themselves  for  the  view  of  Frank-pledge;  it  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  available  military 
strength  as  well  as  of  inquiring  into  any  sort  of  misdemean- 
ours that  had  been  committed.  Some  of  these  were  crimes 
which  the  Leet  could  only  present^  and  which  must  be  dealt 
with  and  punished  in  other  courts — such  were  treasons  and 
felonies.  Other  matters  of  police  fell  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  Leet ;  affrays  and  bloodshed  could  be  dealt  with, 
as  well  as  failure  to  follow  the  hue  and  cry  against  robbers, 
nuisance  arising  from  the  blocking  of  highways,  the  stopping 
of  water  courses,  or  the  breaking  of  bridges.  Besides  this, 
the  court  had  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  trade ;  forestallers, 
regrators  and  engrossers,  butchers  who  sold  diseased  meat, 
shoemakers,  tanners  and  glovers  who  sold  bad  goods  or  dear, 
bakers  and  brewers  who  broke  the  assize,  as  well  as  those 
who  used  fialse  weights  and  measures  were  all  liable  to  have 
their  cases  taken  and  investigated  in  this  court  and  might 
bo  punished  by  fine,  or  the  stocks,  or  pillory".  Since  the 
lord  had  rights  both  in  the  markets  and  the  fairs,  all  matters 
connected  with  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  Manchester 
came  under  his  cognisance,  and  he  received  the  profits  of  this 
jurisdiction.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that  in  the  case  of 
such  towns  as  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  which  grew  into 
affluence  under  this  system,  the  government  must  have  been 

^  Th«  ReoordB  of  the  Oonrt  Leet  have  been  pabUshed  by  the  Cheetham  Soeielj, 
•lid  more  recently  end  completely  by  the  Corporation. 
>  Eitohin,  Juri$d%cHotu,  p.  16. 
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good  on  the  whole,  but  the  townsmen  had  no  such  security  A.D.  loee 
against  rapacious  and  ignorant  officers^  as  they  could  hope  ^ 
for  when  the  right  to  adjudicate  on  such  affidn  lay  in  their 
own  handa 

Another  point  was  of  even  greater  importance ;  if  they  AneUiu 
had  the  right  of  jurisdiction  they  could  judge  according  to  cu^owu, 
the  customs  they  themselves  approved.  We  gather  that  in 
Leicester  the  law  which  had  been  in  use  under  the  old 
lawmen  was  modified  in  Norman  times,  and  the  townsmen 
were  forced  to  settle  their  disputes  by  wager  of  battle.  This 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  tedious  proceeding,  since  a  judi- 
cial combat  which  began  at  6  a.m.  only  ended  at  3  p.m,, 
when  one  of  the  parties  engaged  had  the  misfortune  to  £bJ1 
into  a  pit*.  The  whole  incident  and  the  conduct  of  the 
disputants  so  impressed  the  townsmen,  that  they  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  scandal,  and 
agreed  to  pay  the  earl  three  pence  for  each  house  in  the 
high  street,  on  condition  that  the  ''  twenty-four  jurors  who 
were  in  Leicester  from  ancient  times  should  from  that  time 
forward  discuss  and  decide  all  pleas  they  might  have  among 
themselves'." 

The  history  of  Leicester  also  brings  out  other  manorial  PredUd 
disabilities  frt>m  which  the  towns  had  suffered.  Many  of  the 
burgesses  were  villans  who  owed  predial  services  to  the 
lord ;  so  long  as  the  towns  were  really  agricultural  commu- 
nities this  obligation  was  probably  enforced  by  actual  service. 
Jn  Leicester  it  had  been  commuted  for  definite  money  pay- 
ments, and  in  1190  the  burgesses  were  fr^ed  from  these 
obligations  by  Earl  Robert.  '*  I  have  demised  and  in  every 
way  quitclaimed  frx)m  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever  those 
pennies  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  yearly  from  my 
burgesses  of  Leicester  on  account  of  reaping  my  com  at 
Leicester"^  and  other  servile  obligations.     The  histoiy  of 

1  Eitcfain  writing  in  1598  says,  **  In  some  courts  baron  I  have  seen  such  sub- 
Terting  of  jnstice  by  stewards,  some  by  ignorance  and  wilfulness  and  some 
stelrardB  to  please  their  lords  or  for  fear  of  losing  their  fee***that  jnstioe  many 
times  had  no  plaee  there,  to  the  perilous  example  and  OTsrthrow  of  estate." 
JurUdictiotu,  p.  9. 

•  Thompson,  LeieeHer,  28. 

s  Thompson,  English  Municipal  Hittary,  40.  ^  Ibid.  46. 
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AJ>.  1066  S.  Albans  and  other  towns  shows  that  these  manorial  claims 
were  bitterly  resented  two  centuries  later;  and  we  can 
understand  how  anxious  the  inhabitants  of  twelfth  centuiy 
towns  would  be  to  secure  not  only  personal  freedom  from 
servitude,  but  the  right  of  self-government  in  regard  to 
matters  of  police  and  of  trade.  It  was  with  a  great  price 
that  many  of  them  acquired  this  freedom,  paid  in  an  im- 
mediate fine  and  an  annual  rent ;  and  the  older  towns  were 
certainly  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  towns 
which  king  Edward  planted  and  which  were  free-bom. 

Royal  74.     The  townsmen  like  other  subjects  were  bound  to 

contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  they  bad  to 
discharge  other  fiscal  obligations.  They  could  not  of  course 
be  freed  from  these  responsibilities,  but  to  men  engaged  in 
trade  there  were  many  matters  of  practical  importance 
which  could  be  adjusted  by  royal  favour,  both  in  regard  to 
the  rate  at  which  their  liabilities  were  discharged  and  the 
persons  through  whom  they  were  paid. 

Sherift.  The  regular  revenue  from  the  town  and  the  occasional 

taxation  which  might  be  due  from  it  were  in  the  first  instance 
collected  by  the  sheriffs ;  they  were  practically  irresponsible, 
and  they  sometimes  abused  their  position.  The  Hundred 
Rolls  contain  a  great  deal  of  interesting  evidence  on  this 
point;  in  Cambridgeshire  there  were  many  complaints  of 
Roger  of  Estra.  When  the  bridge  over  the  Cam  was  carried 
away  by  a  flood  he  took  a  tax  of  2$,  and  afterwards  of  6d,  a 
hide  on  pretence  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  stone  one, 
and  then  he  only  built  a  wooden  one  after  all.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  he  spent  seven  weeks  in  making  this  struc- 
ture and  charged  exorbitantly  for  the  use  of  the  barge  he 
provided  in  order  to  ferry  the  inhabitants  across  \ 

CoUectiye         Hence  the  townsmen  specially  valued  the  privileges  of 

6tlSy.  being  recognised  for  themselves  and  their  heirs  as  collec- 
tively responsible  for  the  royal  revenue,  instead  of  having  to 
pay  it  through  a  sheriff.  To  be  free  from  the  sheriff  in  any 
respect  was  a  gain,  and  it  was  also  an  advantage  to  the  king 
when  no  middlemen  intervened  in  receiving  the  revenue.  In 
some  instances  the  collection  of  dues  and  taxes  was  farmed 

1  BoL  Hund.  I.  54,  65. 
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to  one  of  the  inhabitants  rather  than  to  the  royal  officer  in  A.D.  1066 
the  shire ;  but  it  might  not  always  be  the  case  that  any  of 
the  townsmen  were  such  substantial  men  as  to  be  deemed  by 
the  king  fit  for  such  a  responsibility.  When  the  burgesses 
were  sufficiently  rich  they  were  willing  to  be  collectively  and 
individually  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  ferm, 
and  for  the  payment  of  arrears  incurred  at  any  subsequent 
time.  By  the  establishment  of  a  collective  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  burgesses  the  king  had  a  responsible  body  with 
whom  to  deal,  and  he  could  then  dispense  with  making  any 
provision  for  collecting  the  various  *  issues ' ;  while  the  towns- 
men would  be  careful  to  see  that  no  one  fell  into  arrear.  The 
citizens  undertook  to  pay  an  annual  composition  for  various 
branches  of  revenue  and  thus  were  made  free  of  customs  and 
other  taxes  while  they  levied  a  house  rate  among  themselves 
to  discharge  the  annual  payment.  Those  who  were  at  soot  and  Scot  and 
lot  with  the  other  inhabitants  and  bore  their  fair  share  of 
the  public  burdens,  were  welcome  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
place,  but  the  greatest  jealousy  was  felt  of  upland  men  or 
foreigners  (whether  native  or  alien)  who  tried  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  town  privileges  in  their  trade,  while  they  did  not 
as  householders  contribute  a  fair  share  to  meet  the  town 
payments.  This  feeling  found  expression  in  countless  regu- 
lations to  prohibit  foreigners  from  carrying  on  their  business 
in  such  a  way  as  to  compete  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place.  The  statutes  of  the  Southampton*  Gild  Merchant,  which 
date  from  about  1300,  are  very  detailed  and  serve  as  an  admir- 
able illustration  of  the  policy  which  was  generally  pursued. 

The  question  of  the  rate  at  which  the  townsmen  should  FmcoI 
be  taxed  depended  on  two  distinct   considerations;  it  was     *^ 
partly  resolvable  into  the  farther  question  as  to  the  terms 
on  which   their  land   was   held,  and   therefore   as   to  the 
occasions  on  which  they  should  pay*.     On  the  whole  the 
tenants  of  ancient  domain  came  off  most  easily* ;  and  hence 

1  Gross,  OHd  Merchant,  n.  214. 

>  The  town  of  Reading  had  heen  granted  to  the  Abhey  there,  and  it  was  decided 
after  much  dispute  that  the  Abbot  might  tallage  the  townsmen,  when  the  king 
levied  a  tallage  on  his  tenants.    Gross,  Oild  Merchant,  n.  204. 

*  So  in  1806  of  those  who  held  land  within  a  royal  forest.  '*If  any  of  them 
that  be  disaflforested  by  the  porlien  would  rather  be  within  the  forest  as  they  were 
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this  position'.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Confessor 
certain  towns  had  been  &youred,  as  the  geld  was  demanded 
less  frequently',  and  so  long  as  occasional  taxation  lasted  it 
was  desirable  to  be  placed  in  the  status  of  those  from  whom 
demands  were  least  frequently  made. 

ToiOa,  There  was  also  room  for  a  great  deal  of  adjustment  in 

regard  to  the  levjdng  of  dues.  The  town  undertook  to 
give  a  rent  annually,  and  claimed  to  be  free  from  the 
duty  of  paying  the  royal  tolls ;  they  would  be  able  to  levy 
octroi  duties  for  the  use  of  the  town  and  defray  their 
pa}anents  to  the  crown  by  the  house  rate.  They  would  gain 
greatly  as  their  trade  increased;  but  they  might  also  have 
considerable  privileges  in  regard  to  paying  tolls  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom".  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the  men  of 
Beverley  and  of  York  were  free  from  tolls  throughout  York- 
shire*: the  men  of  London  and  all  their  goods  were  free 
throughout  England  and  the  ports  of  the  sea,  of  toll  and 
passage  and  lastage  and  all  other  customs^     The  histoiy  of 

A.D.  1519.  the  Cinque  Ports  affords  an  instance  of  the  assertion  of  this 
right  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  They  had  been  free  to  buy 
and  sell  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  that  is  to  say,  not  only 
free  from  the  obligation  of  paying  dues  at  their  own  homes, 
but  free  from  the  obligation  of  pa}dng  them  anywhere  in  the 
kingdom.  A  merchant  who  exercised  this  privilege  with 
regard  to  some  wool  in  Blackwell  Hall*  was  forced  to  defend 
his  rights  in  the  matter,  and  the  Cinque  Ports  established 
their  position  as  free  towns.  As  in  other  cases,  this  freedom 
meant  that  they  had  got  rid  of  restrictions  on  their  business, 


before,  than  to  be  out  of  the  forest  as  th^  be  now,  it  pleaieth  the  king  very  well 
that  they  shall  be  received  thereunto,  so  that  they  may  remain  in  their  ancient 
estate,  and  shall  have  common  and  other  easement,  as  well  as  they  had  before." 
Ordinance  of  Forest.    83  Ed.  I. 

^  On  the  other  hand  cases  of  claiming  not  to  be  of  ancient  domain  and  therefore 
not  to  be  tallaged  are  given  by  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  5. 

>  Exeter  only  paid  geld  when  London,  York  and  Winchester  paid.  Domesday , 
m.  80. 

s  In  Davies,  Hiatory  of  JSoutkampUm,  229,  there  is  a  list  of  all  the  towns  which 
conld  legitimately  claim  this  privilege. 

«  Stnbbe,  Select  Charters,  110.  ^  Ibid.  106. 

0  Jeake,  Charters,  8,  note  1. 
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by  undertaking  some  definite  payment  on  obligation.    InAJ).  loee 
the  case  of  the  Cinque  Ports  they  were  specially  bound  to  ~ 
supply  shipping  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  \ 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  towns  were  jealous  of  any  Exclusive^ 
infraction  of  these  dearly-bought  privileges*,  whether  by  ^towSt. 
unworthy  burgesses,  royal  charters  or  unwarranted  encroach- 
ments'. The  burgess  of  a  town  which  had  obtained  this 
fiill  freedom  both  from  royal  and  manorial  control  would 
have  to  make  considerable  payments  towards  the  sum  which 
was  annually  due  to  the  crown,  or  the  occasional  taxes  which 
were  taken;  but  he  would  be  assessed  by  his  neighbours, 
and  in  this  right  he  would  find  some  protection  fix>m  the 
sheriff  who  extorted  money  in  the  king's  name  and  then 
applied  it  to  his  own  uses.  The  new  mode  of  levying  the 
payments  was  less  expensive  because  it  was  more  direct; 
the  biurgess  was  at  scot  and  lot  and  paid  on  his  tenement; 
it  was  through  his  residence  and  the  payments  it  involved 
that  he  earned  the  privileges  he  enjoyed.  The  whole 
policy  of  the  towns  as  we  read  it  in  their  records  shows  us 
how  jealous  they  were  of  upland  men  and  unfree  men* 
who  tried  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  burgess  while  they 
did  not  pay  for  them ;  and  the  strong  measures  which  they 
took  against  those  who  connived  at  the  cheat  thus  practised 
on  their  neighboura  The  subsequent  history  of  the  towns 
and  of  the  struggles  against  alien  workmen  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  well  as  against  the  new  centres  of  industry 
which  began  to  rival  them  in  the  sixteenth,  only  become 
intelligible  when  we  keep  the  nature  of  municipal  privi- 
leges and  the  cost  of  securing  them  carefriUy  in  view. 

75.     When  attention  has  thus  been  given  to  the  different  Their  or- 
matters  in  regard  to  which  the  townsmen  would  desire  to  be  ^*^ 
free  from  the  interference  of  outside  authorities,  it  remains 
for  us  to  notice  the  steps  which  they  took  in  organising  self- 
government  for  themselvea 

1  Jeake,  Charters,  25. 

s  They  ue  decurly  smnmarised  in  the  case  of  Cambridge,  Rot,  Bund.  n.  891. 

>  See  the  eoruma  oomplaiiit  of  epieoopal  eneroaehments  at  Wineheeter.  The 
bishop  attracted  the  bnreUars  to  his  own  quarter,  and  hia  tenants  were  as  free  to 
buy  and  sell  as  the  members  of  the  gild  merchant.   Arch<BologiealJoumal,  vn.  875. 

*  Scottish  Burgh  Laws,  5,  7,  88. 
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A.D.  1066         In  the  charters  of  Henry  L  leave  is  given  to  many  towns 

"^^  '       to  form  a  hanse  or  gild  merchcmt ;  in  some  cases  this  may 

merchant,    h^yg  been  the  mere  revival  of  the  cnigkten  gUds,  such  as  had 

existed  in  pre-Norman  times  in  Winchester*,  Canterbury  and 

A.D.  1215.    London ;  thus  in  the  charter  to  Dunwich  we  read  that  the 

townsmen  were  to  have  their  gild  merchant  with  a  hanse  and 

other  customs  and  liberties  pertaining  to  that  gild*.    But  in 

many  of  the  towns  which  were  springing  up  in  the  twelfth 

A.D.  1204.    century,  there  could  have  been  no  such  forerunner  of  the 

later  institution,  and  we  find  that  they  were  granted  a  gild 

merchant  with  all  the  liberties  and  customs  which  are  wont 

and  ought  to  pertain  to  a  gild  of  merchants".    The  question 

of  origin  is  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  each  town ; 

but  the  rights  of  these  gilds,  the  legal  status  they  possessed 

and  the  practical  influence  they  exerted,  are  questions  which 

may  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  charters  and  legal  records 

without  any  attempt  to  peer  too  closely  into  the  darkness 

beyond*. 

ReguUuion        The  objoct  of  these  associations  appears  to  have  been  the 

immunity,  regulation  of  trade.     Free  tenants  of  all  sorts  had  indeed 

the  right   to  buy  and   sell  victuals  in   all  English   towns 

without  pajring  toll*,  but  the  members  of  the  gild  obtained 

a  similar  fireedom  in  regard  to  goods  of  every  kind,  and  as^ 

they  paid  for  the  privilege'  they  were  careful  to  secure  it 

Exclusive    for  themselves  exclusively.     This  exclusive  right  of  dealing 

'^^  ^'        is  what  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  all  the  documents  con- 

^  Gross,  OUda  Mercatoriay  p.  24.  Chenictehalla  abi  chenictes  potabant  gildam 
suam.  Domesday y  in.  581,  588.  This  phrase  is  illustrated  by  the  later  ordinances 
of  Winchester.  Kant  len  pnrvoit  bevere  glide  markande,  len  doit  per  common 
assent  par  les  mesters  de  la  vile  enqnere  genz  ke  convenable  soient  et  de  bone 
fame  a  reqniller  en  gilde  markande.    Gross,  Oild  Merchant^  n.  256. 

«  Rot.  Cart.  211.  «  Derby,  Hot.  Cart.  188. 

*  The  charter  of  Edward  I.  to  the  Cinque  Ports  refers  to  charters  of  sevenil 
kings  from  Edward  the  Confessor  onwards  granting  liberty  for  their  '  mercatnm,' 
though  if  the  barons  failed  to  do  justice  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  warden. 
Jeake,  Charters  of  Cinque  Ports^  28.  This  may  imply  that  they  had  a  continuous 
self-gOYemment  for  conunercial  affairs  from  before  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The 
mention  in  Domesday  of  a  Gildhalla  at  Dover  is  interesting,  though  of  course  not 
in  any  way  conclusive,  as  the  Gildhalla  may  have  belonged  to  a  social  and  religious 
gild  which  had  no  mercantile  functions.    Gross,  GUda  Mercaioria,  78. 

«  Rot.  Hund.  I.  856. 

«  Gross,  Antiquary,  1885.  Rot.  Oblatis,  17,  19,  111,  228,  Madox,  Sxchequer, 
273. 
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nected  with  gilds ;  none  but  members  were  to  buy  and  sell,  A j).  1066 
or  at  any  rate  the  gild  had  such  supervision  over  all  bu3dng 
and  selling  that  those  who  infringed  their  privileges  were 
liable  to  be  fined  by  the  gild^  But  while  their  privileges  PnviUgta. 
were  thus  exclusive  they  were  also  inclusive;  the  members 
of  the  gild  had  a  right  to  claim  to  have  a  part  with 
another  member  in  a  successful  bargain*.  If  he  fell  into 
poverty  he  might  count  on  their  aid',  and  if  he  was  im- 
prisoned*, or  even  unjustly  accused*  they  would  assist  him. 
Through  membership  in  a  gild  merchant  the  trader  obtained 
a  status  which  was  recognised  outside  the  limits  of  his  own 
town ;  and  each  body  of  burgesses  sought  to  obtain  a  '  most 
favoured  gild '  clause,  and  to  have  its  members  put  on  the 
same  footing  for  purposes  of  trade,  as  those  who  carried 
on  business  to  the  most  advantage  ^  In  many  cases  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  members  of  the  gild  were 
practically  coextensive  bodies,  but  Dr  OroBS  has  pointed 
out  several  instances  where  the  townsmen  were  not  all 
included  in  the  gild  merchant,  and  others  where  men  who 
did  not  dwell  in  the  town  were  admitted  members  of  the 
gild  merchant.  Aliens  might  also  be  received  into  the 
full  citizenship  of  a  town,  and  thus  be  naturalised.  When 
all  Flemings  were  arrested  in  London,  a  certsdn  Christin  a.d.  isii. 
Lewebrere  was  imprisoned  with  the  others,  but  the  king 
ordered  his  discharge  as  he  was  claimed  by  the  men  of  Lynn 
as  their  comburgensis*. 

These  gUds  had  their  own  laws,  and  courts  in  which 
civil  causes  might  be  determined;  but  it  appears  that 
mercantile  business  was  more  usually  transacted  in  the 
ordinary  burgh  courts,  in  which  questions  connected  with 
the  terms  of  payment,  and  the  recovery  of  debts  could  ofdebu, 

1  Gross,  OHd  Merehantj  i.  44. 

>  This  right  of  gavel  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  castoms  of  the  Scotch 
immidpiilities,  which  present  interesting  analogies.  Statuta  Oildej  cc.  27,  41,  48. 
Bwrgh  Laws  of  Scotland,  76,  88,  86.  See  also  Worcester,  English  Qilds,  210. 
Sandwich,  ef .  Ljon,  Dover,  n.  299.    Bomnej,  op.  cit.  n.  888.    Bye,  op.  dt.  n.  866. 

*  Btaltuta  OUde,  c.  14,  op.  cit.  p.  70.  ^  Southampton,  c.  11,  Davies,  140. 

s  Statuta  Otlde,  e.  15,  op.  dt.  p.  70. 

6  **£t  in  scoto  et  loto  com  predictis  majore  et  conimnnitate  fATngnftm  Uber 
borgensiB  ejnsdem  rflls  ezistit  et  in  eadem  villa  natns  fait."    Delpit,  Collection, 

XCT. 
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AJ>.  1066  usually  be  8ettled\  When  the  gild  increased  in  power  and 
—^^^'  overshadowed  the  burgh  authorities,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  distinguish  the  precise  capacity  in  which  action  was  taken, 
and  the  later  statutes  of  the  Southampton  Gild  require  that 
the  Alderman  should  inquire  into  the  ability  of  the  members 
to  meet  their  debts  or  serve  as  surety*.  So  long  however  as 
the  gild  merchant  can  be  distinguished  as  merely  an  element 
in  the  municipal  life,  the  main  legal  business  appears  to 
have  been  done  by  the  ordinary  courts,  and  the  town  itself 
(communikis)  was  the  organ  by  which  payments  to  or  from 
the  merchant  of  another  place  might  be  adjusted ;  it  was  by 
suing  the  community  that  the  creditor  could  reach  a  de- 
faulting debtor  at  a  distance.  Though  membership  of  the 
gild  was  not  necessary  to  enable  the  burgess  to  recover  a 
debt  from  another  town*,  it  is  probable  that  the  fact  that  he 
was  admitted  within  this  inner  circle,  gave  any  townsman  a 
through  better  commercial  8tatu8^  He  had  a  wealthy  body  behind 
me^kmt.  him,  SO  that  he  was  a  person  of  credit ;  his  promise  to  pay, 
or  his  warrant  for  goods  was  worth  more  than  that  of  the 
merchant  who  stood  alone  on  his  personal  reputation  for 
honesty,  and  whether  he  visited  a  distant  town  or  a  fiedr  he 
could  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  person  of  status,  who  could 
give  a  sufficient  reference  in  connexion  with  all  transactions 
in  which  he  was  concerned. 

When  these  two  privileges,  freedom  from  toll  and  the 
possession  of  commercial  status,  are  taken  together,  we  see 
what  a  valuable  right  the  townsmen  obtained  when  they 

1  Th«  dtizeiis  of  Chester  had  acqnitUnoes,  zeleMeB,  reoogninnces  and  th«ir 
apportenaiices  and  a  pendice  (conrt  house)  in  which  to  hear  them  (Hariand, 
Mameeeatre,  1. 190) ;  those  of  Bristol  were  entitled  to  have  all  pleas  about  debts 
held  in  the  town  aecording  to  the  custom  of  the  town. 

a  Gross,  GUd  Merehant,  n.  219  (27). 

8  The  recognised  process  is  described  in  detail  in  the  Bomney  GostomaL  Ljon, 
DoveVf  n.  388.  See  also  letters  from  Tarmonth,  Blomefield,  Nar/Mt  n.  848. 
In  whatever  way  it  was  managed  nnder  different  drcnmstances,  the  providing 
a  satisfactory  machinery  for  the  recovery  of  debts  was  a  prime  necessity  far 
the  growth  of  commerce  at  this  time.  The  statute  of  Acton  Bumel,  like  the 
Burgh  Laws  of  Ipswich,  shows  the  provision  that  was  ^nade  in  England  for 
foreigners.    The  Mayor  of  the  Staple  was  also  entered  recognisances  of  debt. 

4  In  Dublin  the  members  of  the  merchant  gild  were  bound  to  setUe  their 
disputes  1^  arbitration  among  themselves,  and  also  to  TnaintAfTi  a  brother's  cause 
if  he  was  sued  in  another  court.  Gross,  Oild  Merchant,  n.  65,  Helston,  Ibid.  n.  .106. 
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were  allowed  to  have  a  haD6e\  but  there  were  direct  ad-  aj).  io66 
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vantages  which  accrued  from  belonging  to  such  a  trading 
association ;  they  were  by  combination  able  to  secure  better 
tenns*,  each  member  was  able  to  share  in  the  fortunate 
transactions  of  others  or  of  the  whole  body*,  and  they 
could  count  on  getting  assistance  in  case  of  misfortune\ 
There  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  gild  merchant  was  a 
widely  dififused  institution.  Dr  Gross  gives  a  list  of  more 
than  150  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  and  most  of  them 
appear  to  have  acquired  the  privilege  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  centuries. 

76.  He  has  also  worked  out  some  very  interesting  iacts  AfiUtUumy 
as  to  the  filial  relation  between  various  towns^  from  which 
we  can  gather  the  importance  men  attached  to  the  privilege  of 
living  under  good  customs*,  as  well  as  to  that  of  freedom  fi^m 
tolls.  The  latter  lay  of  course  in  the  king's  power,  but  the 
transmission  of  bodies  of  customs  depended  on  the  will  of  those 
who  already  enjoyed  them,  and  the  men  of  Hereford  were  not 
inclined  to  grant  them  gratuitously  to  townsmen  who  were 
only  of  servile  condition'.    The  bond  which  bound  the  new 

^  Dr  Qroes  explains  that  this  term  is  used  in  three  senses  in  England,  (1)  a 
gild,  (2)  the  entrance  fee,  (3)  a  mercantile  exaction. 

>  See  DnbHn,  A.];>.  1452.    Gh-oss,  GUd.Merchantj  n.  67. 

'  LiTerpool,  1565.  Qross,  Otld  Merehantt  n.  148.  Southampton,  c.  24  (op.  cit.  n. 
219). 

'  Coventry,  1840.  Gbross,  OHd  Merchant^  n.  50;  Lynn,  op.  dt.  n.  161.  Soath- 
ampton,  c.  22,  op.  cit.  n.  218. 

*  On  the  Affiliation  ofMedieeval  Boroughs  in  The  Antiquary  for  1885. 

6  The  men  of  Derby  offered  King  John  sixty  marks  for  a  charter  like  that  of 
Nottingham,  and  the  men  of  Gloncester  not  less  than  two  hmidred  marks  for  the 
eostoms,  laws  and  liberties  of  Winchester  {Antiquary^  1885,  p.  14).  See  also  the 
ease  of  John  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Qnia  dominns  Bex  nobis  per  cartam  snam 
concessit  nt  eligeremns  Bmrgmn  in  Anglia  qaemcmnqae  yellemns,  at  easdem 
libertates  quas  Bnigas  ille  habet,  haberet  et  villa  nostra  de  Len'  et  noe  eligimos 
Oxenefordiam.    MackereU,  King*$  Lynn,  248. 

1  "  The  kings  dttizens  of  Hereford  who  have  the  custodye  of  his  dtty  (in  regard 
that  it  is  the  principall  eittye  of  all  the  market  townes  from  the  sea  even  onto  the 
boimdes  of  the  Seaveme)  ought  of  andent  usage  to  deliver  theire  lawes  and  castomes 
to  such  tofmes  when  need  reqnires,  yet  in  this  case  they  are  in  noe  wise  bomid 
to  do  it,  because  th^  say  they  are  not  of  the  same  condition ;  for  there  are  some 
townes  which  honld  of  onr'Lord  the  Einge  of  England  and  his  heires  without  any 
mesne  Lord ;  and  to  snch  we  are  bomid,  when  and  as  often  as  need  shall  be,  to 
oertifle  of  our  lawes  and  castomes,  chiefly  becaose  we  hold  by  one  and  the  same 
tenore ;  and  nothing  shall  be  taken  of  them  in  the  name  of  a  reward,  except  only 
by  our  common  towne  derke,  for  the  wryting  and  his  paynes  as  th^  can  agree. 

c.  14 
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AJ).  1066  town  to  the  parent  from  which  its  privileges  were  derived 
^  '  was  so  far  recognised  that  advice  was  sought  at  the  fountain 
derived      jj^^d  in  disputcs  about  any  of  the  customs.    Some  towns  on 

customs.  *  •' 

the  Continent  appear  to  have  had  coercive  jurisdiction  over 
those  which  were  derived  from  them,  but  in  England  the 
appeal  seems  to  have  been  merely  consultative  \  The 
Oxford  men  were  to  judge  on  recondite  points  at  Bedford*, 
while  they  themselves  obtarned  information  from  London  as  to 
the  mode  of  holding  pleas  of  land  in  the  Husting'.  It  thus 
came  about  that  while  the  history  of  each  English  town  is 
distinct  from  that  of  others,  the  commercial  law  and  practice 
of  English  towns  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  may 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  distinct  types.  The  custom  of 
London  obtained  over  a  very  large  area\  and  was  still  more 
widely  transmitted  through  Bristol  and  Oxford.  The  customs 
of  Hereford  dominated  throughout  Wales,  and  those  of 
Winchester  were  current  in  the  South  West,  and  through 
transmission  to  Newcastle  in  Northumberland  and  Scotland 
Smaller  groups  were  attached  to  the  custom  of  York,  and  of 
the  Cinque  Forts.  The  charters  which  granted  a  gild 
merchant  not  only  gave  valuable  privileges  to  particular 
towns,  but  aided  effectually  in  diffusing  a  similar  body  of 
commercial  law  throughout  the  countiy.  The  history  of 
each  town  is  distinct  and  the  steps  by  which  it  obtained  its 

Bnt  there  are  other  markett  townee  which  hold  of  diverse  lords  of  the  kingdome, 
wherein  are  both  natives  and  rasticks  of  anndent  tyme,  who  paie  to  their  lorda 
oorporall  services  of  diverse  kinds,  with  other  services  which  are  not  used  among 
us,  and  who  may  be  expelled  ont  of  those  townes  by  theire  lords,  and  may  not 
inhabit  in  them  or  be  restored  to  theire  former  state,  but  by  the  common  law  of 
England.  And  chiefly  those,  and  others  that  hold  by  such  forreine  services  in 
soch  townes,  are  not  of  oor  condition;  neither  shall  they  have  onr  lawes  and 
CQstomes  bnt  by  way  of  purchase,  to  be  performed  to  onr  capitall  bailiff  as  they 
can  agree  between  them,  at  the  pleasore  and  to  the  benefltt  of  the  citty  aforesaid." 
They  gave  a  certificate  of  certain  of  their  customs  to  Denbigh  and  Haveif  ord  West 
(Dmicomb,  Hereford^  i.  886),  as  well  as  to  Cardiff  (Bnd.  i.  888)  when  fines  were  paid. 

1  The  case  of  the  Cinqae  Ports  and  Great  Yarmonth  is  exceptional;  as  the 
Tarmonth  men  did  not  derive  their  costoms,  bnt  their  veiy  existence  from  the 
ports.  Their  town  grew  up  on  the  site  of  the  herring  fair  over  which  the  Barona 
of  the  ports  had  jurisdiction.    Blomefield,  Norfolk  (Parkin),  dl.  297.     Jeake,  12. 

*  Placita  de  quo  vxurantOt  p.  17. 

'  Ltber  Alhua,  1. 181 — i.    For  another  case  see  Sharpe,  WiUa,  p.  vi. 

<  An  interesting  survival  of  the  old  municipal  mode  of  government  occurs  in 
1890,  when  the  Commons  prayed  that  the  Custom  of  the  City  of  London  about 
usury  might  have  statutable  force  through  the  reahn.    Rot,  Pari,  m.  280,  No.  24. 
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freedom  were  somewhat  di£Ferent  in  each  ease,  but  the  AD.  1066 

—1272 

privileges  they  obtained  were  very  similar,  and  each  town 
which  secured  a  gild  merchant  obtained  a  place  in  the  circle 
of  inter-municipal  commerce. 

77.    It  is  by  no  means  easy  however  to  state  in  general  Mwdcipai 
terms  the  bearing  of  the  establishment  of  a  gild  merchant  ^'^^       ^ 
on  the  growth  of  other  constitutional  privileges.     It  is  of 
course  clear  that  when  a  body  of  men  were  recognised  as 
competent  to  regulate  all  matters  of  trade,  they  might  more 
easily  be  trusted  with  the  ordinary  police  of  the  town ;  the 
members  of  the  gild  merchant  too  would  include  the  wealthy 
townsmen   and    those  who   were  best  able  to    undertake 
fiscal  responsibility.    Indirectly  therefore  the  gild  merchant  and  gilds 
may  well  have  been  an  important  factor  in  securing  self- 
government  in  regard  to  petty  offences,  and  self-assessment 
for  the  royal  revenue ;  but  the  precise  relations  of  any  one 
gild  merchant  to  the  burgh  authority  in  the  same  town 
cannot  be  so  easily  stated. 

For  one  thing,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  the  two  bodies 
were  not  co-extensive;  there  might  be  burgesses  in  some 
towns  who  were  not  members  of  the  gild,  and  there  might 
also  be  members  of  the  gild  who  were  not  burgessea  There 
would  also  be  inhabitants  in  many  towns,  like  the  Jews  and 
the  Flemish  weavers,  who  held  directly  from  the  crown  and 
claimed  to  be  independent  of  the  gild.  But  there  Were  great 
intervals  between  the  times  at  which  the  various  privileges 
were  acquired.  When  Ipswich  received  a  royal  charter  one 
of  the  first  steps  taken  was  that  of  forming  a  gild  merchant^; 
in  Leicester  the  townsmen  had  their  own  gild  merchant  long 
before  they  had  escaped  from  predial  service  or  manorial 
Jurisdiction'.  The  case  of  London  is  most  curious  of  9X\\ London, 
that  there  had  once  been  a  gild  merchant  is  at  least 
suggested  by  the  existence  of  the  cnighten  gild  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  that  gilds  merchant  were  found  in  towns  that 
derived 'their  customs  from  London.  But  there  is  little  clear 
trace  of  a  gild  merchant  in  the  great  centre  of  English 
commerce*.     The  Mayor,  an  elected  officer,  with  the  sheriffs 

1  Merewether  and  Stephens,  Boroughs,  i.  894. 

s  Thompaon,  Munieipal  History,  88,  46. 

'  Reference  oocdtb  in  a  Ramsey  charter  to  a  gift  of  land  de  anglica  ofanicta  gilda 
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A.D.  1066    became  responsible  for  governing  the  whole  city,  and  the 
""^^^"       separate  jurisdiction  of  the  barons  in  their  wards  was  super- 
seded ;  but  mercantile  business  was  done  in  the  town  court 
of  the  Husting,  and  not  by  a  gild  merchant. 

In  other  places  the  town  grew  up  under  the  mercantile 
protection ;  this  was  specially  the  case  at  Yarmouth,  where 
the  Cinque  Ports  had  managed  the  herring  fair,  and  a  town 
had  gradually  gathered  beside  the  site  where  this  great 
annual  fair  was  held\  Even  when  this  town  had  obtained 
complete  municipal  privileges — on  the  model  of  those  of 
Oxford — the  bailiflfs  of  the  Cinque  Ports  still  took  their  part 
along  with  the  men  of  Yarmouth  in  the  management  of  the 
fair. 

The  precise  relation  in  which  the  gild  merchant  stood 
towards  the  municipal  constitution  is  a  problemi  to  be  investi- 
gated separately  in  each  single  case;  it  was  generally  an 
important  factor,  but  not  always  equally  important.  There 
are  many  distinct  elements  which  are  combined  in  each  of 
the  complex  groups  which  we  call  a  town ;  the  mere  analysis 
of  the  surviving  oflScers'  shows  how  complex  each  separate 
structure  was.  In  some  the  agricultural  element  is  strong ; 
in  some  the  old  royal  officer,  the  portreeve,  maintained  his 
position  as  head,  through  many  changes^ ;  in  some  a  manorial 
officer,  the  bailiff,  continued  to  hold  sway ;  in  others  we  find 
the  freer  constitution  of  a  Norman  type,  or  at  least  with 
Norman  nomenclature,  in  which  the  mayor,  who  was  a 
popularly  elected  official*,  held  the  reins  of  government.     In 

qnam  ipsi  anglicl  dedenmt  predicte  ecdesie  Sancte  Trinitatis ;  this  occurred  about 
1126.  Bound,  Ancient  Charters  (Pipe  Boll  Society),  25.  For  the  legendaiy  history, 
together  with  other  charters  connected  with  this  gild,  see  Steyens,  History  of 
Abbeyst  n.  84;  see  also  the  Enithtesfe,  Bot.  Hund.  i.  413. 

1  As  in  the  case  of  S.  Ives.    Maitland,  Select  Fleas^  Manarialj  1. 131. 

9  Gonune,  Index  of  Municipal  Offices. 

B  In  the  free  town  of  Hall,  the  Sing's  Warden  was  chief  officer  (Tickell's  Htdl, 
p.  11). 

*  In  the  18th  year  of  Henry  m.  the  citizens  of  Lynn  complained  that  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  had  excommunicated  them  becanse  they  had  created  a  mayor 
among  themselves,  and  had  taxed  and  tallaged  themselves  in  the  said  burgh 
without  his  assent,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  in  the  said  court  that  the 
bishop  should  grant  for  himself  and  his  successors  and  his  church  of  Norwich, 
that  the  said  burgesses  for  the  future  may  choose  and  create  to  themselves  a 
mayor,  whomsoever  they  pleased  of  their  own  body,  to  be  presented  to  the  bishop 
and  admitted  by  him.    Blomefield,  NorfoUk  (Parkin),  vm.  490. 
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some  cases  perhaps  the  Alderman  may  be  a  representative  of  AJ>.  1066 
the  important  contribution  made  by  gilds  merchant  to  the  ~ 
progress  of  the  towns,  though  this  is  at  least  uncertain^ ;  but 
whether  they  left  any  permanent  mark  on  official  nomencla- 
ture or  not,  they  certainly  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  development  of   municipal  constitutions.     It   may  be  Sttf-go- 
worth  while  to  add  a  couple  of  instances  which  serve  to  **'"""***^- 
illustrate,  the  manner  in  which  the  towns  exercised  their 
new  powers  of  self-government 

There  was  an  adequate  reason  for  the  vast  amount  of  Woodm 
building  which  took  place  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  wooden  y^.** 
structures  were  so  easily  destroyed  by  fire;  and  it  was 
specially  desirable  to  substitute  stone  for  timber  houses  in 
towns  where  the  closely  compacted  dwellings  rendered  it  easy 
for  a  fire  to  spread  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  the  work  of 
building  could  hardly  have  proceeded  so  rapidly  as  it  did 
both  in  town  and  countiy  if  England  had  not  been  prospering 
economically.  London  had  su£fered  greatly  from  a  fire  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen  which  destroyed  the  Cathedral  Church 
and  spread  from  the  Bridge  as  &r  as  the  Fleet ;  some  persons 
then  began  to  build  in  stone,  and  it  was  found  that  their 
houses  not  only  served  to  protect  themselves,  but  to  stay  the 
progress  of  any  conflagration.  In  1181  the  citizens  met  and 
agreed  on  an  Assize'  which  should  both  give  facilities  to 
those  who  wished  to  build,  and  might  also  appease  ''the 
contentions  which  sometimes  arise  among  neighbours  about 
boundaries  made  or  to  be  made  between  their  lands,  so  that 
such  disputes  might  be  settled  according  to  that  which  was 
then  provided  and  ordained."  •  All  sorts  of  points  about 
boundary  walls,  with  gutters  for  drainage  and  cesspools  were 
decided,  as  well  as  matters  that  might  give  rise  to  dispute  where 
one  man  owned  a  wdll  and  his  neighbours'  buildings  rested 
on  corbeb  in  that  wall.  The  work  did  not  proceed  with  such 
rapidity  however  as  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  another  fire 
on  the  2nd  of  July  1212,  by  which  London  Bridge  and  very 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as  a  large  number 

1  Gross,  QUda  Mereataria^  72. 

3  Likfir  de  AtUiqui$  Legibua  (Camden  Soc.).    Tomer,  Domestic  Arckitectwre^ 
pp.  17,  275. 
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AJ).  1066    of  men  and  women,  were  destroyed.    The  citizens  met  shortly 

~  afterwards  and  passed  several  ordinances  for  allaying  disputes 

and  purifying  the  city,  as  well  as  for  protecting  it  against 
fire,  'with  the  help  of  God/  Besides  containing  other  points 
of  interest  this  document  gives  us  an  early  instance  of  fixing 
a  maximum  for  the  wage  of  builders^;  and  it  ia  instructive 

A.D.  1666.    to  compare  the  arrangements  with  the  statute  which  was 
passed  after  the  great  fire  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.* 

Sd/-  The  other  duty  of  self-assessment  was  carried  out  by  the 

'  burgesses  of  Colchester  when  they  were  called  upon  to  pay 
their  quota  towards  the  seventh  which  was  granted  in  1295 
to  King  Edward,  as  an  aid  for  his  war  lately  commenced 
against  his  enemies  and  the  rebellious  in  France.  With  this 
object,  sworn  assessment  was  made  by  twelve  burgesses  of 
Colchester  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  every  one  who  lived 
within  the  precincts.  The  inventory  which  was  then  made 
shows  that  Colchester  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  agri- 
cultural condition ;  there  are  comparatively  few  artisans  or 
merchants,  and  their  stock  in  trade  was  very  small  A  coal 
merchant  had  goods  worth  £6.  3^.  4sd. ;  two  tanners  were 
reckoned  at  £7.  Ss,  lOd  and  £8. 1«.  4ad.y  a  pepperer  at  14^.  4kL, 
a  glove-maker  at  80s.  The  tanning  trade  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  common  of  all  industries,  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
tillage'. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  manner  in  which  the  taxes 
were  levied  &om  the  citizens  by  the  Winchester  customs* 
which  have  been  so  much  quoted,  as  well  as  by  an  early 
London^  agreement.  Three  thousand  marks  is  taken  as  the 
usual  quota  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  the  proportion 
to  be  paid  by  different  men,  according  to  their  wealth,  is 
worked  out,  with  a  considerable  desire  to  be  fair,  but  not 
without  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  arithmetic"  of  vulgar 
firactions. 

^  Tomer,  Domestie  Architecture,  281. 

>  IS  &  19  Chftrles  11.  c.  7. 

>  Rot.  Pari.  I.  228 ;  see  also  243. 
*  ArehcBoiogical  Journal^  ix.  78. 

B  Brit.  Mu8.    Add.  14,252.    See  Appendix  C. 

0  Mediieval   calculating  was   done   with   the   help   of    an   abacus.      Ball, 
Mathematica  in  Cambridge^  p.  2. 
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VI.    Royal,  Municipal  and  Manorial  Economy. 

78.     In  the  preceding  sections  it  has  been  necessary  to  aj).  io66 
insist  over  and  over  again  on  the  differences  which  marked  7^ 
out  each  town  and  each  estate  from  every  other.     The  manor  «««^ 
was  an  economic  unit,  organised  by  itself;  so  too  was  each 
town.     There  was  doubtless  a  common  type,  such  as  is  given 
by  the  Rectitudinea,  or  in  the  often  quoted  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  and  other  manors  resembled  this  type  more  or 
less  closely ;  there  was  a  body  of  customs  in  London,  which 
many  other  towns  adopted,  but  each  was  an  independent, 
separately  organised,  and  separately  administered  body.    The 
threads  which  bound  them  all  together  were  their  common 
relations  to  the  crown,  relations  which  were  most  clearly 
defined  by  proceedings  in  the  Exchequer.     The  granting  otrndpro- 
charters  and  multipUcation  of  privileges  is  marked  by  fines,  ^T^ 
and  annual  payments  to  the  Exchequer;  the  stock  on  the    *^'^'"*^' 
manors  and  the  moveables  of  the  subjects  were  scheduled 
so  that  the  owners  might  pay  their  taxes;  the  rights  of 
the  various  tenants  were  questioned  that  the  occasions  and 
terms  of  payment  might  be  properly  known ;  and  thus  the 
whole  details  of  the  position  and  transactions  of  the  various 
subjects  are  reflected  in  the  records  of  the  Exchequer.     This 
IB  the  way  in  which  they  become  known  to  us,  and  it  is 
from  rolls  originally  drawn  up  with  reference  to  fiscal  obli- 
gations that  by  fSur  the  largest  body  of  evidence  in  regard 
to  manorial  industry  and  municipal  commerce  has  come 
down  to  us. 

The  influence  of  the  Exchequer  was  all  pervading,  so  that 
it  was  very  important  that  it  should  be  well  organised  and 
well  administered;  and  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
contemporary  treatise  which  is  devoted  to  this  subject ;  the 
Dudogua  de  Scaccario  is  not  only  an  interesting  description  Dialogut 
of  the  method  by  which  business  was  done,  but  it  is  Ascaeeario. 
valuable  account  of  the  'political  economy'  of  the  time,  or 
at  any  rate  of  what  corresponded  to  it. 

The   dialogue   is  usually,  and  with  much  probability, 
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A.D.  1066   ascribed  to  Richard  Bishop  of  London,  who  as  treasurer  of 

— 1S72  •      •  •  •         •  • 

the  Exchequer  was  intimately  acquainted  with  its  working, 
and  it  is  pervaded  by  a  fine  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
Ogioial  the  duties  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  engaged 
^^^  in  administering  the  royal  revenue.  The  royal  riches,  as 
he  asserts,  served  to  support  the  royal  dignity,  and  the 
power  of  princes  was  raised  by  abundance  and  suffered  by 
the  want  of  it.  This  was  specially  the  case  in  warfare,  but 
attention  to  revenue  was  equally  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  government  in  time  of  peace,  the  building  of 
churches  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Work  of  such  importance 
as  this,  and  which  bore  so  directly  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
civil  power  ordained  by  Ood,  was,  as  the  author  maintains, 
no  unfitting  occupation  for  ecclesiastics.  The  personal 
responsibility  of  kings  to  Ood  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
exercised  their  office  was  generally  recognised  in  medieval 
writings  on  political  subjects  S  but  the  author  passes  on  to 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  care  and  trustworthiness  on  the 
part  -of  the  royal  subordinates  also ;  skill  and  probity  were 
needed  in  every  department  of  the  work. 

Here  as  in  other  matters  we  may  feel  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  ideal  depicted  and  the  actual  practice  of  the 
rojral  officers  of  whose  extortion  we  so  often  read ;  but  after 
all,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  cherish  a  high  ideal,  and  those 
who  fail  to  do  so  will  never  attain  to  an  exalted  standard  of 
in  finance,  actual  couduct.  At  all  events  it  is  characteristic  of  the  time 
that  finance  should  be  treated  as  an  important  department 
of  work  to  be  honestly  done,  as  a  matter  of  duty ;  ajid  not 
merely  regarded  fi-om  the  point  of  view  of  expediency  as  to 
the  convenience  of  raising  and  collecting  the  revenue  in  one 
way  or  in  another. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  a  movement  was  steadily  taking 
place  in  favour  of  having  all  obligations  discharged  in  terms 
of  money,  and  of  rendering  the  money  payments  as  definite 
as  might  be.  The  commutation  of  predial  service  for  money 
on  the   royal   estates,  and   of   actual   service   for  scutage, 

^  It  was  folly  recognised  by  James  L  {Trew  Law,  Works,  p.  209),  that  the 
king  was  responsible  to  God  for  the  good  of  the  people  committed  to  him ;  in 
arguing  that  he  was  not  responsible  to  the  people,  he  makes  no  claim  to  arbitrary 
authority.    For  the  change  in  opinion  on  this  point  see  Lilly,  Century  f'ch,  i. 
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rendered  public  burdens  less  inconvenient  and  less  '  ex-  aj>.  io66 

^  1272. 

pensive'  to  the  subjects  and  more  profitable  to  the  crown; 
by  the  substitution  of  fixed  fines  and  regular  customs  for 
arbitrary  dues  and  prises,  they  were  made  less  'uncertain.' 
Practical  changes  were  being  made  in  accordance  with  Adam 
Smith's  maxims,  but  the  matter  was  not  thought  out  and 
formulated  as  yet.  The  chief  matter  of  importance  in  the  Bow  to 
mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Dialogus  was  to  explain  a  system  ventoion, 
by  which  payments  legally  due  to  the  crown  might  be 
collected  with  as  little  malversation  as  possible.  He  pro- 
pounds no  scheme  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  realm, 
or  increasing  its  power,  or  the  well-being  of  the  subjects; 
such  ultimate  objects  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  his  work, 
because  they  lay  beyond  the  purview  of  the  men  of  his  time ; 
not  till  Edward  had  consolidated  the  realm  was  it  possible  to 
frame  an  economic  policy.  The  Dialogues  is  simply  concerned 
with  the  work  of  admimstration,  and  only  alludes  to  the 
underlying  political  objects  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
necessary  it  was  that  the  administration  should  be  upright 
and  skilful 

At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  work  which  was 
thus  described  and  discussed  was  worth  doing  well ;  it  was  a 
great  thing  to  deviQe  a  good  system  of  accounts  for  the 
finances  of  the  realm.  No  one  in  the  present  day  is  likely 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  keeping  accurate  accounts  Aeeowtta. 
in  business  of  every  kind,  if  for  nothing  else,  as  the  chief 
means  of  removing  temptations  to  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
subordinates.  Agriculture  was  much  the  most  important 
industry  in  England,  but  so  far  as  we  know  landowners  did 
not  attempt  to  keep  accurate  accounts  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  it  is  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  the 
practice  became  general.  The  organisation  of  the  Exchequer 
was  not  only  a  reform  in  the  management  of  royal  finance, 
for  it  also  gave  an  example  of  a  mode  of  keeping  accounts 
which  was  gradually  copied  by  corporations  and  individuals 
for  their  own  private  affairs. 

79.^   From  the  records  that  survive  it  would  appear  that  Manorial 
m  the  ordinary  manorial   estate  there  were  documents  of 
three  different  kinds  which  were  regularly  kept.     In  so  far 
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AJD.  1066  as  these  have  survived  for  any  manor,  we  are  able  to 
reconstruct  a  curiously  complete  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  estate,  which  is  clear  i^  its  main  outlines  and  accurate 
in  the  principal  details,  and  we  may  be  able  to  follow  the 
changes  that  took  place  among  the  tenantry  with  perfect 
certainty. 

Extenta,  The  Eotenta  or  Survey  of  the  Manor  was  the  recorded 

result  of  a  verdict  given  by  a  body  of  jurors  chosen  firom 
among  the  tenants.  This  contained  an  account  of  the  whole 
condition  of  the  estate,  the  buildings  belonging  to  it;  the 
fields  and  stock  on  the  domain,  the  pasturage,  the  amount 
of  wood  and  the  profits  of  the  waste,  the  mills,  fisheries  and 
so  forth.  It  also  enumerated  the  free  tenants  and  stated  the 
terms  of  their  tenure ;  the  villans  and  cottagers,  and  their 
services\  as  well  as  the  patronage  and  other  incidental  rights 
belonging  to  the  manor.  Great  portions  of  the  Hundred 
Molls  practically  consist  of  collections  of  such  surveys,  and 
the  Domesday  Book  is  a  collection  of  abstracts  of  the  sort  of 
information  in  regard  to  each  estate  which  was  subsequently 
embodied  in  the  Extent  It  served  as  a  great  inventory  of 
the  manor  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  or  was  attached  to 
it,  so  that  it  enabled  the  landowner  to  see  at  once  what  his 
revenue  in  each  year  ought  to  be  or  what  item  had  fallen 
short.  The  entries  in  the  Hundred  BoUs  show  us  that  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  the  process  of  substituting  money 
payments  for  actual  service  had  gone  a  long  way.  From 
the  printed  Extents  in  these  Bolls  it  appears  that  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  there  were  three  different 
classes  of  tenants ;  those  who  had  commuted  all  their  services 


1  It  is  to  be  inqtiired  also  of  ciutomary  tenants  that  is  to  wit  how  many  there 
be,  and  how  mach  land  every  of  them  holdeth,  what  works  and  customs  he  doth, 
and  what  the  works  and  customs  of  every  tenant  be  worth  yearly,  and  how  mach 
rent  of  assize  be  paid  yearly  besides  the  works  and  customs,  and  which  of  them 
may  be  taxed  at  the  will  of  the  lord  and  which  not. 

It  is  also  to  be  inquired  of  cottagers  that  is  to  say  what  cottages  and  curtilages 
they  hold,  and  by  what  service,  and  how  much  they  do  pay  by  the  year  for  aU 
their  cottages  and  curtilages.  Extenta  Manerii  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm^ 
usually  assigned  to  4  Ed.  I.  It  is  practically  embodied  in  Fleta^  n.  79  in 
connexion  with  the  duties  of  the  Seneschallus.  It  forms  the  basis  of  Fitzherbert's 
Surveying  which  was  published  in  1623  and  takes  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the 
separate  clauses  of  this  statute.  "^ 
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for  a  definite  money  rent^ ;  those  who  paid  either  actual  AJ>.  1066 
service  or  gave  the  value  of  the^rvicee  in  money  according  " 
as  the  lord  preferred',  and  those  who  still  performed  their 
obligations  either  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  form  of  actual 
service'.  The  intermediate  class  whose  services  were  valued 
in  money,  would  undoubtedly  be  often  called  to  pay  in 
money,  as  when  an  accurate  method  of  keeping  accounts 
was  once  devised  it  was  far  easier  to  collect  the  manoriaf 
dues  once  for  all  in  coin,  than  to  ensure  that  the  various 
services,  of  week  work  and  boon  work,  and  the  various 
payments  of  seed,  fowls  or  eggs  were  properly  and  honestly 
discharged. 

However  the  obligations  were  discharged,  it  was  desirable 
that  the  lord  should  know  what  his  estate  with  its  stock  was 
worth,  and  this  information  recorded  in  writing  is  given  in 
the  £xtent\  The  Domesday  entries,  which  may  be  taken  as 
early  and  previously  unwritten  Extents,  embrace  details 
about  the  goods  and  stock  which  would  in  the  thirteenth 

1  Reddens  pro  omnibiiB  operationibiu  et  seryiciis  qote  anteoessores  sni  facere 
Bolebant.    Rot.  B^nd.  n.  686. 

3  Debet  xxs.  yd  opera  ad  valorem.    Bot,  Hund.  n.  824. 

s  In  some  cases  where  the  services  are  spediled  they  are  also  estunated  n 
terms  of  money.  Et  dictie  precarisB  &c.  appredantur  ad  zyd.  Rot.  Bund.  n. 
494.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  these  entries  by  information  which  Prof.  Maitland 
has  derived  from  the  roUa  of  Cambridgeshire  manors.  The  Wilbnrton  Series 
is  very  complete,  and  shows  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  n.  it  was  the  practice 
to  sell  a  considerable  nomber  of  the  'opera'  in  each  year  to  persons  who  were 
boond  to  do  them,  bat  the  nmnber  of  'opera  vendita*  varies  from  year  to  jrear 
and  rarely  if  ever  exceeds  half  of  the  total  nmnber  of  '  opera'  that  are  dne;  the 
reeve  and  bailiff  had  to  accomit  for  the  '  opera '  not  *  vendita,'  and  show  they  were 
actnaUy  done.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  instances  of  villans  paying  fines  in 
order  to  live  at  regular  money  rents;  the  following  entry  from  16  Ed.  IL  is 
typical  of  many  others.  Johannes  Albin  de  littleport  fecit  flnem  emu  domino 
pro  omnibus  operibos  sois  et  armris  prevenientibas  de  j  plena  terra  (i.e.  12  acres) 
et  de  dnabos  dimidiis  terris  que  tenet  de  bondagio  domini  ita  tamen  qnod  ipse 
reddet  omnem  redditom  asdsmn  et  non  dabit  gallinam,  nee  exit  in  servidis  domini 
et  pro  ista  arrentacione  dat  domino  per  ammm  xxx  solidos. 

^  It  is  obvious  however  that  the  main  elements  in  the  Extent  would  be  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  which  might  be  perpetuated  by  tradition  for  generations 
without  being  reduced  to  writing.  This  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  Deccan  where 
the  collectors  of  the  Land  Bevenue  held  hereditaiy  posts  and  collected  the  Nizam's 
income  by  hereditaiy  knowledge  of  the  quota  due  from  different  persons.  Sir 
Salar  Jung,  suspecting  some  of  these  men  of  dishonesty,  leplaced  them  by  strangers, 
to  the  serious  loes  of  the  revenue  as  the  new  men  had  no  knowledge,  and  could  not 
obtain  any,  of  the  obligations  in  the  way  of  land  revenue  under  which  the  different 
parties  were  living:  this  is  a  present-day  instance  of  an  unwritten  Extent. 
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A.i>.  1066  century  have  been  found  not  in  the  Extent  but  in  the 
^vent-  I'n^vevvtory ;  this  enumerates  the  pigs  and  the  poultry,  as  well 
^»^*  as  the  kitchen  and  dairy  utensils,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
HalL  In  the  Cambridge  University  Library^  there  is  a  tract 
giving  instnictions  as  to  the  taking  of  such  an  inventory,  and 
containing  a  sort  of  schedule  of  the  things  which  would  have 
to  be  entered,  in  a  typical  manor ;  it  is  in  a  fourteenth  cen- 
tury hand-writing,  and  does  not  give  us  an  impression  of  a 
very  sumptuous  household,  even  though  the  Hlall  contained 
various  tressels  for  putting  up  tables  and  "  unum  scaccarium 
cum  familia."  We  may  say  that  the  later  Extents  and 
Inventories,  taken  together,  are  the  fully  developed  forms 
of  the  brief  summaries  of  the  value  of  estates  which  we 
find  in  Domesday  Book,  The  annual  value  is  estimated, 
but  they  record  the  actual  condition  of  the  whole  live  and 
dead  stock  on  (be  estate,  together  with  all  the  pecuniary 
rights  which  the  lord  enjoyed,  and  thus  give  us  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  what  we  should  in  modem  times  call  the 
lord*s  capital. 
Miniatet'B  The  annual  income  which  accrued  from  the  estate  may  be 
^^*'*  *  seen  by  examining  the  accounts  {compotus).  Just  as  Domes- 
day gives  us  the  type  of  the  manorial  extents,  so  the  records 
and  description  of  the  royal  Exchequer,  and  especially  the 
Qreat  Roll  of  ike  Pipe,  which  records  the  payments  made 
by  the  various  sheriffs,  show  us  the  model  from  which 
manorial  book-keeping  was  probably  derived. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  vast  mass  of  compotus  rolls 
which  survive  and  of  the  information  which  can  be  drawn 
from  them  has  been  rendered  generally  available  by  the 
great  work  of  Professor  Thorold  Rogers.  At  present  how- 
ever  we  are  less  concerned  with  the  evidence  they  famish 
as  to  the  history  of  the  times,  than  with  the  pains  that 
were  taken  to  acquire  skill  in  this  particular  branch  of  estate 
Book-  management.  In  the  Cambridge  University  Library  there 
are  two  interesting  forms  for  bailifTs  accounts,  with  brief 
remarks  on  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  kept;  so  far 
as  the  substance  goes  they  are  practically  identical,  but 
they  are    distinct.     One,   which    dates    from   the   time    of 

1  Dd.  vu.  6. 


<« 
*> 
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Edward  I/,  has  special  reference  to  the  audit ;  it  is  intended  a  J).  1066 
to  help  the  lord  to  understand  the  accounts  presented  and  ~^^^^* 
tells  him  to  insist  on  seeing  all  the  tallies  and  letters  of 
quittance  produced.  The  other'  is  meant  to  assist  the 
bailiff  in  writing  the  accounts,  and  tells  him  in  what  order 
the  various  items  should  be  entered ;  it  gives  him  a  choice 
of  two  alternative  modes  of  entering  the  horses;  and  the 
copyist  confesses  that  by  a  stupid  blunder  he  has  entered 
the  heifers  in  the  wrong  place.  It  also  points  out  that 
certain  headings  should  be  inscribed  in  the  margin;  and 
of  course  concludes  with  the  form  of  quittance  by  which 
the  accounts  were  passed. 

There  must  have  been  many  matters  which  were  not  Senriees. 
necessarily  passed  through  the  accounts  at  all ;  where  villans 
rendered  actual  service  this  did  not  always  appear.  The 
bailiff  had  to  get  the  men  to  do  the  work ;  if  they  failed 
to  do  it,  the  prsDpositus,  their  own  official,  had  to  see  to  the 
matter,  as  they  were  collectively  responsible  to  the  lord  for 
work  and  for  rents*;  but  opera  would  not  necessarily  pass 
through  the  accounts  of  money,  though  the  actual  services 
are  often  accounted  for  on  the  back  of  the  roll.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  in  many  compotus  rolls  incidental  allusions 
which  indicate  that  when  they  were  compiled  actual  services 
were  being  exacted.  The  entries  of  opera  vendita  show  us 
the  sums  received  for  commutation  in  that  year,  but  this 
form  of  entry  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  only  a  temporary 
arrangement  and  not  a  regular  rent*.  In  some  cases  the 
bailiff  accounts  in  the  last  entry  on  the  back  of  the  roll 
for  the  services  which  were  not  vendita  that  year,  and 
shows  that  the  full  balance  had  been  rendered^  In  other 
instances  the  accounts  of  the  com  used  prove  that  the 
customary  tenants  did  their  work  and  received  their  rations 
even  when  there  is  no  other  hint  of  actual  service,  and  in 
others  there  are  incidental  memoranda  which  allude  to  the 
matter". 

1  Ee.  i.  1.  >  Dd.  vii.  6.  •  See  Appendix  B. 

*  Compure  Compotus  BoU,  Symondshide,  Herts  (1826),  British  Museum  Add. 
Charters,  28,787. 

6  Mapledurham  (1440),  British  Masemn  Add.  Charters,  27,656.  Wilsford, 
Hampshire  (1447),  British  Museum  Add.  Charters,  27,679. 

6  Chedyngston  Common  (1476),  British  Museum  Add.  Charters,  27,812. 
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A.D.  1066  The  third  important  series  of  documents  consists  of  the 
^owtroOs  ^*^^  EoUs  which  give  us  the  records  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  manorial  courts,  and  enable  us  to  follow  the  history  of 
the  tenantry;  we  can  trace  changes  in  the  persons  who 
occupied  the  different  holdings  and  changes  in  the  terms  at 
which  they  lived.  The  Court  Leet  generally  had  the  view 
of  Frank-pledge  and  was  called  upon  to  inquire  into  many 
matters  of  crime  and  police' ;  the  chief  interest  foPeconomic 
matters,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  courts  enforced 
fair  dealing,  as  in  regard  to  the  assize  of  bread,  and  weights 
and  measures.  The  records  of  manorial  courts  also  note  that 
new  tenants  were  admitted,  or  the  desertion  of  viilans  was 
recorded.  These  rolls  furnish  evidence  of  a  very  valuable 
character  in  regard  to  the  population  of  each  village  and  are 
of  special  importance  in  trying  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the 
Black  DeatL 

80.  From  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  books 
on  the  estate,  we  may  pass  to  the  question  of  the  officials 
who  administered  it.  The  business  of  a  manor  was  very 
elaborate  and  a  great  deal  of  supervision  was  necessary  in 
order  to  ensure  good  management ;  but  if  an  estate  consisted 
of  several  manors  on  which  different  customs  were  in  vogue, 
as  to  measures,  weights  and  so  forth,  the  whole  affedr  became 
far  more  complicated.  The  various  officers  on  a  large  estate 
consisting  of  many  manors  are  described  in  a  tract  entitled 
Senescalda,  It  inculcates  a  high  ideal  of  duty  from  the  lord 
and  each  of  his  subordinates,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  fanciful  to 
urge  that  in  the  plan  the  author  has  adopted  of  describing 
the  working  of  a  manorial  estate  by  enumerating  the  duties 
of  the  various  officers  there  is  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  the 
Dialogus  de  Scaccario.  The  Seneschal,  Bailiff  and  Proposi- 
tus are  treated  at  considerable  length ;  the  Seneschal  was  to 
visit  the  manors  in  turn  and  see  that  the  bailiff  of  each 
estate  did  his  duty ;  he  had  therefore  to  know  the '  extent ' 
and  the  customs  of  each  estate,  so  as  to  be  able  to  overhaul 
the  management.  He  acted  on  behalf  of  the  lord,  but  he 
had  to  show  the  special  warrant  of  the  lord  in  removing 


Senea- 
ealcia. 


^  View  of  Frank-pledge  in  Statutes  of  Realm  assigned  to  17  Ed.  EL    bee  also 
Eitchin,  Jurisdictional 
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a  bailiff  or  exercising  his  authority.     The  bailiff  as  the  lord's  A.D.  1066 

^  "^  ,  ,      1272. 

officer  and  the  prsspositus  as  that  of  the  villans,  had  the  chief 
responsibility  in  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  the  hay- 
ward  was  a  subordinate  officer  who  was  always  present  to 
superintend  whatever  work  was  going  on ;  and  the  respective 
duties  of  the  carters,  ploughman,  swineherd,  shepherd,  cow- 
herd and  dairymaid  need  not  detain  us. 

81.     Such  was  the  complicated  mechanism — the  books  Treatises 
and  accounts  and  officials — by  which  the  management  of  a  ^H,^^^' 
thirteenth  century  estate  was  carried  on.    It  remains  to  notice  "*^^* 
three   treatises  which  deal  not  with  any  one  side  of  the 
matter,  but  with  estate-management  as  a  whole ;  the  one  of 
these  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  of  Henley, 
another  with  that  of  Robert  Orossteste,  but  the  author  of  the 
third  is  unknown. 

Of  Sir  Walter  of  Henley  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  Walter  qf 
statement  in  a  Cambridge  MS.  that  he  was  originally  a 
'  chevalier '  and  afterwards  became  a  Dominican  Friar  ^ ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Internal  evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  was  a  very  shrewd 
individual,  and  the  quaint  .English  and  French  proverbs 
which  he  was  fond  of  quoting  give  point  to  his  remark& 
His  book  takes  the  form  of  advice  given  by  an  old  man  to  his 
grandson  as  to  prudence  in  the  management  of  affairs ;  it  is 
by  little  and  little  that  people  become  rich,  and  by  little  and 
little  they  fall  into  poverty,  and  hence  it  was  important  for 
the  lord  to  know  all  about  his  estate  himself  His  treatise  is 
entitled  Husbandry,  or  as  the  Merton  MS.  adds  Economy, 
husbanding  his  resources ;  but  as  tillage  was  the  main  means 
of  income  it  is  also  a  treatise  on  fanning  both  arable  and 
pasture.  Written  in  French  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
extraordinarily  popular  work  and  deservedly  so ;  there  is  a 
number  of  MSS.  which  still  survive';  the  work  was  translated 
both  into  English'  and  Latin ^  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

liW.  Yii.6. 

s  London,  OniMhall,  Liber  Bom,;  Brit.  Mas.  Add.  6159,  Lansdoume,  1176; 
Paris,  Bib.  Nat..  7011,  8,  8;  Cambridge,  Univ.  Lib.,  Dd,  vu.  6,  Dd.  vii.  14. 
Dd.  zi.  88,  Ee.  L  1,  Bh,  Ui.'  11;  Trin.  GoU.,  0.  9. 26;  Oxford,  Bodleian,  Doace,  98, 
Merton,  occxzi. 

'  London,  Brit.  Mas.,  Sloane ;  Camb.  Unir.  Library,  oniqae  copy  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde;  the  translation  was  mistakenly  attributed  to  Grossteste. 

«  Oxford,  Bodleian,  Digby,  147. 
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AJ).  1066   fourteenth  century.     It  appears  to  have  held  its  ground  as 

~~  the  best  book  on  the  subject,  till  Fitzherbert  published  the 

results  of  his  forty  years  experience  as  a  practical  fanner  in 
1523.  .  It  was  obviously  intended  to  convey  such  information 
on  rural  affairs  that  the  lord  should  be  able  to  exercise  a 
more  effective  supervision  over  his  servants,  and  see  that 
they  did  not  cheat  him.     In  some  points  it  is  hardly  so  fiill 

EuB'  as  an  anonymous  treatise  on  Husbandry^  which  was  probably 

^'  written  about  the  same  time  or  somewhat  earlier,  and  which 
must  have  been  specially  useful  to  landowners  who  were 
beginning  to  have  accounts  presented  in  writing.  It  lays 
down  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  drawing  up  the  account ; 
this  was  to  be  done  by  a  clerk ;  at  the  beginning  comes  a 
statement  of  the  bailiff's  arrears  from  past  years ;  then  the 
receipts  are  to  be  entered,  rents  of  assize  and  other  things 
which  yield  money,  and  the  total  is  to  be  given ;  next  comes 
the  outlay  in  money  on  materials  and  all  necessaries  not 
found  on  the  estate,  and  the  payment  of  all  work  which 
could  be  neither  begged  nor  commanded.  The  treatise  then 
proceeds  to  lay  down  rules  by  which  the  outlay  on  the  estate 
for  materials  and  labour  may  be  as  small  as  possible ;  none 
are  to  be  paid  for  unless  it  is  necessary,  but  estimates  are 
given  to  form  a  guide  in  cases  where  the  resources  of  the 
estate  and  the  labour  of  the  tenants  did  not  suffice,  so  that 
money  had  to  be  paid;  there  are  also  other  estimates  of 
the  probable  returns  from  land  and  stock. 

Orossteau,  The  third  of  these  treatises  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  as 
it  is  the  work  of  a  well-known  author,  and  it  contains 
information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
compiled.  It  is  less  detailed  than  the  work  of  Walter  of 
Henley  but  it  embraces  many  topics  on  which  he  did  not 
touch.  The  treatise  entitled  the  JReules  Seynt  Robert  was 
written  by  Grossteste  for  a  particular  person,  the  countess  of 
Lincoln,  and  consists  of  28  practical  maxims  to  guide  her  in 
the  management  not  only  of  her  estate  but  also  of  her  house- 
hold. Margaret,  Countess  of  Lincoln,  was  left  a  widow  in 
1240,  and  had  the  manors  of '  Ingoldemers,  Throseby,  Houton 

1  Cambridge,  University  lib.  lf^.iii.  11;  S.John's  College,  mimimeiits;  Oxford, 
Merton  College,  coczzi. ;  London,  Brit.  Mas.  Add.  6169 ;  Paris,  Bib.  Nat.  7011, 
8,  S. 
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and  Seggebrock'  assigned  by  the  king  for  her  maintenance,  a  J).  1066 
until  her  dowry  out  of  her  late  husband's  land  should  be  set  ~ 
forth.  In  1242  she  consoled  herself,  and  found  a  natural 
protector  for  her  property,  by  marrying  Walter  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  Qrossteste's  rules  must  have  been  written 
therefore  in  1240  or  1241 ;  he  was  probably  a  friend  of  some 
standing,  as  he  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Chester  when  her 
first  husband  was  constable  of  Chester,  and  her  uncle 
Ranulph  was  in  possession  of  the  Earldom  \ 

As  the  treatise  was  written  for  a  lady,  directions  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  and  the  maintenance  of  live-stock 
were  not  thought  necessary,  and  supervision  on  these  matters 
was  left  to  the  seneschal.  The  countess  was  not  however  to 
trust  everything  to  him  entirely.  She  was  to  know  what  her 
estates  were  worth  and  what  income  they  could  yield  so  that 
she  might  arrange  her  expenses  according  to  that  income. 
The  rules  are  most  detailed  on  points  of  domestic  arrange- 
ment, and  most  of  them  are  concerned  with  the  household 
rather  than  the  estate.  As  ''  the  good  Bishop  "  holds  up  his 
own  establishment  as  a  model,  we  have  in  the  treatise  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  arrangement  and  management  of 
a  large  establishment  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  rules  lay  down  that  servants  and  retainers  are  to  be  HousehM. 
of  good  character,  faithful,  painstaking  and  so  forth,  they  are 
to  do  what  they  are  bid  immediately  without  any  grumbling 
or  contradiction ;  if  they  show  any  such  disloyal  spirit  they 
must  be  dismissed,  for  many  can  be  had  to  fill  their  place& 
The  household  is  to  be  quiet  and  orderly,  and  guests  secular 
or  religious  are  to  be  courteously  received  and  served.  The 
Reules  also  advise  as  to  providing  food.  The  countess  must 
know  exactly  the  available  supplies,  and  then,  when  the 
necessary  quantity  of  com  has  been  subtracted  for  seed  and 
the  payment  of  servants,  the  remainder  can  be  converted 
into  bread  and  ale.  With  bread  and  ale  and  meat  and 
cheese,  which  was  a  standing  dish  at  supper,  the  actual  needs 
of  the  household  were  supplied  from  the  estate ;  luxuries  had 
to  be  bought  at  the  various  fairs  of  the  country,  that  of 
S.  Ives  being  specially  recommended  for  clothes.    The  regu- 

1  Peggip,  Lift  of  Oroasteste,  96. 
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AJ).  1066    lations  of  meals,  even  to  the  setting  of  the  dishes  and  the 
"  way  the  servants  are  to  walk  when  they  approach  the  table, 

are  minute,  but  they  have  more  bearing  on  questions  of 
etiquette  than  of  economy.  I 
Municipal  82.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  no  special  treatises 
on  the  right  management  of  municipal  affairs,  such  as  those 
which  were  compiled  for  the  use  of  thirteenth  century 
landowners  and  their  bailiffs;  mediaeval  ideas  of  political 
right  and  political  duty  are  excellently  reflected  in  the 
fourteenth  century  treatise  on  Money  which  is  printed  in 
the  Appendix  \  The  Opusculum  de  regimine  principum 
attributed  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  contains  a  few  remarks 
on  the  choice  of  a  situation  for  a  city  and  the  respective 
advantages  of  agriculture  and  commerce  as  sources  of  supply: 
he  refers  to  the  Politics,  but  disparages  mercantile  life  in 
a  way  that  recalls  Plato"  rather  than  Aristotle'.  In  any 
case  the  remarks  of  Aquinas  are  somewhat  doctrinaire* — 
an  attempt  at  adapting  ancient  authors,  rather  than  a 
genuine  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  age   in  which   he 

1  See  below,  App.  E.  >  Laws,  iv.  1.  "  Politics,  iv.  (vn.),  6. 

*  Oportet  aniem  at  locas  oonstrnendffi  urbi  electns  non  solum  talis  dt  qui 
salnbritate  habitatores  conservet,  sed  ubertate  ad  victnm  sufficiat.  Non  enim  est 
possibile  maltitadmem  homimim  habitare  ubi  victualimn  non  snppetit  copia. 
UndOf  at  valt  Philosopbos,  com  Xenocrates  architector  peritissimas  Alexandro 
Macedoni  demonstraret  in  qaodam  monte  dvitatem  egregice  fomue  oonstroi 
posse,  interrogasse  fertor  Alexander,  si  essent  agri  qoi  ciyitati  possent  fromen- 
tonim  copiam  ministrare.  Qaod  cam  deflcere  inveniret,  respondit  vitaperandam 
esse,  si  qois  in  tali  looo  civitatem  constraeret.  Sieat  enim  natos  infans  non 
potest  all  sine  natrids  lacte,  nee  ad  incrementam  perdnci ;  sic  dvitas  sine  ciborom 
abondantia  freqaentiam  popali  habere  non  potest.  Dao  tamen  sant  modi  qoibos 
alicai  dyitati  potest  afflaentia  reram  sappetere.  Unas,  qai  dictas  est,  propter 
regionis  fertilitatem  abonde  onmia  prodncentis  qa»  honuutue  vitn  reqaiiit 
necessitas.  Alias  autem  per  mercationis  asam,  ex  qao  ibidem  necessaria  yitae 
ex  diversis  partibas  addacantar.  Primas  aatem  modas  convenieutior  esse 
manifeste  conTindtor.  Tanto  enim  aliqaid  dignias  est,  qaanto  per  se  saffiden- 
tios  invenitnr,  qaia  qaod  alio  indiget,  deficiens  esse  monstratar.  Safficientiam 
aatem  plenias  possidet  dyitas  cai  circomjacenB  regio  sofficiens  est  ad  necessaria 
vitse,  qaam  ilia  qase  indiget  ab  aliis  per  mercationem  aocipere.  Dignior  enim 
est  civitas,  si  abondantiam  rerom  habeat  ex  territorio  proprio,  qoam  si  per 
mercatores  abandeL  Com  hoc  etiam  videtor  esse  secorias,  qoia  propter  beUorom 
eyentos,  et  diyersa  yiaram  discrimina,  de  facili  potest  impediri  yictaalioin  depor- 
tatio,  et  sic  dyitas  per  defectum  victaalium  opprimetar.  Est  etiam  hoc  atilins  ad 
conyersationem  dyilem.  Nam  dyitas  qaie  ad  sai  sastentationem  mercationam 
maltitadine  indiget,  necesse  est  at  continaam  extraneoram  conyictam  patiator. 
Extraneoram  aatem  conyersatio  corrompit  plarimom  dviom  mores,  secondam 
Aristotelis  doctrinam  in  sua  Politica:  qoia  necesse  est  eyenire  at  homines  extrand 
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lived  and  which  saw  so  many  towns  spring  up  as  centres  AJD.  1066 
of  commerce.  Our  knowledge  of  municipal  life  is  dependent  ~" 
not  on  treatises  which  describe  how  it  ought  to  be  carried 
on,  but  on  the  records  which  show  what  actually  took  place 
in  this  town  or  that.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  Court  Leet  at  Manchester,  and  the  strange  variety  of 
work  which  it  undertook ;  we  can  look  at  the  whole  business 
of  the  town,  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  conducted,  and 
the  maxims  which  governed  it,  as  they  are  reflected  in  the 
proceedings  of  these  courts,  and  the  customs  they  enforced. 

Since  the  principal  evidence  is  of  a  special  type,  we  ought  Com- 
to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  nature  of  the  sources  from  protpenty, 
which  it  is  derived  in  case  it  should  give  us  a  one-sided 
representation  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  day.  So  £Bkr  as 
the  burgh  authorities  had  an  economic  policy,  they  desired 
to  promote  communcU  prosperity;  national  prosperity  was 
beyond  their  purview,  individual  prosperity  was  only  of 
interest  to  them,  in  their  official  capacity,  as  it  subserved  the 
prosperity   of   the  town.     Their  economic    regulation   was 

aliis  legibns  et  oonmietndiiubiis  enutriti,  in  mnltiB  aiiter  a^^ant  qnam  sint  dvinm 
mores;  et  sic  dmn  ciyes  ezemplo  ad  agenda  similia provocantor, ciTilis conversatio 
pertnrbatnr.  Botbiu  ai  dves  ipsi  mercationibas  faerint  dediti,  pandetnr  plnribas 
vitiis  aditns.  Nam  com  negotiatormu  stndiom  maxime  ad  Inonun  tendat,  per 
negotiationis  wnan  capiditas  in  cordibns  civimn  tradadtor,  ex  quo  conyenit  at  in 
dvitate  omnia  fiant  venalia,  et  fide  subtracta  locus  fraudibus  aperitur,  publicoque 
bono  contempto  proprio  commodo  qnisqne  deserriet,  deflcietqne  Tirtntis  stadium, 
dam  honor  yirtatis  pnemiam  onmibas  deferetor:  onde  necesse  erit  in  tali  dvitate 
civilem  conversationem  corrampi.  Est  etiam  negotiationis  asas  contrarias  qoam 
plarimam  exercitio  militari.  Negotiatores  enim  dnm  ambram  colont,  a  laboribas 
vacant,  et  dam  fraantar  delidis,  moUescant  animo,  et  corpora  reddantor  debilia, 
et  ad  labores  militares  inepta:  ande  secandam  jara  dvilia  negotiatio  est  mHitibas 
interdicta.  Deniqae  dvitas  ilia  solet  esse  magis  padfica  cajas  popolas  rarios 
congregatar,  minasqae  intra  arbis  mcenia  residet.  Ex  freqaenti  enim  hominam 
eoncorsa  dator  oocasio  litibas,  et  seditionibas  materia  ministratar.  Unde  secan- 
dam Aristotelis  doctrinam  atilias  est  qaidem  qaod  popalas  extra  dvitates 
exerceatar,  qaam  qaod  intra  dvitatis  moenia  jagiter  commoretar.  Si  aatem 
dvitas  sit  mercationibas  dedita,  maxime  necesse  est  at  intra  arbem  dves 
resideant,  ibiqae  mercationee  exerceant.  Melios  igitar  est  qaod  dvitati  victaaliam 
copia  sappetat  ex  prqpriis  agris,  qaam  qaod  dvitas  sit  totaliter  negotiationi 
expodta.  Nee  tamen  negotiatores  omnino  a  dvitate  oportet  exdadif  qaia  non 
de  fadli  potest  inveniri  locas  qai  dc  omnibas  vitte  neoessariis  abandet  qaod  non 
indigeat  aliqaibas  aliande  allatis;  eoramqae  qaie  in  eodem  loco  saperabandant, 
eodem  modo  reddetar  moltis  damnosa  copia,  si  per  mercatoram  offldam  ad  alia 
loca  transferri  non  possent.  Unde  oportet  qaod  perfecta  dvitas  moderate  meroa- 
toribas  atator.    De  reg.  prine,  n.  8. 

15—2 
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A.D.  1066   chiefly  iutended  to  develop  the  trade  of  the  buigesees  so 
"  that  they  might  be  able  to  pay  their  dues;  in  this  re- 

spect their  schemes  of  policy  were  narrower  than  those  of 
the  mercantilists,  who  aimed  at  the  development  of  national 
resources,  and  less  personal  than  those  of  modem  writers,  who 
urge  that  it  is  practically  wise  to  allow  to  each  individual 
the  greatest  possible  scope  for  accumulating  wealth.  But 
because  the  communal  interest  comes  to  the  front,  we  need 
not  idealise  the  characters  of  the  merchants  of  the  day,  and 
suppose  that  they  were  entirely  guided  in  all  their  trans- 
actions by  impersonal  sentiments. 
^^r.  So  £Bur  as  the  affiedrs  of  individual  workers  or  dealers  came 

before  the  courts  they  of  course  tried  to  do  what  was  fair 
between  man  and  man;  and  in  their  customs  we  find  the 
record  of  their  practical  wisdom  and  experience.  They  had 
not  necessarily  a  very  high  ideal  of  Christian  duty,  and  their 
gilds  merchant  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  religious  side 
of  life  very  markedly  developed* ;  but  they  felt  that  *  honour- 
able thing  was  convenable'  for  the  men  of  the  town,  and 
they  tried  to  enforce  what  was  fair  as  to  a  day's  work  and  a 
day's  pay,  and  to  secure  that  transactions  should  be  conducted 
on  reasonable  terms, — that  the  buyer  should  pay  a  reasonable 
sum  for  an  article  on  which  the  seller  made  a  reasonable 
profit.  But  we  must  again  remember  that,  though  the 
courts  and  their  customs  embodied  this  view,  it  was  not 
necessarily  the  line  taken  by  each  individual  tradesman.  The 
mediaeval  craftsman  would  scamp  his  work,  and  the  mediaeval 
merchant  try  to  pass  off  inferior  articles  at  high  prices,  but  we 
only  hear  of  him  when  he  was  found  out  The  ordinances  of 
gilds  and  regulations  of  towns  set  a  standard  to  which  the 
honest  citizen  would  wish  to  conform,  so  that  he  might  hold 
an  honourable  place  in  the  town ;  the  rules  would  thus  affect 
personal  morality  favourably.     But  if  all  men  had  lived  up 

^  Nor  the  chAiitable  side  either:  the  Scotch  burghs  were  more  careful  to 
protect  the  towns  against  infection  from  leprosy  than  to  provide,  as  a  body,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  lepers.  The  leper  who  persisted  in  entering  the  town  was 
to  have  his  clothes  burnt,  and  to  be  "throst  forth  naked.*'  Statuta  OUde,  c  18. 
Burgh  Lama  q/ScotUmd,  p.  72. 

In  seyeral  towns  earefol  arrangements  were  made  for  the  protection  of  orphans 
and  their  property;  London  (Sharpe,  WilUf  xlyi.),  Dover  (I^on,  Dover,  n.  276), 
Sandwich  (n>id.  n.  805). 
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to  a  high  ideal,  and  done  their  work  in  the  best  way  from  A.D.  loee 
mere  love  of  it,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  either 
craft  gilds  or  ordinances  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark. 

There  are  several  distinct   types   of   document   which 
amply  illustrate  the  current  practice  of  the  municipal  courta 

L  With  reference  to  the  discharge  of  communal  obliga-  Aasesa- 
tions  to  the  Crown,  we  have  a  scheme  for  the  assessment  of 
the  citizens  in  London,  when  the  king  took  three  thousand 
marks  from  the  county  of  Middlesex  ^  and  various  inventories  . 
of  goods  which  were  made  in  connexion  with  a  levy  of  a 
fifteenth  or  tenth  on  moveables.  But  we  have  also  records  of  Competi- 
the  struggle  to  prevent  foreigners  (whether  aliens  or  not)  eigr^rs, 
from  competing  injuriously  with  the  burgesses.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  on  this  point  to  London  customs 
which  purport  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor; and  the  same  policy  continued  through  the  middle 
ages  till  the  Tudor  time,  when  this  exclusive  municipal  life 
was  absorbed  in  the  wider  economy  of  the  nation.  Foreigners 
were  not  to  sell  by  retail,  and  they  were  not  to  sell  goods  to 
one  another,  because  such  business  could  be  done  by  burgesses, 
and  those  who  paid  rates  believed  they  were  fairly  entitled  to 
be  protected  from  injurious  competition  in  their  regular 
callings.  Still  more  strongly  did  they  reprehend  the  conduct 
of  the  burgess  who  was  disloyal  to  his  own  town,  and  entered 
into  arrangements  with  foreigners,  which  made  for  his  private 
profit  and  that  of  an  unfree  partner  but  were  opposed,  in 
spirit  at  all  events,  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  town  authori- 
ties in  the  interest  of  the  community  under  their  charge. 

At  the  same  time  the  townsmen  were  fully  aware  that  FaetliHes 
they  would  prosper  better  if  their  burgh  was  frequented  by^^^J^SI 
foreign  merchants  who  used  it  as  a  centre  for  wholesale 
import  trade,  and  purchased  products  for  export.  With  this 
object  they  provided  the  stranger  with  facilities  for  recovering 
his  debts;  and  the  letters  which  passed  between  different 
towns  gave  rise  to  a  very  elaborate  system  of  inter-municipal 
communication  in  regard  to  debta  We  are  also  able  to 
learn  something  of  the  means  by  which  these  debts  were 
discharged ;  letters  of  credit  were  in  common  use,  and  bills 

1  Appendix  C. 
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AJ>.  1066  of  exchange  passed  between  the  Italian  bankers  and  their 
oonespondents,  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  Just  as  we  have 
found  that  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  marked 
by  improvements  in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  and  that  the 
practice  was  introduced  on  many  estates,  so  we  may  say 
that  the  same  period  gives  us  early  examples  of  the  use  of 
instruments  of  credit\  The  debts  due  to  Gascon  merchants 
by  Londoners  were  registered' ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  city 

A.D.  1299.  was  used  by  Edward  I.  to  conduct  a  great  fiscal  operation  and 
to  pay  to  knights  in  Gascony  the  sum  of  £1049.  ISs.  lld.\ 
for  which  they  were  reimbursed  by  the  sheriff  out  of  the 
forms  of  the  city  and  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

iL  In  the  attempt  to  do  the  fair  thing  between  man  and 
man,  many  regulations  were  framed  on  matters  which  we 
now  allow  to  take  their  own  course.    At  the  same  time  there 

EeasonabU  IB  an  obvious  advantage  in  thinking  out  the  fiGdr  price  and 
settling  it,  where  tlus  can  be  done.  There  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  having  an  authoritative  tariff  as  to  the  reason- 
able cab  feure,  and  the  maintenance  of  regulations  in  regard  to 
those  vehicles  does  not  in  all  probability  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  trade ;  so  long  as  the  regulations  are  wise, 
they  subserve  the  comfort  of  the  public  and  the  good  of  the 
trade.  In  the  circumstances  of  mediaeval  commerce,  when 
there  were  comparatively  slight  fluctuations  in  the  conditions 
for  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  and  labour  was  such 
a  very  important  element  in  the  cost  of  production,  it  was 
almost  as  easy  to  frame  similar  regulations  for  reasonable 
transaction  in  trades  of  all  sorts,  as  it  is  to  fix  rates  for  cab- 
hire  in  the  present  day. 

There  were  of  course  varieties  of  season,  and  the  food 
supply  was  necessarily  drawn  from  a  comparatively  limited 
area,  so  that  a  local  scai'city  would  affect  prices  more  than  it 

Com.  does  in  the  present  day.  The  price  of  corn  was  necessarily 
left  to  be  settled  by  competition,  and  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  try  and  ensure  that  this  competition  should  be  public, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  attempts  to  make  a  profit  by 

1  For  speeimens  see  E.  A.  Bond  in  Archceologia,  zxvin.  207 — 320.    £ndemann, 
Studien,  i.  82. 

3  Bdpit,  Collection^  No.  zvm.  '  Ibid.  No.  lvi. 
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speculative  transactions  or  by  creating  an  artificial  scarcity :  A.D.  1066 
prohibitions  of  engrossing,  and  retailing  had  this  object  in  ~^ 
view.  Common  folk  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  man  who 
was  able  to  secure  a  monopoly  by  engrossing  or  by  bupng 
up  the  available  supply  of  any  article,  would  retail  on  terms 
that  were  to  his  own  profit  but  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
community.  But  when  the  price  of  com  had  adjusted  itself 
by  '  the  higgling  of  the  market,'  a  sliding  scale  could  be  used 
to  adjust  the  price  of  bread,  so  that  the  baker  might  recoup 
his  expenses  and  get  a  {air  profit,  while  the  public  would  be 
supplied  at  rates  which  were  not  excessive.  This  sliding 
scale  was  known  as  the  Assize  of  Bread;  it  was  certainly 
framed  in  th^  time  of  Henry  II.,  but  this  need  not  have  been 
the  first  attempt  at  formulating  it. 

When  the  price  of  food  was  thus  known  it  was  possible 
and  '  reasonable '  to  assign  rates  of  wages ;  in  the  time  of  Wages, 
Henry  IL  wages  were  apparently  intended  to  vary  along 
with  the  price  of  bread,  and  in  and  after  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
this  scheme  was  carried  out  with  more  or  less  success  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace;  at  other  times  the  authorities  were 
content  with  fixing  a  maximum  rate.  When  the  whole 
attempt  was  finally  abandoned  at  the  beginning  of  the  a.d.  I8I8. 
present  century,  the  crying  necessity  was  the  enactment  of 
a  minimum  rate  below  which  wages  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall' ;  but  it  was  generally  feared  that  the  attempt  to  enforce 
such  a  standard  was  impracticable,  and  that  if  successful  it 
would  so  limit  the  field  of  employment  as  to  cause  increased 
misery. 

Some  attempt  was  also  made  at  enforcing  a  standard  of 
quality  in  the  goods  exposed  for  sale ;  we  read  of  an  assize  a.d.  1197. 
of  cloth  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.'  This  might  have  been 
devised  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  purchasers  of 
imported'  cloth,  but  it  would  also  serve  as  a  standard  for  the 
weavers,  as  the  manufacture  was  gradually  developed  in 
England  and  Wales  \ 

^  Parliamentary  BUtory,  xzxxv.  1428.  >  Boger  of  Hoyeden,  iv.  83. 

•  As  in  1328.    2  E.  IQ.  c.  14. 

4  In  the  Winchester  usages,  m  recorded  in  the  thirteenth  centary,  it  is  insisted 
that  the  doth  should  he  made  of  a  length  and  hreadth  "according  to  the  old  assize 
of  the  mistery."    ArcJuEclogical  Jowmalt  zz.  70. 
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matter  of  policy;  but  there  was  another  authority  which 
Christian  dealt  with  what  was  right  and  wrong  as  a  matter  of  Christian 
^  ^'  duty.  The  discipline  of  penance,  and  the  canons  which  were 
enforced  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  framed,  not  with 
reference  to  burghal  prosperity,  but  in  the  hope  of  detecting 
and  suppressing  the  greed  of  gain.  In  earlier  times  there 
had  been  very  sweeping  condemnations  which  would  have 
included  almost  every  kind  of  trading^ :  but  it  was  obviously 
impossible  to  enforce  such  prohibitions.  Even  though  it 
might  be  admitted  that  the  merchant's  life  was  one  of  many 
temptations,  since  there  were  so  many  opportunities  of  fraud, 
it  by  Qo  means  followed  that  he  always  yielded  to  them. 
The  difficulty  became  more  pressing  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  when  trade  was  generally  extending; 
and  if  the  evils  were  really  to  be  met,  it  could  only  be  done 
by  finding  the  inner  grounds'  of  the  prohibition,  and  applying 
it  equitably  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent cases.  The  question  of  buying  and  selling  was  one  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance,  and  deserves  consideration 
first  of  all:  and  we  find  that  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy 
reflection  had  gone  so  £Eur  on  this  matter  that  it  had  been 
possible  to  formulate  a  doctrine  of  price. 
Object  of  Modem  theory  assumes  that  in  buying  and  selling  each 

a^  man  will  do  what  is  most  to  his  own  private  advsintage,  and 

doch^  thus  explains  how  the  prices  of  different  classes  of  goods  tend 
contrasted,  to  be  determined  on  this  assumption :  it  merely  attempts  to 
give  an  explanation  of  actual  practice.  But  the  mediaeval 
doctrine  of  price  was  not  a  theory  intended  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  society,  but  it  was  laid  down  as  the  basis  of 
rules  which  should  control  the  conduct  of  society  and  of 
individuals.  At  the  same  time  current  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  so  fully  formed  in  acoordsince  with  it  that  a  brief 


1  Qnicanqae  tempore  messis  vel  yindexniie  non  necessitate  sed  propter  capidi* 
tatem  comparet  annonam  rel  Tinnin,  verb!  gratia  de  daobns  denariis  oomparet 
anmn  xnodinin,  et  serrat,  nsqne  dnin  vendatnr,  denanis  qnatnor,  ant  aex,  aut 
amplins,  hoc  tnrpe  memm  didmns.  Codex  Legis  Ctuumici,  9,  C.  14,  q.  4.  See 
also  0. 1,  G.  14,  q.  8,  and  e.  8,  C.  14,  q.  8. 

9  Neumann,  Oesckichte  des  Wucherst  p.  16. 
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examination  of  the  doctrine  of  a  juist  price  will  serve  to  set  aj>.  io66 
the  practice  of  the  day  in  clearer  light. 

In  regard  to  other  matters  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  public  opinion  was  swayed  by  practical  experience,  and 
how  &r  it  was  really  moulded  by  Christian  teaching — ^this  is 
the  case  in  regard  to  usury.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  doctrine  of  price ;  the  whole  conception  of  a  just 
price  appears  to  be  purely  Christian^ ;  it  is  unknown  to  the 
Civil  Law',  sind  had  as  little  place  in  Jewish  habits  as  it  has 
in  modem  society;  but  it  really  underlies  a  great  deal  of 
commercial  and  gild  regulation  and  it  is  constantly  implied 
in  the  early  legislation  on  mercantile  affairs. 

S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  treatment  of  the  subject  iaA^umaa, 
classical,  assumed  that  everything  has  a  just  price, — that 
there  is  some  amount  of  money  for  which  it  is  right  that  the 
owner  of  the  ware  should  exchange  it.  He  does  not  discuss  the 
conditions  on  which  this  depends ;  as  it  is  of  more  practical 
importance  that  we  should  understand  how  the  just  price  of 
anything  is  to  be  known.  The  just  price  is  not  an  arbitrary 
demand ;  as  an  extortionate  dealer  may  obtain  an  absurd 
price  when  he  sees  that  he  can  drive  a  hard  bargain ;  or  a 
man  in  need  may  be  willing  to  part  with  some  heirloom 
for  a  mere  trifle :  for  in  the  one  case  there  is  unfair  gain,  in 
the  other  a  real  sacrifice.  The  just  price  is  known  by  the 
common  estimation  of  what  the  thing  is  worth ;  it  is  known  Common 
by  public  opinion  as  to  what  it  is  right  to  give  for  that 
article,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

So  far  we  have  a  parallel  with  modem  doctrine;  the 
medisBval  'just  price'  was  an  abstract  conception  of  what  is 
right  under  ordinary  circumstances, — it  was  admittedly  vague, 
but  it  was  interpreted  by  common  estimation.  Modem 
doctrine  starts  with  a  '  normal '  value  which  is  '  natural '  in  a 
regime  of  firee  competition;  this  too  is  a  purely  abstract 
conception,  and  in  order  to  apply  it  we  must  look  at  common 
estimation  as  it  is  shown  in  the  prices  actually  paid  over  a 
period  when  there  was  no  disturbing  cause. 

1  ThoDgh  paiily  based  on  Aristotle,  Ethiesi  v.*  tad  Politics,  i.  10.    See 
B.  Thomas,  Sumrna^  2a,  2a,.q.  77  a,  1,  4. 
*  Ashley,  Ecooiomic  Btttory,  182. 
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or  normal  or  just  price  according  to  either  the  medieval  or 
the  modern  view ;  but  whereas  we  rely  on  the  *  higgling  of 
the  market'  as  the  means  of  bringing  out  what  is  the 
common  estimate  of  any  object,  mediaeval  economists 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  common  estimation 
into  operation  beforehand,  and  by  the  consultation  of  experts 
to  calculate  out  what  was  the  right  price.  If  'common 
estimation '  was  thus  organised,  either  by  the  town  authori- 
ties or  gilds  or  parliament,  it  was  possible  to  determine 
beforehand  what  the  price  should  be  and  to  lay  down  a  rule 
to  this  effect ;  in  modern  times  we  can  only  look  back  on  the 
competition  prices  and  say  by  reflection  what  the  common 
estimation  has  been. 

It  was  of  course  felt  that  this  mode  of  detecting  the  just 
price  was  not  very  precise,  and  indeed  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  determine  the  just  price  of  any  article  absolutely.  The 
obvious  fact  that  the  seasons  varied  made  it  clear  that  the 
Reptdated  price  of  food  could  not  be  fixed  once  for  all.  They  did  think 
prices,  £^  ^^  desirable  then  to  settle  them  as  much  as  possible,  so 
as  to  leave  less  room  for  arbitrary  demands  and  unreasonable 
rates.  The  real  question  is  not  whether  prices  can  be  defi- 
nitely fixed,  but  how  far  they  can  be  fixed  at  any  given  time. 
Even  in  the  present  day  certain  economists  contend  that  it 
is  possible  to  settle  authoritatively  the  relation  of  exchange 
between  gold  and  silver ;  for  barristers'  and  doctors'  fees,  as 
well  as  for  railway  and  cab  fares,  there  is  a  fixed  and  definite 
tariff;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
determinate  prices  so  far  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  may 
be  sure  that  there  was  very  little  difficulty  about  including  a 
large  range  of  articles  in  the  thirteenth.  At  the  same  time 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas  would  have  admitted  that  the  just  price 
could  not  be  so  definitely  settled  that  it  was  a  positive 
duty  to  take  that  and  no  other ;  all  that  could  be  done  was 
to  point  out  things  that  must  be  avoided  and  that  were 
uujust.  The  conception  of  a  just  price  was  used  not  as  a 
positive  guide,  but  as  a  negative  test  which  might  assist 
men  to  avoid  what  was  wrone. 
iu price,  irnces  assigned  by  common  estimation  would  sometimes 
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be  hififh  and  sometimes  low  accordincf  as  an  article  was  A.D.  1066 
plentiful  or  not ;  the  just  price  varied  from  time  to  time  for 
such  commoditiea  Nor  was  it  unjust  for  a  man  to  sell  an 
article  for  more  than  he  had  paid  for  it  as  its  just  price,  if 
there  had  been  a  change  of  circumstances ;  such  a  change  of 
time  or  place  that  he  deserved  remuneration  for  some  trouble 
in  oonnezion  with  transport  or  for  other  service  rendered 
But  it  was  unjust  to  try  to  get  an  arbitrary  price ;  that  is,  to 
try  to  form  a  ring,  or  to  speculate  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  demand  an  extortionate 
price.  If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  guilty  of  the  ana- 
chronism of  trying  to  summarise  medieval  doctrine  in 
modem  terms,  we  should  say  that  they  thought  it  unjust  to 
sell  without  conscious  reference  to  what  is  now  called  the 
cost  of  production.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  give  a 
positive  justification  for  the  profit  of  the  man  who  bought  to 
sell  again;  all  that  moralists  could  say  was  that  under 
certain  circumstances  it  was  not  wrong  to  do  so,  and  practical 
men  kept  a  suspicious  eye  on  the  dealings  of  middlemen. 

The  practical  men  who  held  that  certain  forms  of  transac-  Forms  of 
tion  were  wrong  were  able  to  draw  a  pretty  definite  line,  and  and 
to  enforce  it  strictly.  The  moralist  who  had  to  consider  the  J^^^<. 
motives  in  the  heart  was  in  a  more  difficult  position ;  in  all 
mercantile  transactions  there  was  a  real  danger  of  greed  of 
gain;  but  mercantile  deaUngs  were  for  the  common  good  of 
mankind  and  must  be  carried  on,  despite  the  possible  danger. 
Commerce  might  be  carried  on  for  the  public  good  and 
rewarded  by  gain,  and  it  was  only  sinful  if  it  was  conducted 
simply  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  gain.  The  ecclesiastic  who 
regarded  the  merohant  as  exposed  to  temptations  in  all  his 
dealings,  would  not  condemn  him  as  sinful  unless  it  were 
clear  that  a  transaction  was  enterod  on  solely  from  greed,  and 
hence  it  was  the  tendency  for  moralists  to  draw  additional 
distinctions,  and  refuse  to  pronounce  against  business  practices 
where  common-sense  did  not  rive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  ^ 

CircA 

Remuneration  for  undertaking  risk  was  at  first  prohibited^ ;  a.d.  12so. 

1  c.  19,  Deeret.  Qrtg.  IX.  v.  19.  Naviganti  vel  ennti  ad  nimdmas  certam 
mntoans  pecanisB  quaDtitatem,  pro  eo,  quod  sosdpit  in  se  pericnltmi,  receptums 
aliqnid  ultra  sortem  nsnrariiis  est  censendns.  This  has  been  sometimes  interpreted 
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ment  of  Edward  III.  however  adhered  to  the  older  view  and 
took  the  stricter  line  in  legislating  for  trade  with  Oascony^. 

84.  The  condemnation  of  usury  in  all  its  forms  was 
decided:  but  in  this  matter  too  we  see  how,  through  an 
unwillingness  to  pronounce  that  current  transactions  were 
necessarily  sinful,  distinctions  were  drawn  and  excuses 
recognised,  which  gradually  diminished  the  force  of  the 
ecclesiastical  prohibition,  and  which  gave  rise  to  all  sorts 
Evanona.  of  ingenious  evasiona  One  of  these  has  been  mentioned 
above,  as  practised  by  the  Caursines;  another  is  explained 
by  Mr  Round'  as  effected  by  an  agreement  to  lease  lands 
at  a  nominal  rent  to  the  lender;  the  nominal  rent  was  to 
be  paid  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal  by  yearly  instaU 
ments,  while  the  creditor  gained  by  the  dilBTerence  between 
the  nominal  rent  and  real  value  of  the  land.  Lay  opinion 
and  municipal  courts  appear  to  have  been  less  lenient  than 
the  ecclesiastics'. 

S.  Thomas  Aquinas'  reasoning  on  usury  for  money  loans 
only  becomes  intelligible  in  connexion  with  the  distinctions 
drawn  in  Roman  Law.  If  you  give  a  loan  of  money  (mvtuum) 
you  part  with  property  in  the  article,  and  if  you  subsequently 
acquire  property  in  a  similar  article  you  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
You  do  not  have  the  use  of  the  money  you  lent,  but  neither 
do  you  have  the  risks  which  always  attach  to  property.  But 
if  you  demand  payment  for  the  use  of  your  property,  and 
insist  on  its  being  replaced  as  well,  you  charge  for  something 
that  has  no  existence,  for  money  can  only  be  used  by  spending. 
When  you  handed  over  the  property  in  the  money  to  your 
neighbour  you  knew  he  was  going  to  spend  it,  for  that  is  the 


Aquinas, 


Use. 


as  a  clerical  error  for  non  est  censendiis.  For  aathorities  who  take  it  thae  see 
Nemnann,  Oesehichte  des  Wuchera,  17  n.  For  those  who  take  it  as  prohibitive  see 
Ginepro  da  Diedmo,  La  Griustissia  de'  ContratH,  94  n.  The  MS.  authority 
together  with  the  remarks  of  the  peendo-Thomas  in  the  Opuaculum  de  ueurU 
appear  to  me  condnsive  in  favour  of  taking  the  sentence  as  it  stands. 

I  27  Ed.  m.  c.  6.    See  below,  p.  294. 

*  Ancient  Charters^  94.  The  kind  of  coUnsive  bargain  here  described  was 
apparently  condemned  in  1163  by  a  decretal  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    o.2,  Decret.  Greg,  IX,  v.  19. 

8  See  below,  p.  826.  The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  my  C%mCia» 
Opinion  on  Usury ,  pp.  80 — 88. 
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only  use  he  can  put  it  to;  since  he  has  bargained  for  aAJ).  1066 
reimbursement  of  your  property  it  is  unfair  to  make  him  pay  -""• 
for  the  use  of  that  which  has  become  his  own  property  and  is 
held  at  his  own  risk  Of  course  if  he  does  not  apply  for  the 
money  in  order  to.  spend  it,  but  for  purposes  of  display,  the 
case  is  different ;  he  will  then  return  the  pieces  of  silver,  and 
it  is  a  case  of  hiring  (pecunia  locata),  just  like  that  of  a  horse 
or  a  house.  Bullion  in  the  form  of  plate  might  often  be  thus 
used ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  treating  wealth  which  has 
been  handed  over  to  be  the  property  of  another  for  a  time  in 
the  way  one  may  fairly  do  with  goods  that  are  only  hired 
out  but  remain  the  property  of  the  original  owner\ 

Again  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  money  we  see  that  it  Money. 
has  been  devised  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  it 
does  greatly  &cilitate  the  natural  type  of  exchange  where 
mutual  needs  are  satisfied  by  bartering  the  product  of  each 
other's  work.  But  to  treat  it  as  a  source  of  gain  is  to  divert 
it  from- its  proper  function  and  thus  to  make  gain  where  no 
gain  naturally  accrues.  This  argument  might  have  some 
force  if  we  took  the  attitude  of  classical  writers  and  stigma- 
tised all  trading  for  gain  as  base ;  but  when  we  allow  that 
certain  transactions  are  permissible  when  xmdertaken  in  the 
hope — but  not  for  the  sake — of  gain,  it  has  no  longer  the 
same  force.  The  distinction  may  seem  a  mere  subterfuge, 
but  it  was  of  real  practical  importance,  as  it  served  to  mark 
out  that  some  modes  of  dealing*  were  wrong.  To  bargain 
for  gain  as  a  certainty,  however  the  transaction  turns  out, 
and  to  bargain  for  a  share  in  the  gains  but  none  in  the 
risks  of  business,  was  to  trade,  not  merely  in  the  hope  but 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  From  this  standpoint  however  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  the  lawfulness  of  compensation  not  only 
for  actual  loss  (damnum  emergens)  but  for  the  cessation  of 
gain  (lucnmi  cessans)  from  the  use  of  one's  capital.  The 
former  of  these  is  explicitly  admitted  in  writings  attributed 
to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas',  and  the  latter  is  discussed  with 

1  SvmnuBf  2a,  2(b,  q.  78  ft,  1. 

>  As  dealing  on  eomniisBion.    Statuta  OUde^  c.  25.    Burgh  Lcaos  of  SeotUmdt 
76. 

>  Summa,  %i,  2<e,  q.  78  a,  2,  and  q.  62  a,  4.    See  also  more  fully  in  the 
upmioos  Optueidum  de  UaurUj  c.  7. 
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force  out  of  the  prohibition ;  and  thus  the  arguments,  which 
had  their  first  bearing  on  the  status  of  classes  in  a  heathen 
city,  lose  their  conclusiveness  when  applied  to  the  rectitude 
/  of  motive  and  conduct  in  a  Christian  man. 
Exeep-  But  Still  further  modifications  became  necessary.     It  was 

obvious  that  a  man  might  fairly  desire  to  be  paid  when  he 
incurred  the  possibility  of  losing  all  he  had  lent,  or  when  he 
was  put  to  inconvenience  by  the  failure  of  the  borrower  to 
return  the  goods  at  the  right  time.  In  such  cases  as  these 
justice  seemed  to  require  that  the  lender  should  be  recom- 
pensed, and  hence  we  have  the  permission  of  receiving 
payment  on  the  ground  of  periadum  sortis.  This  was  the 
ground  of  the  permission  which  fcsrms  nauticum  enjoyed*, 
and  the  various  maritime  customs*  show  how  wide  this 
practice  was.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  explicitly 
condemned  by  Gregory  IX.' 

A  further  reason  for  payment  of  more  than  the  sum 
borrowed  was  found  in  the  poma  conventixmalia  which  seems 
to  have  been  most  generally  recognised ;  a  delay  in  repay- 
ment might  obviously  inflict  serious  damage  on  the  lender, 
and  this  gave  occasion  for  additional  payments  by  the  debtor; 
this  obligation  takes  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  contracts 
between  borrowers  and  lenders  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
case  of  Antonio  and  Shylock  has  made  it  familiar  to  us  all. 

Partly  then  firom  the  doctrine  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
partly  firom  the  practice  of  a  Christian  country  like  England, 
we  find  that  many  exceptions  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
prohibition  of  usury  were  tolerated.  It  is  clear  that  on  one 
or  other  of  these  reasons  almost  every  loan  might  claim  a 
certain  amount  of  interest,  and  the  whole  doctrine  might 
have  become  a  dead  letter.     But  with  certain  well-known 

1  SumnuB,  2a,  2a;,  q.  78  a,  2.  Sed  ille  qui  coxmnittit  pecimiam  soam  vel 
mercatori  vel  artifici  per  modam  Bocietatas  cnjasdam,  n<m  tranafert  dominiam 
pecnnuB  snse  in  ilium,  sed  remanet  ejus ;  ita  qnod  cam  pericnlo  ipsins  mercator 
de  ea  negotiatnr,  vel  artifex  operatnr;  et  ideo  sic  licito  potest  partem  lacri  inde 
proyenientis  ezpetere,  tamqnam  de  re  soa. 

s  See  Les  hones  costumes  de  la  Mar,  194,  195,  211,  in  the  Black  Book  of  the 
Admiralty  f  m.  880. 

*  See  above,  p.  285. 
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exceptions,  there  was  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  a.d.^1066 
authorities  to  connive  at  such  evasions,  and  the  common-  p^ic 
sense  of  the  public  agreed  in  this  matter  with  the  ecclesias-  op»«»<»*- 
tical  decisions.  The  law  of  the  realm  was  in  practical  accord 
with  the  canons  discussed  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas;  other 
guardians  of  morality,  in  the  pulpits  and  elsewhere,  exerted 
their  influence  in  the  same  direction.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  that  under  these  circumstances  a  strong  public 
opinion  was  formed  on  the  subject, — a  public  opinion  which 
supported  the  ecclesiastical  and  other  powers  in  inflicting 
penalties  on  the  usurer.  The  public  opinion  thus  created  is 
a  most  noteworthy,  feature  in  English  history;  the  strong 
feeling  against  usury  was  more  vehement  and  stringent  than 
the  laws  by  which  it  had  been  formed;  and  it  failed  to 
recognise  the  fiedmess  of  the  distinctions  which  subtle  intel- 
lects drew,  and  of  which  the  moneyed  men  made  use  as 
excusing  their  extortions. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  narrow-minded  ecclesiastics  Efeet  <m 
laid  down  an  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  rule  against  taking  *-*"»'■ 
interest,  and  that  they  thus  hampered  the  growth  of  trade. 
The  rule  was  not  arbitrary,  but  commended  itself  to  ordinary 
common  sense  and  it  did  not  hamper  trade.  The  limits 
which  were  laid  down  in  regard  to  money  loans  were  not  so 
narrow  as  modem  writers  appear  to  suppose  and  every 
encouragement  was  given  to  men  who  could  afford  it,  to 
make  gratuitous  loans  for  definite  periods,  as  a  form  of 
Christian  charity^ :  and  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
no  real  hindrance  was  put  in  the  way  of  material  progress 
in  the  then  existing  state  of  society  by  these  restrictions. 
Tillage  was  so  generally  carried  on  by  communities,  or  at 
any  rate  was  so  far  cooperative,  that  the  cultivator  would 
rarely  be   reduced   to   borrowing    money,  as  the   Eastern 

1  See  a  case  (1188)  in  Round's  Ancient  Charters^  p.  90;  also  the  instance  in 
1115  of  Bricstam  (Orderic  Vital  yi.  in  Duchesne,  Hist.  Nor,  628).  Ipse  etiam 
nee  mnltom  diyee,  nee  niminTn  pauper,  secundum  laicorum  ordinem  in  possessione 
mediocri  seipsum  et  familiolam  honeste  regebat.  Vidnis  suis  indigentibus  num- 
mos  non  tamen  ad  usuram  accommodabat,  sed  propter  infldelitatem  multorum  a 
debitoribus  vadimonia  retinebat.  As  to  loans  by  a  burgess  to  the  municipality  see 
Winchester  Ordinances,  ArcJueologieal  Journal^  a.  78.  The  ordinances  of  the  gild 
merchant  at  Corentry  provide  for  a  gratuitous  loan  of  money  to  a  brother  who 
has  fallen  into  iK>Yerty  so  as  to  enable  him  to  trade.    Qross,  Oiid  Merchant^  n.  50. 
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A.D.1066   peasantry  do.    Poverty  probably  meant  a  greater  personal 
~~  dependence  on  a  manorial  lord,  not  a  constant  dread  of  the 

exactions  of  usurers.  Nor  was  it  necessary  for  the  artisan 
to  borrow,  as  in  all  probability  his  gild^  would  supply 
the  means  of  carrying  on  his  trade  if  unexpected  losses  or 
sickness  crippled  his  resources;  while,  generally  spealdng, 
the  stock-in-trade  required  was  very  small,  as  he  often 
worked  on  materials  supplied  by  customers,  p  he  was 
engaged  on  a  long  job  where  money  was  needed,  he  could 
borrow  for  the  purpose,  on  terdas  which  remunerated  the 
lender  with  a  share  in  the  profits,  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of 
usury,  as  understood  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas'.  3  The  merchants 
too  were  not  restrained  from  using  the  capital  of  other  men 
in  their  ventures  or  from  remunerating  them  for  therisk  in- 
volved. The  cases  in  which  men  were  generally  reduced  to 
borrow  without  being  able  to  offer  the  lenders  a  profitable 
partnership,  were  those  where  kings  and  barons  were  suddenly 
called  on  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  military  expedition,  or 
where  land-holders  and  ecclesiastics  had  to  borrow  to  meet 
the  calls  of  royal  or  papal  taxation ;  borrowing  for  the  sake 
of  building  magnificent  works  or  for  other  purposes  of  display 
we  need  not  consider.  Mediaeval  usury  was  quite  unlike  that 
of  pagan  and  Eastern  countries,  for  it  was  prevented  from 
attacking  and  preying  on  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country ;  the  comfortable  classes  and  ecclesiastics  were  those 
who  suffered  most  by  being  occasionally  forced  to  apply  to 
bankers  or  Jews  when  they  really  needed  coins. 

^  Compare  the  practice  of  makmg  snch  loans  on  pledges  to  sick  brothers  in 
Germany.    Schanz,  Zur  Oeechickte  der  deutsehen  OeseUenverbdnde^  p.  72. 
9  See  abore,  p.  288,  n.  1. 
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L    Political  and  Social  Conditions  under  the 

Edwards. 

85.     The  preceding  sections  have  shown  us  the  develop-  a.D.  1272 
ment  of  complex  and  well-organised  industrial  centres ;  we  ^  ^  ' . 
have  regulations  for  the  management  of  internal  and  foreign  ningt  of 
trade,  arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  manufactures,  economic 
and  a  code  of  commercial  law.     But  though  much  progress  S^***" 
had  been  made  in  London,  at  Ipswich  and  elsewhere,  it  was 
in  all  cases  a  local  growth.     The  time  of  Edward  L  marks 
the  most  important  turning-point  in  our  history,  since  he  set 
on  foot  a  machinery  for  framing  general  regulations  for  the 
whole  country,  and  thus  took  the  first  steps  in  organising  a 
national  economic  life  that  was  to  outlive  and  outgrow  and 
absorb  the  most  flourishing  gild  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Hence  we  now  have  the  first  beginnings  of  a  political  economy, 
so  £ELr  as  England  is  concerned.    Hitherto  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  village  or  manorial  economy,  or  to  trace  how  special 
municipal  and  market  privileges  were  conferred  and  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  particular  towns,  and  special  trading  privi- 
lege.  p.nted  ..  ^p.  of  fo»ig.e»;  L  ,e  .«  LI  ^ 
see  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  realm  dealt  with  as  a 
whole. 

There  are  two  main  sides  to  the  work  of  Edward  I.:  ConstUu^ 
he  instituted  the  representation  of  the  people  and  he  re-  change 
organised  the  fiscal  system  of  the  realm.    Of  these  the 

c.  16 
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A.D.  1272   former  was  an  improvement  in  the  constitution  on  which  it 
"~  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  detail  here,  and  the  direct  economic 

effects  of  his  changes  in  taxation  may  have  been  but  slight 
€md  their  at  first.  None  the  less  was  his  work  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
^^^c  cance  so  far  as  industry  and  commerce  are  concerned ;  it  is 
on  industry  ^^^  what  he  did  that  is  remarkable,  but  what  he  rendered 

tow 

commerce,  possible;  he  provided  the  machinery  by  which  the  whole 
subsequent  development  of  English  industry  and  commerce 
has  been  directed  and  controlled.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  structure  of  society  was  altered  by  his 
wisdom.  Formerly  there  had  been  a  vast  number  of  separate 
local  jurisdictions,  each  united  by  a  similar  tie  to  the  king  as 
head,  but  without  any  real  connexion  with  one  another ;  now 
the  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  enabled  to 
realise  the  interests  they  had  in  common,  to  get  over  some  of 
the  old  local  exclusiveness,  and  to  join  in  demanding  measures 
for  the  common  good  of  their  class  in  all  parts  of  the  realm. 
Hitherto  particular  bodies  had  bought  particular  privileges 
for  themselves,  now  they  made  terms  as  to  the  contributions 
which  were  to  be  taken  firom  the  whole  land,  and  firamed 
regulations  which  should  be  enforced  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth.  This  was  the  work  which  the  estates  of  the 
realm  were  called  on  to  undertake  when  they  were  sum- 
moned to  consult  with  the  king  about  what  concerned 
alL 
Connexion  It  was  a  new  departure ;  but  still  it  was  only  another  step 
variwa  in  the  work  which  the  first  William  had  begun.  He  had 
^ehead^  done  much  to  weld  the  several  parts  of  England  into  a  united 
whole,  for  he  had  forced  each  of  the  local  powers  into 
attachment  to  the  common  head  of  the  whole  realm ;  Edward 
proceeded  to  organise  them  all  as  parts  of  one  body,  not  only 
connected  by  allegiance  to  the  head,  but  bound  by  common 
andfoith  interests  and  obligations  to  one  another.  The  time  for 
"  merely  granting  special  privileges  by  charter  and  for  rely- 
ing on  occasional  contributions  from  particular  groups  of 
tenants  was  over,  and  the  day  had  come  when  the  strangely 
various  elements  of  English  population  were  at  last  organised 
into  a  body  politic,  and  could  thus  simultaneously  share  in 
the  advantages  and  in  the  burdens  of  government. 
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There  had  of  course  been  general  regulations  for  the  AJ>.  1272 
whole  realm  on  certain  economic  matters  before  this  time ;  a  ]^y^^  * 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  had  been  decreed,  as  «*««wpj«  «* 
well  as  Assizes  of  Bread\  Ale  and  Cloth,  and  an  effort  had  regulcoitm 
been  made  to  ensure  fair  dealing  in  regard  to  the  commonest  ^^'  ^^^ 
articles  of  consumption*.     But  it  may  be  noticed  that  these 
were  points  in  which  the  King  and  the  Court  were  directly 
interested,  since  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  the  sup- 
plies he  required  in  progresses  through  the  country  should  be 
obtained  in  definite  and  known  quantities,  and  at  reasonable 
rates  when  they  were  purchased ;  the  trading  classes  required 
definite  weights  and  measures  in  each  district,  but  a  general 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  was  important  to  the 
king,  and  he  was  specially  interested  that  there  should  be  no 
sudden  raising  of  the  price  of  food  when  a  visit  of  the  court 
created  a  sudden  demand.     The  Edwardian  legislation  may 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  new  departure,  since  it  was  very 
different  in  form,  and  it  primarily  aimed   at   regulating 
trade  in  the  interests  of  the  subjects.     Indeed  it  corresponds,  tn  the 
not  so  much  with  the  charters  which  kings  had  issued,  but  of  the 
with  the  customs  which  had  been  formulated  in  different  ^^^y. 
municipalitiea     The  subjects,  by  adopting  common  usages  in 
so  many  towns,  had  organised  a  body  of  customs  on  com- 
mercial and  trading  matters,  and  Edward  only  carried  out 
what  they   had  begun  when  parliament  gave    to  similar 
customs  the  force  of  law  in  all  parts  of  the  realm. 

From  this   time  onwards  we  may  notice   the  trradual  Local 
development  of  this  national  industrial  regulation,  and  how  t^r« 
in  regard  to  commerce,  to  manufactures  and  to  agricul- JJ^^^JJ^^ 
ture  alike  the  local  authorities  were  gradually  overtaken  ^ 

1  See  Appendix  A. 

'  Predpae  ex  parte  Domini  Regis  precipiatnr  quod  noUns  forisstellariiiB 
paeifttnr  in  villa  commorari,  qui  panpenim  est  depressor  manifeste  et  tocios 
oonmnmitatis  et  patrie  pablicos  inimicas  qui  bladmn,  pisces,  aUeo  yel  res  quae- 
eaDqae  Tenales  per  terrain  yel  per  aqnam  venienies,  qaandoqne  per  terram  vel 
aqnam  obviando  prsB  ceteris  festinat  Incmm  scienter  vidosmn,  panperes  opprimens, 
et  diyiciores  dedpiens,  qui  sic  minns  Jnste  illo  qui  eas  apportaverit  mnlto  carins 
▼enderemachinator;  qui  mercatores  extraneos  com  rebns  venalibiis  circamTemt, 
offerens  se  yendidone  renun  snamm,  et  sacgerens  eis  qnod  bona  sna  carins 
yendere  potenxni  qnam  yendere  proponebant,  et  sic  arte  yel  ingenio  villam  sedndt 
et  patriam.    Statutum  depistoribus. 

16—2 
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AJ).  1272   and  superseded  by  the  increasing  activity  of  parliament,  till 
—1377.       ^  ^j^^  ^.^^  ^£  Elizabeth  the  work  was  practically  finished, 

and    a    complex  but  well-articulated    system   of  national 
economy  appears  complete. 

The  general  character  of  the  local  powers  has  been  already 
indicated;  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  serious 
efforts  were  made  to  suppress  them  wholly.    Indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  under  Edward  I.  the  towns  made  rapid  advances ; 
the  free  towns  which  he  founded  attained  the  highest  point  of 
constitutional  importance,  for  they  were  fr^e  from  manorial 
restrictions  of  every  kind,  and  they  were  not  yet  overshadowed 
by  the  growing  power  of  parliament.     In  succeeding  reigns^ 
even  when  the  towns  continued  to  grow  in  wealth  and  power, 
the  special  privileges  for  which  they  had  paid  so  dearly  came 
to  be  of  comparatively  little  importance,  not  so  much  on 
ihe  more     acGOunt  of  actual  attacks  directed  against  them\  but  because 
t^«f^'      statute  law  extended  the  blessings  of   good  government 
■P^*"        throughout  the  country  generally.     Special  municipal  privi- 
leges were  not  withdrawn,  but  they  were  superseded  as  other 
localities  came   to  enjoy  similar  advantages  through   the 
vigorous  action  and  wise  regulations  of  the  central  authority. 
CetUrdU'  The  progress  of  this  centralising  tendency  brought  about 

indivi^  One  remarkable  result ;  as  it  increased,  the  range  of  freedom 
*V^^'  for  the  individual  citizen  became  wider  and  wider.  The 
restrictions  which  seem  to  us  so  galling  were  not  imposed  for 
the  first  time  by  statute;  for  the  most  part  parliament 
transferred  the  enforcement  of  certain  regulations  from  a 
local  to  a  central  authority,  and  by  so  doing  gave  an  immense 
increase  to  personal  freedom.  That  there  should  be  similar 
laws,  similar  customs,  similar  taxes,  similar  conditions  of 
business  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  was 
a  very  great  gain  for  purposes  of  internal  trade;  as  all 
Englishmen  came  to  be  subject  to  one  law  and  shared  in  the 
same  privileges,  they  were  freed  from  the  fetters  that  local 
immunities  had  imposed  on  their  intercourse.  In  some  other 
countries  the  special  and  local  restrictions  and  privileges 

^  Though  these  also  oocnrred  in  the  legislation  on  hehalf  of  alien  merchants 
which,  as  the  cities  complained,  was  inconsistent  with  their  chartered  privileges. 
See  helow,  p.  851. 
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were  swept  away,  not  without  blood,  and  the  continuity  with  A.D.  1973 
the  past  was  rudely  broken  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
modem  improvements ;  in  our  land  affairs  have  run  smother 
course ;  local  regulations  were  superseded  by  general  legisla- 
tion, and  then  general  legislation  ceased  to  play  such  an  im- 
portant part,  as  world-wide  commerce  outgrew  the  control  of 
national  ordinances.  Hence  one  may  say  that  there  has  been 
one  continuous  progress  in  this  matter ;  Ibcal  regulations  were 
"better  than  none,  and  towns  regulated  by  their  own  gilds  had 
a  start  in  the  race ;  but  general  regulations  are  beHer  still, 
and  when  the  country  had  so  fiur  advanced  that  general 
regulation  was  possible,  the  maintenance  of  merely  local 
regulations  would  have  been  restriction.  It  is  not  regulation  BemdaUcn 
that  IB  an  evil,  but  unsuitable  regulation ;  unregulated  trade  ttriction. 
is  not  necessarily  in  a  sound  condition,  and  regulated  trade 
is  not  restricted  trade  unless  it  is  ill-regulated  trade.  If  we 
do  not  bear  this  in  mind  we  shall  hardly  realise  the  extent  of 
the  progress  which  is  marked  by  the  close. of  the  charter 
period  and  the  beginning  of  legislation;  while  we  shall 
certainly  fall  into  grave  errors  if  we  forget  that  the 
Plantagenets  and  their  parliaments  were  making  regulations 
for  their  own  times  and  not  for  ours. 

86.     Edward  I.   laid   the  foundations  of   a  system  of 
national  regulation  of   industry  and  commerce,   and   this 
gradually  outgrew  the  municipal  institutions ;  he  rendered  it 
possible  for  his  successors  to  survey  the  commercial  condition 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  to  form  a  definite  policy  for  the 
development    of   national   resources    and    for    establishing 
satisfactory  relations  with  foreign  places.    Before  his  time  * 
the  rulers  could  only  aim  at  securing  good  administration,  and 
collecting  the  revenue  satisfactorily;  but  after  his  reign  it 
had  become  possible  to  devise  a  national  policy  and  increase 
prosperity,  so  that  the  sources  from  which  revenue  was 
obtained  might  yield  more  freely.     It  is  in  the  reign  o{  Foreign 
Edward  HE.  that  we  can  see  the  beginnings  of  a  commercial -1:^^^ 
policy  of  an  international  and  not  merely  of  an  intermunicipal  ^^^' 
character  \ 

1  This  and  several  sabseqnent  paragraphs  were  read  as  a  paper  before  the  Soyal 
HUUnicaL  Society  andjhave  been  published  in  their  Tvansctctione, 
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JLD.  1272         There  is  a  strildng  contrast  between  the  reign  of  Edward 
""  I.  and  that  of  Edward  III. ;  one  was  a  legislator  whose  chief 

triumphs  were  constitutional,  while  the  life  of  the  other  was 
passed  in  pressing  those  claims  to  continental  dominion  which 
his  grandfather  seemed  to  have  renounced.  But  after  all 
the  wars  of  Edward  III.  were  not  dictated  by  personal 
ambition;  their  objects  were  approved  by  the  Commons 
assembled  in  parliament,  even  while  they  groaned  under  the 
His  claim  pressure  of  the  expenses  entailed ;  the  assertion  of  his  claim 
French  to  the  kingdom  of  T'ranoe  was  a  card  he  was  forced  to  play 
^^^^^^^^  in  the  hope  of  vmining  the  game.  But  the  more  we  look  at 
the  course  he  pursued,  the  more  it  seems  probable  that  he 
was  not  aiming  at  a  merely  dynastic  ambition, — still  less 
was  endeavouring  to  secure  possessions  abroad  which  should 
render  him  independent  of  his  subjects  at  home, — but  that 
his  policy  was  thoroughly  English,  and  that  he  aimed  at  the 
development  of  the  national  resources,  and  increase  of  the 
national  power.  This  must  of  course  be  mere  hypothesis,  as 
we  cannot  hope  at  this  distance  of  time  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  precise  motives  which  influenced  the 
king,  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  as  to  his  political  intentions 
which  has  much  in  its  £Eivour,  and  which  renders  his  atti- 
tude towards  industry  and  commerce  intelligible. 

Curiously  enough  too,  Edward  III.  was  the  instrument  of 
thwarting  Philip  in  his  endeavour  to  cany  on  a  work  of 
consolidation  in  France,  similar  to  that  which  Edward  I.  had 
and  hie  accomplished  in  England.  The  great  fiefs, — Ouienne,  Brit- 
vfith  the  Bjmy,  Flanders, — ^were  the  main  obstacles  which  delayed  the 
great fiefi,  ^j^j^j^  ^f  France  under  one  strong  rule,  and  each  of  these  in 
turn  bad  the  support  of  Edward  III.  in  maintaining  its 
opposition  to  the  feudal  superior.  He  was  the  hereditary 
ruler  of  Ouienne,  though  other  provinces  to  which  he  had  an 
equal  title  had  been  filched  away  from  him,  and  he  was 
closely  related  to  Flanders  by  his  marriage,  while  he  attempted 
to  form  similar  connexions  with  Brabant  as  welL  These 
personal  relationships  made  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  try  to 
hold  his  own,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  yield  to  the  arrogant 
claims  and  underhand  schemes  by  which  Philip  was  endea- 
vouring to  oust  him.     But  these  personal  ties  do  not  account 
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for  the  method  he  pursued  in   carrying  on  the  war,  the  aj>.  1273 
provisions  on  which  he  insisted  in  his  treaties,  or  the  &your 
with  which  the  Commons  viewed  his  schemes. 

The  two  districts  in  which  he  was  thus  personally  in- 
terested,— ^Flanders  and  Guienne, — were  the  two  regions 
which  were  most  closely  connected  with  England  by  common 
mercantile  interests.  "Trade  follows  the  flag,"  and  trade 
goes  on  more  peacefiUly  between  two  parts  of  the  same 
empire;  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  if  Flanders  and 
Elngland,  as  well  as  Grascony  and  England  were  tmited,  or  Oiueony. 
closely  connected,  politically,  there  would  be  every  prospect 
that  the  commerce  of  both  would  flourish.  The  English  rule 
seems  to  have  been  popular  in  Gascony  at  first  and  Flemings 
were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  this  scheme  and  support  Edward 
most  heartily ;  according  to  Froissart^  he  only  assumed  the 
style  and  arms  of  king  of  France  with  much  reluctance,  and  a.d.  1340. 
because  the  Flemish  towns  urged  him  to  take  this  step. 
They  were  not  on  very  friendly  terms  with  their  own 
court,  and  they  had  every  reason  to  fear  the  French  king ;  if  • 
Philip's  schemes  were  successful  and  he  made  his  suzerainty 
over  Flanders  a  reality,  they  would  be  In  subjection  to  s^Ficmden, 
monarch  who  was  bitterly  jealous  of  the  growing  strength 
of  his  own  communes,  and  who  had  already. waged  a  cruel 
war  against  them.  They  could  not  but  be  struck  with 
a  contrast  in  the  action  of  the  English  kings ;  Edward  I.  had 
been  a  great  builder  of  towns,  not  only  in  his  own  island,  but 
on  the  continent'  too;  he  had  called  the  burgesses  to  give 

1  CXn>m«20,  c.  42. 

s  In  J.  H.  Pcurker*B  oontinnation  of  T.  H.  Turner's  Account  o/Domeatie  Arehi- 
teetwre  in  England  1. 154,  there  is  an  interesting  aoconnt  of  the  Bastides  or  Villes 
franchee  founded  on  a  symmetrical 'plan  by  Edward  I.  in  Gtlienne  and  Aqnitaine. 
In  plan  th^  were  rectangnlar  and  fortified,  diTided  by  streets  24  or  80  feet  wide 
into  blocks,  which  were  again  separated  into  separate  plots  by  passages  six  feet 
wide.  This  isolation  of  each  plot  served  to  prevent  dispntes  about  party  walls; 
gave  security  against  fire  and  was  convement  for  drainage.  These  were  matters 
which  had  reoeiyed  attention  in  London  from  the  time  of  Henry  n.,  and  Edward 
not  wmatnrany  sent  to  his  own  capital  for  skilled  men  to  lay  out  some  of  his  new 
towns  in  Aqnitaine  in  1298  (op.  cit.  1. 167  n.).  The  neighbooring  lords,  whether 
eedesiaiitica]  or  lay,  strongly  objected  to  these  new  and  free  towns:  when  the 
Vine  fruiche  de  Bovergne  was  laid  oat  the  neighbooring  bishop  ezoommonicated 
anyone  who  should  go  and  build  in  it,  as  he  feared  that  it  wonld  rain  his  own  towx) 
of  Bodes  (op.  cit.  1. 169).  *'  No  less  than  fifty  towns  were  fomided  by  the  Eoglish 
inPhtpee  within  the  samennmbar  of  years,  and  the  best  proof  of  the  socoeas  of  the 
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AJ>.  1273   him  counsel  in  parliament,  and  his  grandson  summoned 
"'^'^^*       merchants — as  he  at  other  times  summoned  other  classes — 
to  colloquies    on  matters  affecting  their  interests.    They 
might  well  wish  to  be  under  such  a  king,  while  the  require- 
ments of  their  manufactures  rendered  it  essential  that  they 
should  get  a  constant  supply  of  English  wool\ 
Sovereignty       Had  Edward  III.  maintained  his  claim  to  the  throne  of 
of  the  tea.  YTQ,nce  he   would  have  of   course  secured  a  position   as 
suzerain  of  Flanders ;  it  might  possibly  be  argued  that  he 
went  some  way  to  assert  this  right  when  he  issued  the  noble', 
intending  it  to  circulate  both  in  England  and  Flanders ;  this 
certainly  looked  very  like  the  assertion  of  a  princely  right  in 
regard  to  these  countries,  while  the  claim  to  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  Sea  would  be  more  easily  enforced  and  the  king's 
peace  maintained  on  the  waters  by  a  monarch  who  pos- 
sessed the  land  on  either  shore. 
The  course  .      Be  this  as  it  may,  we  see  that  in  his  first  campaigns, 
c^oMiM.  Flftiiders  was  the  base  of  operations;    that  in  the  great 
Aj>.  1846.    campaign,  afber  landing  in  the  Cotentin,  he  again  turned  away 
both  from  Guienne  and  from  Paris  to  establish  his  forces  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  while  his  protracted  negociations  with  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  princes,  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  seem 
to  show  how  much   his  proceedings  towards  Philip  were 
affected  by  the  way  in  which  he  kept  the  interests  of  the 
wool  trade  in  view. 
The  The  other  great  branch  of  continental  trade,  the  wine 

^^^y  trade  with  Gascony,  was  more  than  partially  Anglicised,  since 
it  had  been  concentrated  in  Lilbum  and  other  English 
towns,  where  the  burgesses  would  welcome  the  policy  pursued 
by  Edward  III.  His  hereditary  right  to  the  Duchy  made 
this  really  a  trade  between  two  different  parts  of  his  own 
possessions;  and  to  have  established  a  firm  hold  upon 
Gascony,  Flanders  and  England,  would  have  been  to  create  a 
remarkably  powerful  commercial  federation.  It  is  probable 
that  the  misgovemment  of  the  Black  Prince,  by  alienating  the 

plan  is  in  the  strong  hold  which  the  English  people  held  in  the  a£fectaoii8  of  the 
people  of  this  part  of  France,  and  in  the  fact  that  most  of  these  towns  are  still 
existing,  and  in  a  flonrishing  state"  (op.  cit.  1. 170  n.  also  1  n.). 

1  On  the  export  of  wool  to  Handera  see  Appendix  D,  *  See  title-page. 
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southern  peoples,  rendered  it  impossible  to  realise  this  scheme,  A.D.  ma 
for  the  Flemish  coimexion^  was  the  less  important  project, 
especially  when  the  manufacture  of  cloth  was  being  so 
successfully  prosecuted  in  England ;  but  it  was  a  thoroughly 
statesmanlike  plan  and  would  justify  the  reputation  Edward 
nL  enjoyed  as  the  Father  of  English  Commerce.  It  would 
be  curious,  as  it  is  idle,  to  speculate  how  very  differently 
European  politics  must  have  shaped  themselves  if  this 
dream  had  been  realised;  if  France  had  been  wedged  in 
between  two  tracts  of  territory,  united  both  by  loyalty  and 
commercial  interest  to  England ;  and  if  English  trade  had  at 
that  early  period  received  the  extraordinaiy  impetus  which 
these  political  connexions  must  have  given. 

87.  Though  the  constitutional  change  which  took  place 
under  Edward  I.  is  one  of  the  turning-points  of  industrial 
history,  and  the  political  schemes  of  Edward  III.  seem  to 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  nation,  there  were 
other  sides  of  life  which  exercised  no  little  influence  on 
economic  affidrs,  and  in  regard  to  which  no  change  was 
apparent ;  current  morality  was  not  substantially  altered,  Cam-^ 
and  the  practical  measures  which  embodied  it  are  similar  to  morality. 
those  which  were  already  in  vogue. 

In  a  preceding  section  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
sketch  the  methods  of  trading  which  approved  themselves  to 
the  gilds  merchant  in  thirteenth  century  towns,  and  the  same 
feelings  found  expression  on  a  larger  scale  in  parliament. 
Had  civil  lawyers  been  more  largely  represented  in  parlia-  stutvu 
ment  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  our  commercial  legislation  enlaces 
might  have  been  copied  almost  entirely  from  the  code  of 
Justinian;  on  the  other  hand  the  attempts  to  limit  the 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  the  .church  would  hardly  have 
emanated  from  an  assembly  where  ecclesiastical  feeling  was 
dominant;  in  either  case  there  might  have  been  some 
expression  of  jealousy  at  the  prosperity  of  the  burgesses  and 
the  traders.  But  the  earliest  economic  legislation  is  very 
similar  to  the  burghal  customs;  it  is  purely  empirical;  and  JjJ^J^ 

1  In  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  (U  xii,  xxxi,  zxzii)  king  Edward  sacrifioed  his 
claims  on  Flanders  as  the  price  of  the  promised  cessation  of  French  interference 
in  behalf  of  Scotland.    Rymer,  Fcedera,  nz.  i.  487. 
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AJ>.  1273  it  reflects  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  practical  men, 
Enmirical  ospccially  of  merchants — the  class  who  were  dominant  in  the 
legislation,  regulation  of  town  aSSsdrs.  Early  legislation  is  concerned 
with  providing  facilities  for  trading,  for  more  frequent 
intercourse,  for  better  markets  and  bettor  prices — ^in  the 
hope  of  securing  a  supply  of  wares  in  plenty  to  the  consumer*. 
It  also  aimed  at  enforcing  what  was  fair,  as  between  man 
and  mail  in  every-day  transactions;  but  it  rests  on  practical 
experience,  not  on  scholastic  teaching,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
use  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  a  fair  price,  as  it  is  found  for 
example  in  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  so  as  to  explain  iihe  actual 
regulations  and  restrictions.  The  more  the  enactments  are 
examined  the  more  does  it  become  clear  that  they  are  baaed, 
not  on  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  moralists,  but  on  practical 
experience  of  bargaining  about  different  kinds  of  commodities 
.  in  the  market  or  the  fSsdr.  There  was  much  in  the  acts  of 
these  parliaments  that  was  mistaken,  but  the  legislators  erred 
as  practical  men  may  err ;  there  was  nothing  doctrinaire  in 
the  remedies  they  tried  or  the  regulations  they  proposed; 
they  were  often  short-sighted,  but  they  were  not  led  away  by 
some  favourite  theory  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards.  It  was  a 
time  of  legislation  and  regulation  by  rule  of  thumb;  and 
unless  an  effort  is  made  to  understand  the  social  conditions 
which  moulded  our  industry  and  commerce  during  that  period 
the  legislation  itself  may  be  entirely  misunderstood 


II.    Consolidation. 

Bej^regen-  88.  While  Edward  L  was  ready  like  De  Montfort  to 
'^^*^  associate  the  estates  of  the  realm  with  himself  in  the  work  of 
government,  he  was  by  no  means  willing  to  forego  any  of  the 
just  claims  of  his  position  as  king;  it  was  not  because  he  was 
weak  and  careless  and  desired  to  be  rid  of  responsibilities 
that  he  summoned  his  parliaments,  but  because  he  believed 
that  his  government  would  be  stronger  if  his  plans  were 

^  Hence  the  Edwardian  legislation  resembles  that  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy 
more  closely  than  that  of  any  of  the  intervening  periods. 
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supported  by  the  suffrages  of  his  subjects.      His  fetther  had  jld.  nn 
endeavoured  to  exercise  a  personal  sway,  and  he  had  been  ~~ 
forced  to  give  up  the  kingly  powers  to  a  committee  of  his 
barons.     Edward  by  endeavouring  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  estates  of  his  realm,  did  not  indeed  always  get  his  own 
way,  but  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  government  that  was  and  t^al 
really  eflFective  against  the  discontented  and  disorderly.    And  ^**      ^* 
hence,  while  in  the  time  of  Henry  there  had  been  the  most 
serious  encroachments  upon  royal  wealth  and  jurisdiction, 
Edward  was  able  to  recover  and  maintain  much  that  had 
slipped  firom  his  father's  grasp.    Here  one  may  notice  that  it 
was  because  he  was  successful  in  asserting  his  rights  as  king 
against  individual  barons,  or  the  Pope,  that  their  constitu- 
tional powers  were  defined  in  the  form  they  actually  took, 
and  that  they  were  prevented  from  usurping  a  power  which 
would  have  been  dancferous  to  the  nation  itself     When  tTaurpa- 
staunchly  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  Edward  was  tyranny. 
taking  the  most  effective  means  for  securing  the  ultimate 
redress  of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor*.    This  comes  out  very  clearly 
in  the  story  of  the  disafforesting  controversy.     By  an  adjust- 
ment of  boundaries  considerable  portions  of  the  Crown  forests 
were  given  over  to  certain  barons,  who  gained  personally ;  but 
the  position  of  the  tenants  was  so  much  altered  for  the  worse 
that  their  case  obtained  special  attention  in  the  Ordinance  o/a.d.  1806. 
the  Foresty  by  which  their  rights  of  pasture  and  common 
were  secured. 

If  this  was  the  most  formidable,  it  was  not  by  any  means  Eneroach- 
the  only  encroachment  about  which  he  had  cause  to  bestir  royalrif^ts. 
himself.    As  has  been  described  above,  one  of  his  first  acts  on 
coming  to  the  throne  had  been  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  fiill  extent  of  the  losses  which  the  Crown  property  had 

sustained*.     He  sent  out  commissioners  and  took  account  of  a.d.  1274. 

* 

the  losses  of  the  Crown  firom  usurpations  by  the  subject,  and 
of  the  misdeeds  of  royal  officers.  The  results  of  the  inquiries 
are  embodied  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  and  the  records  of  the 
proceedings  which  ensued;  they  contain  much  evidence  to 

1  For  a  picttire  of  these  thoa%  this  time  see  the  *Hii8baiidiiiaii'»  Song,'  in 
Wright's  Politieal  Sanga  (Camden  Society),  149. 
s  See  above,  p.  167. 
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show  that  where  the  king  was  badly  served^  the  people 
suffered  too.  Many  things  required  amendment  in  the  realm 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  ''for  the  prelates  and  religious 
persons  of  the  land  were  grieved  many  ways,  and  the 
people  otherwise  entreated  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  the 
peace  less  kept,  and  the  laws  less  used,  and  the  offenders  less 
punished  than  they  ought  to  he\**  The  enforcement  of  laws, 
and  the  enactment  of  more  widely  eflfective  laws  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

89.  There  was  one  particular  direction  of  change  however 
which  called  for  special  intervention;  corporations  never  die, 
and  the  munificence  of  successive  generations  had  tended  to 
bring  a  large  area  of  the  lands  of  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  The  excessive  endowment  of  religion  was  a 
political  evil,  as  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenues  went 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  enrichment  of  the  see  of  Rome ; 
its  claims  directly  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  a  long 
time  past.  Peter's  pence  had  been  paid  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity since  the  ninth  centuiy ;  and  while  preparing  for  the 
second  crusade,  the  Pope  taxed  the  clergy  throughout  CJhrist- 
endom  as  a  means  of  supporting  the  undertaking.  The  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  See,  which  William  of  Normandy  had 
introduced  and  S.  Anselm  favoured,  was  soon  made  an  excuse 
for  constant  appeals ;  and  immense  sums  were  paid  as  mere 
bribes  to  the  papal  servants  at  Rome.  The  position  of 
feudal  suzerain  of  England,  which  the  Pope  had  acquired 
during  the  reign  of  John,  and  the  fact  that  by  the  will  of 
that  monarch  he  was  guardian  to  the  young  Henry,  strength- 
ened the  hold  which  the  papal  power  had  upon  the  revenues 
of  England,  and  especially  of  the  English  Church.  In  par- 
ticular the  various  pretexts  under  which  Rufus  had  appro- 
priated Church  revenues"  were  soon  used  on  behalf  of  the 
papacy;  while  a  large  number  of  the  richest  benefices  in 
England  were  in  the  bands  of  aliens  and  foreigners.  This 
was  a  crying  evil  in  the  thirteenth  century',  and  despite 

^  First  Statute  of  Weatmintter  (preamble). 

>  For  cftlcolations  as  to  the  amount  of  these  reaonroes  compare  Pearson, 
Hist,  Eng.  n.  496,  and  MOman,  Lot.  Christ,  ix.  15.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  HL  the 
Commons  estimated  it  at  a  third  of  the  property  of  the  reahn.  Rot,  Pari,  n.  887  a. 

B  See  aboTe,  p.  198. 
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many  efforts  to  check  it,  there  is  little  sign  that  it  really  ajd.  1272 
abated.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Commons  com-^^^g^g 
plained  that  the  taxes  paid  to  the  Pope  amounted  yearly 
to  five  times  the  sum  paid  to  the  Crown  \ 

This  was  in  itself  a  serious  matter,  but  the  evil  became  Papal  pre- 
more  obvious  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  claimed  to  have 
such  authority  in  Elngland  that  royal  taxes  on  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  clergy  should  only  be  levied  with  his  consent  and 
approval '•  The  new  and  startling  claim  was  met  by  a 
vigorous  measure,  for  Edward  I.  withdrew  all  legal  protection  a-d.  1297. 
from  the  clergy,  and  his  sentence  of  outlawry  soon  sup- 
pressed the  attempt  to  maintain  such  pretensiona  But  the 
fact  that  this  claim  could  be  put  forth  rendered  it  still 
more  necessary  to  press  forward  on  the  lines  of  action  which 
Henry  II.  had  taken  by  enforcing  the  obligation  of  the  clergy 
to  pay  scutage  on  the  knights'  fees  which  they  held. 

The  first  of  Edward's  measures  with  this  view  was  the  Mortmain. 
Status  of  Mortmain^  which  prevented  the  clergy  acquiring  a.d.  1279. 
additional  lands  either  by  gift  or  purchase  mthout  the 
consent  of  the  chief  lord,  and  without  bearing  their  fiedr  share 
of  public  burdens ;  there  had  doubtless  been  fraudulent  con- 
veyances of  lands  to  the  Church  by  men  who  desired  to  be 
reinstated  in  possession  as  Church  tenants,  and  as  enjojdng 
immunities  on  that  account.  This  measure  was  followed  up  by 
the  Quia  Emptores*,  which  not  only  condemned  the  .coUusivQ  a.d.  1290. 
sales  by  which  the  tenants  in  chief  and  the  Crown  had  been 
damaged,  but  provided  for  the  more  easy  transference  of  land 
so  long  as  the  rights  of  the  superiors  were  properly  preserved; 
for  every  tenant  was  now  permitted  to  sell  his  lands  or  parts 
of  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  statute  was 
taken  advantage  of  very  generally,  and  that  there  was  in 
consequence  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  tree  tenants, 
many  of  whom  however  had  but  small  holdings*.  This  was 
the  effect,  but  not  so  far  as  appears  the  object,  of  the 
measure;  but  once  again  the  effort  to  secure  the  rights  of 

1  Bot,  Park  n.  837  b. 
3  Qreatest  of  PlantageneU,  229. 

»  2>e  viru  rehgiotis,  7  Ed.  I.  ii.  *  Quia  en^tores,  18  Ed.  I.  ii. 

ft  Scrntton,  Commona  and  Common  Fielda^  65.    Jessopp,  Coming  of  the  Friara^ 
190. 
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TkeeccUsi- 

(utie 

Orders, 

Templars, 


JLD,  1256. 
▲.D.  1291. 


▲.o.  1296. 


A.D.  ia07. 

Cluniacs, 
A.D,  1846. 


Cister- 
cians, 


the  Crown  indirectly  led  to  the  granting  of  improvements 
in  the  condition  of  the  tenant. 

The  struggle  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Crown  was 
prolonged  in  the  case  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  Ordeia 
The  Templars  were  among  the  first  to  feel  the  weight  of 
royal  displeasure;  they  were  already  unpopular  with  the 
clergy  because  they  had  been  removed  from  ordinary  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  and  several  bulls  were  issued  in  their 
favour^;  and  when  the  loss  of  Acre  sealed  the  failure  of  the 
Order  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Infidel  it  was 
possible  for  Edward  I.  to  argue  that  they  should  no  longer  be 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  which  had  been  granted 
in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this  object.  He  seized  the 
revenues  which  they  were  about  to  transmit  to  Cyprus,  and 
though  he  restored  them  on  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  Pope*, 
he  pubsequently  carried  away  from  the  Temple  by  force  a 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Edward  II.  improved  on  this 
example  at  his  succession,  and  seized  no  less  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  silver,  besides  gold  and  jewels  which  had 
been  deposited  in  their  treasury*.  When  through  a  shame* 
ful  intrigue^  the  papal  protection  was  at  last  withdrawn  the 
Order  was  left  utterly  defenceless ;  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
Edward  II.  that  he  showed  considerable  reluctance  to  believe 
the  accusations  against  the  Order',  or  to  lend  himself  as  an 
agent  for  their  suppression. 

The  foreign  monastic  Orders  escaped  at  this  time,  but  like 
the  alien  beneficiaries*  they  were  very  severely  treated  by 
Edward  III.  The  Cluniacs  had,  like  the  Templars,  been 
supplying  money  for  the  uses  of  the  chapter  in  foreign  parts ; 
while  the  Cistercians  had  endeavoured  to  evade  the  duty  of 
contributing  to  the  royal  revenue  on  the  ground  that  their 
houses  in  England  had  no  complete  control  over  their 
possessions^     But    these   evasions  did  not  serve  to  avail 


1  Rymer,  Fadera  (Record),  i.  i.  884,  886. 
>  lUd.  X.  U.  823. 

8  Addiflon,  Knights  Templars  (2nd  Ed.),  448. 
«  n>id.  460. 

«  Bymer,  F<Bdera  (Record),  n.  i.  10, 19.  «  Ibid.  m.  i.  68. 

7  It  appears  that  Heniy  m.  admitted  this  daim  (a.d.  1242),  as  he  appealed 
direct  to  Citeanx.   Mat.  Paris,  Chronica  Majora^  it.  284,  286, 267. 
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them,  and  by  rejecting  them  firmly,  Edward  followed  his  aj>.  127s 
grandfether's  example,  and  took  another  step  in  the  consoli-  ~^*"' 
dation  of  the  realm  as  a  whole. 

90.  So  far  we  have  had  to  do  with  the  enforcement  by  Und^fii^ 
constittitional  means  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  as 
supreme  landowner,  we  must  now  turn  to  examine  the  pre- 
rogatives which  he  exercised  as  supreme  in  disposing  of  the 
products  of  the  soil,  and  as  controlling  the  use  and  exchange 
of  them.  This  side  of  the  royal  power  has  been  less  commonly 
understood  and  admitted^  than  Crown  rights  on  the  land, 
for  it  was  never  so  explicitly  asserted  as  when  William  I.  put 
forward  the  claims  of  the  feudal  king  at  Salisbury,  and  it 
was  only  exercised  within  limitations.  Nevertheless  it  is 
only  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  prerogative  that  the 
various  forms  of  royal  exaction  and  royal  control  over  the 

external  trade  of  the  country  become  in- 
e  king — ^the  head  of  the  nation — might  require  of  prise  and 
goods  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  household,  and  for 
the  commissariat  in  warfare,  and  he  might  control  the 
disposal  of  them  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects  or  of  the 
national  resources.  His  requirements  might  be  satisfied 
(a)  by  taking  the  articles  he  required,  (b)  by  exercising  a 
right  to  purchase  them  on  more  or  less  &vourable  terms, 
or  (c)  by  accepting  money  in  lieu  of  the  exercise  of  these 
rights'. 

The  indefinite  rights  which  the  kings  had  exercised  by 
immemorial  usage  were  now  to  be  systematised  and  defined ; 
the  Domesday  Survey  is  full  of  hints  of  obligations  connected 
with  purtfeyance,  and  the  earlier  statutes  contain  heqaent  purve^anee. 
references  to  the  subject  The  requirements  of  the  court 
had  to  be  met  when  the  king  travelled  through  the  country, 
and  this  was  done  either  by  compulsory  purchase  (empidon) 
or  the  simpler  method  of  caption.    The  similar  right  when 

1  For  one  thing  it  eonfliets  with  the  doctrine  which  has  been  held  by  Locke, 
Adam  Smith,  and  their  followers,  that  property  in  the  prodnets  of  the  sofl  rests  on 
labour  (see  aboTe,  p.  94  n.).  But  it  is  notorioos  that  there  is  commmu^  control 
oyer  all  the  prodnets  of  labonr  in  a  village  commniiity,  and  there  is  nothing  absurd 
hi  maintaining  a  national  right  to  control  and  dispose  of  all  the  prodnets  of  the 
labour  of  individual  citizens  in  the  nation. 

>  On  the  whole  subject  compare  Mr  Hubert  Hall's  Customs  Bevonue,  i.  66 — 72, 
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AD.  1272  exercised  in  regard  to  articles  of  export  or  import  was  known 
'~^^^'  as  prise ;  and  the  liability  to  demands  of  this  sort^ — for  which 
the  merchant  could  only  hope  to  be  remunerated  in  part  and 
after  a  long  delay,  if  at  alP — ^rendered  these  forms  of  indirect 
taxation  exceedingly  inconvenient,  if  we  judge  of  them  by 
modem  canons,  as  well  as  very  expensive,  from  the  malversa- 
tions of  which  officers  were  occasionally  guilty.  The  practice 
must  have  become  specially  noxious  in  connexion  with  the 
continental  wars  of  English  kings.  So  long  as  personal 
service  in  the  field  was  maintained  and  the  knights  had  to 
*  find  themselves '  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  as  the  barons  were 
not  in  all  probability  able  to  imitate  the  royal  practice  very 
Aj).  1159.  closely*.  But  when  the  payment  of  scutage  relieved  the 
knights  from  this  obligation  it  became  the  duty  of  the  king 
to  organise  a  commissariat ;  and  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  realm  lay  ready  to  hand  for  this  purpose.  They  might 
either  serve  as  supplies,  as  in  the  case  of  ydne,  or  might  be 
carried  abroad,  so  that  the  sale  might  furnish  the  king  with 
the  means  of  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  purvey- 
ance of  commodities  for  the  king's  use  within  the  realm  is 
consequently  of  far  less  economic  importance  than  the  action 
of  the  Crown  in  regard  to  merchandise.  The  fiscal  history  of 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  turns  very  much  on 
their  efforts  to  exercise  these  privileges  with,  and  sometimes 
without,  parliamentary  sanction. 
D^te  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  king  preferred  to  take 

his  share  of  the  value  of  the  exports  in  the  form  of  a  toll,  and 
▲j>.  1275.  custom  had  apparently  come  to  recognise  a  definite  payment 
Ancient  which  was  a  fair  toll  to  take ;  this  was  the  so-called  'ancient 
'  I    custom  *  on  wool,  woolfels  and  leather  of  half  a  ^mark  on 

1  Hall,  CuaUms,  1.61, 

>  Forced  enjoyment  of  the  hospitality  of  religions  houses  was  an  approach  to 
the  exercise  of  rights  of  pnry^yance.  It  was  checked  by  the  First  BtalMs  qf 
Westminster^  c.  1.  **  Because  that  Abbeys  and  Houses  of  Beligion  have  been  oyer- 
charged  andsoregrieTedfbytheresortof  great  men  and  others,  so  that  their  goods 
have  not  been  sufficient  for  themselTes  whereby  they  haye  been  greatly  hindered 
and  impOTeriahed,  that  they  cannot  maintain  themselTes  nor  such  chazity  as  they 
were  wont  to  do,  It  u  Provided  that  none  shall  come  to  eat  or  lodge  in  any  House 
of  Beligion  of  any  other  foundation  than  his  own  at  the  costs  of  the  House,  *  *and 
that  none  at  his  own  costs  shall  enter  in  and  come  to  lie  there  against  the  wili  of 
them  that  be  of  the  House.*' 


t 
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every  sack  of  wool,  and  one  mark  on  every  last  of  hides\  a.d.  1272 
Similarly,  there  was  a  recta  prisa  of  wine*,  the  chief  article  ji^^  orwo, 
of  import,  which  consisted  of  one  tun  taken  before  and  one 
abaft  the  mast.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  rates  with 
regard  to  other  articles  of  export  and  import  were  similarly 
defined.     Aliens,  however,  stood  in  a  somewhat  di£Perent 
position;  they  paid  all  their  dues  in  money;  for  freedom 
(roTa  the  king's  arbitrary  prise  of  wines  they  rendered  bvUerage  butUrage, 
of  28,  a  tun  I     Similarly,  they  paid  an  additional  duty  on 
wool,  and  3d.  per  pound  avoirdupois  on  all  other  commodities, 
to  be  free  from  the  king's  prises  on  their  commerce ;  this  was 
the  nova  or  parva  custuma*  to  which  denizens  were  not  liable. 

Elxactions  in  excess  of  these  rates  were  regarded  as  Mala  tdta, 
oppressive  {mcda  tolta),  and  provoked  a  considerable  outcry 
in  1297.     The  parliament  was  however  perfectly  willing  to 
make  additional  grants  in  great  emergencies.     Thus  we  read 
of  a  grant  which  was  made  to  Edward  III.  and  which  was  a.d.  1341. 
much  mismanaged';  or  we  have  subsidies  voted,  as  in  the 
fourteenth  and  twenty-seventh  years  of  Edward  III.*;  these 
were  subsidies  on  wool,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  custom. 
There  were  also  frequent  subsidies  of  tunnage  and  poundage' ,  Subsidies 
which  were  subsidies  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  prisage  of 
wines  and  other  goods  paid  by  denizens,  and  the  butlerage 
and  nova  custuma  paid  by  aliens.     While  the  customs  were 
the  parliamentary  shaping  of  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  subsidies   were    the    parliamentary  voting    of 
special  aids.  ^        ^ 

The  collection  of  these  tolls  and  subsidies  required  a  hoayCusUms 
of  oflScers ;  the  king's  chamberlain,  the  sherifis,  and  a  con- 
siderable  variety  of  persons  had  been  employed  in  earlier 
reigns®,  but  Edward  I.  appointed  regular  customers  for  the 
duty*;  their  business  was  partly  that  of  collecting  the  revenue, 

1  Han,  Customs,  x.  66.  >  Ibid.  n.  96.  >  Ibid.  n.  102. 

«  Ibid.  n.  120.  It  was  temporarily  abolished  by  Ed.  IL  (1809)  in  the 
Statute  of  Stamford  as  a  fiscal  experiment  {Hat.  Pari,  i.  444  a.),  bat  sabseqnently 
reimposed.    See  below,  p.  268,  n.  6. 

ft  Hall,  Customs,  1.  78.  «  Ibid.  n.  184. 

1  lUd.  n.  146.  8  Ibid.  n.  8. 

9  This  appeared  to  be  an  infraction  of  chartered  ptiTileges  and  was  apparently 
resented  as  soch  at  Bristd.    Rot.  Pari.  1.  869. 

c.  17 
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AJ>.  1272   and  they  were  also  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  putting 

*"  down  smuggling.    They  had  to  see  the  wools  weighed,  and  to 

seal  (cocket)  them  before  they  were  embarked ;  similar  duties 
in  regard  to  exported  and  imported  cloth  were  also  discharged 
in  connexion  with  the  collection  of  revenue  by  subordinate 
officials\  The  formation  of  a  special  customs  department 
was  perhaps  more  necessary  since  so  many  towns  had 
become  exempt  by  their  charters  from  the  interference  of 
the  sheriff  and  from  the  ordinary  courts.  In  order  that  the 
Crown  might  reap  the  fall  benefit  from  the  export  trade 
which  yielded  so  much  revenue,  it  was  necessary  to 
superintend  the  dealings  in  wool  so  as  to  gather  the  tolls 
and  prevent  illicit  trade*.  But  this  could  not  be  done 
without  taking  measures  to  force  the  trade  into  channels 
where  it  could  be  properly  controlled;  Berwick,  Newcastle, 
Hull,  Boston,  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  Dunwich,  London, 
Sandwich,  Chichester,  Southampton,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Cardigan, 
and  Chester  were  among  the  principal  commercial  porta  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  scheme  was  more  definitely 
organised  by  Edward  III.';  in  some  cases  the  customers 
were  responsible  for  superintending  the  trade  at  a  neigh- 
bouring harbour  as  well;  thus  Chepstow  and  Bridgewater 
were  grouped  with  Bristol. 

In  thus  organising  the  collection  of  customs  Edward  I. 
and  his  parliament  asserted  a  right  of  regulating  the  places 
of  trade,  and  of  determining  the  conditions  under  which 

Porta.  trade  should  be  carried  on.  Of  the  ports  which  were  thus 
selected  some,  like  London  and  Chester,  had  been  commercial 
centres  from  time  immemorial,  but  others  had  been  newly 

Free  towns,  founded  by  the  king  himself  j  The  site  on  which  Hull  stands 

had  attracted  his  attention^  while  he  was  hunting  in  Holder- 

.  ness;  he  enquired  about  the  depth  of  the  river  and  the 

height  of  the  tides,  and  when  satisfied  that  it  was  really 

1  Hall,  Cwtoms,  n.  49. 

s  See  the  inqniiy  in  the  Hundred  RcifUt  aboye,  p.  16S. 

>  In  1358.    Ordinance  of  the  Stij^Us,  §  1. 

4  Mr  Parker  remarks  {Domestic  Architecturet  n.  164  n.),  *'  The  exact  sunilarity 
of  this  situation  to  that  of  Idbonme  in  Aqnitaine,  the  site  of  which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  selected  by  Edward  himself,  seems  to  give  great  probability  to  the  stozy 
in  both  instances." 
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suitable  for  shipping  he  obtained  the  land  by  an  exchanjre  aj>.  1273 

—1807. 
AJ).  1899. 


with  the  Abbot  of  Meaux,  and  founded  a  free  town^     Great 


Yarmouth  appears  to  have  been  laid  out  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  king  endeavoured  to  settle  the  relations  of  the 
burgesses  to  the  men  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on  a  friendly 
footing.  The  places  for  shipping  wool  were  so  well  selected, 
and  their  physical  advantages  and  trading  facilities  were  so 
great,  that  the  limitation  of  export  to  these  ports  may  not 
have  been  much  of  a  grievance.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to 
notice  that  the  king  was  successful  in  asserting  a  right  of 
controlling  trade,  and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  machinery 
which  was  organised  in  connexion  with  this  claim ;  a  great 
part  of  the  commercial  history  of  England  consists  in  tracing 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  right  thus  asserted  has  been 
exercised  from  time  to  time*. 

91.  Since  the  Crown  had  such  rights  in  regard  to  trade,  improved 
it  had  also  duties  towards  those  who  conducted  the  traffic. /or  fituie. 
While  Edward  I.  organised  a  system  for  collecting  a  definite 
revenue,  he  set  himself  to  improve  the  conditions  of  trading 
as  well.  He  took  up  the  regulations  in  regard  to  police  and 
to  the  recovery  of  debts  which  were  already  in  vogue  in 
certain  towns,  and  rendered  them  general,  while  he  initiated 
some  important  improvements  in  regard  to  the  currency. 

a.  Police  ordinances.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  Poiiee, 
the  Statvta  Civitatis  Londonie,  with  the  regulations  for  secu-  a.d.  1285. 
ring  good  order  in  the  town,  especially  after  dark.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  known  citizen  should  be  responsible  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  every  resident  in  the  town,  so  that 
everyone  might  live  under  the  eye  of  a  respectable  man  who 
was  answerable  for  his  behaviour.  On  this  account  it  was 
ordained  that  no  one  but  a  freeman  of  the  city  might  keep  a 
hostelry  or  inn'.    Similar  legislation  was  made  for  other  towns 

1  Tickell,  HuU,  p.  10.  Winchelsea,  which  preserYos  the  ground-plan  of  an 
Edwardian  town  most  perfectly,  was  refonnded  after  an  inimdation  in  this  reign, 
bnt  it  never  attained  to  any  great  prosperity.  Parker,  Domestic  Architecture, 
11.158. 

s  The  oonstitational  questions  as  to  the  relatiye  powers  of  King  and  parliament 
in  controlling  trade  may  be  neglected,  from  the  present  point  of  Tiew. 

•  **  Whereas  diverse  persons  do  resort  onto  the  city,  some  from  parts  beyond 
the  sea,  and  others  of  this  land,  and  do  there  seek  shelter  and  refuge,  by  reason  of 
banishment  oat  of  their  own  coontry,  or  who  for  great  offence  or  other  misdeeds 
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AJD.  1272   in  the  First  Statide  of  Winchester,  which  also  gave  greater 

Zd.  1286.  security  to  the  merchant  when  travelling  by  land  "  And  for 
more  surety  of  the  country  the  King  hath  commanded,  that 
in  great  towns,  being  walled,  the  gates  shall  be  closed  from 
the  sunsetting  until  the  sunrising;  and  that  no  man  do 
lodge  in  suburbs  nor  in  any  place  out  of  the  town,  from  nine 
of  the  clock  until  day,  without  his  host  will  answer  for  him. 
♦  ♦  And  ftirther,  it  is  commanded,  That  highways  leading 
from  one  market  town  to  another  shall  be  enlarged,  whereas 
bushes,  woods  or  dykes  be,  so  that  there  be  neither  dyke  nor 
bush,  whereby  a  man  may  lurk  to  do  hurt,  within  two 
hundred  foot  of  the  one  side  and  two  hundred  foot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way*." 

A.D.  1275.  In  the  First  Statute  of  Westminster  Edward  had  already 

shown  his  care  for  the  protection  of  treulers.  Legal  effect 
was  given  to  the  old  custom'  that  when  a  ship  was  stranded 

Wrecks,  it  should  not  be  accounted  a  wreck  if  a  man,  cat,  or  dog, 
escaped  alive  from  it.  The  cargo  was  to  be  kept  by  the 
royal  bailiff,  and  those  to  whom  it  belonged  might  have  the 
whole  restored  to  them  on  laying  a  claim  within  a  year  and 
a  day;  and  this  was  to  hold  good  whether  the  rights  of 
wreckage  belonged  to  the  king  or  to  a  subject*. 

i)d>t$.  b.    Recovery  of  debts.    The  policy  in  regard  to  debts 

owing  to  foreign  merchants  which  had  commended  itself  to 
the  men  of  Ipswich  as  'convenable  for  the  town'*  was  rendered 

A.D.  1288.  more  general.  "Forasmuch  as  merchants  which  heretofore 
have  lent  their  goods  to  diverse  persons  be  greatly  impove- 
rished because  there  is  no  speedy  law  provided  for  them  to 

have  fled  from  their  own  country,  and  of  these  some  do  become  brokers,  hostelers 
and  innkeepers  within  the  saide  city,  for  denizens  and  strangers,  as  freely  as 
though  they  were  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  franchise  of  the  city ;  and  some 
nothing  do  bat  ran  ap  and  down  in  the  streets,  more  by  night  than  by  day,  and 
are  well  attired  in  cloathing  and  array  and  have  their  food  of  delicate  meats  and 
costly,  neither  do  they  ose  any  craft  or  merchandise,  nor  have  they  lands  or 
tenements  whereof  to  live,  nor  any  friend  to  find  them,  and  through  sach  persons 
many  perils  do  often  happen  in  the  city  and  many  eyils."    StattUa  Londonie, 

^  Statute  of  Winchester f  18  Ed.  I.,  st.  n.  oo.  4,  5. 

s  It  is  referred  to  as  such  by  GHraldas  Cambrensis,  De  inttmctione  principum  i. 
{AfigUa  Christiana),  p.  190.  He  speaks  of  the  constant  disregard  of  the  custom  as 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  degeneracy  of  England  onder  the  Angevins. 

s  8  Ed.  L  c.  4. 

*  See  above,  p.  208,  n.  8.    Black  Book  of  Admiralty,  n.  116. 
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have  recovery  of  their  dehts  at  the  day  of  payment  assigned,  aj).  1272 
and  by  reason  hereof  many  merchants  have  withdrawn  to"!"^^^" 
come  into  this  realm  with  their  merchandises,  to  the  damage, 
as  well  of  the  merchants,  as  of  the  whole  realm,  the  King 
by  himself  and  by  his  Council^"  ordained  and  established, 
that  when  the  debt  was  acknowledged  before  royal  officers  in 
specified  towns,  they  should  be  impowered  under  the  King's 
seal  to  distrain  for  debt  in  de£Ekult  of  payment.  At  Acton 
Bumel  this  scheme  was  tried,  as  in  London,  York  and  Bristol ; 
but  complaints  became  current  that  the  sheriffs  misinter- 
preted the  statute,  so  that  it  was  re-enacted  in  1285  as  a  Star- 
ttUum  Mercatorum,  which  was  much  more  explicit,  and  gave 
the  same  sort  of  &cilities  in  any  town  which  the  king  might 
appoint,  as  well  as  at  fairs.  These  advantages  were  abused, 
possibly  by  creditors  who  foreclosed  and  took  possession, 
under  this  system,  of  lands  which  had  been  pledged,  and  the 
operation  of  the  statute  was  limited  to  merchants,  their  goods 
and  tenements;  and  in  1311  twelve  towns  were  specified* 
where  recognisances  for  debt  might  be  taken  before  "the 
most  safe  and  the  most  rich  men,"  chosen  by  the  commonalty 
for  the  purpose. 

The  statute  of  Acton  Bumel  had  done  something  to  Unfair 
remove    the    necessity   for  municipal  interference   for  the  **  ^" 
recovery    of    debts,    and    Edward    passed    a    measure    to 
prohibit  unfair  distraint  for  debts ;  as  has  been  shown  above 
it  had  been  usual  to  hold  a  man  coming  from  another  town, 
whether  English  or  continental,  responsible  for  the  debts 
incurred  by  any  of  his  fellow-townsmen.    Edward  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  practice  so  fiur  as  it  affected  the  burgesses  of  any 
town  within  the  realm.     The  very  terms  of  the  statute  show  aj>.  1276. 
how  little  homogeneity  there  was  between  different  parts  of 
the. country.     "It  is  provided  also  that  in  no  city,  borough, 
town,  market  or  fair,  there  be  no  foreign  person,  which  is 
of  this  realm,  distrained  for  any  debt  whereof  he  is  not 
debtor  or  pledger'."    It  was  at  least  as  important  that  there 

1  De  Mercatonbtu,  11  Ed.  I. 

'  Newcastle,  York  and  Nottiiigham  for  counties  beyond  the  Trent;  Exeter, 
Bristol  and  Soathampton  for  the  South  and  West;  Lincohi  and  Northampton; 
London  and  Canterbury;  Shrewsbury  and  Norwich.    5  Ed.  IL  §  38. 

B  Fir$t  Statute  of  Westminster,  c.  23.    It  is  not  perhaps  a  matter  of  surprise 
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AJ).  1272  should  be  no  hindrance  to  internal  trade  as  that  foreicfn 
merchants  should  be  led  to  frequent  the  realm.  Under  the 
same  head  one  may  note  the  protection  against  the  oppressive 
exaction  of  tolls  in  market  towns  ^  and  of  payments  directly 
due  to  the  Crown — amercements  made  on  account  of  offences 
against  the  king^s  peace  were  to  be  reasonable,  the  fi'eeman 
was  to  have  his  freehold  exempted,  the  merchant  his  merchan- 
dise and  the  villan  his  wainage*;  while  the  rights  of  prise'  and 
purveyance*  were  to  be  fidrly  exercised.      It  is  impossible  to 

*  exaggerate  the  importance  of  attempting  to  give  greater 

security  in  these  respects,  though  of  course  we  cannot  judge 
how  far  the  statutes  were  at  all  effective ;  but  it  was  at  least 
something  to  have  this  desire  put  on  record 

Currency*  c.  The  cv/rrency.  Edward  took  active  measures  to  prevent 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  realm ;  the  evil  was 
chiefly  due  to  the- introduction  of  bad  money  fix)m  abroad  in 

A.D.  1299.  pa3nnent  for  English  wool.  He  passed  a  measure  de  falsa 
moneta  which  was  sternly  repressive,  and  declared  all  pollards' 

that  the  merchants  from  the  Welsh  marches  had  to  submit  to  this  grievanoe,  a 
centmy  later,  in  the  English  town  of  Calais.  A  tres  noUe  Conseil  notre  Seignour 
le  Boi  monstrent  les  Conntes  de  Wyrcestre,  Salop,  Stafford,  Hereford,  Bristol,  et 
Glonc't  qne  come  plnsenrs  ICarchanntz  et  aatres  Gentz  des  ditz  Coontes  travafl- 
lent  a  Caleys  ove  lonr  Marchannies,  en  profist  des  ditz  Conntes  et  de  toat  le 
Roialme;  Qnenx  Marchantz  et  antres  gentz  plasoors  foitz  sont  arestoz,  asenn 
foith  pur  trespas,  ascnn  foith  par  dettes  des  aatres  hommes  des  ditz  Coontes: 
Desqoeox  trespas  et  dettes  les  ditz  Marchantz  et  aotres  gentz  n'oont  rien  a 
faire,  et  plosoors  foitz  n'oont  conissance  de  oeox  par  qoeox  ils  soont  arestoz. 
Rot.  Pad.  n.  862. 

1  Firit  Statute  of  Westmifuter,  c.  81. 

a  Ibid.  c.  6.  >  Jhid.  c.  7. 

*  Ibid.  c.  82.  "  Of  soch  as  take  victoal  or  other  things  to  the  King's  ose  opon 
credence,  or  to  the  garrison  of  a  castle  or  otherwise,  and  when  they  hare  received 
their  payment  in  the  Excheqoer  or  in  the  Wardrobe,  or  otherwhere,  they  withold 
it  from  the  creditors,  to  their  great  damage  and  slander  of  the  king,  it  is  provided 
for  soch  as  have  land  or  tenements,  that  incontinent  it  shall  be  levied  of  their  lands 
or  of  their  goods,  and  paid  onto  the  creditors,  with  the  damages  they  have 
sostained,  and  shall  make  fine  for  the  trespass,  and  if  th^  have  no  lands  or  goods 
they  shall  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  will. 

"And  of  soch  as  take  part  of  the  King's  debts  or  other  rewards  of  the  King's 
creditors  for  to  make  payment  of  the  same  debt,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  pay 
the  dooble  thereof  and*be  grievoosly  ponished  at  the  King's  pleasure. 

"  And  of  soch  as  take  horse  or  carts  for  the  King's  carriage  more  than  need  and 
take  reward  to  let  soch  horse  or  carts  go,  it  is  provided  that  if  any  of  the  ooort  so 
do  he  shall  be  grievoosly  ponished  by  the  Marshalls." 

On  the  misdeeds  of  porveyors  two  oentories  later  compare  28  H.  VL  o.  2. 

*  These  were  debased  foreign  coins;  the  pollards  were  nearly  of  the  fineness  of 
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and  crocards  forfeit  unless  they  were  at  once  brought  to  the  aj>.  1272 
king's  exchange ;  but  he  also  endeavoured  to  provide  against  ~ 
the  continuance  of  the  evil  by  establishing  exchange  tables  at  JExehangen. 
Dover,  where  foreign  merchants  or  pilgrims  going  abit)ad 
might  take  their  money  and  have  it  exchanged  for  the 
current  coin.  The  statute  takes  the  form  of  a  writ  which 
was  addressed  to  all  the  sheriffs  throughout  England,  to  the 
wardens  of  Berwick,  the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  the  justices  of  Chester,  Ireland,  North  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Special  writs 
were  also  addressed  to  the  sherifb  of  London  and  the 
collectors  of  customs  there,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  bad 
coinage  was  brought  in  to  pay  for  wool  and  the  staple 
commodities  of  the  realm  \  Exchanging  must  have  been  a.d.  1299. 
carried  on  previously,  probably  by  the  king's  moneyers  or 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  but  the  differentiation  of 
this  department  of  business  from  the  coining  of  money  is 
worthy  of  attention,  as  it  was  symptomatic  of  the  develop- 
ment of  English  trade;  the  new  arrangement  may  have 
been  partly  due  to  a  desire  to  take  away  all  excuse  for  the 
exercise  of  this  craft  for  gain*  by  Jews  or  private  persona 

The  business  of  exchange  and  assay  is  so  closely  connected  OM- 
with  the  work  of  goldsmiths  that  it  is  worth  while  to  call 
attention  here  to  the  statute  which  regulated  their  craft ;  no  aj>.  I800. 
vessels  or  ornaments  were  to  be  made  of  worse  gold  than  **  of 
the  touch  of  Paris  ";  and  similarly  the  touch  for  silver  was  to 
be  settled,  and  no  vessels  were  to  be  made  of  worse  metal, 
though  they  might  be  made  of  better.  The  main  interest  of 
the  enactment  lies  in  the  machinery  which  was  organised  to 

English  sterlmg  Bilver,  bat  eroeards  were  of  ft  baser  white  metaL  Bading, 
Coinage^  i.  201. 

1  SttUutum  de  falsa  moneta.  The  king  was  determined  to  keep  the 
jorisdietion  on  this  matter  in  his  own  hands,  but  the  commonalty  of  each  port 
were  **to  choose  two  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  same  port  for  whom  the  electors 
will  be  answerable/'  who  were  to  search  for  and  arrest  aU  who  were  bringing  false 
money  into  the  realm.  It  is  another  interesting  instance  of  communal  responsi- 
bility. 

>  Cambium  mtnutum,  a  fair  charge  for  the  trouble  involyed  in  the  transacti<m, 
which  was  considerable,  as  the  varieties  of  coinage  cnrrent  in  each  country  made 
it  very  difficult  to  know  their  worth.  Chancer's  Merchant  had  great  skill  in  this 
business.    OtuUerbury  Tales,  Prologue. 
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AJ).  1272   cany  out  these  object&     It  was  provided  that  all  **  the  good 
"^  towns  of  England,  where  any  goldsmiths  be  dwelling,  shall 

be  ordered  as  they  of  London  be,  and  that  one  shall  oome 
firom  every  good  town,  for  all  the  residue  that  be  dwelling  in 
the  same,  unto  London  for  to  be  ascertained  of  their  toucL" 
Thus  the  London  custom  was  to  be  communicated  to  the 
other  towns  and  to  hold  good  there.  The  whole  work  of 
giving  effect  to  the  statute  was  left  in  the  charge  of  the 
wardens  of  the  craft  in  each  town ;  they  were  to  "go  firom 
shop  to  shop  among  the  goldsmiths  "  and  assay  the  gold  with 
which  they  were  working ;  silver  was  to  be  marked  with  the 
leopard's  head,  and  no  articles  were  to  be  sold  until  they  had 
passed  the  scrutiny  of  the  wardens\  This  is,  so  figur  as  I 
know,  the  earliest  instance  when  the  wardens  of  a  craft  gUd 
were  recognised  by  public  authority  as  the  agents  through 
whom  a  parliamentary  enactment  should  be  carried  out. 

To  criticise    such    legislation  on   the    ground  that    it 

interfered  with  the  freedom  of  trade  is  to  misapprehend 

the  whole  state  of  the  times, — there  was  so  little  security  for 

person  and  property,  so  many  temptations  to  chicanery  and 

T^en  zpeoZ  deceit,  unregulated  trade  was  not  to  be  thought  o£     To 

^u  super-     substitute  for  the  special  customs  and  privileges  of  each 

^etier^     locality  general  regulations  for  the  kingdom  was  a  great 

advance;  though   charters  had  done  much  for  the  phwies 

which  obtained  them,  they  were  of  little  use  for  the  general 

progress  of  the  realm;  for  local  immunities  created  local 

jealousies,  and  in  later  history  we  may  see  how  each  town 

and  locality  was  tempted  to  demand  protection  and  support 

against  neighbouring  rivals. 

Edward  did  force  merchants  to  use  particular  ports,  and 
otherwise  limited  their  freedom  to  trade  as  they  pleased, 
while  his  tariff  favoured  denizens  as  compared  with  aliens; 
but  even  if  modem  enlightenment  is  justified  in  condemning 
these  regulations,  and  this  is  more  than  doubtful,  we  need 
not  forget  that  our  country  once  suffered  from  a  still 
greater  evil  in  the  protection  of  one  locality  or  one  market 
trade  against  others  in  the  same  shire;  by  substituting  general 
JjJ^j^g    regulations  for  the  bye-laws  of  each  locality,  Edward  was 

1  28  Ed.  I.  c.  20. 
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really  freeing  trade.  The  statutes  of  Edward  I.  mark  the  aj).  1279 
first  attempt  to  deal  with  industry  and  trade  as  a  public"' 
matter  which  concerned  the  whole  state,  not  as  the  particular 
affidr  of  the  leading  men  in  each  separate  locality.  We  have 
already  noted  the  high  development  of  Scotch  burghs  at  the 
commencement  of  Edward's  reign;  they  never  however 
profited  by  the  example  of  the  southern  kingdom,  for  their 
trade  was  managed — so  long  as  management  was  in  vogue — 
not  so  much  as  an  affair  of  state  but  rather  as  the  business  of 
traders,  who  met  in  their  own  convention^  and  strove  to 
maintain  their  local  privileges  and  immunities  against  all 
rivals.  In  Germany  trade  wa^  not  freed  till  the  present 
century  from  disadvantages  of  the  same  sort  as  those  which 
the  first  Edward  did  much  to  remove  in  our  own  land,  by 
consolidating  the  trading  interests  of  the  vcuious  localities 
and  organising  a  single  body  economic  for  the  whole  realm, 
instead  of  merely  perpetuating  the  intermunicipal  commerce 
which  had  formerly  existed. 

92.  The  very  success  of  these  measures  of  consolidation, 
however,  brought  into  clearer  relief  a  difficulty  which  had 
been  becoming  more  and  more  noticeable  for  several  genera- 
tions. The  peculiar  position  which  the  Jews  occupied  in  The  Jew$ 
England  hcus  been  alreeuly  described',  but  as  time  went  on 
it  was  impossible  that  that  position  should  be  maintained. 
They  hsu]  no  place  in  the  social  system,  but  were  the 
personal  chattels  of  the  king;  and  as  society  was  reorganised, 
and  personal  connexion  with  the  monarch  ceased  to  be  the 
sole  bond  which* held  the  different  parts  together,  it  became 
necessary  that  the  Jews  should  cease  to  occupy  an  exceptional 
position,  but  should  take  their  place  as  ordinary  citizens, 
submitting  to  the  same  laws  and  adopting  the  same  usages 
as  their  neighbours.  There  were  two  well-marked  character- 
istics which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  combined 
with  Englishmen  on  the  same  footing ;  they  had  a  different 
ethical  code — Talmudic,  and  not  Christian — in  regard  to 
lawful  trading,  and  they  had  at  all  events  no  readiness  to 
betake  themselves  to  actual  labour.     The  frequency  of  the 

1  Compue  the  Records  of  the  Convention  of  BoyaL  Burghs  1295—1597,  Preface, 
s  See  above,  p.  187. 
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A.D.  1272    outrsL&feous  chanres  broufifht  acfainst  them  shows  how  easily 

able,  however,  that  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  was  conciliatory^; 
they  were  said  to  be  more  outspoken  in  their  contempt  of 
Christianity  as  they  grew  in  wealth,  and  the  story  of  their 
attacking  a  religious  procession  at  Oxford  serves  at  all  events 
to  illustrate  the  embittered  feeling  which  existed*,  and  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  live  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land. 
their  When  there  was  so  much  incompatibility  of  temperament 

**^'**^^  we  may  surmise  that  but  little  was  needed  to  determine 
Edward  to  decree  their  banishment ;  it  is  at  least  interesting 
to  remember  that  he  was  following  the  example  of  the  great 
baron'  from  whom  he  had  learned  the  elements  of  the 
military  art  as  well  as  the  importance  of  representative 
demanded  government.  Parliament  had  urged  this  expulsion  nine 
years  before  it  actually  took  p1a.ce ;  the  state  of  the  currency, 
which  engaged  Edward's  attention  at  a  later  time^  may  have 
served  as  an  excuse,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  pressure  was 
A.D.  1215  exercised  by  ecclesiastics.  The  Lateran  Council  had  taken 
action  in  the  matter^  and  a  synod  at  Exeter  in  1287 
had  followed  suit  with  ordinances  as  to  dress  and  behaviour 
which  tied  them  down  more  strictly  than  before*.  But 
whatever  the  precise  occasion  may  have  been,  there  was  a 
political  necessity  that  persons,  who  either  could  not  or  would 
not  conform  to  the  usages  of  their  neighbours  and  make 
a  living  by  ordinary  callings',  should  remove  from  the  society 
which  king  Edward  was  reconstituting. 
and  It  is  notorious  that  king  Iklward  did  eveiything  in  his 

enforce  .  p^^^y  ^  alleviate  the  misery  which  their  banishment  must 
cause  them.  The  strongest  inducement  was  put  on  English- 
men to  pay  their  debts  to  the  Jews  before  they  departed, 

1  Tovey,  Angl  Jud,  208.  >  Ibid.  168. 

>  Simon  de  Montfort  expelled  the  Jews  from  Leicester,  and  gave  a  charter 
promising  that  they  should  never  return.  James  Thompson,  History  of  Leicester, 
p.  72. 

*  See  above,  p.  262.  The  reiterated  accasation  against  the  Jews  for  dipping 
the  coinage  had  led  to  a  terrible  massacre  of  them  in  1279. 

fi  Mansi,  Concilia,  xxn.  1065.  ^  Tovey,  Angl.  Jud.  809. 

T  Statutes  ofJetory.    (Record  Edition,  i.  p.  221.) 
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as  those  who  did  not  pay  a  moiety  to  the  Jews  remained  in  A.D.  1272 

^  ^  •'  1907 

debt  to  the  Crown  for  the  full  amount  till  they  were 
remitted  by  Edward  III/  The  prior  of  Bridlington  had 
not  repaid  any  portion  of  the  £300  borrowed  by  him 
from  Bonamy,  a  Jew  of  York,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion ; 
the  Archbishop  of  York  had  connived  with  the  prior  at 
concealing  the  fact  that  this  money  was  owing  to  the  king, 
and  was  as  a  consequence  impeached  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  his  share  in  the  transaction*. 
At  the  time  of  the  actual  banishment  special  injunctions  a.d.  1290. 
were  given  to  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  as  to  their 
treatment',  and  condign  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
malefactors  who  chose  to  disregard  the  royal  wishes  in  this 
matter.  The  total  numbers  expelled  are  variously  stated  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand ;  but  there  is  some  evidence  to  ^^fr^ 
show  that  a  considerable  section  remained  behind,  and 
Jewish  tradition  speaks  of  1368  as  a  year  of  final  expulsion*. 
Prom  a  petition  in  the  Good  Parliament  it  appears  that  even 
after  that  date  they  continued  to  carry  on  their  business  in 
the  character  of  Lombard  merchants*.  Some  few  may  have 
been  allowed  to  return ;  a  Jewish  physician  named  Elias  Sabot 
came  from  Bologna  and  was  allowed  to  settle  and  practise  in  a.d.  1410. 
any  part  of  the  realm*.  The  continued  maintenance  of  a 
Domus  Conversorum  till  the  seventeenth  century  suggests 
that  there  were  at  any  rate  persons  of  Jewish  descent  in  the 
country  from  whom  a  supply  of  residents  was  maintained'. 
There  is  more  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  Jews 
living  in  England  was  considerably  increased  by  migration 
from  Spain  at  the  time  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
expelled  them  thence ;  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  a.d.  1492. 
scruple  to  endeavour  to  recover  their  debts  in  English  courts 
of  law*,  and  they  are  said  to  have  built  a  sjmagogue  for 
themselves  in  London. 

1 1  Ed.  m.  8t.  n.  c.  8. 

>  Rot.  Pari.  1. 99  (18),  120  a.  »  Tovey,  241. 

*  L.  Wolf  in  Anglo-Jeioiah  Exhibition  Paperst  p.  57. 
»  Bot.  Pari.  n.  882  (68). 

•  Bymer,  Fosdera  (orig.)»  vni.  667. 

T  Wolf  in  Anglo-Jevfish  Exhibition  Papers,  54. 

8  Ibid.  60.    Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Spaniah),  i.  No.  89. 
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AJ>.  1272         93.     When  the  Jews  were  thus  expelled  the    feelimr 
^i^^  *      against  other  aliens  asserted  itself  more  vigorously  than  before. 
merchants  The  kings  as  kings  had  never  been  averse  to  seeing  foreigners 
flocking  here,  indeed  it  had  been  a  frequent  complaint  that  they 
encouraged  them  so  much  and  showered  such  &vour8  upon 
them\    Nor  indeed  were  the  people  unwilling  that  foreigners 
encouraged  should  frequent  the  realm  for  commercial  purposes.     The 
^^  clauses  of  Magna  Carta*  had  granted  freedom  to  foreign 

merchants ;  and  the  towns  in  their  municipal  regulations,  as 
well  as  by  their  representatives  at  Acton  Bumel,  showed 
themselves  anxious  to  encourage  foreigners  to  come  here  with 
their  wares'.  As  a  matter  of  fact  unless  aliens  brought  them, 
there  was  little  chance  of  the  country  being  supplied  with 
articles  of  foreign  produce  at  all ;  the  presence  of  merchants 
from  abroad  also  facilitated  the  sale  of  EInglish  wool,  and  par- 
liament was  sometimes  inclined  to  rely  exclusively  on  aliens 
A.D.  1869  for  the  transaction  of  this  necessary  business  \  They  were 
indeed  forced  to  pay  customs  at  a  higher  rate  than  denizens ; 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  told  seriously  in  regard  to 
the  exportation  of  any  article  but  raw  wool,  and  so  far  as  the 
importation  of  wine  was  concerned  they  were  hardly  at  any 
disadvantage  at  all.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  ex- 
pedient was  temporarily  tried  of  removing  the  chief  burdens 
which  they  bore  in  addition  to  those  charged  to  denizens; 
A.D.  1810  this  step  seems  really  to  have  been  due  to  a  city  intrigue*, 
and  when  this  failed  the  new  customs  were  reimposed.  But 
in  the  face  of  the  measures  for  encouraging  them  to  frequent 
this  country  and  for  making  them  comfortable  while  here,  it 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  these  heavier  rates  were 
imposed  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  raising  revenue  but  from 
a  royal  desire  to  hamper  their  traffic. 
hut  not  to  There  was,  however,  a  real  feeling  of  jealousy  against  such 

in  retaa      aliens  as  settled  here  and  interfered  with  Encflishmen  who 
i  ^ade^       were  dealing  among  each  other;  they  were  not  wanted  for 

i  1  e.g.  king  John,  Apr.  5, 1280,  Rot.  Cart.  p.  60  b. 

a  §§  41,  42.  8  See  for  Ipswich,  Bl4Uik  Book  of  Admiralty,  n.  115. 

*  43  Ed.  m.  c.  1.    See  below,  p.  290. 
I  s  The  duties  had  been  imposed  b^  charter  in  1308,  and  the  Londoners  argued 

[  that  when  the  extra  customs  were  abolished  the  privileges  were  also  at  an  end. 

Delpit,  CoUeotion,  p.  43,  foL    Schanz,  Handdapol.  i.  898.    See  above,  p.  257,  n.  4. 
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retail  trade,  and  were  prevented  from   following  it.     The  A  J).  1272 
London  citizens  had  formulated  their  own  customs  for  alien  " 
merchants,  but  they  were  not  able  to  enforce  them,  and  they 
complained  to  Edward  I.  that  the  citizens  who  bore  the  a.d.  1290. 
common  burdens  of  the  town   were  impoverished  by  the 
competition  of  foreigners,  whose  stay  was  unlimited  and  who 
carried  on  business  that  had  formerly  been  done  by  natives\ 
The  townsmen  wished  to  keep  the  retail  trade  in  their  own 
hands,  as  well  as  the  business  of  catering  for  the  alien  mer- 
chants; they  disliked  any  interference  with  callings  that  were 
already  established,  and  they  had  grave  suspicions  against  the 
aliens  of  forming  rings  and  enhancing  prices*  if  they  sold 
to  one  another.     But  perhaps  the  chief  antagonism  of  the 
native  to  the  alien  merchant  arose  from  the  police  system  Poiict 
of  the  City,  which  had  come  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  6^?** 
be   closely  connected  with  the  gild  organisation;    no  one 
could  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  City  unless  men  of  the  same 
mistery  were  ready  to  undertake  for  him.     The  alien  who 
continued  residing  in  London  was  neither  under  authorita- 
tive control  nor  was  he  liable  for  his  &ir  share  of  taxation. 
Hence  in  his  first  charter  Edward  III.  straitly  commanded  a.d.  1827. 
*'  all  merchant  strangers  coming  to  England  to  sell  their  wares 
and  merchandises  within  forty  days  after  their  coining  thither, 
and  to  continue  and  board  with  the  free  hosts  of  the  City  Hosts. 
(and  other  cities  and  towns  in  England)  without  any  house- 
holds or  societies  by  them  to  be  kept'."     The  host  was 
responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  his  guests,  and  strangers 
were  not  allowed  to  lodge  about  anjrwhere;   on  the  other 
hand  there  is  occasional  evidence  that  the  free  hosts  abused 
their  monopoly,  and  charged  exorbitantly  for  accommodation 
that  was  by  no  means  good\ 

In  the  ninth  year  of  this  reign,  however,  parliament  ^S'to^fejttn 
passed  a  statute  conferring  very  large  privileges  on  aliens :  faZur, 
it  enacted  that  ''  all  merchant  strangers  and  English-bom  a.d.  1885, 
and  every  of  them,  of  what  estate  or  condition  soever  .  .  . 

1  The  king  would  not  interfere.  Bex  intendit  quod  mercatores  extranei  sunt 
ydonei  et  utiles  magnatibns  et  non  hsbet  consilinm  eos  expellendi.  Rot.  Pari.  i. 
66  (112). 

*  Bot,  Pari.  n.  882  (59).  >  Noorthouek,  History  of  London,  p.  788. 

*  Jnsserand,  English  Wayfaring  Lift,  126  f. 
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JLD.  1272    might  without  interruption  freely  sell  the  same  victuals  or 

^  wares  to  whom  they  would,  as  well  to  foreigners  as  English- 

bom/'  and   this  in  despite  of  any  local  charters  to  the 
contrary^     The  citizens  of  London,  however,  claimed  the 

A.D.  1887,  privileges  conferred  on  them  in  the  recently  confirmed  Great 
Charter ;  and  Edward,  by  a  charter  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  reign,  ordained  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  pretext 
of  the  late  statute  which  infiringed  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  City'.  The  privileges  conferred  on  aliens  were  somewhat 
enlarged  by  another  statute,  which  asserts  the  right  of 
foreigners  to  sell  to  foreigners,  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
sets  aside  all  charters  that  would  hinder  thenu  Possibly  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  however,  we  find  renewed  complaints 
of   encroachments    towards    the    end    of   Edward's    reign, 

A.i>.  1876.  and  notably  in  the  Good  Parliament^  The  answer  which 
was  given  to  the  petition  was  embodied  with  more  precision 
in  a  final  charter  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  City  of 
London;  it  ordains  that  no  stranger  ''shall  from  hence- 
forth sell  any  wares  in  the  same  city  or  the  suburbs  thereof 
by  retail,  nor  be  any  broker  in  the  said  city  or  suburbs 
thereof,  any  statute  or  ordinance  made  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  There  was,  however,  one  body  whose 
privileges  dated  from  long  before  the  Great  Charter,  and 
^  the  rights  of  the  merchants  of  High  Almaine  (Hanse  League) 
were  carefully  preserved*. 

The  great  wealth  and  position  which  many  of  the  Italian 
merchants  attained,  and  which  enabled  them  to  do  business  as 
bankers,  exposed  them  to  jealousy,  especially  when  they  were 
promoted  to  lucrative  offices ;  it  is  probable  that  their  skill  in 
business  and  actual  wealth  made  them  more  suitable  agents 
for  many  purposes  than  any  native  would  have  been,  as  in 
&rming  the  customs,  or  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
£Ixchang6^     But  when  the  king  put  such  offices  in  the  hands 

1  9  Ed.  m.  z.  Bt.  i.  >  Noorthoack,  p.  790. 

>  Bot.  Pari,  u.  382  (69),  347  (148).  In  these  petitions  the  deamess  of  imported 
goods  is  referred  to,  but  apparently  as  dae  to  the  decay  of  English  shipping,  or  to 
oombinations  among  aliens. 

*  Noorthoack,  History,  p.  792. 

5  John  Van  and  other  Lombards  were  said  to  have  neglected  their  duties  and 
rendered  no  acoonnts.  Rot,  Pari,  i.  298  b.  They  certainly  enjc^ed  most  ample 
immnnities.    Bymer,  Foidera,  n.  i.  68. 
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of  men  who  had  no  permanent  stake  in  the  country  but  were  a.d.  ists 
only  partners  in  some  great  Italian  banking  company,  he  ~~ 
seemed  to  be  enriching  foreigners  in  preference  to  natives, 
and  their  insular  jealousy  inclined  our  forefathers  to  think 
that  foreigners  were  less  likely  than  Englishmen  to  be  trust- 
worthy when  exposed  to  opportunities  of  peculation.  The 
jealousy  of  aliens  may  be  unfair,  but  it  was  not  altogether 
unreasoning^;  it  rested  on  intelligible  grounds. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Lombards  were 
unpopular  as  the  coUeetors  of  the  papal  revenue,  and  that 
they  were  commonly  believed  to  be  guilty  of  usurious 
bargains  of  every  kind*.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  left 
them  in  undisputed  possession  of  this  field  for  driving  a 
lucrative  business,  and  there  was  more  than  one  proposal  to 
drive  them  from  the  country  altogether'.  The  Qovemment 
had  recourse  to  them  frequently  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.* ; 
but  the  general  distrust  of  them  was  very  strong,  and  the 
magnates  of  the  realm  would  easily  persuade  themselves  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  indefinitely  postponing  the  repayment  ruined. 
of  the  money  they  had  lent,  and  preferring  public  to  private 
convenience^  This  *  stop  of  the  Exchequer '  must  have  a.d.  18S9. 
acted  almost  as  effectually  as  a  formal  expulsion  in  rendering 
Italian  bankers  unvrilling  to  sojourn  in  England;  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  or  two  other  disasters  this  blow  served  to  shake 
the  prosperity  of  Florence  to  its  very  foundations*. 

94.  The  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  Zemth  of  \ 
fourteenth  century  may  be  taken  as  the  culminating  point  ^o^^^^y. 
of  a  long  period  of  steady  and  solid  progress.  The  towns 
which  were  the  centres  of  commercial  life  were  prospering 
greatly,  and  many  of  them  had  secured  fiill  powers  of  self- 
government;  their  vigorous  young  life  was  free  to  shape 
itself  in  the  forms  and  institutions  that  seemed  most  favour- 
able in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.     So  much  attention 

1  Compftre  the  complaints  in  the  Good  Parliament.    Bot,  Pari.  n.  882,  No..  58. 
>  See  above,  p.  194. 

*  e.g.  1)7  Bp  Roger  of  London  in  1235.    Matthew  Paris,  Chromea  MnQtyra^ 
m.  831. 

i  Pemzzi,  Sioria  dd  eomtnereio  di  Firenze,  174.    Hall,  CusUmsy  n.  190. 

s  Bymer,  Fcedera,  n.  ii.  1060. 

6  8.  L.  Pemzzi,  8Unia  del  eommereio  t  dei  hanehieri  di  Firenee,  452,  459. 
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AJ).  1272  had  been  given  to  the  good  government  of  the  country 
generally  that  intercommunication  was  more  easy  and  com- 
merce more  secure ;  while  it  had  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to 
render  the  gilds  merchant  and  kindred  organisations  in  each 
town  needless,  and  therefore  restrictive,  institutions.  Muni* 
cipal  regulations  were  not  sensibly  weakened,  because  they 
were  reinforced  and  their  scope  extended  by  parliamentary 
authgrity.  So  far  both  these  powers  were  working  har- 
moniously on  the  whole,  and  there  were  admirable  social 
fEbcilities  for  commercial  and  industrial  progress. 

We  have  ample  evidence  that  this  progress  was  real,  and 
was  generally  diffused  throughout  the  country.  All  sorts  of 
arts  were  cultivated  with  extraordinary  success  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  The  monuments  of  the  twelfth  century  seem 
to  be  more  substantial,  though  their  apparent  massiveness 
has  sometimes  concealed  grave  structural  defects,  but  there 
is  a  grace  and  refinement  about  the  choir  of  Lincoln  and  the 
nave  of  York  to  which  the  earlier  buildings  can  make  no 
claim.  Nor  was  architecture  the  only  art  these  men  culti- 
vated with  success ;  the  west  front  of  Wells  shows  us  their 
sculpture ;  the  seven  sisters  at  York  are  specimens  of  their 
glass  painting;  their  metal  work  was  excellent  and  their 
bell  foundries  unrivalled*,  and  their  embroidery  was  cele- 
brated all  over  Europe. 

There  is  hardly  any  token  of  general  prosperity  on  which 
we  may  rely  with  more  confidence  than  the  fact  that  many 
people  are  able  and  willing  to  expend  money  in  building; 
and  the  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
were  not  merely  ecclesiastical.  The  great  fortresses  which 
Edward  I.  erected  in  Wales  are  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  military  engineering  of  the  day,  and  show  what  pains  the 
king  took  to  render  the  principality  secure  and  orderly. 
The  improved  system  of  estate  management  and  account 
which  had  come  into  vogue  under  Henry  IIL  appears 
to  have  borne  fruit  in  many  rural  districts,  for  manorial 
halls  were   erected   on  the   domains',  and  massive   stone 

^  Denton,  FifUmth  Century,  64. 

3  The  twelfth  century  manor  hoose  oomdsted  of  ft  large  hall  in  which  the  lord 
and  his  retainers  dined,  and  lived  and  alept;  the  chapel,  kitchen  and  other  rooms 


Building. 
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1)01118^  began  to  supersede  the  wooden  erections,  of  which  a  a.d.  an 
few  examples  still  survive*.  The  reconstruction  of  London  in  " 
masonry  was  going  on,  and  free  towns  were  being  laid  out  on 
the  most  approved  principlea  In  town  and  country  alike 
building  was  proceeding  apace,  and  better  provision  was 
being  made  for  all  sorts  of  different  purposes— ecclesiastical 
or  military,  rural  or  urban.  Especially  we  find  that  attention 
was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  communications*  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  country,  and  bridges*  were 
repaired  or  constructed  in  many  places ;  this  is  in  itself  an 
indication  of  commercial  activity. 

95.     The  great  change  in  the  mode  of  raising  revenue  Fiscal 
which  was  completed  during  this  period  is  another  proof  of  ments. 
the  steady  increase  of  wealtL     The  experiment  of  levying 
taxes  on  moveables  as  well  as  on  real  property  had  been  first 
made  by  Henry  II.,  and  it  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  main  a.d.  i188. 
.sources  of  revenue,  when  the  tenth  and  the  fifteenth  were  Tenth  and 
definitely  fixed  in  1334.     There  were,  however,  difficulties  ^<^*««'*- 
about  the  mode  of  assessment,  which  was  sometimes  arbitrary 
and  extortionate;  special  complaints  had  been  made  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  tax  was  levied  in  1332\     When  a 
similar  grant  was  made  in  1334  it  was  provided  that  the  royal 
commissioners  were  to  treat  with  men  of  the  townships  and 
tenants  of  ancient  domain,  as  well  as  with  the  towns  and 
burghs,  and  to  agree  on  a  composition  which  should  fairly 
represent  the  proportion  which  that  town  or  village  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay*.     The  payment  which  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  king  and  of  each  locality 
respectively  was  henceforth  regarded  as  the  sum  which  ought 
to  be  contributed  by  that  place  when  parliament  granted 

were  separate  baildings  within  the  conrt  yard  {curia)  connected  with  the  hall  by 
ooTered  passages  (aleicBt)  ot  wood  (Tomer,  Domestic  Architecture,  i.  59).  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century  it  became  common  to  attach  a  bnilding  to  the  hall,  the 
chamber  on  the  first  floor  of  which  (solar)  was  entered  by  a  staircase  from  the 
hall ;  the  space  nndemeath  was  nsed  as  a  cellar.  There  are  also  seyeral  examples 
of  houses  which  seem  to  haye  had  no  hall  but  consisted  of  a  lofty  cellar  on  the 
leyel  of  the  gromid,  and  a  solar  abore  it  (Tomer,  i.  6,  6). 

1  There  are  good  examples  at  Bredon  in  Worcestershire  and  Bradford  in  Wilts. 

*  As  at  Wigmore  Abb^y  in  Herefordshire. 

*  Josserand,  English  Wayfaring  Life,  45. 

«  Bot,  Pari.  n.  448,  No.  105.  »  Ibid.  n.  447,  No.  104. 

C.  18 
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AJ>.  1272   a  fifteenth  and  a  tenth,  and  no  subsequent  valuations  and 
~  reassessments  were  required.     The   total  sum  obtained  at 

this  time  was  nearly  £39,000,  and  from  that  time  onwards  & 
fifteenth  and  a  tenth  became  a  mere '  fiscal  expression^ '  for  & 
grant  of  about  £39,000.  Englishmen  were  always  endeavour- 
ing  to  render  their  liabilities  definite  and  import  an  element 
of  'certainty'  into  the  taxation  they  had  to  pay;  the  Tudor 
subsidies  and  parliamentary  assessments,  as  well  as  the  land 
tax,  were  all  converted  firom  flexible  into  fixed  methods  of 
raising  revenue'.  From  an  economic  standpoint  the  change 
was  most  advantageous;  the  taxes  levied  on  real  property 
from  time  to  time  were  as  objectionable  as  taxes  on  capital 
would  be  in  the  present  day :  they  swept  away  hoards  which 
might  have  been  expended  on  improved  buildings,  or  roads 
or  bridges,  or  which  at  any  rate  would  enable  the  farmer  to 
live  through  a  famine  year;  they  drew  directly  on  possible 
sources  of  future  wealth.  But  in  levying  taxes  on  moveables 
it  was  possible  to  make  exemptions  in  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  public  service,  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  prime 
essentials  of  future  production,  though  these  exemptions 
were  dictated  by  equitable  rather  than  by  economic  con- 
siderations. The  stock  of  the  farm  was  taxed,  but  the  food 
and  provender  in  the  possession  of  the  villan  was  exempted 
in  1225^  In  some  of  the  later  assessments  there  was  a 
definite  limit,  and  those  whose  total  wealth  fell  short  of  ten 
shillings^  were  exempted  altogether,  as  people  with  incomes 
of  less  than  £150  are  excused  from  the  payment  of  income- 
tax  in  the  present  day.  Once  again  we  may  see  that  the 
principles  which  were  implied  in  early  practice,  though  not 
perhaps  explicitly  put  forward,  have  been  stated  and  defended 
by  modem  writers  and  financiers  as  economically  soxmd. 

The  practice  of  raising  a  large  revenue  fix)m  exported 
wool  was  also  apparently  very  defensible.  If  the  foreign 
demand  for  English  wool  was  large  and  growing  the  whole 
weight  of  the  pajnnent  would  fall  on  the  foreign  consumer ; 
but  even  if  it  somewhat  affected  the  price  which  foreigners 
were  willing  to  pay  for  wool,  and  the  imports  were  not  so 


Customs. 


1  Dowell,  Taxation^  i.  87. 
s  See  above,  p.  147. 


a  Ibid.  I.  88. 

*  Rot.  Pari,  u.  447,  No.  103 
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large  as  if  trade  had  been  free,  such  pressure  as  fell  on  the  A.D.  iSTSi 
English  consumer  of  foreign  produce  would  be  comparatively  ^^*^* 
unimportant,  for  England  provided  herself  with  all  the  mam 
requisites  of  production;  and  a  slightly  increased  price  of 
wine,  fine  cloth  and  silk  would  not  be  a  serious  injury  to  the 
industry  of  the  realm. 

96.  At  the  same  time  the  inventories  taken  for  purposes  Comforu 
of  assessment  show  clearly  that  if  there  had  been  an  increased  ven^!ce$ 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  ordinary  householder  had  but  a  ^f^f^- 
small  command  over  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 
A  dwelling  with  an  earthen  floor,  with  no  carpet,  and  in 
which  there  wcus  hardly  any  furniture,  where  meat  was  served 
on  spits  for  want  of  earthenware  plates  and  there  was  no 
glass  for  drinking  out  of,  would  seem  to  imply  the  lowest 
depths  of  squalid  poverty;  but  royal  palaces  were  little 
better  provided  till  after  the  time  of  John\  and  well-to-do 
bui^esses  lived  in  some  such  fashion  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  As  a  matter  of  fistct,  life  in  the  middle 
ages  was  far  more  social  than  it  is  now ;  the  churches  and 
the  halls  were  the  places  they  frequented ;  occasional  pageants 
provided  them  with  instruction  and  amusement;  there  was 
little  privacy,  and  hardly  any  attention  was  given  to  private 
comfort.     This  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  confront  im 


us  if  we  try  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  people  in^^J^-^^ 
different  ages;  if  we  merely  consider  what  he  could  g^t^^^ 
to  eat  the  mediaeval  labourer  was  often  better  off  than  the  <%• 
unskilled  labourer  of  the  present  day ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  worse  housed  and  worse  clad.  After  all,  in  regard  to  all 
such  comparisons  we  must  remember  that  the  life  is  more 
than  meat;  it  is  probable  that  a  mediseval  workman  who 
awoke  in  the  present  generation  would  greatly  miss  the 
social  gatherings  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  and  that  if  a 
modem  artisan  could  be  transplanted  into  the  thirteenth 
century  he  would  find  little  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss 
of  his  tea,  his  newspaper  and  his  pipe. 

For  our  purpose  it  is  more  important  to  notice  that  the  Medicewd 
steady  progress  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  was^^*"* 
suddenly  checked  in  the  fourteenth ;  the  strain  of  the  hun-  ^<'*<^' 

1  Tuner,  i.  97—104. 

18—2 
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AJ),  1278  dred  years'  war  would  have  been  exhausting  in  any  csuse,  but 
^  *  the  nation  had  to  bear  it  when  the  Black  Death  had  swept 
off  half  the  population  and  the  whole  social  structure  was 
disorganised.  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  long  reign  of 
Edward  III.  closed  amid  signs  of  general  discontent  and 
misery,  and  that  the  fifteenth  century  was,  with  some 
important  exceptions,  a  time  of  decay  and  ruin  both  in  rural 
and  urban  districts.  A  period  of  recovery  came  at  last,  but 
not  till  the  old  social  conditions  had  greatly  changed,  and  the 
revived  industrial  life  was  organised  in  institutions  which 
differed  in  many  respects  from  those  which  were  working  so 
successfully  in  the  time  of  Iklward  L 


III.    Beginnings  of  Commercial  Pouot. 

i97.      We  have  already  seen  reasons  for  believing  that 

Edward  III.'s  foreign  policy  was  affected,  if  not  dictated,  by 

commercial  considerations ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 

now  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  he  had  in 

The  means  view.    The  Dialogus  assumes  that  prosperity  is  a  good  thing\ 

fMUriai     ^ut  Edward  IIL's  legislation  implies  definite  schemes  as  to 

jaraspenty,  ^^^  j^^g^  ^^^y  ^£  promoting  this  end.     There  was  one  distinct 

practical  object  which  was  pursued  throughout  his  reign, 
and  there  were  others  which  were  less  prominently  brought 
forward.  He  endeavoured  (a)  to  foster  foreign  commerce, 
(6)  to  plant  new  industries,  and  (c)  to  check  extravagance  by 
sumptuary  legislation. 
Foreign  a.     There  were  two  reasons  why  Edward  III.  might  be 

^fo^rtit  glad  to  see  the  development  of  foreign  commerce.  It 
brought  him  in  a  revenue  by  means  of  the  customs  he 
charged,  as  has  been  obvious  in  previous  reigns,  when  so 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  collection  of  revenue',  and 
the  organisation  of  a  customs  department' ;  the  export  trade 
in  wool  had  so  much  increased  that  the  customs  firom  this 
one  article  afforded  a  very  large  revenue  and  it  was  one  of 

1  See  above,  p,  216.  ^  See  above,  p.  150. 

*  See  above,  p.  257. 
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the  main  supports  on  which  Edward  relied  for  the  mainten-  ^'j!^ 
ance  of  his  armies  in  the  field.  But  while  there  was  eveiy 
reason  to  attend  to  this  department  of  finance,  he  and  his 
subjects  also  valued  foreign  commerce  on  the  grounds  which 
led  ^Ifric's  merchant  to  magnify  his  office  \  as  it  was  the 
means  by  which  all  sorts  of  goods  which  were  not  produced 
in  England  could  be  supplied  plentifully,  and  therefore  at  a 
cheap  rate.  To  make  imports  cheap  to  the  English  con-  Che<;^ne$9 
sumer,  and  to  obtain  a  high  price  for  English  exports,  were  ^msumer. 
the  implied  principles  of  Edwardian  statesmanship;  they 
come  out  most  clearly  in  the  regulations  made  for  the  wine 
and  wool  trades  respectively.  Sometimes  the  deamess  of 
goods  was  ascribed  to  the  monopoly  conferred  on  the  burgesses 
of  the  various  towns  by  their  charters.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
statement  occurs  in  a  preamble  of  the  first  statute  of  the  a.d.  1885. 
ninth  year,  which  confers  full  fireedom  of  traffic  on  aliens  and 
annuls  the  charters  of  privileges  under  which  the  burgesses 
of  certain  cities  had. put  hindrances  in  the  way  of  their 
trading.  "Great  duress  and  grievous  damage  have  been 
done  to  the  King  and  his  people,  by  some  people  of  cities, 
boroughs,  ports  of  the  sea  and  other  places  of  the  said 
realm  which  in  long  time  past  have  not  suffered  nor  yet  will 
suffer  merchant  strangers,  nor  other  which  do  carry  and 
bring  in  by  sea  or  land,  wines,  aver  de  pois,  and  other 
livings  and  victuals,  with  divers  other  things  to  be  sold, 
necessary  and  profitable  for  the  King,  his  prelates,  earls, 
barons  and  other  noblemen,  and  the  commons'  of  this  realm, 
to  sell  or  deliver  such  wines,  livings,  or  victuals,  or  other 
things  to  any  other  than  themselves  of  the  cities,  boroughs, 
ports  of  the  sea,  or  other  places  where  such  wines,  livings 
or  victuals,  and  other  things  to  be  sold  shall  be  brought  or 
carried,  by  rectson  whereof  such  stuff  aforesaid  is  sold  to  the 
Eong  and  his  people,  in  the  hands  of  the  said  citizens, 
burgesses  and  other  people,  denizens,  more  dear  than  they 
should  be,  if  such  merchant  strangers  which  bring  such 
things  into  the  realm  might  freely  sell  them  to  whom  they 
would'."  Aliens  appear  to  have  taken  great  advantage  of 
the  freedom  thus  accorded,  for  in  the  seventeenth  year  ofA.D.  1848. 

1  See  ftboTe,  p.  126.  *  9  Ed.  m.  si.  i.,  preamble.   See  also  c,  1. 
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AJD.  1807   Edward  III.  it  was  found  necessary  to  subject  them  to  direct 

—1877.  .  •  • 

taxation,  according  to  the  length  of  their  sojourn,  when  it 
exceeded  forty  days\ 

English  merchants  retorted  by  bringing  the  same  accusa- 
tion against  their  rivals,  for  we  read  how  the  burgesses 
A.D.  1876.    complained  at  a  later  date  that  the  combinations  of  merchant 
strangers  were  to  blame  for  greatly  enhancing  the  price  of 
all  sorts  of  foreign  merchandise*.     The  desirability  of  provid- 
ing the  consumer  with  foreign  goods  on  moderate  terms  is 
generally  assumed  as  a  primary  end  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
connexion  with  foreign  commerce. 
ProtecUcn        These  were  the  objects  which  Edward  appears  to  have 
mtrchmu,  ^^P^   before  him  in  trying   to  encourage    foreign   trade; 
among  the  means  he  adopted  we  may  notice  the  increased 
facilities  which  were  given  to  travelling  merchants.      A 
A.D.  1880.    statutory  limitation  was  imposed  as  to  the  fare  which  might 
be  charged  between  Dover  and  Calais';  it  was  fixed  at 
sixpence  for  a  man  on  foot  and  two  shillings  for  a  man  with 
a  horse*.     But  he  endeavoured  not  only  to  protect  their 
pockets,  but  their  persons  on  the  journey.     Edward  I.  had 
endeavoured    to   provide  safe  travelling   for   those   within 
the  realm,  but  Edward  III.  made  a  beginning  of  affording 
PeriU  of    protection  on  the  seas.     The  dangers  of  travelling  by  sea 
'*'''^'      in  those  days  were  enormous;  apart  altogether  from  the 
dangers  from  perils  of  the  deep,  the  whole   Channel  was 
infested  with  pirates.    The  mouth  of  the  Bhine,  Calais  and 
S.  Malo  are  mentioned  at  different  times  as  being  their 
chief  haunts,  but  Englishmen  were  every  bit  as  bad  or  worse, 
and  the  ordinary  shipmen  were  hardly  above  having  recourse 
to  amateur  piracy  when  occasion  served  ^    The  portrait  which 

1  Rot,  Pari.  n.  187  (18). 

s  Ibid.  n.  882  (59).  >  4  Ed.  UI.  c.  8. 

<  There  were  organised  assodatioiiB  of  'hackney-men'  in  the  fourteenth 
centoiy  who  let  oat  horses  to  hire,  and  sometimes  had  them  stolen.  A  patent  of 
19  B.  n.  granted  additional  privileges  to  those  who  worked  the  Dover  Boad: 
"  Ampliores  Ubertates  ooncessae  hominibus  yocatls  Hackneymen  inter  London  et 
DoYorem  pro  condnctione  eqnormn  snomm  ac  predom  cnjnslibet  itineris  ao  inter 
cfetera  quod  condnctio  restitnatnr  si  eqaos  in  itinere  defidatur."  Cal^nd,  Hot, 
Pat.  280  b.  No.  8.    See  also  Tamer,  Domestic  Architecture,  119. 

^  Compare  the  complaint  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  the  Cinqae  Ports  in 
1264,  Annalea  Monasticiy  iv.  157. 
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Chaucer*  drew  gives  us  the  best  picture  of  the  conditions  aj).  1807 
under  which  trading  was  then  carried  on*.  Intermunicipal  ~ 
arrangements  may  have  sufficed  in  order  to  the  recovery 
of  debts,  and  to  prosecute  civil  suits',  but  the  towns  were 
not  able  to  protect  burgesses  from  violence  in  distant 
places,  or  to  obtain  redress  from  sailors  who  belonged  to  no 
recognised  centre  of  trade.  Under  these  circumstances, 
appeal  was  made  to  the  king ;  as  when  some  Lynn  sailors*  a.d.  1818. 

1  Canterbury  Tales,  Prologae.    The  Shipman. 

'  The  records  of  the  Scotch  Btirgh  Conyention  are  foil  of  interestiDg  illastra- 
tioiifl  of  these  points,  two  centuries  later. 

In  regard  to  Piracy,  these  burghs  proyided  at  their  own  escpense : 

Inlykemaner,  that  it  be  proponit  to  my  Loird  Begentis  Qrace  and  Lcnrdia 
foirsaidis,  in  cais  the  Qnenis  liajestie  of  Ingland  will  grant  and  consent  that  smn 
of  her  schippis  sail  remane  npovn  her  sea  coistis  and  watteris  for  purging  of  the 
saymn  of  pyratis,  and  ytheris  wicked  personis.  That  inlykwayis  it  may  be  grantit 
be  his  Grace  and  Loirdis  foirsaidis  to  the  merchantis  of  this  realm,  upon  their 
eommonn  chargis  to  set  f nrth  ane  ship  with  ane  bark  for  pniging  of  oar  Soneranis 
watteris  of  the  saidis  pyrattis  and  wicked  personis,  and  for  conyoying  the  shippis 
of  this  realme  langis  the  cost  of  Ingland,  and  ytheris  pairtis  needfall,  from  the 
danger  of  innemeis,  dnring  sic  tyme  as  we  sail  fynd  gade ;  and  incais  the  samyn  be 
grantit,  the  commisaris  of  the  burrowis  foirsaidis  geyis  thair  commissioyn  and  foil 
powar  to  the  proyeetis,  baillies,  and  coonsaillis  of  Edinburgh,  Dondye,  Abirdene 
and  Stenrelyng  for  the  said  schip  and  bark  to  proyyde  men,  melt,  mynition  and  all 
yther  fumysingis  neceasaer  thairto,  during  qnhat  time  they  sail  think  gade. 
(1574),  I.  27. 

At  one  time  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  practically  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
John  of  Newport,  who  added  piracy  to  his  other  crimes*,  "for  he  and  has  hath  do 
80  meny  gret  offends  in  the  See  aboate  the  Bond,  in  morthering  the  klngis  people 
and  has  frendis,  castyng  them  owte  of  har  yessellis  into  the  See  as  thei  haye  be 
comyng  to  the  port  of  Hampton,  hi  the  which  the  kinggis  Costames  of  his  port  of 
Suthampton  hath  be  lost,  hi  his  riot  kept  appon  the  See,  of  y  or  yi  M.  marks  In  a 
yere."    5o^  Pari.  y.  204  (2). 

'  The  royal  power  was  also  called  into  requisition  to  enforce  demands  for 
redress  where  the  mnnlcipal  authorities  failed.  "  Testatum  est  per  Cancellarium 
et  dericoe  Cancellarii  quod  quando  conmmnitas  alicujus  yilLe  testatur  per  com- 
mune sigillum  eorum  quod  ipsi  per  bonam  probationem  et  testimonium  fide 
dignorum  intellexerunt  quod  illi  cui  Bex  scripsit  noluerunt  parere  mandato  suo, 
quod  extunc  Bex  fadat  arestare  infra  regnum  suum  bona  hominum  pardum 
fflarum  ad  yalendam  &c.  Ideo  querens  (Henry  Gtare,  merchant  and  dtizen  of 
Norwich)  habeat  breye  de  Cancellario  ad  arestandum  et  salyo  custodiendum  &c., 
hoc  tamen  adjecto,  quod  nichil  de  bonis  arestatis  amoyeatur  absque  Consilio 
Bommi  Begis."    Rot,  Pari,  i,  200  {5&). 

*  Bymer,  Fcedera  (Becord),  u.  i.  206,  207.  See  also  for  Grimsby  merchants, 
n.  i.  110,  133.  The  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  coast  may  haye  been  spedaUy 
exposed  to  attack,  but  there  is  frequent  mention  of  mishaps  attending  Lynn 
yessels.  A  ship  with  lampreys  and  other  supplies  bound  for  Perth  was  attacked 
by  Stralsund  pirates  who  slew  some  of  the  crew  and  carried  off  the  cargo  to 
Aberdeen  where  they  sold  it.    The  Stralsund  authorities  treated  with  scorn  all 
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AJ>.  1307    were  imprisoned  by  Haco,  king  of  Norway.     The  simplest 

^epriwla.  ^^^^^^  ^f  giving  some  sort  of  redress  was  to  allow  the 
aggrieved  party  to  seize  the  goods,  in  England  or  on  the  seas, 
of  men  who  hailed  from  the  same  region,  in  the  hope  that 
the  penalty  would  fall  on  the  right  shoulders  at  last.  Thus 
when  Bordeaux  merchants  had  their  wines  taken  from  them 

A.D.  1820.  by  Flemish  pirates  they  procured  letters  of  reprisal  against 
Flemish  merchants  in  England  \  The  injurious  effect  on  the 
honest  trader  of  this  granting  of  letters  of  reprisal  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated,  as  the  prospect  of  recovering  the  loss  from  a 
fellow-subject  must  have  been  small ;  but  it  must  have  been 
an  even  more  hopeless  matter  to  find  your  goods  taken  on 
account  of  a  debt  incurred  by  the  king  to  some  foreigner : 
yet  this  was  the  fate  of  an  unhappy  merchant  of  York,  who 

A.D.  1876.  lost  £109  worth  of  wool,  which  was  taken  by  a  Flemish  noble 
on  account  of  a  debt  due  from  Edward  III."  That  the  fear 
of  reprisal  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  keep  men  from  trading 

A.D.  18S7.  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  The  merchants  of  the  Abbot 
of  Fecamp  were  threatened  with  being  held  liable  for  some 
losses  incurred  at  the  hands  of  their  masters,  and  not 
unnaturally  absented  themselves  from  England'.  Matters 
did  not  improve  as  time  went  on,  and  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  a  sort  of  licensed  private  warfare  was 
threatened  or  carried  on  between  English  merchants  and 

letters  demanding  redress,  and  Edward  n.  had  to  interfere  (1818).  Delpit, 
CoUectiony  No.  cvn.  The  arguments  about  a  robbeiy  at  Boston  Fair  l^  some 
Zealanders  (1358),  the  responsibility  of  the  community,  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, are  given  by  Blomefield,  Norfolk^  xt.  344. 

1  Rot.  Pari  I.  379  (74).  «  Ibid.  n.  858  (178). 

*  To  the  petition  of  John  de  Barton,  and  his  fellowes  English  Merehants, 
shewing,  That  whereas  they  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot  of  ilsoamp 
with  a  certain  ship,  laden  with  diyerse  Merchandize,  the  said  Abbot  and  his  Men 
entered  the  said  Ship,  and  the  goods  and  chattels  &c,  to  the  losse  of  cc.  li.  which 
summe  is  found  in  the  Chancery  for  which  hee  should  make  restitution;  who 
obeyed  not;  of  whom  our  Lord  the  King  is  certified  in  his  Chancery:  whereof  hee 
comanded  sundry  Sherifles  by  his  writs  to  levie  to  the  value  of  the  foresaid  goods 
of  the  Merchants  of  the  foresaid  Abbot  coming  into  England,  which  Merchants 
haye  absented  themselyes  from  England.  Wherefore  they  pray  that  it  would 
please  the  King  to  grant  a  Writt  of  the  said  Exchequer  to  bee  made  against  the 
said  Abbot  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements,  which  he  hath  in 
England.  It  is  answered,  Let  the  Petition  be  delirered  in  Chancery,  and  let  the  peti- 
tioners come  thither,  &c.  And  if  the  Abbot  be  found  a  tresepasser  or  mainteyner 
or  that  the  goods  come  to  his  profit,  then  let  execution  be  done.  Rot.  ParL  n.  439. 
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people   of  Norway,  Prussia,  Flanders,  Scotland,  Spain  ^i^dA^ipOT 
Genoa.     Even  if  it  was  the  only  way  of  putting  pressure  on 
foreigners  to  look  after  the  piratical  tendencies  of  some  of 
their  subjects,  it  must  have  been  ruinously  costly. 

The  assertion  of  the  sovereiffnty  of  the  sea^  was  a  states-  The 
manlike  endeavour  to  put  down  this  public  nuisance  axid  of  the  9ea, 
establish  the  king's  peace;  and  the  granting  of  letters  of 
safe  conduct,  for  which  special  payments  were  made',  was  the 
first  form  in  which  the  Crown  gave  protection  to  its  subjects 
when  travelling  by  sea,  or  at  any  rate  attempted  to  give  it*. 
They  also  endeavoured  to  organise  a  fleet  which  might  sail  FUeu. 
together  under  convoy.     Thus  in  1353  Edward  III.  pro- 
claimed that   the  vessels   sailing  for  Gascony  should  all 
assemble  at  Chalcheford*  on  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  the  Sept,  s. 
Virgin  and  sail  thence  together  under  the  charge  of  royal 

I  The  title  Dominus  Maris  Angticani  eircwnqtuique  had  been  explicitly  claimed 
by  Edward  HE.  early  in  his  reign,  and  when  by  the  taking  of  Calais  he  had 
estahliahed  Engliflh  power  on  both  sideB  of  the  Channel,  he  coined  a  golden  noble, 
an  engraving  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  title-page,  and  which  had  on  the 
reyerse,  a  ship  and  a  sword,  to  serre  as  emblems  of  soyereignty  at  sea.  The 
earliest  dbcmnent  which  asserts  this  right  is  a  memorandum  of  12  Edward  m. 
The  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  involyed  many  rights — those  of  fishing 
and  diving  for  pearls,  or  of  property  in  the  prodnots  of  the  sea ;  rights  of  taking 
tolls  for  the  use  of  the  sea ;  right  of  free  passage  for  ships  of  war ;  and  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  for  crimes  committed  at  sea.  C.  Armstrong,  Sermons  and  deelara- 
Hons  against  Popery  (1530),  stands  almost  alone  in  protesting  against  the  assertion 
of  this  sovereignty ;  as  he  held  that  the  increased  trade,  for  which  it  gave  facili- 
ties, was  not  really  beneficial  like  that  in  old  days ;  then  aliens  had  brought 
boUion  to  boy  within  the  coontry  instead  of  importing  artificial  wares  to  exchange, 
and  so  competing  with  onr  craftsmen ;  but  his  objection  shows  that  this  stroke 
of  policy  benefited  English  merchants.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centnries 
the  claim  had  important  practical  bearings  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  repressing 
piracy.    Twiss,  Black  Book^  i.  Ivii. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  success  of  the  Dntch  in  prosecuting 
fishing  off  our  coasts  was  exciting  great  jealousy,  and  when  their  commerce  was 
rapidly  developing,  the  nature  of  English  rights  became  the  subject  of  very 
vehement  discussion ;  Orotius  attacked  the  daim  as  absurd  {de  Mori  Libero),  and 
Selden  replied  with  much  learning  {Mare  Clausum).  The  historical  justification, 
such  as  it  was,  of  the  daim,  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Borroughs,  Sovereignty  of 
BriiiA  Seas  (1651). 

s  On  the  Constitutional  aspect  of  these  extra  payment-s  see  Hall,  Customs,  i. 
167  n« 

>  BoL  Pari,  n.  166  (11)  give  a  cnrioos  case  of  failure  to  afford  the  promised 
protection. 

^  This  was  probably  Calshot  Castle  outside  Southampton  Water,  a  point 
which  was  known  as  Calshord  (11  H.  Vn.  c.  5).  The  Gascony  trade  had  flourished 
there  in  the  time  ol  Edward  I.    Bot,  Pad.  1. 198  (10).     • 
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AJ).  1807    oflBcials*.      But  these  measures  were  not  very  effective.     In 

-^1877 

fact  the  losses  by  sea  were  so  frequent  on  the  part  of  men 
Baft  who  had  arranged  for  safe  conduct  across  the  narrow  seas' 

that  commissioners  were  appointed  to  enquire  into  this 
grievance  in  1347.  They  served  to  indicate  good  intentions, 
and  at  length  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  those  who  paid 
customs  should  have  such  protection  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  not  as  a  luxury  to  be  specially  paid  for. 
Planting  b.    The  efforts  of  Edward  III.  to  plant  a  new  industry  in 

industries,  ^^^  country  were  made  at  a  singularly  fortunate  moment. 
His  connexion  by  marriage  with  Hainault  may  probably  have 
rendered  the  weavers  of  the  Low  Countries  more  willing  to 
settle  in  England,  and  there  is  thus  a  close  parallel  between 
The  second  this  second  immififration  and  the  earlier  invasion  of  artisans 
immigro'    from  the  Low  Couutries  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  and 
**^  ^^       Queen  Matilda'.    There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  weavers' 
trade  was  carried  on  in  many  towns  in  the  twelfth  century 
for  we  find  notices  of  their  gilds.     At  the  same  time  it  is 
also  clear  that  a  supply  sufficient  for  the  home  market  was 
A.D.  1297    not  produced  in  Elngland*.    The  aulnager  in  Edward  L's  time 
visited  fSsdrs',  and  the  statute  of  1328  which  enforces  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties'  shows  that  some  of  the  cloth  was 
brought  to  Elngland  for  sale.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
clear  that  there  were  clothiers  working  in  England  as  early 
A.D.  1197    as  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  when  an  ordinance  was  issued 
regulating  the  width  of  which  cloth  should  be  made,  and 
insisting  that  it  should  be  of  the  same  quality  throughout^ 
A.D.  1826    Edward  II.  encouraged  the  native  industry'  by  prohibiting 

1  Delpit,  CoUeetion,  olxt. 

«  Bat.  Pari,  n.  171, 172  (68,  69). 

B  Professor  Ashley  in  his  interesting  monograph  on  the  English  WooUen  In- 
dustry y  p.  iO,  refers  to  the  immigration  in  Edward's  time  as  the  first. 

^  At  the  Oxford  Parliament  of  1268  the  harons  decreed  that  English  irofA. 
should  not  be  exported,  but  mannf actored  in  England,  and  advised  the  people  to 
be  satisfied  to  wear  the  coarse  cloth  they  were  able  to  make  (Walter  of  Heming- 
bnrgh,  i.  906).  A  similar  line  was  taken  laj  Bjearj  de  Montfort  in  1264  (Avnales 
Monastici,  rr.  168).  See  for  other  attempts  p.  181  n.  above,  also  p.  892  below.  Prof. 
Ashley  ascribes  sach  measures  to  a  desire  to  create  a  wool  famine  in  Flanders,  and 
thus  attain  political  ends,  rather  than  to  any  settled  economic  policy  for  Rngl^iw^, 

A  Smith,  Chronicon  Rusticum,  i.  87.    Hadox,  Exchequer,  688. 

«  2  Ed.  m.  c.  14.  7  Boger  of  Hoveden,  Chronic,  ir.  88  (Bolls). 

8  BUey,  Jlem.  149, 160. 
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the  export    of   certain  materials,  but  the   action  of   theAJ).  laor 
aulnager  gave  riue  to  complaints  \ 

Indeed  one  of  the  inducements  which  Edward  offered  loeaoem 
when  he  tried  to  persuade  the  Flemish  weavers  to  come  and 
settle  in  England  was  the  promise  to  give  them  ''fran- 
chises as  many  and  such  as  may  suffice  them";   and  in 
this  appears  to  have  been  included  a  certain  liberty  in  the 
matter  of  the  length  of  the  cloths  they  made.    The  first 
letter  of  protection  was  given  in  1331  to  a  Fleming  named 
John  Kemp^  who  had  come  with  servants  and  apprentices, 
both  weavers,  fullers  and  dyers.    He  and  his  were  to  enjoy  and  dyers. 
the  king's  protection,  and  were  encouraged  to  exennse  their 
craft  and  instruct  those  who  wished  to  learn.     Similar  letters 
were  issued  in  1336  on  behalf  of  two  men  of  Brabant  who  had 
settled  in  York';  a  general  measure  was  also  passed  and  in 
the  next  year  special  protection  was  accorded  to  a  number  a.d.  1837. 
of  immigrants  from  Zeeland*. 

This  promised  protection  would  not  of  course  have  induce- 
induced  the  Flemings  to  migrate  unless  they  had  been 
anxious  to  come,  but  there  were  various  circumstances  that 
made  their  old  homes  less  attractive  than  formerly.  The 
Flemings  had  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Philip  ofAj>.  isas. 
France* ;  and  there  was  also  a  struggle  going  on  between  the 
burgesses  in  Bruges'  towns  and  the  village"  weavers  which 
may  have  disposed  some  of  the  latter  to  migrate.  The  superior 
attractions  of  England  have  been  painted  in  glowing  terms  by 
Fuller :  "  The  intercourse  being  settled  between  the  English 
and  Netherlands,  unsuspected  emissaries  were  employed  by 

1  Bot  Pari,  n.  28  (50).  The  mannfactiire  liad  apparently  been  planted  within 
recent  memory  (n.  409,  No.  175),  but  certainly  existed  at  Worstead  before  1815. 
B<a.  Pari,  I.  292  (18).  • 

*  Bymer,  Fatdera  (Record),  n.  828.  >  n>id.  964.  <  Ibid.  969. 

'  Longman,  1. 26.  Edward's  own  statement  is  startling.  "  Cum  nonnlli  homines 
diyersarom  mesterarinm  de  Flandrie,  pro  adhesione  sna  parti  nostre,  a  dictis 
partibos  banniti,  et  alii  partiom  earmndem  ob  aifectionem  qnam  ad  nos  habent  ad 
dictam  ciTitatem  (^ndon)  et  alia  looa  regni  nostri  Anglie  pro  mesteris  sois 
exercendis  et  victa  sno  per  labores  qnerendo  accesserint."  Belpit,  OLXvm.  A 
case  of  the  banishing  of  Blemish  weayers  to  England  as  a  punishment  occurred  in 
1S44.    Diegerick,  Inventaire,  n.  185. 

>  Eot,  Pari,  n.  166  (10).  For  farther  details  see  Diegerick,  Inventaire,  n.  125; 
the  quarrel  at  Tpres  was  as  to  the  kind  of  cloth  woyen.  Ibid.  n.  124, 126, 127, 
134. 
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AJ).  1307    our  king  into  those  countries,  who  wrought  themselves  into 

"  familiarity  with  those  Dutchmen  as  were  absolute  masters  of 

their  trade,  but  not  masters  of  themselves,  as  either  journey- 
men or  apprentice&  These  bemoaned  the  slavishness  of 
these  poor  servants  whom  their  masters  used  rather  like 
heathen  than  Christians ;  yea,  rather  like  horses  than  men ; 
early  up  and  late  in  bed,  and  all  day  hard  work,  and  harder 
fare  (a  few  herrings  and  mouldy  cheese),  and  all  to  enrich 
the  churls,  their  masters,  without  any  profit  to  themselves. 
But  how  happy  should  they  be  if  they  would  but  come  into 
England,  bringing  their  mistery  with  them,  which  should 
provide  their  welcome  in  all  places.  Here  they  should  feed 
on  beef  ajid  mutton,  till  nothing  but  their  fatness  should 
stint  their  stomachs... Happy  the  yeoman's  house  into  which 
one  of  these  Dutchmen  did  enter,  bringing  industry  and 
wealth  along  with  them.  Such  who  came  in  strangers  within 
doors  soon  after  went  out  bridegrooms,  and  returned  sons-in- 
Jaw,  having  married  the  daughters  of  their  landlords  who 
first  entertained  them ;  yea,  these  yeomen  in  whose  houses 
they  laboured  soon  proceeded  gentlemen,  gaining  great 
worship  to  themselves,  arms  and  worship  to  their  estates  \*' 

Proteetum,  The  king)  moreover,  conferred  substantial  privileges  on 
the  new  industry ;  he  prohibited  the  export  of  English  wool, 
so  that  the  cloth  workers  might  have  the  material  cheap ;  he 

A.P.  1887.  insisted  that  all  Englishmen  should  wear  native  cloth,  and 
limited  the  class  who  might  wear  fur,  while  he  forbade  the 
importation  of  foreign  cloth ".  The  cloth  workers  had  thus 
a  complete  monopoly  of  the  market.  But  this  could  not  have 
been  long,  if  indeed  it  was  ever,  enforced*.  At  the  same 
time  the  fullest  security  was  promised  to  weavers  who 
chose  to  come  from  any  country  whatever  and  settle  under 
the  king's  protection  in  England,  Wales  or  Ireland*.    Whether 

1  Church  History,  Bk.  m.  §  9.  >  11  Ed.  HI.  oc.  3,  4. 

>  Compare  27  Ed.  m.  si.  i.  c.  4,  where  attention  is  gi^en  to  the  complaint  that 
foreign  merchants  have  withdrawn  themeelTea  and  the  grieyancee  <^  foreigners 
importing  cloth  are  redressed. 

*  Statutes^  11  Ed.  III.  cc.  1 — 6.  The  London  weaTers  were  hy  no  means 
disposed  to  welcome  the  immigrants.  See  below,  p.  312.  Compare  the  case  in 
1340  at  Bristol  where  Thomas  Blanket  had  to  pay  for  setting  up  a  loom  in  his 
own  house.    Pryce,  Canynges,  49. 
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all  this  protection  was  necessary  to  secure  a  footine  for  the  a  J>.  1907 

—1877 

ne\7  manufacture  or  not\  the  interests  of  the  consumer  were 
not  entirely  forgotten  for  the  aulnager  and  his  officers  were 
supposed  to  exercise  a  sufficient  supervision  as  to  the  character 
of  the  cloth  exposed  for  sale.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
Edward  might  have  accomplished  his  object  more  speedily  if 
be  had  made  his  effort  in  some  other  form ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  he  did  introduce  the  manu&cture  of  the  'old 
drapery/  which  was  prosecuted  so  successfully  that  the  export 
of  raw  wool  declined  as  the  home  manu&cture  came  to 
flourish  more  and  more*.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  too, 
how  closely  many  subsequent  efforts  to  plant  new  industries 
followed  on  the  lines  which  Edward  III.  laid  down,  and 
secured  a  monopoly  to  the  craftsmen,  while  they  at  the  same 
time  tried  to  insist  on  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  the 
wares  produced. 

This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  the  only  cioek- 

* 

attempt  of  the  kind  that  was  made  during  the  reign  of*^*^*' 
Edward  III.     In  1368'  three  clockmakers  firom  Delfb  were 
encouraged  to  settle  and  ply  their  trade  in  London ;  and  the 
craft  of  linenweavers  was  also  introduced  before  the  end  of 
the  century*. 

c.  The  measure  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  regard  Promotvug 
to  the  wearing  of  furs  was  at  any  rate  partially  protective ; 
there  were,  however,  other  sumptuary  laws  which  had  no 
similar  excuse,  but  were  merely  intended  to  check  idle  extra- 
vagance and  to  promote  thrift.  The  chroniclers  are  agreed 
that  the  success  of  the  English  arms  on  the  Continent  and 
the  loot  which  was  brought  from  France  tended  to  demoralise 
the  nation  in  this  respect ;  but  even  before  this  time  there 
was  a  great  increase  of  extravagance.  We  can  see  it  in  the 
accounts  which  survive  of  tournaments ;  the  subjects  might 
certainly  plead  that  if  they  did  indulge  in  costly  display  they 
were  only  following  the  example  the  king  had  set  them, 
especially  on  his  visit  to  the  emperor,  when  apparently  he 

1  MOl,  Pditied  Economy,  Bk.  v.  10,  §  1. 
*  Hall,  Customs,  n.  139.    See  below,  p.  889. 
s  Noorthonck,  History  ofLondtm,  p.  72. 

^  Fvrma  Burgi,  197.    Harland  refers  to  the  linen  manufacture  as  introdnoed 
from  Flanders  in  1263.    CoUeetanea,  t,  78. 
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A^.  U07    was  forced  to  pawn  his  crown*  in  order  to  get  money  for 
i^o0^  *      himself  and  his  retinue.     In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  he 
A.D.  1886.    had  legislated  against  luxurious  living;  "No  man  shall  cause 
himself  to  be  served  in  his  house  or  elsewhere  at  dinner, 
meal,  or  supper,  or  at  any  other  time  with  more  than  two 
courses,  and  each  mess  of  two  sorts  of  victuals  at  the  utmost,  be 
it  of -flesh  or  fish,  with  the  common  sorts  of  pottage,  without 
sauce  or  any  other  sort  of  victuals :  and  if  any  man  chose  to 
have  sauce  for  his  mess  he  well  may,  provided  it  be  not 
made  at  great  cost:   and  if  flesh  or  fish  are  to  be  mixed 
therein,  it  shall  be  of  two  sorts  only  at  the  utmost,  either 
2)rMf.        fish  or  flesh,  and  shall  stand  instead  of  a  mess*."    A  later 
A,D.  1368.    statute  regulates  the  apparel  of  every  class  of  the  community. 
It  appoints  the  diet  and  apparel  of  servants,  of  handicrafts- 
men and  yeomen,  as  well  as  their  wives  and  children;  it 
explains  what  apparel  gentlemen  under  the  estate  of  knights 
may  wear,  what  knights  with  lands  of  200  marks  may  wear, 
and  what  those  with  400  marks  may  have ;  and  includes  details 
for  the  guidance    of   merchants,  citizens,  burgesses,    and 
handicraftsmen,  the  several  sorts  of  clerks  and  ploughmen 
and  men  of  mean  estate.     At  the  same  time  it  insists  that 
clothiers  shall  make  sufficient  cloth  at  the  various  prices 
permitted  to  different  classes,  so  that  there  maybe  no  excuse 
for  infringing  the  law'.     It  appears  at  first  sight  that  the 
artisans  of  this  period — just  after  the  Black  Death — must 
have  been  in  most  prosperous  circumstances  if  they  could 
attempt*  to  wear  the  fabrics  that  are  forbidden  to  them 
by  this   and  subsequent  sumptuary  laws;    but  we   must 
remember  that  expensive  clothes  might  be  procured   for 
occasional  use  at  civic  and  ecclesiastical  functions,  by  those 
who  were  habitually  clad  in  v6ry  coarse  fabrica    The  change 
of  social  habits  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  clothes  were 
bought  may  mislead  us,  if  we  merely  compare  prices,  and 
assume  that  the  clothes  were  meant  to  be  frequently  worn, 
and  worn  out  by  the  original  purchaser  as  they  usually  are 
now.     We  should  think  it  odd  in  the  present  day  if  a  lady 

1  Longman,  Edward  III,  1. 170. 

s  10  £d.  m.  8t.  m.  Dt  cibariis  utendia,  >  87  Ed.  HI.  oo.  8—15. 

*  DonUeday,  Tn^e  Law  of  Poptdatum.    Eden,  Hist.  Poor,  i.  69. 
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left  her  clothes  in  her  will  to  be  made  into  vestments  for  a  A.D.  1807 

—1877 

church  ^  but  this  was  formerly  a  usual  bequest 

If  we  for  a  moment  ignore  the  me€u:is  by  which  these  Ends  in 
ends  were  pursued,  and  look  only  to  the  objects  aimed  at,  ^^*^' 
we  may  find  that  the  commercial  policy  of  Edward  III. 
harmonises  more  closely  with  modem  principles  than  do  the 
schemes  of  his  successors.  He  desired  to  increase  the  volume 
of  trade,  and  he  legislated  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
and  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  particular  classes,  and  so  do 
we.  He  endeavoured  to  develop  a  manufacture  for  which 
the  countiy  was  specially  suited,  and  to  do  so  he  showed 
himself  completely  cosmopolitan  in  inviting  foreign  artisans. 
We  could  find  ample  parallels  to  his  proceedings  in  our 
colonies,  if  not  in  the  mother  countiy,  to-day.  He  set  himself 
to  encourage  thrift  among  the  labouring  population — more, 
it  is  true,  by  precept  than  example — and  modem  economists, 
especially  of  the  Ricardian  type,  have  followed  on  the  same 
line.  The  necessity  of  procuring  large  supplies  forced  him 
at  times  to  make  heavy  demands  from  the  commercial  classes, 
and  to  levy  heavy  taxes  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  but  he 
did  not  consciously  and  habitually  subordinate  economic  to 
political  interest,  in  fact  it  would  be  more  tme  to  say  that,  as 
in  modem  times,  his  policy  was  very  greatly  determined  by 
a  desire  to  promote  economic  interests. 

98.     While  Edward  HI.  thus  made  some  new  departures  Regulation 
in  the  objects  of  his  commercial  policy  we  may  see  how  he 
also  maintained  the  modes  of  organisation  and  regulations 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar. 

Edward  I.  had  named  certain  ports  and  forced  the  wool  The  staple 
trade  into  particular  channels  so  that  the  collection  of  the 
customs  might  be  facilitated ;  Edward  III.  carried  this  still 
further  by  the  ordinances  he  made  for  the  staple.  The 
earlier  history  of  this  great  institution  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity ;  the  merchants  claimed  to  date  as  a  separate  body 
from  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  and  that  there  was  some  sort 

1  Also  I  win  that  myn  appardl  be  made  in  yestimentes  and  omamentes  of  the 
chorehe  and  to  be  given  to  Malteby,  Eegworthe  and  Nonyngton.  Dame  Maud 
Parr  (1529)  in  WiUs  from  Doetors'  Commons,  Camden  Society,  p.  17.  See  also 
Lady  Ela  Shaidelowe  (1457),  Bury  WiOs,  p.  13. 
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AJ>.  1807   of  recognised  association  of  English  merchants  trading  to 
~~  Flanders  is  certain  from  the  mention  of  their  mayor  in  1313\ 

when  he  was  sent  to  settle  certain  disputes  that  had  arisen. 
The  existence  of  such  a  body  does  not,  however,  prove 
that  there  was  one  definite  mart  which  they  frequented  to 
the  exclusion  of  others ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  Hundred 
A.D.  1375     RoUs  renders  this  more  than  doubtful*.     A  patent  was 
orgamud,  issued,  howcver,  also  in  the  same  year — ^the  6th  year  of 
A.D.  1818.    Edward  II. — "  pro  certa  stapula  pro  mercatoribus  Angliae  in 
partibus  transmarinis  ordinanda   ac  libertate  pro    majore 
eorum'."     It  is  clear  that  Englishmen  had  before  this  time 
frequented  diverse  marts  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  Antwerp ;  but 
this  patent*  insists  on  the  evils  that  had  adaen  from  allowing 
merchants,  whether  native  or  alien,  to  ship  wool  to  9atlf  port 
they  chose,  and  enjoins  the  ''  mayor  and  communaHie  of  mer- 
chants of  the  realm  "  to  fix  on  one  certain  staple  in  the  Low 
Countries  to  which  all  wool  should  be  taken ;  the  mayor  and 
council  of  the  said  merchants  were  empowered  to  enforce  this 
regulation ;  subsequently  the  customei^  at  the  various  ports 
A  J).  1820.    were  informed  of  the  arrangement*,  y/fhis  plan  failed  to  give 
^    '  satisfaction,  and  at  the  beginnlfig  of  his  reign  Edward  III. 
enacted  that  "  all  staples  beyond  the  sea  and  on  this  side, 
A.D.  1888.    ordained  by  kings  in  time  past  should  cease^"  but  he  did  not 
maintain  this  perfect  freedom  of  trade.     It  is  indeed  possible 
that  it  did  not  answer  well,  and  that  merchants  preferred  to 
have  one  assigned  mart  where  English  produce  might  be 
regularly  supplied  and  which  those  who  wished  to  purchase 
it  might  frequent. 

It  has  been  argued  that  in  early  times,  when  the  stream 
of  commerce  was  too  feeble  to  permeate  constantly  to  all 
parts  of  the  countiy,  the  concentration  o^Mla  at  certain 
staple  towns  or  at  &irs  was  advantageoiJj^^^^Bustry  and 

1  Rymer,  Fctderiiy  n.  202.  >  See  abo^H.  16a 

»  Calend.  Rot.  Pat,  p.  76,  n.  6.  • 

«  Delpit,  CoHection,  xcvm.  (Canterbozy,  May  20, 1818).    Ddpit  dates  it  1812, 

but  the  reign  began  on  July  7. 

*  Haklnytf  Voyagts^  i.  142.    This  is  not  giyen  in  Bymer;  it  embodies  tbe 

patent  quoted  aboye,  and  was  giyen  from  Doyer  on  June  18, 1820 ;  there  was  thus 

a  farther  attempt  to  carry  out  the  policy  adopted  in  1818. 
«  2  Ed.  III.  c.  9,  Statute  of  NorthoMpton, 
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commerced    To  this  it  may  be  added  that  a  number  ofA.D.i807 
English   merchants  who  frequented  one  mart  might  have^^^^^' 
political  and  judicial  privileges  granted  to  them  such  as  they  odvanoagts. 
could  not  have  hoped  for,  unless  they  gave  a  quid  pro  quo 
by  pledging  themselves  to  frequent  that  town*.     At  the 
same  time  there  certainly  were  merchants  who  preferred  to 
go  to  other  ports,  as  we  find  that  they  were  willing  to  pay 
for  royal  licences'  to  make  shipments  of  wool  to  other  places 
than  Calais,  when  the  staple  was  fixed  there.     But  as  the 
Merchants  of  the  Staple  were  already  organised^  we  may 
believe  that  in  fixing  a  particular  mart  for  English  produce 
Edward  was  carrying  out  the  views  of  contemporaiy  mer- 
chants; the  prohibition  of  staples  had  not  continued  very 
long,  for  one  was  regularly  established  in  Flanders  in  1343. 

There  were  grave  complaints  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Monopoly 
men  of  Bruges,  where  the  staple  was  then  held     They  tried  "*   '^**' 
to  monopolise  the  supply  for  Flemish  towns,  and  prohibited  ^^'  ^^^ 
the  export  of  wool  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  merchcmts /ta2»aA 
who  frequented  the  mart* ;  they  even  put  unnecessaiy  hin-  "**^  ** 
drances  in  the  way  of  Brabant  dealers,  and  the  large  towns 
prevented  the  weavers  of  the  smaller  villages  from  coming  a.d.  1347. 

1  W.  Boecher,  EngUtehe  VolksvnrthschafUehre,  138. 

*  The  Scotch  merchantB  appear  to  haye  found  it  beet  to  fix  a  staple,  and  not  to  \ 
haye  an  open  trade.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  privileges  for  which  they 
hai^gained,  in  fixing  their  staple  at  Campfer  in  1586,  when  they  made  the  following 
demands:  1.  The  confirming  of  old  privileges.  2.  Providing  a  better  passage  for 
the  entiy  of  ships.  3.  To  have  a  berth  on  the  docks  where  their  ships  conld  lade 
and  nnlade  without  disturbance  from  the  fishermen.  4.  Protection  against 
extortion  on^e  part  of  the  custom-house  officers.  6.  Ail  customs  to  be  charged 
aoeording  to  an  authoritative  list.  6.  Security  against  double  exaction  of  the 
customs.  7.  Freedom  from  *  convoy  gilt.'  8.  BeasonaUe  charges  by  artisans  and 
warehousemen.  9.  So  too  by  pilots  and  fishermen.  10.  To  have  premises 
assigned  for  their  merchants  to  live  in.  11.  That  their  conservator  should  not  have 
soUBers  billeted  on  him.  12.  That  in  all  quarrels  between  Scotchmen  and  towns- 
men the  conservator  should  be  heard  by  the  C!ourt  before  judgment  was  given. 
13.  That  in  criminal  suits  among  Scotchmen- the  trial  should  be  conducted  by  the 
conservator.  14.  That  he  should  have  a  place  assigned  him  for  use  as  a  prison. 
15.  That  th^  should  have  a  chapel  for  their  own  form  of  preaching  and  prayers. 
Records  of  Convention,  i.  p.  57. 

»  Rot.  Pari.  n.  828  (17),  v.  149. 

^  But  is  it  certain  they  have  a  continuous  existence  ?  Must  they  not  have  been 
reoiganised  when  they  are  spoken  of  in  1368  as  the  new  Company  of  Merchants  at 
Calais?  Bot.  Pari.  n.  276  (11).  Possibly  th^  were  newly  regulated  not  merely 
as  a  group  of  traders  but  as  a  '  fiscal  organ.' 

»  Bot.  Part.  n.  149  (6),  202  (13). 

C.  19 
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AJ).  1807  to  buy\  For  these  evils  a  remedy  which  had  been  proposed* 
some  years  before  was  adopted  in  1353,  and  the  staple  was 
removed  to  England.  The  reasons  for  this  step  are  very 
curious;  the  free  concourse  of  aliens  to  this  country  was 
already  permitted,  so  that  the  Englishman  hoped  they  would 
no  longer  suffer  from  the  restrictive  regulations  of  the  people 
of  Bruges  but  would  have  a  better  market;  and  the  com- 
petition of  buyers  from  many  lands  would  raise  the  price  of 
wools.  This  was  possible,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
loss  which  arose  from  the  perils  of  the  deep  and  fix>m  piracy* 
would  be  reduced  because  the  staple  was  removed ;  it  would 
however  fall  on  aliens  and  not  on  English  subjects,  and  it 
almost  appears  as  if  parliament  did  not  realise  that  the 
Flemings  would  recoup  themselves  for  undertaking  these  risks 
by  paying  less  for  wool  in  England  than  they  did  in  Flanders. 
At  any  rate  they  deliberately  transferred  the  export  trade 
to  aliens  by  prohibiting  Englishmen  from  engaging  in  it 
at  all,  and  as  the  customs  which  aliens  had  to  pay  were 
much  higher  than  those  of  denizens  (10«.  instead  of  3s.  4d. 
per  sack)  this  would  put  another  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
trade  and  a  very  decided  obstacle  to  any  rise  in  the  price  of 
wool.  Their  last  point,  that  the  holding  of  the  staple  in 
England  would  give  a  better  opportunity  for  preventing  the 
introduction  of  inferior  money  of  foreign  coinage  was  probably 
sound,  and  there  was  also  an  advantage  in  having  the 
merchants  within  reach,  if  there  was  occasion  to  distrain  any 
of  them  for  debt*. 
Organis^  The  Ordinance  of  the  Staple,  which  carried  out  this 
atapU  policy,  named  Newcastle,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Westmin- 
ster, Cajiterbury,  Chichester,  Winchester,  Exeter  and  Bristol, 
as  staple  towns  for  England ;  and  for  each  of  those  which 
was  situated  inland  a  special  port  was  appointed ;  as  Hull 
for  York,  Yarmouth  for  Norwich,  and  Sandwich  for  Canter- 
bury. Carefril  arrangements  were  made  between  the  mayors 
and  the  Customers  to  secure  the  due  payment  of  the  king's 

1  Rot,  Pad,  n.  166  (10).  *  Ibid.  n.  143  (58). 

B  It  18  of  ootirse  possible  that  the  Ftngliwh  merchants  snif ered  from  Flemish 
pirates,  and  that  parliament  belieTed  th^  wonld  not  attack  Flemish  merchants  in 
the  same  way. 

<  See  below,  p.  874,  aJao  p.  439. 
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taxes.  Every  facility  was  given  to  foreign  merchants  toAJ).  laor 
frequent  these  marts,  and  they,  like  the  king's  subjects,  were 
to  be  free  fix)m  the  exactions  of  purveyors  on  their  journeys 
thither.  All  the  transactions  at  these  staples  were  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  and  the  common, 
law,  and  settled  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Staple  according  to  law 
merchant  while  alien  merchants  were  to  be  chosen  as  asses- 
sors ;  arrangements  were  thus  made  for  doing  speedy  justice 
fix)m  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour.  All  sorts  of  other  induce- 
ments were  held  out  so  as  to  induce  the  foreign  merchant  to 
frequent  these  marts;  rents  were  to  be  reasonable,  aliens 
might  sell  by  retail  if  they  wished  (c.  11),  no  man  was  to  be 
impeached  for  another's  debt,  and  their  oaths  were  to  be 
accepted  as  to  the  value  of.  the  merchandise  they  brought 
when  ad  valorem  dues  were  levied  (c.  26)  \  Everything  was 
done  which  might  attiact  the  foreign  merchant  here,  and  bring 
about  a  good  competition  for  our  wool ;  but  the  experiment 
was  not  altogether  successful,  the  fees  charged  by  the  officials 
were  exorbitant  and  had  to  be  reduced  by  an  ordinance'  in 
1354 ;  parliament  preferred  to  have  the  trade  more  concen- 
trated, and  although  there  were  some  changes,  the  staple  was  ^  /t^j^om 
generally  speaking  fixed  at  Calais',  which  of  course  offered  aj>.  ises. 

1  Ordinance  of  the  Staple,  27  Ed.  III.  n. 

*  Ordinatio  de  fobdie  Staptde.  It  is  not  quite  dear  whether  this  was  issued  in 
the  twenty-seyenth  or  twenty-eighth  year,  bat  the  earlier  date  would  only  allow 
for  a  ooaple  of  months  experience  of  the  evils  complained  of. 

'  This  appears  to  have  been  proposed  in  ld62,  with  the  hope  of  raising  the  price 
of  wool  and  redressing  other  evils.  Item  poor  cause  que  les  Leines  da  Boialme 
so&t  mis  a  petit  yaloe,  tant  poor  cause  qae  eles  out  amenea  hors  da  dite  Boialme 
en  antri  Seignorie  et  Poair  on  notre  dit  Seignoor  le  Boi  n'ad  Jarisdiction,  ne  les 
mesprisions  et  outrages  faitz  a  les  Sabgiz  poit  redresoer,  n'amender,  come  par 
aoners  Eschanges  des  Monoies  et  feblesce  d'yceUes,  et  phuneors  antres  damages  et 
mischiefs  ad  eete  parle  et  monsire  aa  Gonseil  notre  dit  Seignoar  le  Boi  pLosieors 
foits  qae  bon  serroit  mettre  remedie:  Et  qae  la  Ville  de  Caleys  qai  est  a  notre  dit 
Seignoar  le  Boi  et  en  il  ad  plein  Jarisdiction,  serroit  bon  place  et  lien  conyenaUe 
par  leff  Leins  et  demoer  dee  Marehantz,  par  eschaer  les  meeohiefs  et  damages 
soisditz  et  par  tant  le  pris  de  Leines  serront  amendes  et  enhancez :  Qaels  choses 
notre  Seignoor  le  Boi  serra  plas  oyertement  monstrer  as  ditz  Grantz  et  Commanes, 
d'ayoir  sar  elles  loar  bon  ayiz  et  conseilles.  Et  outre  feast  dit  que  si  nul  se  sente 
greyez,  mette  sa  Petitian  en  ceo  Parliament,  et  il  en  ayera  conyenahle  Bespons. 
Bot.  Pari.  n.  268. 

The  policy  of  discouraging  natiye  merchants  to  go  abroad  had  apparently  been 
reyersed  before  this  time,  as  the  Englishmen  at  Bruges,  who  had  suffered  much  in 
status  and  position  since  the  sti^e  had  been  remoyed  to  England,  were  allowed  to 

19—2 
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A.D.  1S07   all  the  advantages  of  an  English  town  to  the  Italian  or 
~  Brabant  merchant. 

Maintcdn-  All  through  the  legislation  about  the  wool  trade  we  see 
pnMf^\  an  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  price  and  make  continental  towns  pay 
^^^L*^  *^heavily  for  our  product.  There  were  few  competitors  in  grow- 
ing wool  on  a  large  scale  at  that  timeS  as  the  great  arrange- 
ments for  pasture  farming  in  Spain*  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century — the  time  of  the  Black  DeatL  Und^ 
these  drcumstances  there  was  no  need  to  force  a  market  by 
supplying  wool  at  a  cheap  rate :  there  was  little  danger  that 
the  fleeces  would  be  left  on  the  hands  of  the  growers,  and 
their  chief  anxiety  was  to  get  as  good  a  price  as  possible. 
The  high  price  of  wool  would  be  felt  more  severely  in 
proportion  by  the  native  weavers  who  produced  coarse  cloth 
than  by  the  foreigners ;  but  it  was  doubtless  thought  that 
they  could  recoup  themselves  by  charging  more  for  their 
cloth»  though  this  did  not  give  satisfaction  when  they  tried 
it  in  London  in  1321  *.  But  on  the  whole  the  tendency  in  all 
ages  before  our  own  has  been  to  suppose  that  we  should  only 
send  out  of  the  country  the  surplus  commodities  which 
we  could  not  use  ourselves  and  that  the  higher  the  rate 
which  foreigners  paid,  the  better  it  was  for  the  country. 
A.D.  1848.  The  curious  Assize  of  Wool  embodied  in  the  Appendix^  shows 
what  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  dealings  in  this  staple 

organise  tfaemaelTes  and  have  a  mayor  in  1869.  {Rot,  8U^,  27—46  Ed.  m.  m.  11, 
Tower  Records,  Record  office.)  See  Appendix  G.  Theae  meroiiants  were  appa- 
rently predoceoBora  of  the  MerchantB  AdTentnrers. 

In  1869  owing  to  the  war  it  was  necesaaiy  to  more  it  back  into  England, 
Rot,  Pad.  n.  801  (24),  and  there  was  the  same  sort  of  Tadllation  in  1890  and 
1892.    Hall,  CutUms,  i.  286. 

Armstrong's  TreaHae  eonceming  the  staple  «md  the  eommoditieB  of  the  realm 
(1619)  is  well  worth  pemsing  in  this  connexion,  as  in  regard  to  all  matters 
connected  with  mral  economy,  industry  or  commerce  during  the  centories 
immediately  preceding  the  Reformation.  He  argoes  that  the  removal  of  the  staple 
to  Calais  was  beneficial  to  the  merchant  class  but  injurious  to  the  general  paUic, 
p.  20. 

1  Thorold  Rogers,  Economic  Interpretaiion,  9. 

>  On  the  organising  of  the  ntesta  see  Bonwick,  Romance  of  the  Wool  Tnde,  40. 
There  most  however  have  been  some  importation  long  before  that  time  as  we 
read  of  the  mannfaetore  of  Spanish  wool  in  England  in  1262  at  Andover,  Qross, 
GUd  Merchant^  n.  4,  also  liadox,  Firma  Burgi,  199.  On  the  quality  of  Spanish 
wool  see  Armstrong's  Trtatiaet  p.  28 ;  see  below,  p.  892,  n.  7. 

*  Liber  Outturn.  (Bolls),  416—126. 

«  Appendix  D.    Fcedera,  zl  1226.    20  Hay,  1848. 
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commodity  at  anj  low  prices;  there  was  a  hope  that  byAJ).  1807 
enhancing  the  prices  of  the  wool  in  England  it  might  be" 
possible  to  draw  more  money  into  the  coontry* ;  it  reinforces 
the  scheme  which  had  been  in  vogue  before  the  Conquest*. 

99.  In  regard  to  imports  the  main  object  of  policy  was  import 
just  the  reverse,  as  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  these 
articles  should  be  obtainable  on  easy  terms  by  consumers. 
A  great  deal  of  care  was  devoted  from  the  time  of  King 
John  to  the  management  of  the  chief  branch  of  import 
trades — that  in  wine,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  plentiful 
and  cheap*. 

Edward  I.  gave  the  Gascony  merchant  privileges  which  wine. 
roused  antagonism  in  the  city  of  London^  and  Edward  IL  aj>.  1889. 
continued  this  protection  and  had  recourse  to  severe  threats 
against  the  authorities  of  the  city* ;  the  men  of  Cologne  had 
similar  privileges*.  The  reason  of  his  anxiety  that  these 
merchants  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  London,  becomes 
apparent  in  the  regulations  he  issued  for  the  sale  of  wines' ;  aj>.  1810. 
the  king  and  nobles  were  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing before  the  wine  was  offered  to  the  public ;  the  prices 
at  which  the  different  qualities  were  to  be  sold  are  defined ; 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  callings  of  the  '  grocer '  and 
the  tavemer  respectively,  and  precautions  are  taken  about 
the  assay  of  wine.  The  charge  of  this  was  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  as  they  were  to  choose 
twelve  jurors  to  test  the  quality  of  the  wine ;  and  no  tavemer 
might  sell  it  by  retail  till  it  had  passed  this  scrutiny. 

These  regulations  for  the  price  of  wine  were  not  confined  Home- 
to  London  but  extended  to  the  provinces  as  well.    There  ^'^'^"^ 
had  been  many  vineyards  in  England  in  Roman  and  Norman 
times,  and  the  manufieicture  was  not  wholly  extinct*.    The 

1  Bot.  Pari.  n.  188  (17).  *  Laws  of  Edgar.    See  aboTe,  p.  184. 

t  Sng  Jobn  estaUiahed  an  assue  of  wine,  fixing  the  prioe  at  which  the  wines 
of  Polton  end  Anjon  were  to  be  retailed,  and  also  the  wholesale  prices.  He  left 
so  litUe  margin  of  profit,  however,  that  the  merohante  ooold  not  continue  the 
trade,  and  the  retailbg  prioe  was  raised  from  4d.  and  6^.  to  6d.  and  6d.  the 
gallon,  **  et  sic  repleta  est  terra  pota  et  potatoribos."    Boger  of  Hoveden,  zy.  99. 

*  Delpit,  OoUeetionj  TKxm.  *  Ibid.  T.nxry,  zo,  zoi,  xon,  o,  oi. 

•  BoL  Pari.  i.  816,  No.  IS.  T  Delpit,  xciv. 

8  Tomer,  Domestie  Architeeture,  z.  186.  Bot.  Pari.  i.  816,  No.  109.  Bamal^ 
Googe  writing  in  1677  says,  *' We  might  have  a  reasonable  good  wine  growyng 
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chief  supply  came  from  abroad ;  not  only  was  it  desirable  to 
obtain  a  close  connexion  and  safe  communication  with 
Qascony,  but  to  provide  for  the  terms  on  which  the  wine 
should  be  obtainable  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
1330  an  Act  was  passed  regulating  the  distributive  and 
retail  trade.  "Because  there  be  more  tavemers  in  the 
realm  than  were  wont  to  be,  selling  as  well  corrupt  wines 
as  wholesome,  and  have  sold  the  gallon  at  such  price  as  they 
themselves  would,  because  there  was  no  punishment  ordained 
for  them,  as  hath  been  for  them  that  have  sold  bread  or  ale, 
to  the  great  hurt  of  the  people ;  it  is  accorded,  that  a  cry 
shall  be  made  that  none  be  so  hardy  as  to  sell  wines  but  at 
a  reasonable  price,  regarding  the  price  that  is  at  the  ports 
whence  the  wines  came,  and  the  expences,  as  in  carriage  of 
the  same  from  the  said  ports  to  the  places^  where  they  be 
sold."  The  town  authorities  were  to  make  an  assay  twice  a 
year,  and  all  wines  found  to  be  corrupt  were  to  be  shed  and 
cast  out  and  the  vessels  broken*. 

Somewhat  later  in  Edward's  reign  there  were  some  very 
curious  enactments,  which  were  designed  to  strike  at  the 
profits  of  middlemen,  in  the  vain  hope  that  wine  would  be 
rendered  cheaper.  It  was  assumed  that  middlemen  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  and  it  seemed  to  follow  that 
if  middlemen  did  not  gala,  the  public  would  be  put  to  less 
expense.  English  merchants  were  not  to  forestall  wine  in 
Qascony,  or  buy  it  up  J^efore  the  vintage,  and  the  time  of 
the  common  passages" ;  nor  were  they  to  charge  high  for  the 


in  many  places  of  this  Bealme:  as  donbtless  we  had  immediately  after  the 
Conqnest,  tyll  partly  by  slothfolnesse,  not  liking  anything  long  that  is  painefull, 
partly  by  Ciyil  discord  long  continuing,  it  was  left,  and  so  with  time  lost,  as 
appeareth  by  a  nomber  of  places  in  this  Bealme,  that  keepes  still  the  names  of 
Vineyards :  and  npon  many  GlifPes  and  Hills  are  yet  to  be  seene  the  rootes  and  old 
remaynes  of  Vines.  There  is  besides  Nottingham  an  amident  boose  called  Chylwel, 
in  which  hoose  remayneth  yet  as  an  annoient  monmnent  in  a  great  wyndowe  of 
Glasse,  the  whole  order  of  planting,  proyning,  stamping  and  pressing  of  Vines. 
Beside,  there  is  yet  also  growing  an  old  Vine  that  yeeldes  a  grape  sufficient  to 
make  a  right  good  wine  as  was  lately  prooved  by  a  Gentlewoman  in  the  saide 
house.' '  Epistle  to  the  Beader  prefixed  to  Heresbach's  Foure  Bookea  of  Husbandry. 

1  The  Chancellor  and  Members  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  complained 
more  than  once  that  they  were  not  served  with  wine  so  cheaply  as  the  residents  in 
the  sister  uniyersity.    Rot,  Pari  n.  48  (69),  m.  254  (8). 

«  4  Ed.  m.  c  12.  »  27  Ed.  IIL  1.16,  7. 
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wine,  on  the  pretence  that  they  ran  risks.  Cost  of  carriage  aj>.  1907 
was  a  charge  which  could  be  checked  and  this  might  doubt*  ~^^^^' 
less  be  allowed  for  when  sale  was  made  in  London^;  but 
remuneration  for  risk  was  obviously  regarded  as  a  mere 
excuse  for  arbitrary  demands  on  the  part  of  the  merchant, 
and  these  were  not  to  be  permitted  at  all.  The  operations  of 
the  EiUglish  merchant  were  confined  to  two  special  ports,  but 
the  Qascony  traders  might  ship  to  any  port  they  pleased. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Ekiglishman  was  forbidden  to  export 
wool,  so  that  it  might  be  sold  dear,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
vented from  importing  wine,  in  order  that  it  might  be  bought 
cheap — ^in  both  trades  he  *was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  foreigner*.  The  only  part  of  this  curious 
statute  which  would  commend  itself  to  modem  ideas,  as 
likely  to  do  much  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  is  the  last 
clause  which  provides  that  the  tuns  and  pipes  should  be 
authoritatively  gauged  so  that  the  purchaser  might  make 
sure  of  obtaining  the  full  quantity  for  which  he  paid ;  ten 
years  later  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  the  wine  gauged  a.d.  ises. 
at  Bourdeaux  as  well  as  in  England'. 

100.     Other  regulations  to  promote  £Eur  dealing  in  internal 
trade  are  simply  copied  from  the  ordinances  that  were  in 
force  in  many  towns^     Besides  the  regulations  mentioned 
above  against  Englishmen  forestalling  or  engrossing  important  ^ore- 
goods*,  we  have  one  general  prohibition  of  engrossing  the*     '^* 
wares  that  were  brought  to  the  staple  towns* ;  but  there  is 
one  special  case  that  brings  out  very  clearly  the  grounds  of  Hemnga. 
the  objection  which  was  commonly  felt  against  middlemen 
of  every  kind ;  it  occurs  in  a  couple  of  local  Acts,  which  may 
possibly  have  been  necessary  from  the  double  jurisdiction 
exercised  in  Qreat  Yarmouth  by  the  local  burgesses  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on  the  other'. 

1  Though  the  statute  does  not  say  bo,  c  6.  Compare  however  Rot.  Pari,  n. 
1279  (86). 

>  Bot,  Fad.  n.  261  (48),  282  b.  «  Ibid.  n.  279  (84). 

«  See  above,  p.  280.    Also  the  Statutum  de  pistaribua  quoted  p.  243,  n.  2. 

6  27  Ed.  m.  I.  c.  7.  Bot  Pari,  n.  261  (48).  The  prosperity  of  the  grocers  and 
their  Company  roused  a  good  deal  of  jealooay  daring  this  period,  Bot.  Pari.  n.  277 
(28),  280  b. 

«  Ordinance  of  the  StapU,  c.  11.    See  also  25  Ed.  HL  m.  c.  8. 

7  Jeake,  Charters  of  the  Cinque  Ports^  17. 
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A.D.  1907   It  is  an  interestinir  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  they 

1377  , 

tried  to  ensure  fiedr  competition  in  those  cases  where  it  was 
impossible  to  calculate  out  and  settle  what  a  reasonable  price 
would  be — as  well  as  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  ren- 
dered their  well-meant  efforts  futile.  The  poor  fisherman 
was  the  victim  of  the  greed  of  the  Yarmouth  hostelers,  the 
local  consumer  was  outbid  by  the  engrosser  who  wished  to 
transport  the  fish  to  other  markets^ ;  of  course  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  do  this  fireely,  there  would  have  been  less 
difficulty  about  the  low  price  for  fish  given  to  the  fishermen. 
But  the  attempt  to  remedy  these  two  very  disBimilar  griev- 
ances at  the  same  time  resulted  in  meddlesome  regulations 
which  introduced  new  and  unlocked  for  mischiefs. 

iHgieuUif         In   1357  a  statute  was  passed  against  the  hostelers  of 

%^loith  Yarmouth'  and  others,  who  made  special  bargains  with  the 
fishermen  and  forestalled  their  goods  before  they  were  landed 
or  exposed  in  open  market ;  a  price  was  fixed  of  40«.  the  last, 
above  which  no  one  should  buy  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
fish ;  the  rate  of  profit  on  reselling,  and  the  tolls  that  might 
be  taken,  were  carefully  defined,  and  the  market  was  to  be 
held  in  broad  daylight.  All  these  regulations  were  meant 
to  let  the  ordinary  consumer  have  a  fair  chance,  and  to 

middUmen  prevent  the  middlemen  and  speculators  from  having  special 
opportunities  of  purchase,  and  so  setting  an  unreasonable 

A.D.  1861  price  for  their  own  profit.  But  before  four  years  had  elapsed 
it  was  found  that  the  results  were  very  prejudicial ;  whatever 
ill  effects  accrued  fix)m  their  speculations,  the  middlemen 

1  The  feeling  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  complaint  was  aomethmg  d  thia 
sort :  the  remdent  on  the  spot  felt  that  he  had  a  first  claim  to  the  products  of  the 
place,  and  that  only  the  snrplns  should  be  sent  to  other  localities,  English  or 
foreign.  The  same  idea  underlay  a  great  deal  of  protectlTe  legislation  at  a  later 
time:  we  ahoold  find  a  vent  for  onr  surplus,  but  should  not  export  useful 
commodities  unless  there  was  a  surplus:  see  on  village  protection  above,  p.  75. 

*  81  Ed.  m.  0t  n.  The  preamble  recites  the  precise  grievances;  it  runs  as 
follows:  Que  pour  cause  que  les  gentez  de  Grant  Jememuthe  encontrent  les  pes- 
chours,  menantz  harang  a  la  dite  ville  en  temps  de  feyre,  et  achatent  et  f orstaUent 
le  harang,  avant  qU  veigne  a  la  vOle:  et  auzint  les  hostilliers  de  mesme  la  ville  qi 
herbergent  les  i>e6ch0urs  venantez  illoeqes  ove  lour  haarang,  ne  veuUent  soefErir  les 
ditz  peschours  vendre  lour  harang,  ne  meller  de  la  vente  dicels,  einz  le  vendent  a 
lour  volunte  demesne,  si  chez  come  ils  veuUent  et  donent  as  peschours  ceo  qe  lour 
plest ;  pour  quoi  les  peschours  se  retrehent  de  vente  illoeques  et  issi  est  le  harang 
mis  a  plus  grant  chierte  qe  nnqes  ne  fust. 
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undoubtedly  had  been  dischaiging  a  needed  function.    Aaj>.  lao? 
new  ordinance  was  made,  which  recites  in  a  most  interesting  ^^  ^^^  ' 
manner  the  arcfuments  for  the  statute  as  well  as  the  evils  to  •i^«*^| 

^  oj  producer 

which  it  had  given  rise :  the  fishermen  had  great  difficulties 
in  personally  attending  the  public  market  at  the  times  it 
was  open  while  also  prosecuting  their  trade ;  the  collecting 
of  the  purchase-money  from  all  the  retail  buyers  took  up 
time  which  they  should  have  spent  in  fishing,  and  the  fishers 
were  thus  prevented  from  bringing  their  fish  to  that  port  at 
alL  Besides  this,  while  the  statute  had  thus  inconvenienced 
the  fishers,  it  had  done  little  good  to  the  ordinary  consumer ;  or  eon- 
tor  the  middlemen  and  merchants,  or  others,  no  longer '**"^' 
allowed  to  forestall,  were  now  ready  to  outbid  the  retail 
purchaser,  and  buy  up  the  fish  for  curing  and  for  transport 
to  distant,  or  export  to  foreign,  markets  \  "  Every  of  them 
by  malice  and  envy  increase  upon  other,  and  if  one  proffer 
forty  shillings  another  will  proffer  ten  shillings  more,  and 
the  third  sixty  shillings,  and  so  every  one  surmotmteth 
other  in  the  bargain,  and  such  proffers  extend  to  more  than 
the  price  of  the  herring  upon  which  the  fishers  proffered  it 
to  sell  at  the  beginning'."  All  that  could  be  done  was  to 
give  the  right  of  selling  fi:«ely  to  the  fishers  whenever  they 
came  to  port,  while  at  the  same  time  a  prohibition  was  put 
on  anyone  interfering  with  another  buyer  while  he  was 
bargaining — a  piece  of  trade  etiquette  which  is  still  very 
generally  observed*. 

There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  Assize  AMtUe  of 
of  Cloth,  and  the  action  of  the  aulnager.     The  manufacturers  ^j^,  {^28. 
of  worsted  cloths  had  been  accustomed  to  make  them  of 
various  lengths  firom  24  to  50  ells ;  but  the  aulnager  insisted 
on  all  the  cloth  being  made  in  pieces  of  24  ells  only,  which 
did  not  suit  all  the  buyers  so  well\    They  subsequently 

1  That  foreigneira  should  be  more  cheaply  Beired  with  good  Engliwh  fish,  and 
the  piioe  raiaed  to  home  ooDsnmera  hi  coneequence,  would  have  been  uniyenallj 
regarded  as  an  evil,  for  which  no  cheapening  of  imports  could  compensate 
(Stafford  in  HarUian  Miscel,  CL  168):  and  Ncnfolk  men  would  have  a  certain 
jealousy  towards  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

a  85£d.IIL 

8  0.  P.  ADen,  Ambaaaadora  of  Commeree,  78.  The  old  Cloth  Hall  at  Hahf  az 
was  planned  with  separate  oalncles  with  a  view  to  nnintermpted  bargaining. 

«  Bot,  Pari.  n.  28  (50). 
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complained  that  the  diversity  of  wool  with  which  they  had 
to  work  made  it  impossible  to  keep  any  specific  standards 
and  attempts  were  made  to  abolish  the  office  of  aulnager 
altogether';  this  was  not  done,  but  his  duties  were  differ- 
ently defined,  and  restated  so  as  to  suit  the  views  of  mer- 
chants who  imported  cloth  £rom  abroad.  According  to  the 
new  scheme,  be  was  to  give  an  authoritative  statement  as  to 
the  length  of  the  cloths  exposed  for  sale,  but  was  not  to 
insist  that  those  which  were  not  up  to  the  old  English 
standard  measure  should  be  forfeited'.  In  accordance  with 
the  liberty  thus  granted  to  foreigners  a  customary  assize 
seems  to  have  grown  up  in  different  districts,  as  the  later 
statutes  on  the  cloth  manufacture  insist  on  definite  measures 
for  all  cloths,  but  on  different  measures  for  cloths  of  different 
make\  Under  the  new  system  there  must  have  been  less 
temptation  to  stretch^  short  cloths  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  required  standard. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  mere  existence  of 
such  detailed  regulations  for  export,  import,  and  internal 
trade,  and  the  occasional  attempt  to  improve  them,  must 
have  caused  terrible  inconvenience  to  the  merchant,  fi:om 
the  frequent  uncertainty  of  the  conditions  under  which  he 
would  have  to  dispose  of  his  goods.  This  element  of  uncer- 
tainty is  often  spoken  of  on  the  eve  of  a  Budget  as  affecting 
those  branches  of  trade  in  which  slight  changes  of  tariff  are 
expected,  but  it  must  have  been  infinitely  more  oppressive 
in  byegone  times. 

The  raising  of  the  revenue  affords  the  one  excuse  for 
such  governmental  interference  which  still  survives,  but 
this  was  so  mismanaged  in  Edward's  time,  as  not  only  to 
inconvenience  traders,  but  to  disorganise  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  country.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  those 
instances  where  the  king  obtained  supplies  not  in  coin  but 
in  kind,  and  traded  with  it  himself,  or  through  appointed 
&ctors.  Thus  in  1337  the  king  obtained  a  grant  of  wool, 
and  the  export  of  other  wool  was  forbidden  that  he  might 


1  Bot,  Pari.  n.  409»  No.  175. 

8  27  Ed.  IIL  I.  c  4. 

*  Madoz,  EaechequeTf  c.  ziy.  §  16. 


9  nrid.  n.  252,  No.  84. 
*  See  below,  p.  890. 
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have  a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  market ;  though  it  seems  AJ>.  1807 
that  the  prohibition  was  not  in  force  long  enough,  or  that  all 
the  profit  went  to  his  &ctors,  as  very  little  gain  accrued  to 
the  king\  The  injury  thus  done  is  to  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  incidence  of  taxation  rather  than  as  a 
piece  of  foolish  trade  regulation.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
contemporaries,  it  would  appear  not  so  much  unjust,  as  of 
doubtful  wisdom;  for  the  interference  with  trade  would  so 
£Ekr  reduce  the  regular  customs,  that  little  if  any  profit  might 
arise  firom  the  extraordinary  grants.  Besides  these  attempts 
at  speculation  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  staple  as  a 
means  of  collecting  the  customs,  which  has  been  already 
described,  there  is  little  in  connexion  with  Edward's  taxation 
that  calls  for  special  attention. 

101.  The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  distinguished  by  some  The 
very  remarkable  experiments  in  regard  to  the  currency.  ^"■*'*^' 
The  increasing  communication  with  the  Continent  would 
bring  a  greater  influx  of  foreign  coin.  Edward  I.  had  tried 
to  prevent  its  getting  into  circulation,  but  his  grandson  was 
also  forced  to  legislate  against  importing  it.  The  preamble  of 
his  first  statute  on  the  subject  complains  that  ''divers  persons  jld.  18S6. 
beyond  the  seas  do  endeavour  themselves  to  counterfeit  our 
sterling  money  of  England,  and  to  send  into  England  their 
weak  money  in  deceit  of  us,  and  damage  and  oppression 
of  our  people*,"  and  as  a  remedy  it  provides  that  none  shall 
carry  gold  or  silver  out  of  the  realm  without  a  license  and 
that  no  money  shall  be  molten  to  make  plate.  If  the  coinage 
were  not  thus  diminished,  there  would  be  less  temptation  to 
introduce  coins  fix)m  abroad,  while  a  special  provision  was 
made  against  bringing  in  counterfeit  sterlings  and  false  money. 

Einfif  Edward  I."  had  slicfhtly  diminished  the  weight  ot  Coins 
the  English  sterling ;  and  as  the  efforts  to  keep  bad  money  in*«Le. 
out  of  circulation  had  been  unsuccessful,  especially  during  aj>«  is^o. 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  \  heavy  and  light  money  were  circu- 
lating together.     As  payments  were  still  made  by  weight 
and  not  by  tale   in  some  cases,  a  curious  firaud  was  per- 


1  Longman,  Ed.  IIL  1. 117. 

B  Bading,  Anndla  of  Coinage,  i.  201. 

«  HAd.  I.  907.    Rot.  Pari,  i.  444. 


s  9  Ed.  m.  8t  n. 
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A.D.  1907    petrated  by  the  receiver  of  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  in  the 

—1877 

diocese  of  Canterbuiy,  who  had  selected  old  and  heavy 
pennies  to  serve  as  weights,  and  exacted  enough  silver  to 
balance  them,  apparently  25  per  cent,  more  than  he  ought 
to  have  received \  With  the  coinage  in  such  -a  state  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  the  better  coins  continued  to  be 
exported  and  light  and  debased  coins,  known  as  pollards, 
crocards,  scaldings,  brabants,  eagles,  rosaries  and  others,  were 
brought  by  foreign  merchants  into  England*.  Three  different 
expedients  were  tried  in  order  to  remedy  these  evils. 

a.    It  was  proposed  that  every  merchant  should  give 

A.D.  1889.    security  to  bring  40«.  in  plate  into  the  realm  for  every  sack 

of  wool  he  exported'.     This  was  decreed*  in  the  following 

year,  though  in  a  modified  form,  requiring  only  that  ISs,  id. 

1  Rnding,  AtuuUSf  i.  211.  This  story  seeniB  to  oanfinn  Mr  Seeboihm'B  Bnggeetioii 
that  when  payments  were  made  by  weight,  they  were  made  in  the  weight  of  the 
current  coin  {Arehecological  Review ,  m.  20);  and  that  prices  remained  fairly 
stable  because  the  yalne  of  silver  was  slowly  rising,  so  that  the  practical  effect  of 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  coins  was  to  prevent  the  fall  in  nominal  prices  which 
must  otherwise  have  occurred,  so  far  as  we  know  the  conditions  of  the  time. 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers  on  the  other  hand  assumes  {Economic  Interpretation^ 
194)  not  only  that  payments  were  made  by  weight,  but  that  they  continued  to 
be  made  by  the  old  weights  till  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  In  support  of  this  view 
the  payments  for  certain  pieces  of  plate  are  quoted,  but  Mr  Seebohm's  careful 
calculations  have  shown  that  these  prices  would  be  excessive  if  reckoned  according 
to  the  old  and  heavy  weights,  and  that.  Professor  Rogers  has  greatly  underrated 
the  value  of  silver  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  assumption  lands  us  in  several 
other  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  value  of  silver  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
It  also  seems  to  imply  that  all  payments  must  have  been  made  in  the  same  way, 
i.e.  by  weight,  since  the  rates  by  weight  and  by  tale  would  differ  so  much. 
On  Mr  Seebohm's  view  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  iiaving  some  payments  by 
weight  and  others  by  tale,  as  was  actually  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey.  See  below,  p.  486.  In  so  far  as  payment  of  mon^  by  weight  was 
practised  in  London  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  it  seems  to  have  been  a  cumbrous 
business.    De  antiquia  legibus  Ubert  25. 

Gold  was  commonly  paid  by  weight  till  much  later  times,  as  at  fairs  in  Ireland 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  When  Henry  Y.  insisted  that  all  gold  should  pass  by 
weight  (9  H.  V.  st.  i.  o.  11,  st.  n.  o.  9)  he  made  no  similar  provision  for  silver ;  gold 
was  accepted  in  14&1  by  greatly  diminished  weights  as  6t,  Sd,  was  to  count  for 
6«.  Sd,  in  payment  of  the  fifteenth  and  tenth.    Bot.  Fori.  iv.  161  (10). 

*  Ruding,  I.  201,  gives  little  explanation  of  these  terms;  the  coins  appear  to 
have  been  made  of  a  white  metal  which  resembled  silver.  A  pound  weight  of 
( Lushboumes '  (Luxembourg  coins)  was  only  worth  eight  shillings.  Rot.  Pari.  n.  160 
(16),  and  some  of  the  Flemish  money  appears  to  have  been  so  debased  that  a 
pound  of  it  was  only  worth  forty  pence.    See  Appendix  D. 

8  Rot.  Pad.  n.  106  (14). 

4  14  Ed.  m.  I.  c.  21,  and  14  Ed.  HL  m.,  cf.  also  Rot.  Pari.  n.  188  (16). 
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should  be  thtu  secured;  and  it  was  hoped  that  plenty  ofA.D.  1307 
bullion  would  thus  be  supplied  to  the  mint. 

6.  It  was  proposed  that  certain  foreign  coins,  Florins  de 
Escu,  should  have  free  circulation  in  this  country  for  sums 
oyer  the  value  of  40«.^;  this  was  not  done,  but  after  con- 
sultation with  the  goldsmiths  as  to  the  fineness  which  should 
be  adopted,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  Flanders',  a.d.  1848. 
a  gold  coin  was  struck  for  currency  both  in  England  and 
Flanders,  and  some  attempt  was  made  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  a  common  silver  coinage  as  well^  This  gold 
money  was  at  first  somewhat  over-rated,  so  that  people  were 
unwilling  to  receive  it  for  silver,  and'it  was  ordained  that  no 
money  but  the  new  gold  coinage  should  go  abroad. 

A  further  experiment  was  made  before  it  was  possible 
to  get  the  gold  money  into  general  circulation,  while  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  merchants  in  the  north  it  was 
•coined  in  York  as  well  as  in  London\  This  bimetallic 
circulation  did  not  answer  its  purpose,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
a  good  deal  of  internal  complaint ;  bad  foreign  money,  espe- 
cially of  the  coinage  of  Luzembourgh',  continued  to  find  its  a.d.  1846. 
way  into  England.  The  Commons  complained  most  bitterly 
of  the  wrongfiil  gains  of  those  who  introduced  such  money*. 

c.  In  1351  the  king  appears  to  have  been  wearied  out 
with  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  old  standard  of  coinage ; 
and  an  entirely  new  coinage,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  was 
issued,  of  the  same  fineness  but  of  considerably  less  weight ; 
the  standard  of  the  money  issued  was  thus  reduced  towards 
the  standard  of  the  money  in  circulation^  This  was  by  fitr 
the  most  sudden  change  in  the  value  of  the  current  coins  that 
had  yet  taken  place,  and  it  caused  no  little  dissatisfaction. 

Two  things  are  noticeable  as  to  the  actual  manner  ofExehange. 
<»rrying  on  this  business  of  coining;  it  was  let  out  from 
time  to  time  to  different  persons.  Similarly  the  business  of 
exchange,  which  furnished  the  channel  by  which  the  Mint 
might  be  supplied  with  bullion,  was  maintained  as  a  royal 
prerogative  and  feurmed  out  to  different  merchants  from  time 

1  BoL  Pad.  m  105  (14).  >  Ibid.  n.  187  (14).  >  17  Ed.  m. 

<  18  Ed.  m.  n.  o.  6.  «  Piers  Plowman,  82  b. 

«  Bot.  Pari.  n.  160  (16).  7  Boding,  AnnaU,  i.  S26. 
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A  J).  1307    to  time*;  others  might  exchange  for  mutual  oonvenience, 

Zd  1861  ^^*  ^^*  ^^^  *^®  ®*^®  ^^  profit*.  Both  of  these  are  repetitions, 
though  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Edward  I., 
while  the  regulation  of  the  goldsmiths'  craft",  and  reliance 
on  their  advice,  also  reminds  one  of  his  statute  on  the 
subject. 

Similar  difficulties  were  felt  in  other  lands ;  the  Flemings 
made  a  strict  law  against  the  exportation  of  bullion  which 
rendered  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  payments  required^ 
on  each  sack  of  wool  imported  from  Ekigland.  The  Scotch 
coinage  was  suddenly  debased,  and  as  it  had  circulated  freely 
in  England,  the  change  caused  much  inconvenience.  But 
there  is  one  point  that  is  well  worth  attention  in  all  this 

Bullion      legislation  on  the  import  and  export  of  bullion ;  it  has  refer- 

cainage.  ence  to  coinage  and  coinage  alone.  There  is  a  desire  to 
'increase  the  money'  of  the  country,  and  therefore  to  get 
more  bullion  which  should  go  straight  to  the  mint  and  be 
coined,  but  no  hint  of  trying  to  amass  treasure ;  the  plate 
which  was  to  be  brought  in  for  each  sack  would  do  little 
more  than  serve  to  pay  the  customs,  it  would  not  pay 
for  the  wool  The  effort  to  prevent  the  influx  of  inferior 
money  is  as  constant  and  persistent  as  the  effort  to  prevent 
the  export  of  the  good  coins.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  good  gold  money,  which  hardly  circulated 
internally,  being  exported ',  and  merchants  were  allowed  to 
re-export  money  which  they  had  not  spent  in  goods*.   When, 

A.D.  1858.  later  in  the  reign,  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  was  prohibited 
an  exemption  was  still  made  in  the  case  of  those  who 
imported  fish^,  who  might  apparently  carry  money  away 
with  them  if  they  liked.  Edward  III.  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion as  a  mere  matter  of  the  circulating  medium;  he 
lived  before  the  times  of  bullionists  or  mercantilists,  and  his 
experiments  and  regulations  are  unaffected  by  the  prejudices 
which  arose  later,  and  which  we  have  outgrown. 

102.     The  reign  of  Edward  III.  also  frimishes  us  with  the 

1  BoL  Pari.  n.  452.  >  25  Ed.  m.  v.  o.  12. 

»  87  Ed.  m.  c.  7.  *  Bot,  Pad,  n.  202  (15). 

•  BoU  Pad.  n.  187  (14).  •  27  Ed.  m.  n.  o.  14. 
T  88  Ed.  nL  I.  c.  2. 
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first  of  an  important  series  of  statutes  defining  the  hours  AJ>.  1907 

*  ^  "  ^1377 

and  wages  of  the  labouring  man.  These  had  not  of  course  j;^^^;^^^ 
been  unregulated  up  to  this  time ;  the  custom  of  each  of  wages. 
manor,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  gilds  in  each  town  had 
hitherto  sufficed ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  terrible  plague 
which  swept  over  England  in  1349,  the  frame  of  society  and 
the  ordinary  instruments  of  social  authority  were  entirely 
shattered  and  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  central  government 
to  interfere.  This  is  the  principal  case,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  in  which  parliament  took  over  a  department  of 
regulation  that  had  been  hitherto  left  to  local  bodies^; 
they  were  thus  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Edward  L  in 
another  direction,  as  well  as  continuing  to  work  on  lines  he 
had  already  laid  down. 

Of  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  Black  Death'  in  the  %lack 
impulse  it  gave  to  far-reaching  social  changes  it  will  be  ^^  ^^ 
necessary  to  speak  below,  but  a  few  words  may  be  said  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  ravages.  The  terror  which  it  caused  is 
noticeable  in  the  extraordinary  change  which  was  brought 
about  in  the  artistic  representations  of  death  about  this 
time :  the  horrors  of  the  actual  visitation  can  certainly  not 
be  described,  nor,  for  that  matter,  easily  imagined.  It  has 
been  argued  that  about  half  the  population  of  England  was 
swept  away  by  this  visitation ;  and  though  we  are  tempted 
to  treat  the  estimates  of  contemporaries  as  exaggerated 
because  of  the  horror  which  the  new  and  sudden  death 
caused,  they  appear  less  impossible  when  the  records  of 
the  time  are  examined.  The  chief  of  these,  for  larger 
areas,  are  the  records  of  the  institutions  of  clergy  to  benefices*; 
for  particular  villages,  the  records  of  the  court  rolls*.  While 
the  former  seem  to  show  that  with  all  allowances  for  the 
ordinary  death  rate,  more  than  half  the  parish  priests  died 
during  the  year,  the  latter  give  us  instances  where  whole 

1  Compare  ihe  regnlationB  for  BnilderB  in  London,  Appendix  A;  also  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  Liber  Oust.  n.  541. 

s  A  good  account  of  the  caoBea,  nature,  and  character  of  this  disease  as  well  as 
of  its  moral  effects  is  to  be  found  in  Becker's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
pp.  1—66.  Part  of  the  horror  it  caused  was  doe  to  the  sadden  and  onezpected 
outbreaks. 

8  Jessopp,  The  Coming  of  the  Friars,  198.  <  See  Appendix  B. 
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AJ>.  1807  villages  were  practically  annihilated.  We  shall  not  be  &r 
wrong  in  saying  that  nearly  half  of  the  population^  was 
swept  away  at  this  time*. 

1  Mr  Denton  (p.  98)  holds  that  this  oompatation  ib  fir  below  the  tmth; 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers  reckons  the  mortality  at  a  third  of  the  popnlation. 
Economic  Interpretation^  22. 

*  A  much  greater  difflcolty  arises  if  we  try  to  estimate  not  the  proportion  bat  the 
nmnber  of  deaths;  that  is  to  calculate  the  total  population  at  the  time.  This  has 
led  to  a  controTersy  between  Mr  Seebohm  and  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  {Fortnightiy 
Review,  n,  m,  iv.).  The  latter  discontinned  the  discussion  on  the  ground  that  no 
time  "is  lost  more  thorooghly  than  that  devoted  to  argning  on  matters  of  fact 
with  a  disputant  who  has  no  facts  but  only  yery  strong  convictions**  {Six 
Centuriesy  117).  Mr  Seebohm  had  argued  that  the  tax  roQs  of  1377,  which  give  a 
population  of  about  2^  millions,  represent  pretty  closely  the  population  as  left  by 
the  Black  Death,  since  the  return  of  the  plague  in  1861  snd  1869,  and  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  time  had  probably  left  little  room  for  any  increase  of  popnlation 
between  1350  and  1877 :  he  therefore  supposes  that  the  population  before  the  Black 
Death  may  have  been  five  millions  {Fortnightly  Review,  n.  163,  rv.  89).  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  holds  that  the  population  had  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  in  the  twenty-five  years  which  immediately  succeeded,  because  he  cannot 
admit  that  mediseval  England  had  the  means  of  siqrporting  a  larger  number. 
The  reasons  for  assigning  this  limit  sre,  his  conviction  that  the  populace  lived 
practically  on  wheat,  and  that  the  area  of  other  cereals  sown  may  be  neglected  for 
this  purpose.  He  refers  to  the  Aetisse  of  Bread,  which  indeed  only  mentions  wheat, 
but  which  supplied  the  basis  from  which  the  price  of  bread  of  other  grains  could 
be  calculated  (see  Appendix  A).  But  oatmeal  and  other  cereals  than  wheat  were 
commonly  used  for  food.  In  the  allowanees  provided  for  various  servants,  the 
reeve  had  equal  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye,  the  other  men  had  more  rye  than  wheat 
(Denton,  Fifteenth  Century,  817).  The  area  of  food-producing  land  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  much  larger  than  that  which  Professor  Rogers  assumes  (Seebohm, 
Fortnightly  Review,  iv.  88).  Despite  his  strong  conviction,  he  has  not  adduced 
facts  to  show  that  five  millions  was  an  impossible  population  in  1346. 

Professor  Thorold  Rogers  also  adopts  another  line  of  srgument,  and  works  back- 
ward from  the  time  of  Henry  YII.  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  popnlation  may  be 
put  at  between  two  or  three  millions,  and  expresses  a  conviction  that  as  there  had 
been  no  change  in  agricultural  production,  population  could  not  have  been  larger 
in  1846.  But  there  was  a  great  alteration  for  the  worse  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury: sheep  farming  was  substituted  for  tillage  in  many  places,  a  change  which 
Professor  Rogers  postdates  by  a  considerable  period,  as  he  underrates  its  importance 
before  the  time  of  Elizabeth  (see  below,  p.  898,  n.  8).  Besides,  the  south-east  of 
Kent,  to  which  he  specially  refers,  was  exposed  to  attack  from  'Enemies,'  while 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  soil  was  more  exhausted  (Denton, 
Fifteenth  Century,  153).  If  under  these  circumstances  of  decreased  tillage  and 
greater  insecurity  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions  could  be  sustained 
under  the  Tudors,  the  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  might 
have  been  considerably  larger. 

The  results,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  negative  character,  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  (1)  that  the  popnlation  was  pretty  nearly  stationary  at  over  two  millions 
from  1377  till  the  Tudors,  (2)  that  circumstances  did  not  favour  rapid  increase  of 
population  between  1360  and  1877,  (8)  that  the  country  was  not  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  much  larger  population  in  the  earlier  part  of  Edward  HL's  reign  than 
it  could  maintain  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vli. 
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As  one  immediate  result  there  was  great  difficulty  in  a.d.  1807 
getting  labourers ;  the  difficulty  was  aggravated  in  those  ^careiL  of 
cases  where  the  tenants  had  died  off  and  the  lords  were  left  2a*<w*»'- 
with  large  holdings  on  their  hands  and  no  means  of  working 
them ;  while  they  lost  the  predial  services  of  these  deceased 
tenants  on  the  home  fanp.  There  was  consequently  an 
immensely  increased  demand  for  hired  labourers  at  the  very 
time  when  their  numbers  were  so  much  thinned,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  completely 
ruined.  A  very  vivid  picture  of  the  widely  spread  disaster 
is  given  in  the  story  of  a  Cambridgeshire  chantry  at 
Bottisham.  Sir  Thomas  Chedworth  had  endowed  it  in  1348, 
but  he  found  in  1351  that  the  estate  which  was  intended  to 
support  two  secular  priests  was  only  sufficient  for  one,  so 
greatly  had  the  revenues  declined.  The  new  instrument  by 
which  the  original  deed  of  foundation  was  altered  states  that 
owing  to  the  vast  "  mortality  of  men  in  those  days  ...  lands 
lie  uncultivated  in  many  places,  not  a  few  tenements  daily 
and  suddenly  decay  and  are  pulled  down,  rents  and  services 
cannot  be  levied  nor  the  advantage  of  them  generally  had 
can  be  received,  but  a  much  smaller  profit  is  obliged  to  be 
taken  than  usual  \" 

1  Hailstone,  History  of  BotHsham,  278.  In  the  manor  of  Blackmere  in  Shrop- 
ahire  there  were  three  mills  which  used  to  be  worth  20  marcs,  bat  now  they  are 
worth  only  half  that  sum,  by  reason  of  the  defect  of  grinding  on  account  of  the 
pestilence.  At  Doddington  two  caracates  of  land  nsed  to  be  worth  60  shillings,  and 
now  the  said  jurors  know  not  how  to  extend  the  said  land  because  the  famuli  and 
seirientes  are  dead,  and  no  one  is  willing  to  hire  the  land.  The  water  mill  is  sunk 
from  30  shillings  to  6/8  because  the  tenants  are  dead.  Owen  and  Blakeway's 
Shrewthwryt  1. 166. 

An  Inspeximus  of  a  charter  of  Simon,  Biahop  of  Ely  (dated  12  Sept.  1865), 
regarding  the  parish  churches  of  All  Saints  and  8.  Giles,  of  Cambridge,  near  the 
Castle,  asserts  that  the  parishioners  of  All  Saints  are  for  the  most  part  dead  by 
pestilence,  and  those  that  are  alive  are  gone  to  the  parishes  of  other  churches; 
and  that  the  parishioners  of  8.  Giles's  have  died ;  and  that  the  nave  of  All  Saints 
is  ruinous,  and  the  bones  of  dead  bodies  are  exposed  to  the  beasts ;  and  he  unites 
All  Saints  and  S.  (Hies.  App.  to  Sixth  Report  of  Commission  on  Historical  M88., 
299.  See  also  Dunston  in  Norfdk.  SuckUng's  Suffolk,  1. 195.  On  the  enrolment 
of  wills  in  London  see  Sharpe,  WiUs,  xxvii.  Many  orphans  died  at  Sandwich, 
and  the  Mayor  as  trustee  had  to  make  special  arrangements  for  their  property. 
Lyon,  Dover,  n.  906. 

According  to  a  contemporaiy  statement  57,374  "died  in  Norwich,  "  besides 
religious  and  beggars,"  and  it  was  believed  that  in  some  places  *'  it  did  not  leave 
a  filth  part  alive"  (Blomefield,  Norfolk,  m.  92).  Walsingham  {Hist,  i.  278)  puts 
the  mortality  at  more  than  half,  and  mentions  the  common  opinion  that  not  a 

c.  20 
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AJ>.  1307  While  the  plague  was  actually  raging  parliaiiient  could 
Trocfama  °^^  meet\  but  a  proclamation  was  at  once  issued'  by  the 
^^'1349  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  advice  of  certain  prelates  and  nobles,  of  which 
the  preamble  states  that  ''many  seeing  the  necessity  of 
masters  and  great  scarcity  of  servants  will  not  serve  unless 
they  get  excessive  wages,"  and  that  consequently  the  land 
can  be  scarcely  tilled.  Everyone,  free  or  villan,  who  can 
work  and  has  no  other  means  of  livelihood^  is  not  to  refuse 
to  do  so  for  anyone  who  offers  the  accustomed  wages ;  each 
lord  is  to  have  the  preference  in  hiring  the  men  on  his  own 
estate,  but  none  is  to  have  too  many  men  for  his  work; 
no  labourer  is  to  leave  his  employment  before  the  specified 
time ;  nor  to  receive  more  rations  or  wages  than  he  did  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  king  and  the  common  years  before 
that ;  none  are  to  give  or  take  more  wages  in  town  or 
country, — ^for  the  proclamation  mentions  saddlers,  skinners, 
tailors,  smiths,  carpenters  as  well  as  £Eurm  labourers, — subject 
to  definite  and  severe  penaltiea    After  thus  enjoining  the  old 

tenth  of  the  people  were  left  alive.  For  Leicester  a  y&ry  definite  statement  is 
fomiBhed  by  Enygfaton  {Decern  Scriptoret,  2599) :  880  died  in  the  little  parish  of 
8.  Leonard,  more  than  400  in  S.  CSroaa,  and  more  than  700  in  8.  liaigaret's 
pariah;  his  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  plagae  in  Southern  Europe  and  the 
East  is  also  interesting.  There  was  formerly  an  inscription  in  the  Church  at 
Great  Yarmouth  which  reckoned  the  deaths  there  at  7,062.  Weever's  Ftmeral 
MonumenU,  862. 

1  Bot.  Pari,  n.  226  (4).  The  corresponding  state  of  things  in  France  is  interest- 
ing. AgreatOrdonnanoe  dealing  with  all  matters  of  trade  and  industry  was  issued 
in  1860,  ndhich  contains  the  following  danse  (Tit.  62,  Art.  281) :  Nnlle  personne  qui 
prenne  argent  pour  son  salaire  pour  joumte,  ou  pour  ses  oeuvres,  ou  pour  mar- 
chandise  qu'il  face  de  sa  main,  ou  face  f aire  en  son  hostel  pour  vendre,  et  desquels 
il  n'est  ordonn^  en  oes  pr^sentes  ordonnances,  ne  pourra  pour  sa  joum^e,  salaire, 
on  deniers,  prendre  que  le  tiers  plus  de  ce  qu'il  prenoit  avant  la  mortalite,  sur  les 
peine  dessns  contenus.  Ordonnances  des  rois  de  France  de  la  troisiSme  race,  n. 
p.  877.  From  Levasseur's  account  it  seems  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  France  lay 
with  the  gilds  of  artisans  who  about  this  time  endeavoured  to  insist  on  monopoly 
rates  for  all  work  done  by  craftsmen.    Classes  ouvriiresj  i.  p.  396. 

Li  England  the  disturbance  of  prices  affected  all  persons  who  lived  on  fixed 
incomes,  and  appears  to  have  been  severely  felt  by  Parish  Priests,  whose  demands 
for  increased  fees  and  payments  were  met  by  a  statute  in  1862.    86  Ed.  m.  c  8. 

*  28  Ed.  m.  The  plague  first  attracted  attention  in  London  as  a  public 
danger  at  the  very  end  of  1848,  as  the  meeting  of  Parliament  had  to  be  postponed 
(Bymer,  Foedera^  ni.  i.  168).  The  proclamation  about  wages  was  issued,  according 
to  the  copy  printed  in  the  Statute  Book,  on  18  June  1849 ;  in  Bymer  it  is  placed  in 
1860,  which  would  have  allowed  a  very  long  time  to  elapse  without  any  interven- 
tion {FcMUrat  nz.  i.  198).  Pariiament  did  not  meet  till  the  first  week  of  February 
1861. 
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terms  with  respect  to  wages,  the  proclamation  insists  onAJ).  lao? 
reasonable  prices  for  victuals  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  ~~ 
and  announces  a  strict  penalty  against  valiant  beggars  who 
though  able  to  work  preferred  to  wander  about  as  tramps, 
while  those  who  gave  them  support  were  to  be  imprisoned ; 
this  and  a  previous  clause  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  some 
system  organised  by  the  labourers  to  enforce  their  demands. 
Subsequently  the  same  regulations  were  enacted  by  a  statute^,  <"^ 
insisting  on  the  accustomed  wages  for  work  of  various  kinds,  a.o.  issi. 
— mowing,   reaping,   threshing,  the    labour   of   carpenters, 
masons,  plasterers,  their  servants,  tilers,  and  earners,  as  well 
as  shoemakers  and  other  craftsmen, — and  at  the  same  time 
decreeing  a  limit  for  the  price  of  com  and  other  victuals,  and 
insisting  on  the  use  of  the  old  measures.     Somewhat  later^  a.d.  1367. 
the  fines  which  arose  from  the  infraction  of  this  statute,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  CSommons  for  three  years,  to  assist . 
them  in  paying  the  royal  tenths  and  fifteenths,  were  granted 
to  the  Lords  of  Franchises.     In  the  year  1360  the  penalties 
were  rendered  tax  more  severe,  as  labourers  and  artificers 
were  no  longer  to  be  merely  fined  but  imprisoned  without 
the  option  of  bail;   those  who  broke  their  agreement  and 
went  into  another  county  were  to  be  outlawed,  pursued  and 
branded  with  F  "for  their  falsity";   while  towns  where 
runaways  were  harboured  were  to  be  fined  ten  pounds*. 

There  are  very  many  interesting  points  to  be  noted  in  Policy  o/ 
regard  to  this  legislation.     It  had  two  different  sides,-in  "^Z 
the  first  place  it  tried  to  fix  fair  rates  of  wages,  and  in  the  ^"^"• 
second  to  insist  that  men  should  do  work  if  it  was  offered 
them  and  not  become  vagrant  tramps ;  this  second  object  of 
the  statute   marks  the  beginning  of  a  great  part  of  our 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  poor — not  the  destitute  poor,  but 
the  '  valiant  beggars ' — and  it  has  been  much  less  criticised 
than  that  which  fixed  the  rates  of  wages.     But  as  in  the 
case   of  the   legislation   for  trade,   so    in  regard   to  these 
regulations  for  wages,  there  is  need  of  a  warning  against 
trying  to  judge  about  the  facts  of  the  time,  unless  we  first 
attempt  to  comprehend  its  ideas ;  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with 

1  25  Ed.  m.  St.  n.  c.  1.  >  31  Ed.  m.  stat.  i.  c.  6. 

8  34  Ed.  TEL.  cc.  9, 10, 11. 

20—2 
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AJ>.  1307  Mr  Seebohm*  and  other  writers  in  thinking  that  it  was 
unjust  to  try  to  prevent  wages  from  being  determined  by 
competition,  when  the  prices  of  goods  were  not  so  determined. 
Prices  were  then  so  closely  connected  with  wages,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  good  ground  for  expecting  that  if  wages  were 
forced  back  to  their  old  level  the  abnormal  prices  would  no 
longer  be  demanded.  Both  the  proclamation  and  the  subse- 
quent statute  attempt  to  regvlate  prices  and  wages  together, 
both  in  town  and  country  districts,  and  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  normal  rates  had  ruled*.  It  is  one  thing  to  show  that 
this  was  an  unsuccessful  effort,  and  another  to  show  that  the 
statute  was  tyrannous.  Had  it  succeeded  in  keeping  wages 
at  the  old  rate,  while  the  prices  rose  to  a  new  rate,  it  would 
have  been  oppressive;  but  this  was  not  the  object — and 
certainly  was  not  the  result  of  the  statute. 

lufaOare.  In  SO  fSftT  as  it  was  oppressive,  the  unfairness  was  due  to 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  coinage,  prices 
were  no  longer  ranging  at  the  same  rates  as  they  had  do^ie 
before  the  plague ;  the  justification  of  the  labourers'  demands 
lay  solely  in  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  alterations  in  the 
coinage',  the  old  payments  were  no  longer  a  ''reasonable 
wage":  parliament  neglected  this  fact  and  legislated  against 

1  Fortnightly  Review^  n.  278. 

B  CkranieUs,  1848. 

B  The  Chronicler'B  notes  on  the  variations  of  prices  are  interesting.  Under 
1887  Holinshed  notes,  "The  King  sought  hy  all  wales  possible  how  to  recover 
monie,  both  to  snpplie  his  charges  for  the  Scotish  wars  and  also  to  furnish  the 
other  wars  which  he  meant  to  take  in  hand  against  the  French  King :  he  got  so 
much  into  his  hands  that  it  was  yerie  scant  and  hard  to  come  by  thronghont  the 
whole  reahne:  by  reason  of  which  scarsitie  and  want  of  monie,  or  npon  some 
other  necessarie  cause,  vlttels  and  other  chaffer  and  merchandize  were  exceeding 
cheape,"  n.  p.  605.  When  peace  was  made  in  1348  and  wealth  poured  into 
England,  so  that  most  "  English  maides  and  matrons  were  bedecked  and  trimmed 
np  in  French  womens  jewels  and  apparel "  (Holinshed,  n.  p.  649),  the  drain  of 
coinage  would  cease  and  prices  would  be  likely  to  rise:  the  simultaneous  reduction 
of  the  size  of  the  coins  would  of  course  make  these  fluctuations  more  striking. 

Another  author  recognised  the  connexion  between  the  continued  demands  of 
the  labourers  and  the  advance  of  prices  which  was  due  to  the  depredation  of  the 
coinage  in  1851.  Willelmus  de  Edyngdone  excogitavit  et  fecit  insculpi  novam 
monetam,  scilicet  grossum  et  dimidinm  grossum  sed  hsec  erant  minoris  ponderis 
quam  correspondens  summa  sterlingorum.  Quie  res  fnit  expost  occasio,  quod 
victnalia  sive  mercimonia  fuere  per  totam  Angliam  magis  cara.  Operarii  vero  et 
artifices  ac  servientes  proinde  callidiores  et  fraudulentiores  solito  sunt  effectL 
Thomas  of  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.  i.  276. 
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their  demands  from  what  was  the  ordinary  point  of  view  in  A.D.  1272 
regard  to  fair  dealing.  It  is  by  a  curious  irony  that  this"" 
nineteenth  century,  which  has  under  ordinary  circumstances 
accepted  competition  with  all  its  severe  pressure  on  the  weak 
as  the  only  possible  method  of  adjusting  wages,  and  which 
has  familiarised  us  with  the  countless  oppressions  of  the  poor 
labourer  by  contractors  and  sweaters,  should  be  so  much 
shocked  at  the  men  who  refused  to  regard  competition  as  a 
satis&ctory  means  of  determining  wages,  and  who  endea- 
voured— with  little  success  indeed,  but  still  honestly — to 
calculate  wages  that  should  be  fair. 


IV.    Craft  Gilds*. 

103.  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  influence  of 
the  municipal  authorities  was  only  gradually  superseded  by 
the  increasing  effectiveness  of  parliamentary  legislation  for 
the  whole  country ;  indeed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
there  are  signs  of  a  further  development  of  economic  control  Municipal 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities ;  the  Londoners  in  particular  in  London. 
set  themselves  to  regulate  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the 
town  through  the  agency  of  craft  gilds.  We  may  take  the 
year  1300  as  giving  us  a  date  when  the  city  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  control  over  the  Weavers'  Gild,  and  when  the 
authority  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  was  paramount  over 
all  the  settled'  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  them  taking  pains  to 
exercise  the  authority  which  had  thus  been  established. 

As  trade  extended,  and  the  different  industries  which  Speeialisa- 
were  represented  in  a  town  increased  in  number,  it  became  y^j^^J^. 
impossible  for  one  body  to  ensure  effective  regulation ;   the 
task  was  far  too  complicated,  and  could  only  be  attempted 
by  introducing  a  certain  amount  of  specialisation*.    The  craft 

^  The  sabetance  of  this  chftpter  has  been  read  as  a  paper  before  the  Boyal 
Historical  Society,  and  published  in  their  Tranjiaetions. 

>  The  Hansards,  as  more  or  less  migratory,  are  not  inclnded. 

s  Compare,  in  regard  to  false  hats,  Riley,  Memoriala,  90;  brass  pots,  Ibid.  118. 
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AD.  1S72   gilds  were  thus  called  into  being,  not  out  of  antagonism  to 
"  existing  authorities,  but  as  new  institutions,  to  which  special 

parts  of  their  own  duties  were  delegated  by  the  burgh 
officers  or  the  local  gild  merchant\    This  is  most  clearly 
put  before  us  in  the  case  of  Beveriey,  where,  according 
to  Poulson,  "  another  regulation  of  this  gilda  mercatoruiy  or 
merchant  fraternity,  was  appointing  lesser  gilds,  with  an 
alderman  or  warden  to  each;  so  that  each  description  of 
trade  was  governed  by  its  own  particular  rules,  subject  to  the 
approbation  and  control  of  the  twelve  governors'." 
Formation        A  very  early  instance  of  the  formation  of  such  a  craft 
^W     gild  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  lorimers*,  who  did  the 
^-  smith's  work  for  bite  and  other  harness:  '< These  are  the 

provisions  which  the  forgers  of  lorimery  in  London^  have 
provided  by  the  comxnon  counsel  of  them  all,  and  with  the 
assent  of  Sir  William  FitzBichard,  the  then  Mayor  of  London, 
and  the  other  barons  of  the  same  city,  for  the  amendment 
and  relief  of  the  mistery^  and  the  honour  of  the  city,  and  for 
the  abating  of  all  guiles  and  trickery,  in  the  five-and- 
A.D.  1361.  fortieth  year  of  Eong  Henry  the  son  of  King  John."  They 
insiBt  on  the  Saturday  half-holiday  and  various  other 
holidays ;  they  provide  against  the  enticing  away  of  ap- 
prentices, and  fix  the  terms  on  which  apprentices  may  be 
taken  and  strangers  received  to  work  at  the  craft.  "  These 
provisions  aforesaid  to  hold  and  to  keep  all  those  of  the 
mistery  have  sworn,  and  before  the  Mayor  aforesaid  and  the 
barons  of  the  city  have  granted ;  and,  for  the  greater  surety, 
all  the  masters  of  the  mistery  and  the  wardens  likewise 
have  confirmed  this  writing  with  the  impress  of  their  seals." 
Card-  The  doings  of   the    cordwainers  are  also  of   interest. 

A.D??806.    "  Whereas  many  good  folks  cordwainers  of  the  City  of  London 

1  In  other  caM8  they  kept  matters  in  their  own  hands,  and  proceeded  against 
men  who  attempted  to  regulate  their  own  trade  withoat  their  sanction,  as  in  the 
case  of  Hugh  the  limebomer,  Bilay's  MemortaJU,  174 ;  and  the  Tavemers,  182. 
Compare  also  the  *  Mislignity  of  the  Bakers,'  "DM.  p.  180;  the  commands  given  the 
Dyers,  809. 

*  Beverlact  x.  113.  The  relations  of  these  spedalised  gilds  with  the  gilds 
merchant  are  stated  with  precision  and  illnstrated  in  detail  by  Dr  Gross,  OHd 
Merohantf  1. 114. 

>  French,  Lormier,  a  bit  maker  (Biley).  ^  Liber  Oust.  n.  686. 

*  Ministeriimi  not  ^vo^pior. 
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have  given  to  understand  unto  John  le  Blount,  Mayor,  and  AJ>.  1872 
unto  the  Aldermen  of  the  same  city,  that  some  persons  of 
their  trade  work  false  things — that  is  to  say,  mix  basil  ^  with 
oordwain',  and  calfskin  with  cowskin,  and  cut  out  shoes  of 
basil,  of  cal&kin,  and  of  dogskin  and  sell  the  same  to  knights 
and  other  great  lords  of  the  land  for  cordwain  and  kid : 

"  And  that  many  of  the  mistery  trade  with  denizens  and 
strangers,  and  are  not  freemen  or  sworn  to  the  franchise,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  craft  and  the  damage  of  the  common 
people  of  the  land,  rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  ordained,  as  for  a 
long  time  heretofore  it  has  been  provided  and  established, 
that  those  who  shape  and  make  shoes  shall  mix  no  manner 
of  leather  with  other,  but  shall  make  them  wholly  of  one 
leather,  etc. : 

"  And  for  the  maintaining  and  performing  of  these  points 
there  are  chosen  four  proved  men  of  the  mistery. .  .who  are 
charged  to  go  each  month  at  least,  and  at  all  times  when  they 
shall  hear  that  there  is  necessity,  throughout  the  trade  and 
make  search ;  and  the  articles  they  shall  find  made  and  mixed 
they  shall  take  and  bring  into  the  chamber  of  the  Quildhall, 
to  take  their  award  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  the  usages  of  the  City  of  London. 

"  And  the  said  four  men  are  charged  upon  their  oath  that 
all  the  names  of  those  who  become  master  cordwainers  and 
others  makers  of  shoes,  and  who  trade  with  denizens  and 
strangers,  who  are  not  sworn  to  the  franchise — that  such  * 
names  they  shall  present  unto  the  Chamberlain  of  the  com- 
munity, to  be  shown  unto  the  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen.... 

''And  it  is  forbidden  that  the  servant  workmen  in 
cordwaining  or  others  shall  hold  any  meeting  to  make 
provision  which  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  trade  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  common  people,  imder  pain  of 
imprisonment'.' 


.t '> 


1  French,  Baaen,  inferior  leather  made  from  sheepskin  (Biley). 

*  A  tawed  leather  made  in  imitation  of  that  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  shnilar 
probahly  to  the  modem  morocco  leather  (BUey). 

s  LiUr  Cu9t,  n.  640.  Compare  also  Biley,  MemcriaUf  for  artides  of  Aimoorers, 
p.  145;  Pelterers,  p.  153;  Girdlers,  pp.  154,  216;  Tapicers,  p.  179;  Cutlers,  p.  217 ; 
Spmriers,  p.  226;  Whittawjers,  p.  292;  Heaomers,  p.  237;  Hatters,  p.  289; 
Pewterers,p.241;  Glovers,  p.  245;  Shearmen,  p.  247;  Fiirbishers,p.258;  Braelers, 
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Aj>.  1272         The  ordinances  of  all  the  various  craft  were  enrolled  in 

-^1377 

Relation  to  ^^®  ^^^  rocords,  and  alterations  were  only  made  by  the  city 
munidjpaZ   authorities^ ;  the  oath  of  the  masters  and  wardens*,  as  well 

authoTtncs. 

as  the  attempts  of  the  civic  authorities  to  strengthen  their 
hands',  testify  to  the  fact  that  these  industrial  bodies 
exercised  their  powers  under  the  constant  and  friendly 
supervision  of  the  city  authoritie&  The  people  of  Elxeter, 
partly  perhaps  from  experience  of  the  tailors,  were  still 
more  careful  to  preserve  full  control  over  the  Cordwainers* 
Gild ;  for  they  compelled  them  to  deliver  up  their  powers 
every  year  to  the  town  authorities,  and  to  pay  a  fine  for 
having  them  renewed*. 

In  these  cases,  then,  we  see  that  the  craft  gilds  received 

authorisation  fit)m  the  municipal  officials;  where  the  town 

had  no  real  rights  of  self-government  the  craft  gild  might 

derive  their  authority  fi^m  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  was  the 

case  with  the  Cutlers'  Company  of  Sheffield  in  its  early 

days*.     There  were  cases  however  when  the  old  trouble 

reappeared,  and   some  gilds  of   craftsmen  claimed  to  be 

independent  of  the  local  authority.     We  hear  of  this  more 

especially  in  connexion  with  the  Flemish  immigration ;  the 

Royal        francigen®  after  the  Norman  Conquest  had  lived  under  royal 

protection,  protection,  and  were  not  at  scot  and  lot ;  and  so  the  newly- 

Weaven.    arrived  weavers  appear  to  have  relied  on  royal  protection.  The 

London  weavers  had  been  accused  of  using  their  monopoly 

A.D.  1321.    for  their  private  advantage^  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 

century ;  and  they  would  in  any  case  be  unwilling  to  have  so 

many  skilled  intruders  settling  among  them'.     When  they 

p.  277;  Masons,  p.  280;  Farriers,  p.  292;  Waxchandlers,  p.  800;  Plumbers,  p.  821 ; 
Bowyers,  p.  848  (a  peculiarly  fall  aocoant);  Haberdashers,  p.  854;  Blacksmiths, 
p.  861;  Scriyen^s,  p.  872  (full  account);  Barbers,  pp.  894,  606  (full  accoonts); 
Founders,  p.  612;  Fletchers,  p.  656;  Limners,  p.  557;  Forcemakers,  p.  568; 
Brasiers,  p.  625 ;  Stringers,  p.  684.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  enumerate 
these  cases;  not  one  gives  any  indication  of  the  oppression  which  is  commonly 
spoken  of,  and  the  accounts  of  all  confirm,  or  at  least  harmonise  with,  the 
statements  in  the  text. 

^  See  additions  made  for  Cordwainers,  Bil^,  Memoriala,  891;  for  Cutlers,  n>id. 
489;  Blacksmiths,  Ibid.  568. 

B  Liber  AUmSy  i.  527.  8  Ibid,  i.  494. 

«  Toulmin  Smith,  English  Gilds,  884. 

>  ^unter's  HaOanuhire  (Qatty),  p.  160.  o  Liber  Cwtum.  416,  425. 

7  Ashley,  English  Woollen  Industry,  47.    Delpit,  Collection,  CLZVin. 
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had  to  submit  to  accept  the  Flemings  as  neighbours,  they  ajd.  1272 
tried  to  force  them  to  belong  to  the  Weavers'  Gild*.  This  "" 
the  king  refused  to  allow,  but  subsequently  the  Flemings 
and  Brabanters  organised  an  alien  Weavers'  Qild  of  their  own 
with  the  leave  and  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
the  quarrel  was  set  at  rest  when  the  civic  jurisdiction  was 
fully  recognised*. 

The  difficulty  occurred  in  other  towns  besides  London,  Bwghs 
for  the  Commons  complained  in  1376  that  many  of  ihegUds!^ 
Mayors  of  burghs  were  prevented  from  exercising  their  office 
thoroughly,  by  the  special  charters  which  had  been  granted  to 
certain  misteries,  and  prayed  that  these  special  charters  might 
be  rescinded  so  that  the  hands  of  the  local  powers  might  be 
strengthened'.  In  one  instance — that  of  the  tailors  of 
Exeter — the  difficulty  cropped  up  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.*, 
owing  to  the  special  charter  they  held  from  the  king  which 
enabled  them  to  defy  the  municipality. 

104.  The  regulations  which  have  been  already  quoted  Conditions 
give  a  sufficiently  clear  hint  as  to  the  purpose  of  these  gilds ;  *** 
it  was  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  such  fashion  that  the 
public  might  be  well  served,  and  that  the  trade  might 
therefore  flourish.  The  whole  industrial  life  was  governed 
by  different  ideas  from  those  which  are  at  present  in  vogue. 
To-day  each  manufacturer  works  to  produce  at  as  low  « 
price  as  possible,  and  thus  to  force  a  sale  for  his  goods  by 
their  cheapness.  In  old  times  the  effort  was  to  secure 
satis£ekctory  conditions  for  production — skilled  workers  and 
honest  materials — and  to  ensure  a  price  which  should  be 
'  reasonable'  to  receive,  and  therefore  reasonable  to  pay,  BeatonaibU 
for  such  wares  thus  made.  The  tendency  in  the  present 
day  is  for  the  conditions  and  quality  of  work  to  conform  to 
the  market  price,  and  to  be  ruled  by  the  opportunities  for 
sale,  whereas  in  old  days  the  conditions  of  production  were 
attended  to  first  of  all,  and  the  price  asked  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  were  rendered  conformable  to  these  prior 
and  fundamental  conditions.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
two  sets  of  conditions  must  react  on  one  another,  but  none 

1  Ifadox,  Firma  Burgi,  283.  >  BQey,  Memorials,  906,  881. 

>  Bot.  Fori.  n.  881,  No.  54.  «  Toolmin  Smith,  English  GUds,  299. 
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AJ>.  1272  the  less  has  the  change  been  veiy  striking;  it  comes  out 
more  curiously  perliaps  in  the  proceedings  of  mercantile 
than  of  industrial  associations;  but  it  was  the  real  basis  on 
which  all  medieval  dealings  were  supposed  to  rest  and  on 
which  all  gild  ordinances  were  founded. 
(Mffecis  of  In  order  that  the  trade  might  thus  be  well  conducted  it 
reguiatian.  was  nccessary  that  the  wares  should  be  of  good  quality ;  but 
this  could  only  be  secured  if  men  who  were  really  skilled  in 
the  trade  were  appointed  to  supervise,  with  a  right  of  search 
into  all  that  was  done  by  the  craftsmen ;  they  had  to  see  to 
the  quality  of  materials,  the  skiU  of  the  workmen,  and  often 
to  the  time  of  working.  Thus  night  work  was  apt  to  be 
secret  work  and  badly  executed  work;  it  was  consequently 
prohibited 

The  wardens  who  exercised  this  right  of  search  could  not 
supervise  the  trade  unless  they  had  some  hold  over  the  crafts- 
man; and  hence  it  was  required  that  the  members  of  the 
craft  should  be  resident,  and  that  some  householder  should 
RegpfmH'  be  responsible  for  each  of  them — ^the  master  for  the  appren- 
tice  who  resided  under  his  roof  To  some  extent,  therefore, 
it  was  a  police  system  \  but  it  was  also  a  brotherhood ;  many 
of  the  regulations  about  enticing  away  the  apprentices  or 
servants  of  another  master  in  the  craft,  or  about  not  working 
on  holidays  and  so  forth,  were  intended  to  secure  &ir  play 
between  the  different  craftsmen  and  to  exclude  an  unfedr 
and  dishonourable  competition  which  could  not  be  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  trade. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  illustrate  the  various 
parts  of  this  policy  in  detail;  it  must  suffice  to  have  sketched 
thus  briefly  the    principles  which    governed   that    policy. 
There  are  probably  few,  if  any,  ordinances  which  have  come 
down  to. us  that  do  not  become  intelligible  when  they  are 
Common     viewed  in  the  light  of  these  principles.     It  is  all  the  more 
^!I^S[^^    necessary  to  insist  on  this,  as  an  account  of  craft  gilds  has 
^^   .    been  generally  accepted  which  treats  them  in  an  entirely 
erciftguda,  different  aspect,  and  regards  them  as  having  been  formed 
by  artisans  in  self-defence,  and  in  order  to  resist  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  richer  citizens,  and  especially  the  merchants  as  a 

^  Oohepkowaki,  England's  toirthscha/t.  Enttoiek.  66. 
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clasa     But  there  is  no  evidence  whatever^  of  oppression  by  AJ).  1379 

^1377. 

the  richer  classes,  or  of  artisan  opposition  to  them.  Civic 
quarrels  were  not  between  capital  and  labour  but  between 
burgess  and  alien,  and  the  gilds  appear  as  a  matter  of  &ct 
to  have  been  formed  with  the  approval  of  such  of  the  richer 
citizens  as  held  office  in  the  city.  The  ordinances  speak  of 
insisting  on  good  work,  but  contain  comparatively  few  regu- 
lations which  would  protect  the  craftsman  from  outside 
oppression.  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  gilds 
were  formed  to  discharge  a  positive  function  and  regulate 
the  industry — ^not  merely  for  the  negative  r^  of  resisting 
oppression*.  The  negative  moment  may  have  been  present 
in  particular  cases ;  there  were  some  informal  associations  of 
craftsmen,  as  it  would  appear,  before  their  gilds  were 
authorised,  and  they  may  have  been  united  to  resist  op- 
pression :  though  it  is  much  more  probable  that  those  who 
formed  this  nucleus  were  drawn  together  for  common 
religious  duties,  or  for  some  special  social  purpose.  It  is 
hard  to  see  from  what  source  the  oppression  could  come, 
since  the  distinction  of  employer  and  employed  could  not 
be  drawn  in  the  way  it  is  at  present,  and  wares  were  manu- 
fSactured  for  home  consumption  rather  than  for  export  by 
the  merchants  of  the  town.  When  the  gilds  for  regulating  Theqiid 
special  industries  were  formed,  the  craftsmen  would  not  with-  H!^^^ 
draw  from  the  irild  merchant  of  which  they  were  already****! 
members ;  but  in  several  towns,  as  Dr  Qross  points  out,  the 
various  younger  bodies,  which  were  formed  one  after  another, 
gradually  superseded  the  gild  merchant  altogether,  and  left 

1  This  is  a  Strang  expression  and  appeals  to  Praf .  Ashley  to  be  an  overstate- 
ment {EeononUe  Hittcryj  p.  79) ;  bat  the  view  in  the  text  is  more  than  ooniSimed 
by  Dr  Gross  who  pronoimoes  the  received  account  to  be  '  a  myth.'  OUd  Merekant, 
1.109. 

>  Dr  Brentano  in  his  HUtory  and  DevelcpmetU  of  QUds  has  laid  midae  stress 
on  the  analogy  with  Italian  and  German  towns ;  the  royal  power  there  was  less 
effective,  and  the  merchants  were  in  a  position  to  q[>press  the  crafts,  and  the 
element  of  resistance  was  clearly  marked  in  the  formation  of  the  gilds.  Again,  he 
lays  nndae  stress  on  the  analogy  with  modem  trades  nnions,  which  were  caUed  into 
being  to  oppose  the  power  of  employers ;  bat  the  most  hasty  comparison  of  the 
reeords  of  the  old  craft  gilds  and  the  new  nnions  woald  show  that  while  resistance 
was  the  primary  object  of  the  latter,  the  regulation  of  indostiy  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  the  workers  alike  was  the  real,  as  it  was  the  avowed,  ol^ect  of  the 
formation  of  craft  gilds. 
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AJ).  1272  it  no  sphere  for  independent  activity  \  Towards  the  dose  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  old  gild  merchant  of  several  towns 
was  mainly  represented  by  the  aggregate  of  craft  gilds  to 
which  it  had  given  birth*. 

QUd  105.     In    these    gilds,   when   they  reached   their  most 

^  ^  complete  development,  there  were  three  diflferent  classes  of 
members. 

Appren-  (a)    The  position  of  the  apprentices^  may  be  most  easily 

understood  from  the  terms  of  an  indenture  of  the  fifteenth 
century : — 

A.D.  1480.  "This  indenture  made  the  xviii  day  of  September  the 

year  of  the  reign  of  Eong  Edward  the  iiiith  the  xxth  between 
John  Oare  of  Saint  Maiy  Cray  in  the  county  of  Kent,  cord- 
wainer  on  that  oon  partie  and  Walter  Byse,  son  of  John  Byse 
sumtyme  of  Wimelton,  in  the  same  county,  fuller  on  that 
other  partie,  Witnessith  that  the  saide  Walter  hath  cove- 
nanted with  the  saide  John  Gare  for  the  time  of  viii  yeres, 
and  that  the  saide  John  Gare  shall  find  the  saide  Walter 
mete  and  drink  and  clothing  during  the  saide  time  as  to  the 
saide  Walter  shall  be  according.  Also  the  saide  John  Gare 
shall  teche  the  saide  Walter  his  craft,  as  he  may  and  can, 
and  also  the  saide  John  Gare  shall  give  him  the  first  yere  of 
the  saide  viii  yeres  iiid  in  money,  and  the  second  yere  vid 
and  so  after  the  rate  of  iiid  to  an  yere,  and  the  last  yere  of 
the  saide  viii  yeres  the  saide  John  Gare  shall  give  unto  the 
saide  Walter  x  shillings  of  money.  And  the  saide  Walter 
shall  well  and  truly  kepe  his  occupacyon,  and  do  such  things 
as  the  saide  John  shall  bid  him  do,  as  unto  the  saide  Walter 
shall  be  lawful  and  lefuU,  and  the  saide  Walter  shall  be  none 
ale  goer  nejrther  to  no  rebeld  nor  sporte  during  the  saide  viii 
yeres  without   the  licence   of  the  saide  John.     In  witness 


I  QUd  Merchant,  1. 117. 

s  Li  many  towns  there  was  a  Gorpos  Ghristi  Gild  which  embraced  the  crafts 
(Ctross,  Gild  Merchant ,  1. 118)  and  may  have  been  a  snryiyal  of  the  gild  merchant 
in  its  religions  aspect ;  it  was  chiefly  concerned  in  organising  a  great  pageant  on 
Corpus  Christi  day.  A  very  complete  account  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  part 
which  each  separate  mistezy  took  in  the  combined  religions  play  annually  per> 
formed  at  York  will  be  found  in  Miss  Tonlmin  Smith's  York  Flays* 

<  The  trust  occasionally  reposed  in  apprentices  may  be  gathered  from  the  story 
of  a  runaway  apprentice  in  Biley's  Memoriaie,  629. 
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whereof  the  parties  aforesaide  chaungeably  have  put  their  aj>.  1272 
seales  this  daye  and  yere  abovesaide  *."  "" 

(b)  It  is  far  harder  to  describe  the  precise  position  of  the  Joumey- 
craftsman  who  had  finished  his  years  of  apprenticeship,  but 
did  not  yet  take  rank  as  a  master  in  his  calling.  We  are 
for  the  most  part  left  to  infer  it  from  incidental  remarks, 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  interpret  these  Mrith  any 
certainty.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  journeymen 
were  a  comparatively  late  development,  and  that  they  did 
not,  at  all  events  at  first,  constitute  a  separate  class*.  In 
1415  much  scandal  in  London  was  caused  by  the  conduct 
of  certain  journeyman  taUors.  who  associated  themselves 
together  and  occupied  houses  apart  from*  their  master,  and 
this  incident  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  their  position  at 
X  this  date,  when  the  causes  which  modified  the  earliest  gild 
arrangement  had  had.  time  to  operate.  On  the  whole,  we 
shall  not  be  very  far  wrong  if  we  think  of  the  skilled 
workman  as  occupying  a  somewhat  similar  position  to 
the  apprentice  in  the  last  year*  of  his  training,  but  with 
somewhat  higher  wages.  Disputes  were  of  course  settled 
by  the  wardens  of  the  craft,  and  there  are  many  cases  where 
we  see  care  exercised  to  secure  fair  conditions  for  the  em- 
ployed*. As,  however,  in  later  days  the  management  of  the 
craft  affairs  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  wealthy 
members,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  workers  had  grievances 
which  the  officials  of  the  gild  took  little  pains  to  redress. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  fourteenth  Evidence 
century  the  distinction  between  the  employer  and  employed  2^^^^^" 
became  more  marked;  the  masters  increased  in  wealth,  and*^^?^**^ 

.  erciftsmeti. 

there  were  many  skilled  workers  who  had  to  be  content 
with  never  attaining  to  the  highest  status.  That  under 
these  circumstances  the  body  of  craftsmen  should  feel  their 
position  bitterly  is  not  unlikely ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  oppression  of 

1  MS.  0.  2.  58  in  Trin.  CoU.  Camb. 

s  Ashl^,  Economic  History,  89»  Bat  compare  the  Assize  of  Bread  where 
servants  and  lads  are  mentioned  as  well  as  the  baker. 

•  Rilej,  Mtmariala,  609.  <  Ibid.  542. 

ft  The  ordinance  of  the  Braelers  (makers  of  braces)  for  the  sick  joomeymen 
may  be  noted.    Biley,  MemorioJU,  277. 
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the  working  craftsman  by  the  employing  masterS  but  the 
evidence  is  not  altogether  clear.  For  instance,  one  cannot 
be  positive  as  to  the  position  of  the  servants  who  are  men- 
tioned in  the  articles  of  the  lorimers  quoted  above;  were 
they  skilled  workmen  or  mere  unskilled  helpers  who  assisted 
in  some  subordinate  capacity?  Nor  do  we  know  the  real 
composition  of  the  so-called  Yeomen's  Gilds'.  In  some  cases 
too,  the  journeymen  and  masters  appear  to  be  struggling 
side  by  side  to  get  better  terms  from  the  public,  as  in  the 
last  days  of  the  gilds  masters  and  journeymen  were  found  in 
one  camp  in  opposition  to  a  new  class  of  employers*. 

(c)  The  Master  was  a  substantial  man  and  a  householder 
who  both  from  his  skill  and  his  position  in  the  town  could 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  training  an  apprentice.  All 
the  members  of  his  household  enjoyed  the  gild  privileges — 
his  wife,  daughter,  and  the  maidservants  were  permitted  to 
help  in  the  craft^  In  most  cases,  too,  the  privilege  which 
he  thus  possessed  descended  to  his  widow^  As  time  went 
on — ^in  the  fifteenth  century — the  masters  came  more  and 
more  to  be  the  employers  of  other  men's  labour  rather  than 
actual  workers ;  and  there  was  in  some  trades  a  tendency  to 
fence  round  the  position  of  master  with  payments  that  were 
practically  prohibitory*;  but  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  the  rich  members  of  some  gilds  were  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  occupied  in  wholesale  trading,  rather  than  manu- 
fecturing  properly  so  called,  and  merchant  companies  were 
organised  for  trading  in  a  special  class  of  goods^  These 
were  in  some  instances  offshoots  of  a  craft  gild,  in  others 
they  had  an  independent  origin,  but  when  they  were  once 
started  they  developed  with  great  rapidity  and  soon  attained 
to  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  power. 

1  See  below,  p.  395.  >  Bilejr's  Memariala,  642,  609. 

B  Brentano,  History  and  Development^  111.  In  1860  and  1387  dvic  regulations 
were  made  regarding  wages  which  appear  to  have  been  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  against  the  gild,  not  of  masters  in  the  craft  as  against  servants.  On  the 
other  hand,  employing  shearmen  complained  of  the  jonmeymen's  demand  in  1360, 
Riley's  Memorials^  260.  Compare  also  the  Joomeymen  Cordwainers,  Ibid.  495 ; 
Saddlers,  642. 

«  English  OUds,  180.    BUej,  Memorials,  217,  278,  647. 

s  Brentano,  History,  68.  ^  Ibid.  86. 

7  These  companies  assmned  a  position  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of 
Bichard  n.,  and  they  are  more  fully  described  below,  p.  840. 
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V.    Economic  Doctrine. 

106.     The  rapid  development  of  trade,  which  had  taken  aj>.  1272 
place  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  had  rendered  ^^^  ^ 
oommeree  a  yery  important  element  in  social  life.    The  o^-  ^ 
commercial  classes  had  attained  an  independent  status  innamena 
their  gilds  merchant,  and  their  representatives  were  able  to 
take  a  decided  part  in  the  government  of  the  realm.    And 
as  merchants  had  such  a  distinct  and  well  marked  position, 
and  were  such  an  important  factor  in  the  State,  it  was 
natural   that  special  attention  should  be  given    to  their 
requirements,  and  that  men  should  reflect  on  the  conditions 
which  would  promote   the   prosperity   of   merchants    and 
through  them  that  of  the  realm.     The  time  was  ripe  for  an 
advance  in  economic  doctrine,  for  economic  phenomena  could 
be  easily  examined  as  a  well  marked  group  of  social  affairs. 

The  fourteenth  century  too  rendered  some  examination  and 
of  commerce,  and  especially  of  the  medium  of  exchange,  not^!^em«. 
only  possible  but  inevitable.    In  many  countries  the  coinage 
had  been  much  debased,   and  internal  trade  as  well   as 
foreign  commerce  was  hampered  by  the  scarcity  and  de- 
fective character  of  the  circulating  medium.     The  difficulty 
has  come  before  us  in  the  accounts  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
and  especially  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  various  proposals  that 
were  made  show  that  the  legislators  were  feeling  their  way 
and  had  no  clear  doctrine  in  regard  to  money  and  coinage. 
A  very  successful  effort  had  been  made  by  a  French  bishop,  Nichoiaa 
however,  before  the  end  of  Edward  IIL's  reign,  to  investigate  tre^fe' 
the   whole  subject;  and  his  treatise  De  mutatione  Mone- 
tarwm  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  careful  study  of  the 
reviving  commercial  life  of  Europe.    Its  interest  lies  partly 
at  least   in  the   fact  that  it  is  not  a  mere  re-setting  of 
fragments  of  classical  learning,  but  is  a  careful  examination 
of  the  actual  difficulties  that  were  felt  in  commercial  circles 
at  the  time  when  the  author  lived.  • 

Some  information  in  regard  to  the  economic  doctrine  of 
the  fourteenth  century  may  be  obtained  from  another  source; 
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the  condemnation  which  city  authorities  pronounced  and 
enforced  on  certain  forms  of  business  gives  us  an  insight  into 
city  opinion  as  to  the  legitimate  and  the  banefol  use  of 
commercial  capital.  The  sixteenth  century  worked  a  revolu- 
tion in  mercantile  habits  and  ordinary  business  practice,  as  in 
much  else,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  narrow  sphere 
of  activity  which  was  open  to  the  moneyed  man  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

107.  During  the  whole  Edwardian  period  we  have  seen 
how  a  conscious  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  realm  as  a 
whole  was  superseding  the  mere  municipal  privileges  of  the 
earlier  reigns.  In  the  work  of  Nicholas  Oresme,  which  was 
apparently  written  in  1373,  some  years  before  he  was  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Li8ieux\  this  comes  out  with  great  clearness.  It 
was  known  and  circulated  in  England  and  an  English  version 
was  attempted  by  a  translator  who  was  quite  incapable  of 
carrying  out  the  work  intelligently,  but  his  unsuccessful 
effort  at  all  events  proves  that  the  work  was  known  and 
valued  in  England  in  the  eeu'lier  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century*.  It  had  to  do  with  questions  of  coinage — a  matter 
of  pressing  interest  both  in  England  and  France.  Before 
dwelling  on  the  economic  doctrine  it  contains  however,  we 
may  just  note  the  political  principles  embodied  in  it. 

The  fundamental  point  in  his  whole  argument  is  the 
assertion  that  the  money  of  a  country  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity and  not  to  the  prince ;  it  is  not  the  sole  possession  of 
the  monarch,  as  it  is  not  intended  for  his  sole  use,  but  for  a 
social  purpose'.  The  prince  has  authority  to  issue  coinage 
and  regulate  it,  though  it  is  not  his  own  possession,  but 
that  of  the  whole  body  who  have  the  use  of  it.  From  this 
principle  the  author  deduces  an  opinion  that  the  expense  of 
minting  should  fall  on  the  community;  and  he  also  insists 
that  the  prince  has  no  right  to  make  a  gain  out  of  the 
coinage  or  to  tamper  with  it  in  any  way. 

The  object  which  the  prince  should  keep  in  view  in  all 


1  WolowBki's  edition,  p.  xxxiv. 

s  This  translatioD,  in  a  hand  which  appears  to  be  not  later  than  1460,  is  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  0.  8. 11. 
»  cc.  5, 6. 
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acts  of  government  is  clearly  stated,  while  the  conduct  of  the  ajd.  1272 
tyrant  is  contrasted  \  The  tyrant  aims  at  his  own  private  p^^ 
good  and  tries  to  subordinate  the  subjects  to  this  end ;  the  <>^ 
king  on  the  other  hand  prefers  publie  to  private  '  utility/  and 
next  to  God  and  his  own  soul  he  loves  the  good  and  the 
public  liberty  of  the  subjects.  The  whole  treatise  is  full  of 
references  to  the  Ethics  and  PoUtica  of  Aristotle,  such  as  are 
not  common  in  fourteenth  centuiy  books.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting because  the  author  disputes  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  Opusculum  attributed  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  shows 
that  the  prince  has  no  right  to  make  gain  out  of  the  coinage. 
So  grave  are  the  economic  evils  which  come  frokn  debasement, 
that  the  community  itself  could  never  be  justified  in  dele- 
gating a  power  of  this  kind',  and  the  prince  neither  possesses 
it  inherently  nor  is  there  any  source  from  which  he  can 
receive  it. 

Even  though  this  treatise  did  not  fulfil  the  aMthors  ^rtuuieai 
expectation'  and  serve  to  set  all  controversy  on  the  subject  o/hU 
of  coinage  at  rest,  it  may  fairly  be  credited  with  very  great  *^***^** 
practical  resulta  During  the  reign  of  John  the  Qood,  and 
especially  in  the  years  1369  and  1360*,  the  French  coinage 
had  undergone  a  series  of  constant  variations ;  and  the  evil 
eflPects  of  the  uncertainty  thus  produced  were  everywhere 
patent.  Nicholas  Oresme  as  the  tutor,  or  at  least  adviser,  of 
Charles  Y.  had  ample  opportunity  of  indoctrinating  that 
king  with  his  own  views  on  the  currency,  and  during  his 
reign  practical  effect  was  given  to  the  views  expressed  in 
this  treatise,  as  the  fluctuations  ceased  with  most  beneficial 
results  as  far  as  the  commerce  of  France  was  concerned. 
M.  Wolowski'  has  pointed  out  that  Nicholas  Oresme  for- 
mulated opinions  which  were  prevalent  and  were  embodied 
in  a  great  ordinance  of  1355,  issued  firom  Paris.  It  is  also 
true  to  say  that  some  of  the  views  he  promulgated  were 
those  on  which  Englishmen  were  acting.  This  is  especially 
obvious  in  regard  to  the  poUtical  principles  which  he  put 
forward;  with  him  the  'communitas'  is  not  the  commune, 
but   the  commonwealth.    He  is  not  merely  concerned  to 

1  c.  25.  *  c.  22.  '  IVologae. 

*  WolowBki'8  edition,  p.  xlii.  >  p.  xlvi.  note. 
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A.D.  1272    propiote    the   well-being   of    some    incorporated    town,    as 

~  against  other  towns,  but   he  deals   with   the   whole   body 

politic  in  which  the  same   coins  circulate,  for   whose   use 

money  is  provided,  and  to  whom  it  belongs.    In  thus  making 

a  clear  survey  of  the  national  possessions  and  obligations,  as 

well  as   the  national  relations  to   other  countries,  Oresme 

took  the  standpoint  of  political  rather  than   of  municipal 

.  economy ;  and  it  is  the  good  of  the  polity,  not  the  advantage 

of  the  person  who  occupies  the  throne,  that  he  considers. 

National     The   Conceptions    of   national   wealth   and    national   power 

wealth.  T*j  •  'lit*  1  1* 

were  ruling  ideas  m  economic  matters  for  several  centuries, 
and  Oresme  appears  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  economic 
writers  by  whom  they  were  explicitly  adopted  as  the  very 
basis  of  his  argument. 

108.  The  treatise  of  Nicholas  Oresme  is  not  only 
interesting  from  the  standpoint  he  adopts,  but  because  of  the 
acuteness  with  which  he  discusses  many  matters  of  economic 

Exchange,  interest.  He  shows  the  convenience  of  exchange,  because  of 
the  difference  of  natural  products  in  different  places ;  and  he 
defines  money  as  the  instrument  of  interchanging  the  natural 
riches  which  in  themselves  supply  human  wants.  Money 
does  not  directly  support  life,  but  is  an  instrument  discovered 
by  art  for  the   more  ready   exchange  of  natural   wealth  \ 

Riches       From  this  distinction  it  appears  to  follow  that  some  men  are 

naturala^  engaged  in  supplying  the  commonwealth  with  natural  riches 
and  thus  pursue  useful  and  honourable  callings,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  community*.     There  are  others  who  enrich 

artijiciai.  themselves  by  transactions  in  artificial  riches,  as  exchangers  or 
usurers ;  and  who  are  superfluous  to  the  community  as  they 
do  not  cater  for  its  necessities,  and  are  disreputable ;  while 
their  riches  are  often  obtained  by  the  impoverishment  of 
othera  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  hint  of  a  distinction 
corresponding  to  that  which  modem  economists  have  drawn 
between  productive  and  unproductive  labour;  honourable 
callings  supply  the  actual  needs  of  the  commimity,  physical 
and  spiritual,  directly ;  men  who  follow  disreputable  callings 
do  not  really  cater  for  the  needs  of  the  community,  but 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 

1  c,  1.  «  cc.  18,  21. 
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The  author  also  discusses  the  materials  of  which  money  aj>.  1272 
may  most  suitably  be  made*,  and  decides  in  favour  of  the  ^auriai 
precious  metals;   they  can   be  readily   handled,   they  Bxef^^^^^v- 
portable,  and  they  have  much  value  in  small  compass.     All 
these  qualities  gold  possesses  in  a  high  degree,  but  it  is  not 
always  available  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  a  sxifficient 
medium  of  circulation,  so  that  it  may  often  be  necessary  to 
use  silver  also,  and  even  baser  metals  like  copper  or  an  alloy 
of  silver  like  black  money*,  which  is  besides  convenient  for 
small  pajrments.     He  lajrs  down  as  a  rule  that  if  two  kinds  of 
metal  are  circulating  together,  the  more  precious  should  not 
be  alloyed,  but  should  be  kept  above  suspicion,  while   a 
sufficient  supply  of  money  may  be  provided  by  an  alloy  of 
the  less  precious  of  the  two. 

Next  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  different  wajrs  in  which  Alteration 
money  may  be  altered.  The  stamp'  on  the  coins  may  be  "^*^ 
altered,  but  this  is  of  little  importance,  as  long  as  it  involves 
no  farther  change;  though  there  may  be  good  reasons  for 
calling  in  the  old  coinage  when  this  is  done,  if  worn  coins  or 
debased  foreign  coins  are  in  circulation.  Again  the  ratio  of 
exchange  between  gold  and  silver  may  be  altered;  Oresme 
assumes  that  20  to  1  is  the  ordinary  ratio  of  exchanges,  and 
he  rightly  holds  that  their  ratio  as  coins  ought  to  follow  the 
relation  of  gold  and  silver  as  commodities,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  arbitrary  rate*.  This  is  perfectly  sound  as  fisir 
as  it  goes :  the  farther  question — what  determines  the  ratio 
of  exchange  of  gold  and  silver? — is  one  on  which  he  does  not 
enter;  and  indeed  it  was  not  satis&ctoiily  dealt  with  even 
by  the  economists  who  discussed  recoinage  in  the  time  of 
William  III.:  they  had  made  but  little  advance  on  the 
mediseval  doctor. 

He  then  passes  to  consider  another  expedient — that  odndenomi- 
altering  the  denomination  of  the  money  by  affixing  a  new  ^ 
sense  to  the  old  names ;  if  only  one  name  is  altered  while 
the  others  are  preserved,  that  is  a  change  of  ratio ;  but  if  all 

1  c.  2.  «  c.  8.  »  c.  9. 

^  Vemmtameii  ista  proportio  debet  seqiii  natnralem  habitudinem  ami  ad 
argentnm  in  pretiositate,  et  secnndmu  hoc  institnenda  est  hnjasmodi  proportio, 
qnam  non  licet  Tolnntarie  transmntare,  nee  potest  jnste  variari,  nisi  propter  cansam 
realem,  et  variationem  ex  parte  ipsins  materise,  qnse  tamen  raro  contingit.    c.  10. 
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AJ).  1272    are  altered,  so  that  the  ratio  is  preserved,  there  caa  be  no 

1877  • 

good  result;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  because  it  is 
merely  &lse  and  scandalous  to  call  that  a  pound  which  is  not 
a  pound.  Besides  it  will  be  really  prejudicial  to  those  who 
have  made  agreements  about  regular  pajrments,  such  as  rents, 
in  terms  of  coin. 
by  reducing  Diminution  of  the  weight  of  coins,  as  well  as  the  coining 
^^**  of  less  pure  metal,  are  both  condenmed  as  false,  and  unworthy 
debasing.  q{  ^^e  prinoe;  but  the  latter  is  worse  as  it  is  less  easy  to 
detect :  "  magis  est  sopMstica  et  minus  perceptibilis  et  magis 
potest  nocere  et  plus  laedere  communitatem\"  All  through 
there  runs  the  idea  that  for  the  prince  to  issue  money  under 
his  own  image  and  superscription  which  is  not  what  it  purports 
to  be,  is  mere  Ijdng ;  and  that  to  try  and  get  gain  by  so  doing 
is  to  grasp  at  wealth  which  is  not  really  his.  In  one  very 
interesting  chapter  the  author  proves  that  to  get  wealth 
in  this  way  is  worse  than  usury — in  fact  it  is  a  depth  of 
depravity  to  which  Aristotle's  contemporaries  had  not 
attained,  so  that  the  philosopher  does  not  discuss  it  at  all. 
For  the  usurer  lends  his  money  to  one  who  has  made  a 
voluntary  contract  with  him*,  while  the  prince  who  debases 
the  currency  deprives  the  subject  of  good  money  and  gives 
them  bad,  whether  they  like  it  or  no. 
Efeeta  The  author  follows  out  the  evils  that  arise  from  debased 

me^^^'  currency  in  some  detail.  The  prince  may  have  to  condemn 
utterers  of  taiae  coin,  but  how  scandalous  if  he  were  guilty  of 
the  same  crime  himself.  There  is  a  temptation  to  get  gain 
in  this  way  rather  than  by  levying  taxes,  because  it  does  not 
cause  such  immediate  complaint;  but  it  is  all  the  more 
perilous  on  that  account:  for  where  bad  money  has  been 
issued,  good  money  will  be  carried  out  of  the  realm,  however 
careful  the  supervision  may  be,  and  debased  money,  similar 
to  that  which  already  passes,  will  be  imported  from  abroad. 
In  this  way  the  bullion  of  the  country  will  be  diminished, 
and  if  there  are  no  mines,  the  prince  will  not  have  the 
necessary  material  for  issuing  coinage'.  Altogether  it  may 
be  said  that  a  very  large  number  of  points  of  economic 

1  c.  13.  a  c.  16.  •  8  c.  20. 
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doctrine  in  regard  to  coinage  are  discussed  with    much  aj>.  1272 
judgment  and  clearness.  —1377. 

109.     The  treatise  of   Nicholas  Oresme  gives  us  the 
clearest  light  on  mediaeval  doctrine  about  the  circulating 
medium,  as  regards  the  government ;  but  we  have  a  curious  City 
case  recorded  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the^^l^^^l^ 
monetary  transactions  in    the  City,  and  the  opinions   of^JJ^" 
business  men  about  them. 

In  the  month*  of  January,  1877,  Ralph  Comwaille,  of 
Broad  Street,  made  a  complaint  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  London.  At  the  preceding  Michaelmas  he  had 
been  anxious  to  get  a  loan  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and  Loan  for 
went  to  two  brokers,  one  of  whom  was  a  Lombard',  to  procure  womA* 
it  for  him,  at  the  same  time  promising  them  a  commission 
for  their  trouble  in  the  matter.  The  brokers  found  that 
Walter  Southous  was  willing  to  lend  the  money  (either  his 
own  or  acting  on  behalf  of  a  friend)  on  receiving  security  for 
the  repayment  of  the  full  amount  on  a  given  day  from  Ralph 
Comwaille,  as  well  as  similar  security  from  Ralph's  friend, 
John  Tettesbury.  When  the  necessary  documents  were  com- 
plete, however,  the  brokers  only  advanced  £10  to  Ralph ;  at 
the  time  of  repayment,  he  tendered  the  £10,  which  was  all  he 
had  had,  but  Walter  Southous  refused  to  receive  it,  persisted 
in  his  demand  for  £2  more,  and  sued  Ralph  before  the 
Sheriff  to  his  "  great  wrong  and  damage'." 

The  case  was  a  hard  one  according  to  modem  ideas,  for  20  <u  interest 
per  cent,  was  an  extravagant  charge  for  a  three  months'  loan 
fully  secured ;  but  th^  wrong  which  rankled  in  the  mind  of 
Ralph  was  not  that  the  interest  was  extortionate,  but  that  he 
was  called  to  pay  interest  at  all, — to  return  anything  more 
than  he  had  received — and  his  view  of  the  case  was  fully 
endorsed  by  the  City  authorities  before  whom  the  matter  was 
re-opened.  Some  years  before  this  time,  Eing  Edward  III. 
had  empowered  the  men  of  the  City  of  London  to  form  a 
special  tribunal  to  deal  with  cases  of  the  sort\     They  had 

^  This  and  the  following  paragraphs  formed  part  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Bankers'  Institute  and  pablished  in  the  Journal, 

a  John  de  Baint  ICariemont  and  Aldebzande  Gascoigne. 

>  Riley,  Liber  AUms  (4to.),  840.  «  n>id.  8ia 
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A.D.  1272    firamed  their  own  ordinances  and  they  had  fiill  power   to 

1377 

condemned.  ^^^^^^  them.  In  the  present  case,  Ralph  Comwaille  was 
declared  free  from  all  obligations  in  connexion  with  the  debt, 
and  Walter  Southous  was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  till 
he  made  over  double  the  £2  which  he  had  tried  to  get  by  usury 
as  a  forfeit  to  the  City  of  London.  He  had,  with  the  cogni- 
sance  of  the  brokers,  disregarded  the  ordinances  of  the  City 
of  London  against  usury* — ordinances  which  the  public 
opinion  of  the  day  completely  endorsed" — and  there  could 
only  be  one  result  according  to  the  law  and  feeling  of  the 
time  when  such  conduct  was  brought  home  to  him. 
Conditions  The  Conditions  of  business  in  the  fourteenth  century  were 
medicnal  ^^^^  *^^*  banking  operations  were  very  circumscribed.  The 
bunness,  most  striking  difference  between  their  times  and  ours  is 
the  entire  absence  of  commercial  credit'  as  a  basis  for 
transactions  of  any  kind;  there  were  no  bank  notes  or 
cheques,  or  other  instruments  of  credit,  except,  perhaps,  a 
few  foreign  bills.  We  must  remember  that  transactions 
were  carried  on  in  bullion ;  men  bought  with  coins  and  sold 

1  Framed  in  1363.  "Whereas  heretofore  the  City  of  London  has  sostained 
great  mischiefs,  scandals,  and  damages,  by  reason  of  certain  persons  who,  neither 
for  fear  of  Qod  nor  for  shame  of  the  world,  cease,  but  rather  do  daily  exert  them- 
selves  to  maintain  the  false  and  abominable  contract  of  nsnry,  under  cover  and 
colour  of  good  and  lawful  trading ;  which  kind  of  contract  the  more  sabtily  to 
deceive  the  i>eople  they  call  *  exchange'  or  *chevisance,'  whereas  it  might  more 
truly  be  called  *mescheaunce,'  seeing  that  it  ruins  the  honour  and  soul  of  the 
agent,  and  sweeps  away  the  goods  and  property  of  him  who  appears  to  be 
accommodated,  and  destroys  all  manner  of  right  and  lawful  traffic,  whereby,  as 
well  throughout  the  land  as  the  said  city,  they  ought  principally  to  be  upheld  and 
maintained."  In  1390,  additional  explanations  were  framed.  "And  whereas  such 
ordinance  is  too  obscure  and  it  is  not  comprised  therein  in  what  is  especially  usury 
or  unlawful  ohevisance,  Adam  Bamme,  Mayor,  and  the  Aldermen  with  the  assent 
of  the  Conunons  of  the  said  City  in  the  Guildhall  assembled  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
May  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second  with  good  advice  and  wise 
deliberation  thereon,  with  the  assent  aforesaid,  have  ordained  and  declared  these 
articles  as  to  usury  and  ohevisance,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : — ^If  any 
person  shall  lend  or  put  into  the  hands  of  any  person  gold  or  silver,  to  receive 
gain  therein,  or  a  promise  for  certain  without  risk,  such  person  shall  have  the 
punishment  for  usurers  in  the  said  ordinance  contained."  Biley,  Liber  Albus 
(4to.),  819,  S44.  Complaints  of  ecclesiastical  laxity  in  this  matter  are  not  un- 
frequent.    Compare  Hot.  Pari,  m.  280  (24)  and  541  (68). 

B  The  Commons  petitioned  in  1376  that  the  ordinances  of  the  City  of  London 
be  enforced  against  usury  and  that  similar  powers  be  given  to  the  bailiffs  and 
mayors  of  aU  cities  and  burghs.  Hot.  Pari.  n.  350  (158).  On  the  transference 
and  extension  of  municipal  customs  in  earlier  times  see  above,  p.  209. 

>  Except  what  corresponds  to  book  debts. 
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for  coins ;  loans  were  made  in  coins  and  repaid  in  coins :  a  aj>.  1272 

^  '  ^  *  ^  '       1877 

special  coin  was  struck  for  payments  to  foreign  countries^ ; 
and  thus  the  whole  currency  was  metallic.  There  was  no  Metallic 
paper  circulation  of  any  kind ;  this  continued  to  be  the  case, 
for  practical  purposes,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Dealing  for  credit  was  little  developed,  and  dealing 
in  credit  was  unknown ;  hence  there  was  no  room  for  a  large 
part  of  the  functions  of  modem  banking. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  however,  that  there  wbs  Exchange 
scope  for  business  in  money  changing ;  that  just  as  the  ^  *^"** 
modem  banker  receives  payments  in  ''promiscuous  money's 
worth,"  and  converts  them  into  money*,  so  there  was  need  of 
some  men  to  distinguish  the  different  values  of  the  coins  of 
different  countries,  and  to  supply  merchants  from  abroad  or 
merchants  going  abroad  with  current  coin  in  exchange  for 
the  money  they  had  with  them.  This  was  certainly  a  very 
difficult  business;  and  the  necessity  of  accomplishing  it 
somehow  led  at  a  later  time  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  Amsterdam'.  But  it  was  not  a  calling  which  was  open  to 
moneyed  men  in  London  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  it 
was  carefully  preserved  aa  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and 
exercised  by  royal  officers,  dt  merchants  who  farmed  it  from 
the  Crown  for  a  period  of  years.  The  reason  of  this  was 
obvious ;  the  minting  of  money  was  one  of  the  royal  prero- 
gatives, and  the  officers  of  the  Exchange  were  empowered  to 
see  that  no  foreign  coinage  got  into  circulation  in  this 
country,  but  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Mint  for  re-coinage ;  and 
also  that  the  English  currency  was  not  unduly  exported.  It 
was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the  business  of  exchange 
should  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  officials,  though  freedom  was 
granted  to  merchants  to  exchange  with  one  another  as  long 
as  they  did  not  do  it  for  gain,  but  only  for  mutual  con- 
venience. 

While  two  of  the  principal  functions  of  modem  banking 
were  not  open  to  the  moneyed  men  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  were  also  restricted  in  their  operations,  because  the 

1  The  Noble.    BoL  Pari.  n.  137  (14),  452  (117). 

>  Bae,  Country  Banker^  156. 

>  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations^  it.  8. 
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opportunities  for  lending  out  money  were  comparatively  few. 
The  demand  for  money  for  commercial  or  industrial  purposes, 
at  the  only  rates  at  which  men  were  accustomed  to  lend,  was 
practically  nil.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  mediaeval  merchant 
was  often  able  to  make  a  profit  on  capital  if  he  borrowed  at 
80  per  cent.,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  money  was  not  borrowed 
except  for  emergencies, — as  in  the  well-known  case  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  The  emergency  might  arise  in  many 
ways  ;  but  it  less  fi-equently  occurred  in  connexion  with  trade 
than  from  the  sudden  pressure  of  taxation  on  a  man  who  was 
really  wealthy,  but  had  no  ready  cash  in  which  to  defi*ay 
these  demands.  Thus  royal  and  papal  agents  had  the  most 
frequent  opportunities  for  lending  money  to  English  subjects ; 
the  Jews  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  settled 
in  the  principal  English  towns  to  carry  on  money-lending  as 
a  sort  of  royal  monopoly,  the  Lombards  had  come  as  the 
agents  of  papal  taxation.  In  these  times  taxes  were  levied 
in  large  amounts,  which  were  demanded  every  now  and  then 
as  occasion  arose,  and  the  Jews  and  Lombards  lent  money  to 
the  subjects  who  were  suddenly  called  on  to  pay  large  sums 
which  they  did  not  possess;  they  might  be  wealthy  land- 
owners or  merchants,  but  their  wealth  could  not  be  realised, 
and  the  Jew  or  Lombard  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  their 
necessity  to  charge  exorbitant  rate&  Money-lending  in  its 
beginnings  here  had  nothing  to  do  with  commerce ;  wealthy 
men  borrowed  in  an  emergency,  or  to  equip  for  a  war ;  they 
could  give  ample  security  to  the  lenders,  but  the  rate  of 
interest  they  had  to  pay  had  no  relation  to  the  profits  of 
commerce,  for  it  was  simply  determined  by  the  temporary 
necessity  of  the  borrower.  No  wonder  that  the  Commons 
complained^  that  "many  men  had  been  undone  and  brought 
to  poverty  by  this  horrible  practice." 

It  is  probable  that  even  in  an  emergency  merchants  did 
not  often  have  recourse  to  borrowing,  as  the  gilds  merchant 
made  arrangements  which  enabled  them,  in  some  cases  at 
all  events,  to  get  temporary  aid" ;  but  for  the  ordinary  course 


1  Rot.  Pari.  n.  860  (168). 

>  Compare  the  GHld  Statutes  of  CoTentiy.    Gtobb,  OHd  Merchant,  n.  60. 
For  other  cases  of  gratuitous  loans  see  abore,  pp.  289  n.,  340  n.  1. 
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of  businees  they  preferred  another  expedient  when  they  saw  AJ).  1272 
an  opportunity  of  trading  on  a  larger  scale.  They  formed 
temporary  partnerships,  in  which  two  or  more  persons  joined  Partner- 
in  the  risks  of  an  enterprise  on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  share  in  the  gains ;  this  was  lawful  traffic  as  the  men 
of  London  understood  it,  and  men  who  had  money  lying  by 
them  might  use  it  so  as  to  gain  by  it  fairly  and  honourably 
if  they  would  share  risks  and  profits  with  other  merchants. 
There  was  no  reason  why  a  hoard  should  lie  idle  because  it  *  * 
could  not  be  borrowed  on  a  promise  for  certain  gain  without 
risk,  as  it  might  be  clubbed  with  the  hoards  of  other  men 
who  shared  risks  and  profits  together.  No  objection,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  popular,  was  made  to  such  a  manner  of 
proceeding  as  this;  while  it  was  available  there  was  no 
necessity  to  borrow  capital  for  trading  purposes ;  and  hence 
the  field  for  lending  money  was  limited,  although  the  rates 
at  which  it  could  be  done  were  exceedingly  profitable. 

Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  there  was  in  those  days  Total  nuua 
a  comparatively  small  supply  of  money  which  could  be  loaned  8maU. 
out ;  the  whole  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  Europe  was 
small,  and  though  England  had  long  carried  on  a  prosperous 
trade,  the  drain  for  papal   taxation  and  political  purposes  — 
must  have  been  considerable.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL, 
indeed,  the  spoils  of  Calais  and  the  newly-planted  industries 
may  have  combined  to  bring  more  bullion  to  England,  and  to 
render  it  more  common  for  merchants  or  other  burgesses  to 
possess  a  hoard  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  use ;  but  at 
all  events  it  was  convenient   that  the  business  should  be 
carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  brokers,  who  brought  the 
borrower  and  lender  together,  and  had  a  commission  for  their 
trouble;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  nearest  approach  to) 
banking  during  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  City.     The 
ordinances  of  1363  mentioned  above^  are  very  instructive  as  ^ 
to  the  usual  practice,  and  the  opinion  of  the  city  authorities 
on  the  subject.     "Whereas  such  bargains  are  but  rarely 
carried  out  without  £stlse  brokers,  who,  for  their  own  profit, 
do  often  intermeddle  so  as  to  deceive  both  parties,  the  said 
good  folks  have  also  ordained  and  established,  that  all  those 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  826. 
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A.D.  1272    who  shall  from  henceforth  be  attainted  of  actinsf  as  brokers  in 
1377  ,  ,  , 

such  knaveries,  shall,  the  first  time  be  put  in  prison  one 
whole  year;  and  if  they  shall  be  a  second  time  attainted 
thereof,  that  they  shall  forswear  the  said  city  forever,  and 
shall  be  led  through  the  city,  with  their  heads  uncovered, 
unshod,  and  without  girdle  upon  horses  without  saddles ;  and 
shall  be  so  escorted  from  the  midst  of  the  place  unto  without 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  said  city  that  so  all  others  may  be 
warned  through  them,  and  be  the  more  abashed  to  commit 
such  or  other  like  knaveries.  And  be  it  made  known  that 
the  intention  is  of  all  the  good  folks  that  the  punishments 
aforesaid  shall  be  incurred  as  well  by  those  who  shall  be 
attainted  of  being  partners  in  the  said  bargains,  as  by  the 
principals  therein  \"  Evidently  an  evil  time  for  those  who 
had  hoards  they  were  disposed  to  lend,  or  for  the  brokers  who 
brought  the  lender  and  borrower  together,  and  thus  did 
banking  businesa 

Thementi  110.  This  account  of  fourteenth  century  opinion  may 
'  be  rendered  clearer  if  we  revert  to  the.  consideration  of  the 
special  illustration  quoted  above.  Ralph  Comwaille  went  to 
the  Lombard  broker  who  was  to  negotiate  the  loan  and  get 
something  for  his  trouble;  so  far  it  was  all  right,  no  one 
took  exception  to  such  payment  for  a  real  service  rendered. 

Seisurity.  Walter  Southous  demanded  full  security  that  the  money 
should  be  repaid  at  a  definite  date,  and  there,  too,  his  conduct 
met  with  full  approval  from  city  men  at  the  time.  He  might 
be  inconvenienced  if  he  lay  out  of  his  money  beyond  the 
given  time,  and  if  the  borrower  did  not  keep  his  day;  to 
avoid  risks  as  to  repayment  and  risks  as  to  punctuality  he 
was  perfectly  justified  in  seeing  that  the  debt  was  amply 
secured.  But  when  he  went  ftirther  than  this  and  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  money,  public  opinion  did  not  support  him. 
His  money  was  safe,  it  appeared,  he  was  sure  to  get  it  back 

No  gain  if  at  the  time  he  wanted  it  himself;  and  that  being  so,  why 

^^^  "      should  he  charge  for  the  use  of  it  ?     He  need  not,  they  would 

have  said,  have  lent  the  money  unless  he  liked, — unless  it  was 

lying  idle  in  his  strong  box, — ^but  having  lent  it  why  should 

1  RUey,  Ltber  AJbm  (4to.),  820. 
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he  be   paid   for  an  action  which  involved  no  risk  and  no  A.D.  1272 

■■•  ^  1377 

privation  ?  Of  course,  if  there  was  risk,  or  if  the  borrower  ^  ^  *  ^ 
'broke  day'  and  caused  inconvenience,  there  was  a  reason 
for  making  a  charge;  but  the  case  we  have  before  us  was 
typical  of  a  vast  number  of  transactions  when  there  was  no 
real  risk  and  no  real  privation,  and  therefore,  as  men  thought, 
no  justification  for  taking  usury,  or  interest  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called  in  the  present  day.  We  may  regard  80  per 
cent,  as  an  excessive  rate  of  interest,  but  the  city  men  of  1377 
did  not  condemn  it  because  it  was  excessive ;  in  their  eyes  it 
was  wrong  that  there  should  be  any  charge  for  the  use  of 
money,  of  which  the  repayment  at  a  given  date  was  fully 
secured.  'No  risk,  no  gain'  was  their  maxim  of  lawful  am; no mZ; 
traffic,  and  therefore,  fipom  their  point  of  view,  the  man  who 
took  security,  or  otherwise  bargained  himself  out  of  all  the 
risks  of  trade,  had  no  claim  to  share  in  the  profits. 

What  then  were  the  reasons  of  a  feeling,  which  is  at  first  The 
sight  unintelligible  ?  Modern  men  would  be  inclined  to  ^s,y  juaHfica- 
'  that  so  long  as  the  rate  was  not  excessive,  Walter  Southous  ^^^^. 
did  a  real  service  to  Ralph  Comwaille  by  lending  him  the 
money  when  he  wanted  it,  and  that  the  Lombard  showed 
himself  a  useful  member  of  society  by  introducing  the  two, 
and  thus  bringing  about  a  transfer  of  capital  that  was  l3ring 
idle  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  occasion  to  use  it. 
Such  money-lending  was  in  itself  useful  to  society  ;  and  even 
though  risks  were  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  the 
wealthy  man  required  some  inducement  to  render  the  other  a 
service ;  had  the  City  authorities  not  made  regulations  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  do  such  business  secretly  he  would 
probably  have  been  satisfied  with  a  moderate  rate;  Ralph 
Comwaille  had  to  pay  highly  for  the  accommodation,  because 
of  the  mistaken  attempts  at  regulation.'  Such  I  take  to  be 
ordinary  city  opinion  now,  that  (a)  money-lending  is  useful  to 
society  by  bringing  capital  into  the  hands  of  men  who  see 
their  way  to  employ  it  well ;  that  (h)  people  must  have  some 
inducement  beyond  security  for  its  return,  or  they  will  hoard 
their  money  instead  of  allowing  others  to  use  it ;  and  that 
(c)  exorbitant  rates  have  been  brought  about  by  mistaken 
governmental   or  ecclesiastical  interferenca     From  each  of 


832  REPBESKSTATIOS  AHB  L1018LATIOK. 

JLD,vm   these  propositioDS  dty  opinion  in  tbe  firarteenth  century 
■'^^'      would  have  dioented 

Interest  To  begin  With  (c):  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  money-lending  for 

^rged  at  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  8^^  ^^  ^'^  appealed  in  England  under  royal, 

^^^^P^    and  had  continued  under  ecdeaiagtical,  patronages^    The  high 

rates  paid  to  the  Jews  were  not  due  to  the  risk  incurred  in 

evading  the  law,  as  there  was  no  tribunal  which  could  touch 

a  Jew  for  his  part  in  such  business.    The  high  rates  obtained 

by  the  Pope's  merchants  were  apparently  charged  under 

forms  which  were  not  condenmed  by  the  Canon  Law,  and 

there  was  no  appreciable  danger  of  their  being  convicted  in 

any  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  courts.     The  exorbitant  rates  were 

charged  because  there  were  comparatively  few  moneyed  men, 

and  these  men  were  able  to  trade  upon  the  necessities  of 

their  fellow-subjects. 

Partner-  Again,  it  would  have  been  said  in  reply  to  (b\  that  the 

facUiHtM    opportunities  for  gain  which  partnership  afforded  were  quite 

^^^^..    sufficient  to  draw  out  the  hoards  of  the  wealthy.     '  Let  him 

have  full  security,  or  let  him  have  gain,'  but  money  was 

forthcoming  without  bribing  men  by  offering  both  security 

and  gain.     Partnership  in  risks  and  in  gains  was  the  true 

way  to  develop  sound  enterprise:  brokers  would  be  well 

employed  in  arranging  such  partnerships,  and  there  was 

ample  inducement  for  the  wealthy  man  to  bring  out  his 

money  and  have  it  employed  for  him.     But  if  he  would  not 

take  business  risks,  he  ought  not  to  bargain  for  a  share  in 

business  gains ;  however  small  the  sum  he  asked  might  be  he 

was  claiming  an  assured  gain  when  the  speculation  might 

really  fail,  and  the  borrower  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  money 

which  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  proved  useless.     If  he  liked  to 

lend  money  for  which  he  had  no  use,  and  to  require  repayment 

at  a  given  date,  and  get  security  for  the  repayment,  good  and 

well ;  but  to  ask  for  the  most  moderate  usury  for  money  he 

could  not  use,  and  would  not  risk,  seemed  to  the  men  of  that 

time  quite  unjustifiable  and  merely  extortionate. 

And  it  was       And  hence  the  fourteenth  century  city  men  would  have 

^vioxiB       emphatically  denied  (a),  since  money-lending  was  not  useful 

U^ing^^  to  socicty  according  to  their  notions.    Apart  altogether  from 

wovld        the  injurious  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  lender,  which  the 
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Church  should  look  to,  apart  altogether  firom  the  injury  done  A.D.  1272 
to  the  borrower  who  was  lured  by  an  unreal  advantage  to  his  ^^,^'^^ 
ruin,  it  did  mischief  to  society  by  hindering  lawful  traffic ;  community. 
just  because  men  could  make  large  sums  by  lending,  they 
were  less  likely  to  join  in  partnerships,  and  undertake  the 
risks  of  trading,  though  it  was  by  '  lawful  traffic '  and  not  by 
money-lending  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  really 
developed    In  so  far  as  the  wealth  of  moneyed  men  was 
diverted  to  usurious  dealings^  instead  of  being  employed  in 
regular  trade,  there  was  a  danger  and  not  a  benefit  to  society, 
for  money  was  actually  diverted    firom    the  directions  in 
which  it  could  be  best  used  for  the  real  advantage  of  the 
nation.     On  the  whole  it  appears  that  city  opinion  was  in 
perfect    harmony  with   the  principles  about    natural    and 
artificial  riches  which  are  laid  down  in  Oresme's  treatise. 

1  John  Gower,  Vices  ofSoeieiy  in  PdUtiedl  Songs  (BoUs),  i.  358. 
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L    Disintegration  and  the  Beginnings  of  Modern 
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111.  The  course  of  English  History  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  was  marked  by  continued,  if  not  steady  growth. 
Even  the  struggles  which  brought  about  temporary  disorga- 
nisation had  resulted  in  the  infusion  of  new  and  valuable 
elements  into  the  population  Danish  settlers  and  Norman 
artisans  found  a  footing  on  our  island  along  with  the  agri- 
culturists who  had  won  it  at  an  earlier  time.  From  the 
Norman  Conquest  onwards,  we  appear  to  have  a  constant 
development  of  the  powers  of  producing  wealth.  There 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  towns  and  a  real  progress  in  the 
rural  districts,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  comparison  of  Domesday 
Book  with  the  Hundred  Rolls;  and  the  monuments  which 
survive  prove  the  excellence  to  which  Englishmen  had  at- 
tained in  many  of  the  arts  of  life. 

There  also  had  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  means 
of  regulating  the  industrial  and  commercial  forces  of  the 
country.  The  moral  suasion  of  the  Church,  in  protesting 
against  slavery,  in  securing  the  weekly  rest  of  the  serf,  or  in 
seeking  the  protection  of  the  pilgrim,  was  no  longer  the 
chief  factor  in  introducing  improved  conditions  for  industry 
and  for  trade;  the  king's  peace  and  royal  charters  had 
given  definite  securities  here  and  there,  parliament  had 
begun  to  legislate  for  the  country  as  one  industrial  and  com- 
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mercial  whole,  and  the  ambition  of  Edward  III.  synchronised  a.d.  1377 
with  a  definite   scheme  for  the  relations  of  England  with 
other  trading  countries. 

But  social  growth  implies  changes  which  cannot  but  be  Decay  of 
matters  of  regret ;  the  old  local  independence  and  local  tuHoru 
institutions  were  giving  place  to  national  ones ;  if  there  was 
a  real  importance  in  the  growth  of  national  powers,  it  was 
perhaps  an  inevitable  result  that  local  life,  industrial  and 
political,  should  at  any  rate  cease  to  develop,  and  as  new 
circumstances  arose,  should  be  proved  inadequate.  Edward  I. 
possibly  intended  parliament  to  do  little  more  than  supple- 
ment the  existing  institutions,  and  during  his  reign  it  may 
be  that  both  were  doing  good  work  and  that  the  local  courts 
and  chartered  towns  were  conducting  their  affairs  wisely  in 
the  comparative  peace  which  was  secured  them  by  a  strong 
ruler.  But  the  succeeding  reigns  tried  them  severely;  the 
parliament  not  only  supplemented  but  superseded  their 
powers*,  while  the  feeble  government  of  Edward  IL,  and 
the  economic  difficulties  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  sub- 
jected them  to  a  very  severe  strain.  Along  with  the  growth 
which  has  been  pointed  out  thus  far,  there  was  a  very  real  becomes 
decay,  and  the  reign  of  Richard,  with  the  social  convulsions  i^l^ 
that  marked  it,  brings  into  clear  light  the  darker  side  of  the  ^i^^^aii 
changes  which  had  been  taking  place  in  the  previous  reigns. 
Grievances  which  had  indeed  been  felt  before,  now  made 
themselves  plainly  heard ;  they  might  not  be  redressed,  but 
at  least  they  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  Peasants' 
Revolt  brings  clearly  before  us  the  disintegration  of  the  old 
rural  economy  and  prepares  us  for  noticing  the  gradual 
decay  which  went  on  unchecked  in  rural  districts  during 
the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  reigns. 

112.     It  was  not  merely  in  rural  districts  that  we  6nd  Decay  of 
traces  of  disorganisation  and  decay  on  all  sides.     The  central  ^thority 
power  was  weak  and  ineffective ;   usurpation  and  foreign  ^  ^**^ 
conquest  made  the  king  a  disturbing  factor  in  society,  and 
the  delegation  of  his  powers  had  rendered  him  a  less  effective 
agent  for  ruling  than  in  Norman  days.     The  formation  of  a 

^  Compare  in  our  own  days  how  the  School  Board  system  has  tended  to  super- 
sede, not  merely  to  supplement,  Tolnntaiy  efforts. 
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AJ).  1877  parliament  had  done  much  to  strengthen  the  central  antho- 
~  '  rity,  but  the  king  as  king  was  a  less  important  factor  in  the 
national  politics  than  he  had  once  been.  But  the  fiedlure  of 
Richard  II.  to  secure  absolute  power,  the  usurpation  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  weakness  of  Henry  VI.,  all  contributed  to 
lower  the  importance  of  the  kingly  office.  A  strong  monarch 
like  Edward  IV.  was  able  to  do  much  to  assert  himself,  but 
it  may  be  said  of  him,  and  of  the  Tudors,  that  they  appeared 
strong,  because  there  was  no  effective  resistance ;  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they  had  the  same  influence  in  controlling  the 
conduct  of  affairs  throughout  the  realm — so  much  power  to 
rule — as  Edward  I.  or  even  as  Edward  IIL  And  if  the 
Crown  waa  ineffective  for  internal  rule,  it  was  not  successful 
in  fulfilling  the  duty  most  recently  undertaken  of  protect- 
ing the  realm  from  enemies  on  the  seas,  and  in  finding  a 
footing  for  our  citizens  in  foreign  part&  English  shipping 
continued  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  pirates ;  the  English 
coasts  were  plundered  by  ferocious  expeditions  that  recall 
the  days  of  the  Danish  invasions;  and  the  terms  of  the 
commercial  treaties,  of  which  so  many  were  made  during 
this  period,  show  that  trade  was  not  a  peaceful  calling. 

While  the  royal  power  was  thus  wanting,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  parliament  was  as  yet  either  wise  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  provide  an  effective  substitute,  or  to  maintain  a 
strong  central  government;  the  Lancastrian  parliaments 
furnished  important  precedents  in  regard  to  constitutional 
procedure,  but  they  were  not  altogether  deserving  of  respect, 
and  their  influence  was  not  such  as  to  provide  the  country 
with  a  really  strong  central  authority. 

Further,  the  local  agencies  which  had  been  specially  con- 
cerned with  industry  and  commerce  in  their  details  were 
ceasing  to  be  effective.  The  manorial  system  was  doomed 
from  the  time  of  the  Black  Death,  and  an  agricultural  revo- 
lution was  spreading  slowly  but  surely  throughout  England ; 
not  till  the  time  of  the  Tudors  did  it  advance  so  rapidly  as 
to  attract  the  great  attention  it  deserved,  but  one  of  the 
social  changes,  which  was  a  concomitant  in  this  revolution, 
came  into  startling  prominence  in  1381.  When  Bichard  IL 
ascended  the   throne    a  large    proportion   of   the  English 
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peasant  population  were  serfe ;  when  Henry  of  Richmond  a.d.  1877 
defeated   the    third   Richard,  serfdom  wbs  fast   becoming  ~ 
extinct.     Manorial  authority  was  ceasing  to  have  the  prac- 
tical importance  which  it  had  once  possessed  in  regard  to  all 
the  details  of  village  life. 

Nor  did  it  fare  better  with  the  regulation  of  town  in-  0/ 
dustry ;  many  of  the  towns  were  over-assessed  and  sank  into  ^^^^1^, 
decay  under  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  war,  but  even  in 
cases  where  trade  was  expanding,  just  because  it  was  a  time 
of  gi^wth,  there  was  a  strain  on  the  industrial  organisation. 
It  could  not  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  new  circumstances 
which   had  arisen  in   consequence   of  this  expansion;  the 
management  of  commerce  by  Livery  and  other  Companies 
may  have  undergone  some  improvement,  but  the  system  of 
craft  gilds,  at  any  rate  in  London,  was  beginning  to  get  out  o/gOdt, 
of  gearing,  as  we  may  note  with  special  clearness  in  the  time 
of  TEenry  VI. 

The  weakness,  which  is  seen  in  all  these  civil  authorities,  and  of 
also  affected  the  ecclesiastical  powers;  fix>m   one  cause  or luuHedi 
another  they  no  longer  inspired  the  respect  which  had  once  *"^"*'^- 
rendered  them  important  factors  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
realm,  and  this  may  be   one  reason  why  the  condition  of 
secular  morality  sank  so  terribly  low  as  it  appears  to  have 
done  during  this  period  \     But  in  some  directions  at  any  rate, 
the  secular  consciousness  imposed  a  stricter  rule  than  eccle- 
siastical authorities  tried  to  enforce ;  the  laxity  of  the  courts 
Christian  in  regard  to  usuiy  and  chevisanoe  is  a  complaint 
on  the  part  of  city  men — who  certainly  showed  no  inclination 
to  connive  at  these  malpractices.     Nor  do  the  monasteries 
appear  to  have  been  altogether  exemplary  in  providing  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  when  they  needed  an  admonition  from 
parliament  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

113.     The  reign  of  Richard  II.  may  be  regarded  as  a^M«to 
turning-point,  because  in  the  course  of  it  this  process  of  decay    ^'**"~' 
comes  into  clear  light,  but  it  would  be  an  error  to  regard 
this  age  as  destitute  of  all  constructive  force.     We  may  see 
in  it  the  germs  of  economic  ideas  which  were  destined  to 
have  most  important  results  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 

1  Denton,  Fifteenth  Century,  119. 
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A.D.  1877   country.    The  commercial  policy  which  had  harmonised  with 
~Bever8al     Edward  III.'s  political  aims  was  discredited  by  fiEdlure,  and  a 
of^        new  scheme,  pushed  on,  as  we  may  believe,  with  the  approval 
of  London  merchants,  began  to  appear ;  in  its  main  outlines 
it  maintained  itself  till  the  present  century.     It  was  a  policy 
of  encouraging  the  native  shipping  which  Edward  UI.  had 
neglected;  it  fsivoured  native  merchants  and  subsequently 
artisans  in  opposition  to  aliens,  and  at  the  possible  expense 
of  consumers ;  there  were  deliberate  endeavours  to  encourage 
the  agricultural  interest  and  especially  the  com  grower; 
part  of  this  new  scheme  was  to  attract  the  importation  of 
bullion  for  the  accumulation  of  treasure  and  not  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  our  coinage.     In 
all  these  respects  the  legislation  of  Richard's  parliaments  is 
very  di£ferent  from  that  which  took  place  under  Edward  III., 
and  first     — it  was  a  distinct  reversal  of  his  commercial  system — while 
^iS^Q^tii^  it  marks  the  beginnings  of  the  policy  which  was  embodied*  in 
8y$ttm.      the  Com  Laws,  of  the  Navigation  Laws  and  of  the  deliberate 
manipulation  of  K^ommerce  with   the  object  of   procuring 
bullion.     That  these  three  objects  of  policy  are  closely  allied 
we  shall  see  below,  but  in  Richard's  time  they  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  separately  to  meet  passing  practical  needs. 
The  keystone  which  eventually  welded  them  into  a  '  mercan- 
tile system' — the  desire  of  national  power — was  not  altogether 
awanting  in  Richard's  reign,  though  it  was  not  so  potent  as  it 
afterwards  became ;  but  we  may  certainly  feel  that  an  age 
which  took  a  new  departure  in   so   many  directions,  and 
with  such  far-reaching  results,  is  not  without  great  con- 
structive importance  in  the  story  of  English  commerce.     The 
history  of  after  times  throws  a  strong  reflected  light  on  the 
maxims  of  commercial  policy  which  were  coming  into  opera- 
tion from  the  time  of  Richard  II 
ThedoMea        114.     In  looking  back  too,  we  may  discern  something 
of  society,   jj^^j.^   thdji  decay  in   the   structure   of   society;    mediaeval 
groups  were  breaking  up,  but  modem  distinctions  were  also 
beginning  to  appear,  and  we  see  indications  of  those  lines  of 
cleavage  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  modem  times,  and  which 
have  given  us  the  different  classes  of  our  existing  society. 
Feudal  society  was  an  aggregation   of  local  groups,  each 
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directly  connected  with  the  king  as  head ;  the  inhabitants  of  a.d.  1877 
each  place  had  their  status  in  that  group,  and  only  in  it,  ~ 
whatever  their  status  might  be ;  and  in  this  there  were  great 
varieties.  In  Edward  III/s  sumptuary  laws  however,  there  is 
a  recognition  of  classes  in  the  community,  and  this  appears 
more  clearly  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent '  statutes  of  labourers,'  which  attempted  to  enforce  Lab<mrer$. 
regulations  for  one  class  wherever  they  were  found,  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Before  Tudor  times  however,  the  main 
lines  of  cleavage  of  English  society  had  ceased  to  be  per- 
pendicular, into  privileged  local  groups,  but  had  become 
horizontal,  into  separate  classes,  and  classes  precisely  similar 
to  those  we  have  now.  Employer  and  Employed,  Landlord 
and  Tenant  are  seen  with  the  relations  between  them 
reduced  to  something  like  the  simple  cash  nexus  of  modem 
times;  social  conditions  became  such  that  the  owner  of 
<»pital  could  make  himself  felt  as  an  important  power,  not  Copt- 
only  in  commerce,  but  to  some  extent  in  relation  to  land  and 
industry  as  well.  Large  capitals  were  invested  in  sheep 
farming,  and  the  wealthier  companies  and  wealthier  members 
of  them  were  the  dominant  powers  in  industrial  life  in 
London. 

The  reality  of  this  structural  change  must  not  be  ignored, 
for  it  had  veiy  important  results;  there  is  sometimes  s^Pantive 
temptation  to  speak  as  if  the  halcyon  days  of  English 
prosperity  had  been  arrested  at  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  and 
mere  disorganisation  subvened  till  the  strong  government  of 
the  Tudors  rendered  progress  possible  once  more^  But  the 
two  centuries  which  intervened  between  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  and  Henry  VII.  were  not  wholly  barren,  and  the 
Tudors  did  not  take  up  the  task  where  Edward  left  it.  It 
may  be  that  the  soil  had  rest  while  the  nation  was  distracted, 
and  that  a  silent  recuperation  had  taken  place  unknown  and 
unobserved;  in  any  case  the  manorial  farm  of  Edward's 
days  would  have  been  a  terrible  obstacle  to  the  agricultural 
improvement  which  was  begun  under  the  Tudors,  and 
pushed  on  during  the  Stuart  reigns.  But  whereas  com- 
merce had  merely  been  municipal  and  inter-municipal  in 

1  Denton,  Fifteenth  Centwry^  65, 124. 
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Edward's  time,  it  had  become  national  and  international  in 
Tudor  days;  while  a  vast  amount  of  experience  as  to  the 
possibility  of  regulating  industry,  and  the  best  methods  of 
promoting  commerce  had  been  acquired.  When  we  see  how 
intimately  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  code  of 
Elizabeth  is  connected  with  previous  attempts  at  legislation, 
we  can  judge  better  of  the  real  advance  which  was  made 
during  the  long  period  of  depression  and  transition. 


II.    The  Mercantile  Class  and  the  Peasants. 

^  115.     The  first  hints  of  the  so-called  mercantile  scheme- 

^^JJJ***^  of  commercial  policy  and  the  increasing  importance  of  capital 
have  been  spoken  of  above  as  the  two  main  elements  which 
attract  our  attention  at  this  time.  It  is  not  fanciful  to 
connect  them  both  with  another  phenomenon  which  is 
noticeable  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II. — the  wealth  and 
political  importance  of  the  merchant  class. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  spite  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  which  they  complained  the  mercantile  classes  had 
under  Ed-  been  growing  in  wealth  and  importance  during  the  reign  of 
ward  III.  Edward  III.;  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  were  even  then 
recruited  from  among  English  merchants  \  But  the  progress 
of  the  mercantile  class  may  be  more  clearly  shown  from 
their  increasing  organisation,  and  the  formation  and  incor- 
poration of  companies*  of  merchants,  each  of  which  dealt 
in  a  particular  class  of  goods.     We  have  the  most  detailed 

1  Bourne,  English  Merchanta,  65,  68. 

s  According  to  the  view  here  taken  we  first  have  the  gild  merch^t  regulating 
dealing  of  all  kinds  within  the  town  (see  above,  p.  206) :  next  we  have  craft  gilds, 
regulating  the  production  of  a  particular  class  of  goods  (see  above,  p.  809) :  now 
we  have  livery  companies  regulating  dealings,  especially  if  not  exdusiTely  whole- 
sale dealings,  in  a  particular  class  of  goods  in  a  given  city;  and  later  we  have  the 
merchant  companies,  trading  in  all  sorts  of  goods  with  particular  foreign  countries, 
and  within  specified  limits  (see  below,  p.  871).  There  are  some  signs  of  all  these 
gilds  and  companies  in  the  history  of  London,  though  the  existence  of  a  gild 
merchant  in  London  is  doubtful.  It  is  not  perhaps  quite  clear  that  the  twelve 
great  companies  have  any  precise  analogue  in  other  English  towns;  but  there 
were  gilds  merchant,  craft  gilds,  and  merchant  companies  in  many  of  them. 
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account  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  aj>.  1877 
which  grew  out  of  two  older  bodies,  as  none  but  Pepperers  ^^ 
of  Soper's  Lane,  or  Spicerers  of  the  ward  of  Cheap  were  "^IJ^^ZL. 
eligible  for  election  to  the  new  fraternity*.     Formed   in  Livtry 
1345,  the  company  grew  so  rapidly  during  the  next  twenty    *"'^p**^* 
years  as  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  other  traders",  and  notA.D.  laes. 
without  some  cause:  for  no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  their 
members  were  aldermen',  and  one  of  them,  Nicholas  Brembre, 
seized  the  mayoralty  for  a  second  time  by  violence  in  1385^. 
But  the  mercers,  drapers,  fishmongers,  goldsmiths,  yinters,  and 
merchant  tailors  were  also  important  companies,  who  took  a 
lead  in  controlling  City  affairs  in  the  last  years  of  Edward  III. 
The  organisation  of  these  companies  doubtless  became  more 
definite  during  this  reign ;  by  37  Ed.  III.  c.  5  it  is  enacted  that  a-d.  1368. 
merchants  should  only  deal  in  one  kind  of  merchandise,  while 
a  similar  restriction  is  imposed  on  artisans  by  the  following 
clause.     Within  the  City  Brembre  appecurs  to  have  busied 
himself  in  enforcing  this  statute,  and  in  particular  to  have 
insisted  on  severing  the  artisan  from  the  dealer^     In  this 
£&shion  we  find  the  formation  of  companies  of  merchants  as 
distinct  from  craft  gilds ;  but  the  excuse  for  their  formation 
was  precisely  similar  to  that  which  had  led  to  the  growth  df 
the  earlier  bodies ;  it  was  assumed  that  no  man  had  the  skill 
to  deal  in  all  manner  of  goods,  and  therefore  he  was  to  be  kept 
to  the  one  branch  of  merchandise  to  which  he  had  been 
brought  up. 

The  increasing  organisation  of  the  merchants  dealing  WeaJUh 
in  distinct  classes  of  goods  would  be  of  itself  a  proof  oi^^rehctnu. 
their  growing  power,  but  there  is  other  evidence  as  well ; 
by  the   charter   of   Edward    II.    the   City    franchise   ¥ra8  a.d.  isis. 
practically  limited  to  the  members  of  the  trades  and  mis- 
teries^     In  1376  the  craft  gilds  and  merchant  companies 

1  Heath,  Oroeera,  p.  44.  >  Bot,  Pari.  n.  277  (28). 

*  Then  an  annual  office,  A.D.  1876.    See  the  Charter  in  Noorthonck,  791. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  m.  225. 

t^  Herbert,  Livery  Companies,  i.  30  note.  In  18S6  he  disenfranchised  seyeral 
persons  for  following  trades  to  which  they  had  not  been  brought  np.  John  Lynn 
and  Nicholas  Merchant  were  free  of  the  haberdashers,  but  dealt  as  mercers ;  Sonth- 
brook,  a  weaver,  and  Skinner,  a  tailor,  occupied  themsdves  in  the  drapery  business. 

>  Noorthouck,  History ^  786. 
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A.D.  1877   replaced  the  wards  as  the  bodies  who  elected  the  common 

—1899 

council ;  several  lists  printed  by  Herbert^  show  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  returned  representatives.  Under 
Brembre's  adnMnistration  there  was  apparently  a  reaction, 

A.D.  1881  however;  the  election  to  the  common  council  was  for  the 
future  to  be  conducted  by  wards,  and  not  by  misteries ;  and 
the  mayor  was  to  see  that  of  the  whole  members  returned  by 
the  different  wards  no  more  than  eight  should  belong  to  the 
same  company*.  But  though  no  one  company  was  able  to 
monopolise  the  government  of  London  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others,  the  important  offices  were  practically  reserved  by 
a  custom,  which  continued  unbroken  for  centuries,  to  the 
members  of  the  twelve  great  companies  whose  wealth  had 
secured  them  the  highest  status'. 

This  great  increase  in  the  power  of  the  mercantile  class 
wBs  not  confined  to  London,  though  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  easy  to  prove  that  there  were  similar  companies  of  a 
purely  trading  character  in  provincial  towns  in  the  time  of 
Edward  lU.  But  there  is  other  indirect  evidence  that  the 
centres  of  trade  were  centres  of  very  considerable  wealth. 

Boyai  Like  other  kings  Richard  II.  found  it  necessary  to  borrow 
either  in  anticipation  of  revenue  or  for  the  sake  of  some 
exceptionally  large  expenditure  which  he  hoped  to  defiray  in 
the  course  of  several  years.     Edward  I.  had  expelled  the  Jews. 

A.D.  1876.  Edward  III.  had  ruined  the  Bardi,  and  his  transactions 
with  individual  Englishmen  were  recklessly  extravagant  \ 
Richard  II.  seems  to  have  borrowed  chiefly,  though  not  by 
any  means  exclusively,  from  corporate  bodies;  on  one 
occasion  he  pledged  his  jewels  with  the  City  of  London, 
and  obtained  9,0002. ;  but  all  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
£Etcturing  centres  had  to  contribute  large  sums  on  various 
occasions.  Lists  have  been  preserved  of  the  payments  made 
by  different  towns  in  1382,  1386,  and  again  in  1397.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  on  what  principle  the  demands  were  regu- 
lated as  it   did   not   apparently  depend   on  any  accurate 

1  Herbert,  Livery  Companies,  pp.  82,  88.  >  Liber  AUnu,  i.  462. 

>  On  the  early  history  of  the  great  oompanieB  see  Anngier's  Introdactioii  to 
the  Croniquee  de  London  (Camden  Society),  XYiii.;  also  Herbert,  Livery 
Oompaniee,  p.  87. 

*  See  the  case  of  Richard  Lyons,  Bot.  Pari.  n.  824  (17). 
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assessment  \     But,  in  default  of  other  information,  the  list  is  a.d.  1877 

1S99 

worth  quoting,  so  &r  as  it  refers  to  the  towns,  as  it  may  give 
some  indication  of  their  relative  importance  and  at  any  rate 
shows  what  were  among  the  most  active  and  flourishing 
parts  of  the  kingdom'.  These  loans  were  exacted  both  fix>m 
private  persons  like  the  great  landowners  and  from  towns 
as  well ;  an  analysis  of  the  list  of  1397'  shows  that  of 
the  193  contributors  78  were  ecclesiastics  who  gave  sums 


1  Thmi  Glonoester  which  paid  twice  as  much  as  Cambridge  in  1897,  paid  a 
smaller  som,  £54  as  against  £60,  in  1886 :  default  to  meet  the  demand  called  for  a 
renewed  requisition  of  a  proportional  payment  from  every  citizen  worth  £20  in 
Boston.    Rymer,  Fcedera^  yu.  544. 

>  No  mention  occurs  of  seyeral  important  places  in  tins  list,  e.g.  Newcastle  and 
Coventzy,  the  latter  ol  which  had  contributed  £320  in  1886. 


>  £     8.  d. 

liondon 6666  18  4 

Bristol 800    0  0 

Norwich 888    6  8 

Boston 800    0  0 

Lynn 266  18  4 

York 200    0  0 

Gloucester 200    0  0 

SaliBbury 200    0  0 

Lincohi 188    6  8 

Southampton 118    6  8 

Buxy 106  18  4 

Cambridge 100    0  0 

Colchester 100    0  0 

HuU 100    0  0 

Hereford 100    0  0 

Shrewsbury 100    0  0 

Winchester 100    0  0 

Oxford 80    0  0 

Abingdon 66  18  4 

Canterbury 66  18  4 

Chichester 66  18  4 

Grantham  and  Harlaxton  .  66  13  4 

Leicester 66  18  4 

Northampton 66  18  4 

Nottingham 66  18  4 

Sandwich 66  18  4 

Stamford 66  18  4 

Scarborough 66  13  4 

Worcester 66  13  4 

Yarmouth 66  18  4 

Cirencester 60    0  0 

Wells 53    6  8 

Beyerley 45    0  0 

Bedford 40    0  0 


£     8.d. 

Blakeney  and  Oey    ...  40    0  0 

DoTer 40    0  0 

Ely 40    0  0 

Grimsby 40    0  0 

Huntingdon 40    0  0 

Hadleigh 40    0  0 

Homcastle 40    0  0 

Ipswich 40    0  0 

Louth 40    0  0 

Maldon 40    0  0 

Sail  and  Beepham     ...  40    0  0 

Lymington 83  18  4 

Barnstaple 26  18  4 

Barton  on  Humber    ...  26  18  4 

Cromer 26  18  4 

Ludlow 26  18  4 

Pontefract 26  18  4 

Sudbury 26  13  4 

Thetford  .......  26  18  4 

Bath 20    0  0 

Cawston 20    0  0 

Derby 20    0  0 

Lavenham 20    0  0 

Whitby 20    0  0 

Plymouth 20    0  0 

Lichfield 20    0  0 

Beodes 18    6  8 

Bildeston 18    6  8 

Bodmin 18    6  8 

Burton  on  Trent  ....  18    6  8 

Lostwithiel 18    6  8 

Harwich 10    0  0 

Braintree 6  18  4 

Liskeard 6  18  4 


assMtment. 
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AJ).  1877    varying  from  £1000  to  £13.  Ss.  8d.,  45  were  gentlemen  who 
^  gave  sums  varying  from  £400  to  £3.  68.  Sd,  and  the  remaining 

70  were  from  towns*.  When  the  towns  were  able  to  contribute 
in  this  fashion  we  may  see  that  there  was  afready  a  class  of 
moneyed  men,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  provincial  towns  as 
well,  who  were  able  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the  burdens 
which  had  hitherto  been  defrayed  by  the  landed  interest  only, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay.  To  lie  out  of  their  money  on 
the  king's  behalf*  was  probably  much  more  of  a  grievance  to 
the  merchants  than  to  the  landowners. 
8har€9in  Even   more  distinct    evidence    as    to    the    position    of 

merchants  may  be  gathered  from  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  assessed  for  the  poll  tax  of  1379.  The  tax  of  1377 
had  been  levied  at  the  rate  of  4(2.  per  head',  and  the 
returns  of  the  amounts  collected  give  invaluable  information 
as  to  the  population  at  that  date— quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  Black  Death\  But  the  poll  tax  of  1379  was  graduated. 
The  amounts  levied  on  the  trading  classes  are  as  large  as 
those  taken  from  the  nobility,  if  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and 
Bretagne  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  were  each 
to  contribute  £6.  13«.  4(2.,  are  left  out  of  account.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  to  pay  £4  like  an  Earl,  Bishop  or 
Mitred  Abbot;  the  London  Aldermen  and  the  Mayors  of 
larger  towns  £2  each,  like  barons  or  abbeys  with  a  rental  of 
£200  a  year.  The  mayors  and  jurators  of  other  towns  and 
the  great  merchants  were  to  give  £1  each,  like  knights  or 
abbeys  with  a  rental  of  over  £60.  The  substantial  merchants 
and  mayors  of  small  towns  were  to  pay  ISs,  4d.,  lOs.  or 
68.  8d.  according  to  their  estate,  like  the  landed  esquires  and 
lesser  abbeys ;  and  smaller  merchants  and  artificers  were  to 
give  68.  8(2.,  Ss.  4(2.,  2«.,  Is.,  or  6(2.    All  seems  to  show  that 

^  Macphenon,  i.  608. 

s  The  lists  from  which  these  facts  are  taken  are  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
treasurer  to  offer  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  loans  to  the  Tarioas  parties 
who  had  accommodated  the  king.  Bymer,  Fadera  (original),  -vn.  341,  648.  The 
loan  of  1897  was  on  the  king's  personal  security.    Bymer,  vm.  9. 

>  BoU  Pari.  n.  864  (19). 

^  The  counties  of  Durham  and  Chester  are  not  included,  but  the  return  giTes 
for  the  rest  of  England  1,376,442  lay  persons  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
total  population,  clerical  and  lay,  including  these  counties  is  usually  estimated  at 
2,600,000.    Topham,  in  Archcedogioy  vn.  837. 
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the  tradincr  classes  had  come  to  form  a  very  important  section  a.d.  1377 

o  »f         »■  1S99 

of  the  community  for  fiscal  purposes  \ 

116.     These  lists  give  an  interesting  survey  of  English  The 
society,  and  of  the  wealth  of  different  classes  at  the  end  o{  of  living 
the  fourteenth  century ;  it  is  impossible  to  glance  through  xr^een- 
them   without   having  questions  raised   in    regard   to  the*"'^!**^ 
material  well-being  of  the  ordinary  Englishman  then,  as  present 
compared  with  that  of  a  man  in  a  similar  social  position  in 
the  present  day.     No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  answer 
such  questions  at  all  precisely,  but  some  suggestions  may  be 
thrown  out  which  will  serve  to  show  the  diflSculty  of  solving 
the  problem  and  instituting  any  accurate  comparison. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  mercantile  classes  had  a 
position  of  dignity  and  importance  in  all  English  towns,  and 
the  house  and  style  which  was  maintained  by  a  merchant  ^m^reAoA^ 
prince  who  could  entertain  royalty  show  us  the  height  o{^^^^' 
material  comfort  which  was  attainable  by  rich  men  at  the 
time.     The  visit  of  Edward  IV.  to  Bristol  was  the  occasion  a.d.  ii6i. 
of  magnificent  pageants  in  the  town,  and  he  was  the  gu^ 
of  William  Canynges  in  a  house  of  which  fragments  still 
remain'.     It  had  been  built  as  a  suburban  residence  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  had  all  the  newest 
improvements ;  the  ground  floor  was  no  longer  of  bare  earth 
but  covered  with  tiles,  and  the  overhanging  bay  windows 
of   the   first   floor  were  completely  glazed,   probably   with 
richly  stained  glasa     The  amount  of  plate  which  a  merchant  Moffnifi' 
could  then  display  was  of  great  value,  as  he  invested  an  **^* 
extraordinary  proportion  of  his  wealth  in  this  form  ;  and  the 
hangings  on  the  wainscot,  and  the  glass  would  not  impro- 
bably be  better  than  any  that  could  now  be  procured.     But 
despite  all  this  magnificence  there  was  a  singular  lack  oi  lack  of 
comfort  even  in  the  house  of  a  merchant  prince'.     "Few*^^ 
houses,  even  those  of  the  gentry,  could  boast  of  more  than 
two  beds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates,  and  any 
possessing  three  or  four  were  considered  to  be  furnished  with 

1  BoU  Pari.  m.  57  (18).     For  the  clerical  payments  see  Wilkms,   ConeiUa, 
n.  141. 

s  Pryce,  The  Canynges  Family  (1S54),  125. 
»  Ibid.  119. 
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A.D.  1377  this  article  of  domestic  comfort  after  a  very  extraordinary  if 
not  extravagant  £Eishion."  The  sleeping  accommodation  in  the 
attics  of  Canynges'  house  was  small  and  uncomfortable ;  the 
principal  apartment  would  have  tables  on  tressels,  benches,  and 
window  seats,  with  but  Uttle  other  furniture,  and  the  floors 
would  have  mats  of  plaited  straw. 

This  picture  of  the  home  of  a  merchant  prince  is  at  least 

suggestive  of  the  conditions  under  which  men  lived  who  were 

Homes  of    so  poor  that  they  could  afford  little  or  nothing  for  display ;  if 

there  was  so  little  comfort  in  the  sumptuous  abode  of  the 

great  magnate  of  Bristol,  the  homes  of  the  poor  must  have 

been  most  miserable  according  to  nineteenth  century  notions. 

It  may  be  that  our  life  would  seem  dull  and  colourless  to  the 

Change  in   fifteenth  ceutuiy  burgess;  the  whole  conditions  of  society 

require-      have  SO  altered,  and  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  English- 

"^"**'        man  are  so  different,  that  we  can  hardly  get  any  sound  basis 

for  comparing  the  standard  of  comfort  then  and  now,  and  we 

are  forced  to  fall  back  on  a  merely  physical  test.     We  may 

Thestq^.     ask  how  far  the  social  conditions  were  favourable  for  the 

proUmga-    maintenance  and  prolongation  of  human  life,  and  whether 

hwwnUfe.  ^^^Y  wcro  more  or  less  favourable  in  the  fifteenth  century 

than  they  are  now  ? 

Unless  the  statements  of  the  chroniclers  are  grossly 
exaggerated,  England  suffered  severely  during  the  fifteenth 
century  from  two  scourges  which  are  now  entirely  unknown  J 
Famines  — famine  and  pestilence.  The  population  was  dependent  on 
the  seasons  for  the  food  supply,  and  though  this  might  be 
plentiful  in  good  years,  there  was  often  a  general  scarcity 
which  was  intensified  in  particular  districts  into  a  local 
famine.  At  such  times  men  were  driven  to  use  acorns  and 
roots  for  food*,  and  had  recourse  to  the  flesh  of  dogs  and 
horses :  some  cases  of  cannibalism  are  reported'.    It  was  only 

1  Holinshed,  1489. 

>  In  1814  "notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  the  last  Parliament,  the  Kings 
Writtes  &€.,  all  things  were  sold  dearer  than  before,  no  fleshe  coolde  be  had. 
Capons  and  Geese  ooold  not  be  fonnd,  Egs  were  hard  to  come  by,  Sheepe  died 
of  the  rot,  Swine  were  oat  of  the  way;  a  quarter  of  wheat,  beanes  and  pease 
were  solde  for  20  shillings,  a  quarter  of  Malte  for  a  marke,  a  quarter  of  Salt  for 
35  shillings."  In  the  next  year  "Horse  flesh  was  counted  great  delicates;  the 
poore  stole  fatte  Dogges  to  eate:  some  (as  it  was  saide)  compelled  throngh 
famine,  in  hidde  places,  did  eate  the  flesh  of  their  owne  Children,  and  some 
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rarely  that  starving  people  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  a.d.  1377 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  habitually  used  "" 
diseased  and  unwholesome  food,  and  that  they  were  thus 
rendered  a  ready  prey  to  the  ravages  of  pestilence.    The 
Black  Death  was  specially  terrible,  but  we  read  of  many  (^d 
other  visitations,   the   accounts   of   which  are    suflSciently  ^' 
appalling.     "A  century   during  which   more   than   twenty 
outbreaks  of  plague  occurred,  and  have  been  recorded  by 
the  chroniclers,  can  hardly  be  regarded  by  us  except  as  one 
long  unbroken  period  of  pestilence  \"     Besides  these  occa- 
sional outbreaks  there  was  chronic  typhoid  in  the  towns,  and 
leprosy  all  over  the  country.    "  The  undrsdned  neglected  soil; 
the  shallow  stagnant  waters  which  lay  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  narrow  unhealthy  homes  of  all  classes  of 
the  people ;  the  filthy  neglected  streets  of  the  towns ;  the 
insufficient  and  unwholesome  food ;  the  abundance  of  stale 
fish  which  was  eaten;  the  scanty  variety  of  the  vegetables 

which  were  consumed; predisposed  the  agricultural  and 

town  population  alike  to  typhoidal  diseases  and  left  them 
little  chance  of  recovery  when  stricken  down  with  pesti- 
lence'." It  is  thus  that  Mr  Denton  sums  up  the  normal 
conditions  of  life  in  the  fifteenth  century*. 

It  may  however  be  argued  that  this  picture  is  too  highly 
coloured,  that  he  has  attached  too  much  importance  to  the 
exaggerated  statements  of  ill-informed  chroniclers,  and  that 
the  famines  were  only  local,  and  the  pestilences  only  occa- 
sional and  due  to  climatic  conditions  rather  than  induced  by 
the  habits  of  life.     We  may  approach  the  problem  fi-om  the  The  means 
other  side  and  try  to  form  some  estimate  as  to  the  means  at  uij^y^rer'a 
the  command  of  the  ordinary  labourer  for  procuring  the  ^*^po'^' 
necessaries  of  life.     He  could  not  of  course  secure  a  greater 
degree  of  comfort  than  the  merchant  prince,  but  how  far 
could  he   count  on  obtaining  an  adequate  share   of   the 
supplies  that  were  available  ?    What  were  the  means  at  his 

stole  others  which  they  devoiired.  Theeves  that  were  in  prisons  did  placke  in 
pieces  those  that  were  newlie  brought  amongst  them  and  greedily  deyonred  them 
half  aUve."    Stowe,  Annals, 

1  Denton,  106.  >  Ibid.  103. 

fi  Compare  also  Rogers,  Fort,  Bev,  m,  198 ;  Jessopp,  Friarst  89,  who  are  both 
speaking  of  the  fonrteenth  century. 
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A.D.  1877  disposal  ?  for  even  though  food  were  plentiful  and  cheap,  the 
labourer  might  suffer  real  privation,  if  he  was  too  poor  to 
purchase  com\  The  means  at  his  disposal  would  depend 
partly  on  the  rates  of  wages  and  partly  on  the  cotistancy  of 
employment. 
Rates  of  It  is  probably  true  that  when  the  daily  labourer  was 

v>ag^'  engaged  on  a  long  continued  piece  of  work,  and  could  count 
on  constant  employment,  he  fared  well ;  the  statutable  wages 
were  not  low  as  compared  with  rates  that  had  been  formerly 
paid,  and  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  maintains  that  the  sums 
actually  paid  were  sometimes  in  excess  of  the  limits  laid 
down  by  parliament ;  if  however  we  compare  the  salaries  of 
servants  engaged  by  the  year,  with  the  wages  of  day  labourers, 
irregu-  it  becomes  clear  that  emplo3rment  was  not  constant.  The 
^^^of  bailiff  in  husbandry,  who  was  a  superior  servant,  was  to  get 
*'*^*-  yearly  265.  8d.  and  5«.  for  clothing,  besides  meat  and  drink, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  two  pence  per  day';  the  ordinary 
artisan  was  to  have  three  pence  or  four  pence  a  day  and  the 
reaper  three  pence  a  day,  with  meat  and  drink,  so  that  in 
twenty-two  weeks  of  continuous  work  the  ordinary  artisan 
would  earn  as  much  as  the  bailiff  did  in  a  year.  We  have 
no  sufficient  data  to  judge  of  the  regularity  of  the  labourer's 
employment  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  if  we  take  the 
yearly  salaries,  we  may  at  least  avoid  this  element  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  'common  servant  in  husbandry'  was  paid  20«.  Sd., 
and  his  wife  14*.  besides  their  food,  according  to  the  highest 
statutable  rate  in  the  fifteenth  century',  so  that  their  united 
earnings  would  provide  a  little  more  than  half  the  usual 
allowance  for  an  adult's  food,  and  out  of  this  sum  they  had  to 
feed  their  family,  pay  for  fuel,  rent,  and  clothing.  Even  if 
they  could  eke  out  a  living  from  the  common  waste  it  seems 
most  unlikely  that  they  had  a  larger  free  income  than  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  of  the  present  day ;  we  could  not  institute 

1  Dnring  a  recent  famine  in  India,  when  the  export  of  rice  from  Bengal 
continued,  it  was  said  that  there  was  saflScient  food  if  the  people  could  have  had 
[  it  conveyed  to  them  and  purchased  it,  and  that  they  suffered  from  poverty  rather 

\  than  scarcity. 

I  '  Both  from  the  figures  in  the  statutes  and  from  the  rate  at  which  Lord 

Howard  agreed  in  1511  to  cater  for  his  crews.    Rymer,  Fcedera,  xm.  826. 

X  11  H.  Vn.  c.  22 ;  much  lower  payments  occur  in  a  compotus  roll  of  1380. 
Arehceologia,  xvm. 
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an  accurate  compcuison  iinlesB  we  knew  not  only  the  prices  a.d.  1377 

■t  t/  sr  1399 

of  the  articles  they  used,  but  also  the  quality  of  the  goods 
they  were  able  to  procure.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  such 
information  in  the  present  day,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  get 
sufficient  data  for  judging  certainly  about  the  distant  past. 

On  another  side  however  the  question  seems  simpler,  as  HoUdayn 
to  the  amount  of  free  time  at  the  labourer's  disposal.     The 
holidajrs  were  frequent,  those  who  were  paid  yearly  salaries 
would  have  the  advantage  of  them,  and  they  were  carefully 
taken  into  account  in  reckoning  the  payments  that  were  due 
for  opera  vendita^;  but  the  day  labourer  would   only  find 
that  they  reduced  his  opportunities  of  finding  emplo}rment 
and  therefore  of  earning.     His  free  time  must  be  reckoned, 
not  by  the  periods  of  enforced  idleness,  but  by  the  leisure  he 
could  count  on  when  fully  employed.    In  so  far  as  regularity 
of  employment  and  short  hours  are  a  test  of  the  well-being 
of  the  workman,  the  fifteenth  century  day  labourer  was 
badly  off;  his  summer  hours  lasted  from  five  in  the  morning  hows  of 
till  half-past  seven  at  night,  with  breaks  which  amounted  to        ^' 
two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half  ^  in  all. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that,  even  if  we  altogether  forego  improved 
the  attempt  to  measure  how  much  one  or  the  other  was  of  the 
better  ojBT,  the  balance  of  advantage  lies  with  the  modem  ^|^^, 
artisan.     In  all  probability  his  emplojrment  is  less  irregular, 
and  his  hours  are  shorter;  he  enjoys  practical  immunity 
from  £Eunine  and  pestilence,  and   he  is  far   less  exposed 
to  attack  from  'enemies,'  or  to  violence  from  unruly  reti- 
nuesl    The  French  Wars,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  led  to  a 
terrible  amount  of  disturbance  and  crime,  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  whatever  disasters  occurred, — whether  pillage  or 

1  CompotiiB  Boll  of  Wilfiford  in  Hampshire,  1447.  British  Moseam,  Additional 
Charters,  27,679. 

*  The  long  hours  of  which  MUric's  ploughman  complained — ^who  had  to  plongh 
an  acre  or  more  in  the  day — would  not  greatly  differ  from  those  insisted  on  in 
the  Act  of  1495. 

>  This  was  no  new  eyil,  for  it  was  a  grieyance  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  both 
in  roral  districts  (Song  on  the  Betinnes  of  Great  People  in  Wright's  PditiccH 
Songity  Camden  Society,  237)  and  in  towns.  Licence  was  required  1^  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  while  attending  parliament  before  he  ooold  yentore  to  quarter  his 
retainers  at  Stratford  at  Bow  (Bymer,  Fadera,  ry.  148).  From  the  time  of  Bichard 
n.  (18  B.  n.  St.  m.)  there  was  frequent  legislation  against  the  practice  till  the 
leign  of  Henry  VII.  imder  whom  it  was  practioaJly  suppressed. 
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A.D.  1B77   &mine  or  pestilence, — the  poor  were  least  able  to  resist  its 
1999  ,  , 

effects  and  suffered  most  from  it  Taking  one  consideration 
with  another  we  may  feel  that  the  lot  of  the  labourer  did 
not  render  his  life  a  good  one  from  an  insurance  point  of 
view. 
Misery  and  It  might  indeed  have  been  supposed  that  these  evils 
tseontent,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  common  to  all  classes  of  society,  that  the  labourer 
might  be  satisfied  with  his  condition,  since  he  could  not 
hope  for  any  great  improvement.  The  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor  was  marked  by  all  the  externals  of  rank,  but  it 
was  not  such  a  wide  gulf  as  separates  the  East  and  West  of 
London  in  the  present  day.  But  though  all  classes  were  so 
much  more  nearly  on  a  level,  so  far  as  the  material  conditions 
of  well-being  were  concerned,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  labourer  was  not  so  comfortable  as  to  be  contented  with 
his  lot ;  the  records  of  frequent  riots  and  constant  crime  show 
only  too  clearly  that  the  masses  of  the  population  were  not 
only  poor  but  also  miserable,  and  thus  their  political  im-  * 
portance  came  out  chiefly  in  antagonism  to  the  existing  order. 
When  we  try  to  trace  the  course  of  affairs  we  must  turn  and 
fix  our  attention  on  the  class  in  the  community  who  had 
attained  such  an  important  position  that  they  were  able  to 
exercise  a  decided  influence  in  guiding  public  policy. 
Political  117.    A  body  of  men,  who  contributed  to  the  royal  neces- 

m^hunta!  sitics  88  largely  as  the  citizens  of  London  did,  had  really  a 
direct  means  of  putting  pressure  on  the  king ;  the  towns  from 
which  the  king  borrowed  had  a  more  immediate  means  of 
making  their  wishes  felt  than  through  the  agency  of  peti- 
tions in  parliament,  where  the   landed  interest  would  not 
Mercantile  always  support  them.     This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
poicy.       scheme  of  policy  they  approved  was   secured   to   them  by 
charters,  at  a  time  when  the  statutes  were  framed  on  entirely 
different  lines;  but  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Bichard  11. 
statutory  force  was  given  to  some  of  the  principles  of  trade- 
management  for  which   the   London   merchants   had   been 
steadily  contending. 
Hestrie-  i.     The  chief  point  for  which  they  pressed  was  a  limitation 

ahetJ!^      of  the  freedom  of  aliens,  especially  their  freedom  to  compete 
with   Englishmen  in  internal  trade,  and  to   sell  by  retail. 
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The  deeply  rooted  objection  to  the  upland  man  which  shows  aj>.  1877 
itself  in  the  earliest  municipal  laws,  appears  here  in  a  later  " 
form ;  men  who  bore  the  burdens  of  the  town  had  a  right  to 
the  gains  which  came  from  its  trade.  The  men  of  London 
put  their  case  very  strongly  in  1372,  when  they  urged  that 
they  could  not  meet  the  royal  demands  if  their  ancient 
charters  were  infringed  by  the  privileges  newly  granted  to 
alien8\  They  took  a  very  early  opportunity  of  bringing 
their  grievances  before  Richard  II.,  who  reaffirmed  their 
ancient  privileges,  but  in  doing  so  he  made  a  further  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  his  subjects  in  Aquitaine*.  Even  this  aj>.  1S77. 
indulgence  appears  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  statute  of  1378, 
which  forbids  the  aliens  to  sell  wine  or  other  imported 
merchandise  by  retail  in  London  or  other  towns,  though  it 
gave  them  considerable  freedom  at  fairs  for  selling  by  retail 
and  selling  to  one  another'.  Subsequently  the  privileges  of 
aliens  were  affirmed  by  statute*,  and  the  charters  of  boroughs  a.d.  1387. 
set  aside  in  their  favour";  but  in  the  end  the  citizens  were 
too  strong  for  them,  and  carried  a  measure  after  their  own 
heart^  for  it  prohibited  aliens  from  selling  to  one  another 
and  from  selling  by  retail.  "  Forasmuch  as  it  seemeth  to  a.d.  1392. 
our  lord  the  King  that  the  said  statutes^  if  they  shall  be 
frilly  holden  and  executed  shall  extend  to  the  great  hin- 
drance and  damage  as  well  of  the  city  of  London  as  of  other 
cities,  boroughs  and  towns  of  the  realm;  It  is  ordained 
and  assented,  That  no  merchant  stranger  alien  shall  sell, 
nor  buy  nor  merchandise  within  the  realm  with  another 
strange  merchant  alien,  to  sell  again;  nor  that  no  strange 
merchant  alien  shall  sell  to  retail  within  the  said  realm, 

• 

nor  shall  put  to  sale  any  manner  of  wares  or  merchandises, 
except  livings  and  victuals,  and  also  that  aliens  shall  sell 
wines  by  whole  vessels,  and  spicery  by  whole  vessels  and 
bales,  and  in  no  other  manner;  and  that  no  manner  of 
spicery,  after  that  it  be  brought  within  the  realm,  shall  be 
carried  out  of  the  same  realm  by  alien  or  denizen  upon  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  the  same." 

1  Hot.  Pari.  n.  814  (46).  &  Ibid.  m.  27  (127). 

•  2  Bio.  n.  St.  I.  c.  1.  4  6  Ric.  n.  st.  n.  c  1;  14  Ric.  11.  c.  9. 

«  11  Bic.  n.  c.  7.  0  16  Bic.  n.  c.  1. 

7  9  Ed.  m.  St.  I.  c.  1;  25  Ed.  III.  st.  m.  c.  2;  11  B.  n.  c.  7. 
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AD.  1877         It  may  be  said  that  this  measure  marks  a  stsure  in  this 

—1389 

Internal      ^^^S  struggle  with  foreigners;  contests  with  foreign  merchants 

^dretaa  jj^  the  fifteenth  century  have  a  different  character,  for 
Englishmen  were  beginning  to  compete  with  them  in  that 
foreign  trade  and  carrying  trade  in  which  they  were  even- 
tually  to  succeed  so  well.  What  they  had  accomplished  so 
far  was  that  they  secured  the  retail  trade  and  the  internal 
trade  of  England  for  Englishmen. 

EngUfk  ii.    They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  victory  however, 

for  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  foreign 
trade  as  well,  and  demanded  that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  English  shipping.  The  whole  policy  of  Edward 
III.  had  told  against  the  English  shipper,  though  the 
statutes  which  gave  commerce  over  to  foreigners  were  not 
strictly  enforced :  for  Englishmen  continued  to  frequent  the 
marts  at  Bruges V  and  obtained  indemnity  for  the  severe 
penalties  to  which  they  had  rendered  themselves  liable'. 
The  commercial  restrictions,  though  they  hampered,  did  not 
entirely  destroy  English  shipping;  but  there  were  other 
causes  which  led  to  its  decline.  The  owners  and  crews  of  ships 
requisitioned  for  war  were  put  to  great  expense  and  incon- 

A.D.  1372.  venience",  and  they  suffered  by  the  enforcement  of  forfeiture* 
for  trivial  breaches  of  custom  regulations ;  and  the  decrease 
of  the  navy  appeared  to  be  a  public  danger^  This  feeling 
found  expression  in  the  first  Navigation  Act*  which  is  of  a 

A.D.  1381.  very  sweeping  character.  "  To  increase  the  navy  of  England 
which  is  now  greatly  diminished,  it  is  assented  and  accorded, 
that  none  of  the  king's  liege  people  do  from  henceforth  ship 
any  merchandise  in  going  out  or  coming  within  the  realm 
of  England,  in  any  port,  but  only  in  ships  of  the  king's 
liegance,"  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  goods  shipped  in 
other  vessels,  the  third  part  of  which  were  to  go  to  the 
informer.  Apparently  however  the  navy  was  so  far  minished 
that  the  statute  could  not  be  enforced;  and  an  explana- 
tory clause  was  added  in  the  following  year  to  the  effect 

1  Rot.  BtapvX.    Bee  Appendix  C.  '  Rot.  Pari.  n.  314  (47). 

»  Rot.  Pad.  n.  311  (20). 

<  Ibid.  m.  94  (83) ;  38  Ed.  m.  i.  c.  8. 

8  Ibid.  n.  314  (46).  o  6  R.  U.  st.  i.  c.  3. 
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tbat  En&rlish  ships  when  ''able  and  sufficient"  should  beAJ>.i877 

o  ^  1899. 

preferred  "before  all  other  ships*."    A  further  condition 
was  annexed'  some  years  later,  from  which  it  appears  that  a.d.  id90. 
the  shipowners  had  taken  advantage  of  their  monopoly  to 
charge    exorbitant   rates,  instead    of  being  satisfied  with 
"  reasonable  gains." 

iiL  There  was  a  third  point  in  the  great  statement  of  ^Jf^^"^ 
the  grievance  of  the  towns  which  was  made  in  the  Good  Par-  ^d.  1876. 
liament ;  it  was  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  aliens  and  the  decay  of  shipping.  Men  said  that 
the  land  was  without  money',  and  this  last  point  received 
consideration  from  the  parliaments  of  Richard  II.  ''  For  the  a.d.  issi. 
great  mischief  which  the  realm  suffereth,  and  long  hath 
done,  for  that  gold  and  silver  as  well  in  money,  vessel, 
plate  and  jewels  as  otherwise  by  exchanges  made  in  diverse 
manners  is  carried  out  of  the  realm,  so  that  in  effect  there 
is  none  thereof  left,  which  thing  if  it  should  longer  be 
suffered  would  shortly  be  for  the  destruction  of  the  same 
realm,  which  God  prohibitV*  it  was  ordered  that  no  one 
should  export  gold  or  silver,  except  for  the  wages  of  Calais 
and  other  fortresses  beyond  the  sea.  Necessary  payments 
were  to  be  made  with  royal  licence,  and  through  the  agency 
of  good  and  sufficient  merchants,  who  were  to  be  sworn  not 
to  send  any  gold  or  silver  beyond  the  sea  under  colour  of  the 
said  exchange;  the  debt  was  to  be  liquidated  in  the  last 
resort  by  the  export  of  goods,  not  of  bullion*  By  a  later  a.d.  1890. 
statute  this  was  explicitly  ordained  with  respect  to  payments 
made  to  Rome ;  it  is  possible  that  a  decline  of  the  Floren- 
tine exports  of  wool  rendered  intervention  of  this  kind  more 
necessary  than  before  ^  An  interesting  commentaiy  on  the 
whole  is  found  in  the  record  of  the  information  on  which  it 
appears  that  the  statute  was  based^  The  Warden  and 
other  officers  of  the  Mint  were  summoned  to  give  evidence 
as  to  the  reasons  of  the  scarcity  of  coinage.  The  large  sums 
paid  to  Rome,  and  the  export  of  money  in  the  course  of 

1  6  B.  n.  8t.  I.  o.  8.  >  14  B.  n.  0.  6. 

B  Rot.  Pari.  n.  888  (59).  <  6  B.  11.  st.  i.  o.  2. 

A  See  p.  889,  below.    Compare  also  14  B.  IL  o.  2. 
A  Bot.  Pari.  m.  126, 1  and  9. 

c.  23 
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AJ[).i377    exchange  were  the  chief  points  they  spoke  of;  some  laid 

'^  '  greater  stress  than  others  on  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
bullion,  but  one  of  the  officers,  Richard  Aylesbury,  stated  his 
opinion  in  terms  which  appear  to  anticipate  the  doctrine  of 

Balance  of  the  balance  of  trade.  Since  neither  gold  nor  silver  is  to  be 
had  in  England  unless  it  is  imported  from  abroad,  he  con- 
sidered that  if  the  merchandise  which  goes  out  of  England 
were  well  and  justly  governed,  the  money  that  is  in  England 
would  remain,  and  great  plenty  of  money  would  come  from 
abroad ;  the  value  of  imports  should  never  exceed  the  value 
of  exports.  Parliament  went  so  far  as  to  insist  that  half  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  aliens  should  be  expended  on  English 
exports  \ 

Edward  III.  had  also  legislated  with  reference  to  the 
currency  and  in  terms  that  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
quoted  above*,  but  none  the  less  may  this  enquiry,  and  the 

A.D.  1385.  statute  which  resulted  from  it,  be  taken  as  marking  an 
important  point  of  departure.  The  reference  to  the  "de- 
struction of  the  realm  "  suggests  at  any  rate  the  importance 

Treasure,  of  accumulating  treasure  for  political  purposes,  and  not  merely 
as  a  circulating  medium ;  of  this  there  is  no  hint  in  Edward's 
statute.     Besides  this,  the  attempt  to  regulate  the  expendi- 

A.D.  1864.  ture  of  merchants  was  a  distinct  addition  to  his  regulations. 
The  permission  Eklward  made  in  favour  of  fishermen  coming 
in  small  ships  with  fish,  and  who  might  be  paid  in  gold  and 
silver  since  they  did  not  "meddle  in  other  merchandise V* 
shows  that  the  rule  at  which  he  aimed  was  an  exchange  of 
goods  for  goods ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  attached  so 
^  much  importance  to  it,  or  saw  its  bearing  in  the  same  light 
^"4^1      as  the  parliaments  of  Richard  II. 

Peasant  118.     In  all  these  commercial  matters  we  may  trace  the 

cfl»w«f  by    inflnence  of  the  mercantile  classes  in  the  towns,  but  one  can 

1  14  R.  n.  c.  1.  Parliament  adopted  a  bnllionist  expedient,  while  Richard 
Aylesbury  appears  to  have  been  a  mercantilist, — to  adopt  terms  which  were  in 
vogne  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

>  9  Ed.  m.  St.  n.  c.  1. 

>  38  Ed.  St.  I.  o.  2.  The  mercantilists  of  the  Stnart  time  would  have  condemned, 
with  all  the  force  of  language  they  conld  command,  a  proposal  to  leave  fishing — the 
school  of  seamanship— in  the  hand  of  foreigners  and  to  pay  them  in  bullion  for 
doing  it. 
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hardly  suppose  that  they  would  exert  themselves  to  the  same  A.D.  1877 
extent  in  connexion  with  the  disorder  in  rural  districts,  ~ 
London  indeed  received  a  severe  shock  at  the  time  when 
Wat  Tyler  entered  with  his  great  following  of  Kentish  men,  a.d.  1881 
while  the  peasantry  of  Essex  poured  in  from  the  other  side : 
but  even  if  the  citizens  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  they  had  no  practical  knowledge  which  would  help 
them  to  apply  a  proper  remedy.  The  anarchy  on  the  man- 
orial estates,  of  which  the  peasants'  revolt  was  a  symptom, 
was  the  result  of  many  years  of  difficulty  and  pressure.  In 
order  to  see  the  precise  nature  of  the  problems  with  which 
Richard's  parliament  had  to  deal  in  the  rural  districts,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  back  and  consider  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  Black  Death.  The  statutes 
of  labourers  had  been  intended  to  meet  the  temporary 
emergency ;  but  even  if  they  had  been  everywhere  enforced, 
many  landowners  would  have  been  left  in  a  position  of  great 
difficulty ;  if  there  was  no  one  to  do  the  work  it  did  not  much 
matter  what  they  were  to  be  paid,  and  in  not  a  few  villages 
scarcely  any  one  was  left  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  agricultural 
operations.  On  such  manors  many  of  the  holdings  would  rural 
revert  to  the  lord,  and  he  would  not  get  the  quit  rents  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed ;  he  had  not  the  same  means 
of  paying  labour,  even  if  labour  had  been  available ;  there 
was  plenty  of  land,  and  despite  some  murrain,  a  considerable 
amount  of  stock,  but  there  was  no  one  to  work  it  on  the  old 
terms  either  at  a  quit  rent,  or  for  wages.  "Ruin  stared  the  a.d.  1868. 
landowners  in  the  face  and  new  expedients  had  to  be 
-devised*. 

The  most  general  of  these  appears  to  have  been  the  stock  Leases. ' 
And  land  lease  ;  this  is  described  by  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  as 

1  Come  par  lea  Pestilences  et  graatz  ventz  sont  diverses  meschief s  et  merveil- 
lonses  aveniiz,  diverses  Manoirs,  Terres  et  Tenementz  de  notre  Seignonr  le  Boi, 
tenuz  en  chief,  anxi  bien  come  aatres,  sont  tonz  desolatz,  gastez  et  anientez :  si 
bien  les  Homages  et  Bondages  come  les  chiefs  Manoirs  et  tienz  Tenantz  de 
Bondage  come  feorent  devant  ne  poent  ore  estre  trovez.  Et  pur  les  dites  Mes- 
■chiefs  eschnire,  et  pnr  avoir  ascnn  profit  des  dites  Terres  et  Wastes,  les  Seignonrs 
des  dites  niinoases  places  les  lessent,  tonte  on  partie,  a  terme  de  vie  par  les 
enhabiter,  q'est  snrvys  et  accomptez  Alienation  sannz  congie  da  Boi ;  lesqneax 
Lessez  ne  poent  estre  Alienations  la  on  nostre  Seignonr  le  Boi  ad  Tenantz  en 
droit.    Hot.  Pari.  n.  279  (88). 

23—2 
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AJ>.  1877  of  common  occurrence  during  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
^  century^ ;  the  new  tenant  took  the  land  and  the  stock  off  the 
lord  s  hands  and  made  in  return  a  definite  annual  payment 
Qradually,  and  possibly  by  mere  lapse  of  time  as  the  stock 
died  off,  it  was  replaced  by  the  tenant,  not  the  lord ;  and  we 
thus  have  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  system  of  English 
tenant  farming,  in  which  the  capital  is  supplied  by  the 
tenant,  who  pays  a  definite  rent  to  the  landlord  for  &rm  and 
buildings.  The  yeoman  farmers,  or  tenant  farmers,  as  we 
may  call  them,  probably  sprang  from  the  class  of  free 
labourers,  as  the  surviving  villans  who  already  had  their  own 
holdings,  would  not  be  so  easily  able  to  offer  for  a  portion  of 
the  domain  land  which  the  lord  desired  to  let. 

^«  It  thus  appears  that  the  villans  had  felt  but  little  change 

ofviOant,  in  their  position  from  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
Black  Death ;  they  still  had  land  to  work ;  some  of  those  who 
were  at  a  quit  rent  may  have  eked  out  their  living  by  hiring 
themselves  out  as  labourers,  and  they  would  share  in  the  gain 
which  accrued  from  the  rise  of  wages,  but  many  of  them 
were  prevented  from  doing  so.  We  have  alrefuiy  seen  that 
the  condition  of  the  villans  was  exceedingly  various,  and  that 
they  had  not  all  commuted  their  services  in  the  same  way'. 
Some  were  entirely  quit,  some  did  actual  service,  some  paid 
in  money  or  service  at  the  discretion  of  the  lord ;  after  the 
Black  Death  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  lord,  in  all  cases 

8ervic68,  where  he  possibly  could,  to  obtain  actual  service  from  the 
villans.  The  strict  exaction  of  the  old  services',  which  were 
now  so  much  more  valuable,  would  in  itself  be  felt  as  a 
grievance  even  by  villans  who  still  were  accustomed  to  render 
actual  service,  and  there  were  many  such^  In  the  district 
round  Ely  it  was  a  common  thing  in  the  fourteenth  century 

^  Agricvltwre  <md  Prieest  i.  24. 

>  See  above,  p.  219. 

>  The  Winalow  Court  Bolls  f uixush  some  illustrations  of  the  difficulties  which 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  demand  for  services:  in  one  case  (45  Ed.  HI.)  the 
difficulty  was  about  certain  precarin  or  occasional  services  which  were  still  in 
dispute,  although  most  of  the  services  in  that  manor  had  been  commuted  for  money 
payments ;  in  another  about  the  service  of  gathering  nuts  (25  Ed.  UL). 

*  Professor  Thorold  Bogers  veiy  greatly  antedates  the  time  when  services  were 
commuted.  Six  CetUuries^  i.  44,  258.  He  asserts  that  in  1881  *'no  memory  went 
back  to  the  older  custom,"  Economic  /nterpretattbn,  29. 
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to  commute  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  services  each  year  AJ>.  1877 
as  opera  vendita ;  but  no  definite  custom  had  grown  up  at 
the  time  of  the  peasants'  revolt,  and  in  that  year  the  Wilburton 
villans  fulfilled  their  ordinary  obligations,  partly  by  payment 
and  psurtly  by  actual  work\  The  storm  which  was  raging  all 
around  seems  to  have  made  no  difference  in  the  routine  of 
life  in  this  village.  There  might  be  a  more  bitter  sense  of 
wrong  in  the  case  of  those  who,  by  a  custom  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  paid  a  small  money  commutation  for  the 
whole  or  for  any  part  of  the  actual  services  which  they  were 
bound  to  render,  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  go  back  from  this 
custom.  The  difficulties  of  the  manorial  lords  would  be 
partially  renewed  with  every  subsequent  visitation  of  the 
plague ',  and  the  pressure  upon  the  villans  to  render  actual 
service  would  become  more  severe',  until  it  at  last  resulted 
in  the  general  outbreak  of  the  peasants  in  1381. 

1  Professor  Maitland,  who  has  exunined  the  aoooonto  and  records  of  this  and 
some  neighbouring  manors,  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  actual  services  were 
exacted  all  through  the  fifteenth  century. 

s  Denton,  100. 

*  1  B.  n.  c.  6.  Item,  at  the  grieyons  complaint  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
the  Bealm,  as  well  Men  of  Holy  Chnrch  as  other,  made  in  the  Parliament,  of  that 
that  in' many  Signories  and  parts  of  the  Bealm  of  England,  the  Villaines  and 
Landtenants  in  YiUenage,  who  owe  Services  and  Customs  to  their  said  Lords, 
have  now  late  withdrawn,  and  do  daily  withdraw  their  Servioes  and  Customs  due 
to  their  said  Lords,  by  Comfort  and  Procurement  of  other  their  Counsellors, 
Maintainors,  and  Abettors  in  the  Country,  which  hath  taken  Hire  and  Profit  of  the 
said  yUlaines  and  Landtenants,  by  Colour  of  certain  Exemplifications  made  out  of 
the  Book  of  Domesday  of  the  Manors  and  Towns  where  they  have  been  dwelling, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  same  Exemplifications,  and  their  evil  Interpretations  of  the 
same,  they  afiirm  them  to  be  quite  and  utterly  discharged  of  all  Manner  Servage, 
due  as  well  of  their  Body  as  of  their  said  Tenures,  and  will  not  suif  or  any  Distress 
or  other  Justice  to  be  made  upon  them;  but  do  menace  the  Ministers  of  their 
Lords  of  Life  and  Member,  and,  which  more  is,  gather  themselves  together  in 
great  Bouts,  and  agree  by  such  Confederate,  that  every  one  shall  aid  other  to 
resist  their  Lords  with  strong  Hand;  and  much  other  Harm  they  do  in  sundry 
Manner,  to  the  great  Damage  of  their  said  Lords,  and  evil  Example  to  other  to 
begin  such  Biots:  so  that  if  due  Bemedy  be  not  the  rather  provided  upon  the 
same  Bebels,  greater  mischief,  which  Qod  prohibit,  may  thereof  spring  through 
the  Bealm 

And  as  to  the  said  Exemplifications  made  and  jrarchased  as  afore  is  said,  which 
were  caused  to  come  in  the  Parliament,  and  to  be  declared  in  the  same  Parliament, 
that  the  same  may  not  nor  ought  to  avail  or  hold  place  to  the  said  Villaines  or 
Landtenants,  as  to  the  Franchise  of  their  Bodies ;  nor  to  change  the  condition  of 
their  Tenure  and  Customs  of  old  Time  due;  nor  to  do  Prejudice  to  the  said  Lords, 
to  have  their  Services  and  Customs  as  they  were  wont  of  old  Time;  and  it  is 
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AJ>.  urn  Political  feeling  entered  into  the  matter,  and  the  solid- 

PoUtieal  ^^Y  ^^  ^^^  movement  in  different  parts  of  the  country  may 
^i'co'i^*^^'  have  been  due  to  a  wide-spiead  organisation  which  was  able 
to  take  advantage  of  local  discontents.  The  finances  of  the 
realm  seemed  to  be  in  hopeless  disorder ;  the  yield  of  the  last 
parliamentary  grant  had  been  small  and  had  come  in  slowly, 
the  Crown  jewels  were  in  pawn  and  the  English  garrisons 
in  France  had  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them^  for  more  than  a 
Poll  tax.  year.  Parliament  therefore  voted  a  poll  tax,  as  a  means  of 
raising  a  large  sum  immediately.  Everyone  over  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  was  to  pay ;  but  this  was  to  be  assessed  as 
a  graduated  tax  on  the  value  of  every  man's  goods,  though 
no  one  was  to  pay  more  than  sixty  groats  and  no  one  less 
than  half  a  groat*.  The  form  of  the  levy,  which  involved  an 
inquisitorial  investigation  into  every  person's  property  by 
officers  who  did  not  always  execute  their  difficult  duty  with 
delicacy,  was  enough  in  itself  to  render  it  unpopular,  and 
this  was  the  occasion  which  brought  the  separate  and  local 
discontents  into  a  single  focus.  The  teaching  of  Wyclif,  or 
at  least  of  his  followers,  did  something  to  stimulate  these 
communistic  murmurs';  and  the  glorification  of  a  life  of 
poverty,  which  was  the  keynote  of  the  teaching  of  the  firiars, 
gave  religious  support  from  a  very  different  side  to  the  outcry 
against  the  rich. 

We  cannot  assign  one  cause  only ;  generally  spoken  of  as 

ordained,  that  npon  this  Declaration  the  said  Lords  shall  have  Letters  Pfttent 
onder  the  Great  Seal,  as  many  and  snch  as  they  shaU  need,  if  they  the  same 
reqoire. 

^  Dowell,  History  of  Taxation^  i.  97. 

>  Rot,  Pari,  m.  90  (18).  The  grant  contains  a  phrase,  to  which  Dowell  refers 
{History  of  Taxation^  i.  99),  as  showing  that  the  tax  was  modelled  on  a  French 
impost :  per  issint  qe  les  fortes  f enssent  oonstreintz  daider  les  f eobles.  Bat  the  tax 
granted  by  the  assembly  at  Paris  in  1869  was  a  hearth  tax,  not  a  poll  tax,  and  the 
phrase  *le  fort  portant  le  faible'  in  their  grant  refers  to  the  fact  that  fortified 
towns  were  taxed  f onr  francs,  and  unfortified  towns  or  places  in  the  open  ooontry 
only  1^.  Clamageran,  Histoire  de  Vimp6t,  i.  891.  It  seems  to  be  a  common 
mediflBTal  phrase  for  *  equality  of  taxation';  the  different  application  in  France 
and  England  gives  some  instmctive  light  on  the  respective  condition  of  the  two 
ooontries;  in  England  onfortifled  places  were  not  so  inseemre  that  they  had  to 
have  special  rates  when  taxes  were  levied. 

•  Li  2  H.  y.  T.  c.  7  the  Lollards  are  represented  as  nihilists  who  intended  to 
destrc^  the  king,  the  estates  of  the  realm,  aU  manner  of  poUcy  and  the  laws  of  the 
land  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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th6  villans'  revolt,  the  rising  met  with  active  sympathy  from  aj>.  1877 
other  classes  as  well  Our  most  complete  accounts  of  it  come  *~ 
frx>m  S.  Albans;  and  the  copies  of  charters  and  manumissions  s,  AOnrnf. 
which  the  villans  drew  up  and  forced  the  monks  to  sign, 
supply  most  instructive  evidence  as  to  their  real  aims.  The 
stoiy  of  their  proceedings  gives  us  the  idea  of  an  organised 
rising  where  the  leaders  had  tolerably  well-defined  objects 
and  succeeded  in  restraining  their  followers  from  wild  acts  of 
cruelty  such  as  stained  the  peasants'  risings  in  France  and 
Qermany.  They  aimed  at  securing  a  legal  status  by  the 
violent  means  of  destroying  legal  evidence;  the  proposals 
which  Shakspere  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Jack  Cade  are  more 
appropriate  to  the  risiag  under  Tyler  and  Ball.  Whatever 
the  precise  causes  and  occasions  may  have  been,  all  the 
indignation  was  directed  against  the  great  landowners, 
whether  clerical  or  lay ;  the  obligation  to  use  the  lord's  miW 
was  a  cause  of  special  dissatisfaction,  and  so  were  the 
tolls  which  tenants  had  to  pay  at  the  lord's  market 
Since  the  baili&  demanded  the  services  required  in  the 
manorial  extents,  the  agitators  tried  to  bum  the  muniment 
rooms',  and  thus  to  erase  all  evidence  of  their  servitude; 

1  The  Tillans  on  brealdng  into  S.  Albans  abbey  at  onoe  took  posseBsion  of 
the  hand-mills  which  the  abbots  had  confiscated.  Otsta  Abbcitum  3.  Albanit  m. 
pp.  909,  329,  346.  This  popular  feeling  gave  additional  point  to  the  address  of 
Jakke  Mylner,  where  the  state  is  compared  to  a  windmilL  Enyghton,  1381. 
Compare  also  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of  the  MiUer  of  Melrose  and  his 
anxieties,  in  the  MonasUryj  c.  13.  In  1737  there  was  mnch  dissatisfaction  at 
Bfanchester  becanse  the  millers  of  Bfanchester  insisted  that  all  the  inhabitants 
should  grind  at  their  mills  *'  tho'  they  were  not  able  to  serve  half  the  town."  See 
the  epigram  in  the  GftnUeman*8  Magazine^  1787  (yn.  p.  307). 

Bat  the  particular  grievances  that  seemed  most  oppressiye  diifered  in  different 
places:  at  Cambridge  the  townsmen  rose  against  the  University,  and  first 
attacked  Corpus  Christi  College,  "becanse  that  college  was  endowed  with  many 
candle  rents,  so  that  a  sixth  part  of  the  town  is  said  at  that  Ume  to  belong 
thereonto."    Foller,  Hiat.  Univ.  Camb.  p.  53. 

The  Jacquerie  was  so  purely  destmctive  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compare 
it  directly  with  the  English  revolt;  though  both  were  revolts  of  villans  paying 
services,  both  aroused  against  baronial  and  knightly  oppression,  at  times  when 
the  Monarchy  was  weak.  There  is  however  a  very  dose  analogy  between  the 
English  revolt  and  that  of  the  (German  peasants,  especially  in  the  desire  of  both 
for  a  political  absolutism.  See  Boscher,  Gewhieht^  der  Nojt.  0th.  p.  79:  and 
compare  the  assertions  of  the  English  peasants  that  they  were  loyal  to  the  king : 
they  certainly  did  accept  his  leading.  The  Bussian  empire  is  probably  a  nearer 
approximation  to  their  ideal  than  exists  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

>  Walsingham,  Hitt.  Angl,  i.  p.  4&5.    The  revolt  has  thus  a  family  likeness 
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AJ).  1877  while  they  also  strengthened  their  position  by  extorting 
charters  of  manumission.  The  endowed  clergy  whether 
monastic  or  secular  were  often  engaged  in  disputes  with  the 

Wydif,  friars  and  the  followers  of  Wyclif,  and  both  classes  furnished 
recruits  who  were  delighted  to  join  in  this  attack  on  their 
wealthy  rivals.  So  far  as  they  had  a  positive  political  pro- 
gramme, it  was  the  establishment  of  a  free  peasant  proprietary, 
to  be  governed  by  the  king  as  absolute  monarch  without  the 
intervention  of  the  nobles  and  knights  whom  they  looked  on 

(as  their  oppressors. 
It  has  been  generally,  but  too  hastily,  assumed  that  the 
villans  were  practically  successful,  and  that  despite  the 
repressive  statutes,  and  the  forcible  retraction^  of  the 
manumissions',  the  peasants  really  gained  their  ends.  If  the 
revolution  had  really  been  successful  on  its  social  side,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  it  was  so  inoperative  politically.  Absolutely 
conclusive  evidence  is  furnished  for  particular  manors  on  the 
back  of  some  fifteenth  century  rolls  where  the  actual  services 
rendered  are  noted ;  and  these  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
exceptional,  since  there  is  incidental  evidence  of  the  very 
Conr  general  continuance  of  serfdom  long  after  the  time  of  the 
^^J^J^g^^-' ^revolt.  The  eflforts  of  the  villans  to  shake  off  their  disabilities 
by  inducing  the  lords  to  answer  their  pleadings  in  the  king's 
courts,  would  hardly  have  demanded  special  legislation  in 
1385  if  they  had  practically  succeeded  in  attaining  their 
ends'.  Servitude  of  a  practical  character  survived  the 
revolt ;  the  tone  of  Walsingham's  writing  favours  this  view ; 
A.D.  1447.  Henry  VI.  legislated  about  his  villans,  or  bondsmen,  in 
Wales*;  but  much  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  general 
retention  of  serfdom  is  furnished  by  Fitzherbert,  who,  in  the 
third  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  laments  over  the 
continuance  of  villanage,  as  a  disgrace  to  the  country*. 
Elizabeth  took  active  measures  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
bondmen  on  royal  estates  in  1574,  and  incidental  notices 

to  ihe  great  revolntioii  in  France.    See  Maine,  Fartmghtly  Beview,  zxi.  N.  S. 
p.  462. 

1  6  Bioh.  n.  Btat.  i.  c.  6,  also  c.  S;  and  6  Bich.  II.  stat.  i.  c.  4. 

s  Bymer,  Fctdera  (Beoord),  vr,  126. 

•  9  B.  n.  c  2.  *  26  Henry  VI. 

*  On  Swrveyinge. 
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occur  of  their  disabilities  from  time  to  time,  but  the  last  a.d.  1377 
argument  on  the  subject  was  Rgg's  case*  in  1618.     Their" 
own  rebellion  failed,  but  the  slow  agricultural  revolution 
which  rendered  their  services  less  useful   to  the  manorial 
lords,  gradually  set  the  villans  free  by  removing  the  interest 
their  masters  had  in  retaining  a  hold  upon  them. 

119.     The  repression  of  the  actual  outbreak  was  not  in  inficuity 
any  way  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  manorial  /arming, 
lords  had  found  themselves ;  it  was  possible  to  force  back  the 
villans  into  nominal  serfdom,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  to  be  carried  on.     So 
£Ekr  as  the  lords'  estates  were  not   let  on  stock  and  land 
leases,  and  were  lefb  on  their  hands,  the  difficulty  of  working 
them  must  have  been  great.     The  labour  of  the  villans, 
disappointed  and  cheated  of  their  freedom,  would  hardly  be 
hearty,  and  the   rates  of  wages  must  have  rendered  the 
attempt  to  £Etrm  by  hired  labour  very  unremunerativa     The 
one   expedient  which  seemed  to  offer  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  was  that  of  laying  down  the  land  in  pasture ;  there 
was  in  consequence  a  steady  increase  of  sheep  &rming  in  8he^ 
England  during  the  fifteenth  century",  and  such  a  decrease  '*^*'^ 
of  com  growing  as  to  cause  considerable  anxiety  to  politicans ; 
of  that  we  shall  hear  much  more  in  Tudor  times,  but  it  is  of 

1  HoweU's  8taU  Trials,  xx.  40.    ^oy uHeporta,  27. 

*  It  was  apparently  a  common  jest  with  iGreignen  daring  the  time  of  Heniy 
Vl.  to  associate  the  decline  of  our  nayal  power  with  the  increase  of  sheep 
fanning.  Cachinnant  de  nohis  inimici,  et  dicant,  **  Tollite  nayem  de  pretiosa  moneta 
vestra,  et  imprimite  ovem,  yecordiam  vestram  in  hoc  aigaentes."  Capgrave,  de 
iUuatribus  Eenrida,  p.  185. 

Another  author  wrote  some  few  years  before,  • 

Wher  ben  onr  shippes,  wher  ben  onr  swerdes  become? 
Our  enmyes  bid  for  the  ship  set  a  sheep. 

From  the  LibeUe  of  English  Polycyet  w.  86, 87,  printed  in  the  Political  Songs  in  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  Series,  vol.  i.  This  most  interesting  tract  should  be  compared 
with  Sir  John  Fortescae*8  Comodytts  of  England,  written  before  1451  bat  only 
recently  printed.  After  mentioning  the  (1)  rivers  and  (2)  harboors,  which  gave  all 
parts  of  the  land  the  advantage  of  trade  (Ely  is  mentioned  among  them),  he 
adds,  "The  third  comodyte  of  this  land  ys  that  the  groande  thereof  is  soo  good 
and  conunodyoas  to  the  shepe,  that  beare  soo  goode  woU,  and  ys  soo  plentyoos 
thereof  that  all  the  merchands  of  two  londs  may  not  by  that  one  merchandyz. 
The  fourth  comodyte  that  the  comones  have  with  in  hem  ys  woUyn  clothe  redy 
made  at  all  timys  to  serve  the  merchannts  of  any  two  Idngdomys  Chiystenye  or 
hethynnye."    x.  p.  551. 
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AJ).  1877    more  immediate  importance  to  notice  how  a  death  blow  had 

^1899 

now  been  given  to  the  old  manorial  system.     It  was  not 

only  that  it  had  become  difficult  to  work  it,  but  that  another 

mode  of  using  the  land  was  proving  profitable. 

onde-  The  enclosing  of  the  land  for  sheep  might  sometimes 

ettates,      take  place  on  estates  that  had  practically  been  depopulated 

by   the  Black   Death,   and  here  there  could  be  no  social 

grievance ;  but  in  other  cases  the  change  had  serious  social 

and  at  the  results.    If  the  lord  desired  to  use  for  pasture  as  much  of 

^^^''  the  waste  as  he  fairly  could,  and  his  own  portions  of  the 

common  arable  fields  besides,  he  had  no  longer  any  need  of 

the  services  either  forced  or  paid  of  his  poorer  neighbours. 

There  was  comparatively  little  employment  to  be  had  in 

rural  districts ;  besides  this,  in  enclosing  the  waste  the  lord 

might  not  have  sufficient  care  for  the  needs  of  his  tenants' 

cattle,  and  might  leave  them  so  little  pasture^  that  it  was  no 

longer  possible  for  them  to  farm  their  own  holdings;  thus 

there  was  not  only  a  decline  in  agricultural  employment  on 

the  domain  lands,  but  the  numbers  of  the  copyholders  and 

tenants  who  were  cultivating  holdings   tended   to   decline. 

A  very  explicit  statement  of  the  case  was  made  by  the 

in  Ches-     tenants  at  Chesterton  near  Cambridge  in  1414.     "  And  also 

they  seiden  that  there  was  made  gret  waste  in  the  same 

Manor  of  Chesterton  of  Housing,  that  is  to  say  of  Halles  and 

of  Chambers  and  of  other  houses  of  office  that  were  necessary 

in  the  same  Manor,  and  none  housinge  left  stondinge  thereon, 

but  zif  it  were  a  Shepcote  or  a  Berne,  or  a  Swynsty  and  a 

few  houses  byside  to  putte  in  bestes'."     In  view  of  these 

changes  it  was  most  desirable  to  make  some  attempt  to 

encourage  arable  farming. 

Serums  The  difficulties  are  well  described  in  the  first  statute  of 

^^^'  Richard's  reign"  which  attempted  a  remedy.     "  The  servants 

and  labourers  will  not,  nor  by  a  long  season  would,  serve  and 

labour  without  outrageous  and  excessive  hire,  and   much 

more  than  hath  been  given  to  such  servants  and  labourers 

1  One  of  the  manorial  troubles  was  connected  with  repeated  trespass  of 
peasants  and  their  cattle  on  the  lord's  pasturage.  Court  BoU,  Staplefoid  Tawney» 
1882.    British  Musemn,  Add.  Charters,  28792. 

«  Mot  Pari.  IV.  60  b.  8  12  R.  n.  cc.  8—7. 
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in  any  time  past,  so  that  for  scarcity  of  the  said  Servants  a.d.  1877 
and  labourers,  the  husbands  and  land  tenants  may  not  ^ 
pay  their  rents  nor  unnethes  live  upon  their  lands  to  the 
great  damage  and  loss  as  well  of  their  lords  as  of  all 
the  Commons;  also  the  hires  of  the  said  servants  in  hus~ 
bandry  have  not  been  put  in  certainty  before  this  time." 
After  this  preamble  it  goes  on  to  fix  the  wages  for  different 
labourers,  and  to  ordain  penalties  on  those  who  gave  more 
than  the  regulation  rates,  while  it  also  lays  down  that 
artificers,  their  servants  and  apprentices,  should  be  '^  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  harvest,  to  cut,  gather  and  bring  in  the 
com." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  statute  plainly  recognises  o/lease- 
the  new  condition  of  affairs  where  tenants  were  the  principal  others, 
employers  of  labour ;  the  grievance  was  felt  by  them,  and 
only  by  the  manorial  lords  indirectly  as  it  touched  their  rents. 
Subsequent  clauses  throw  considerable  light  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  country ;  though  wages  were  comparatively 
high,  the  lot  of  a  rural  labourer  was  not  attractive,  and  a  Burai 
prohibition  was  introduced  agaiost  those  who  had  served  in  seSlmT^ 
agriculture  till  twelve  years  of  age,  being  subsequently 
apprenticed  to  a  trade  in  the  town ;  this  might  prevent  the 
supply  of  agricultural  labour  from  being  still  further  dimi- 
nished We  also  find  some  indication  of  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  rural  population,  not  only  for 
agricultural  but  for  military  reasons;  the  servants  and 
labourers  were  to  have  ''bows  and  arrows  and  use  the 
same  on  Sundays  and  Holy  days,  and  leave  all  playing  at 
tennis  or  football,  and  other  games  called  coits,  dice, 
casting  of  the  stone,  kailes  (Le.  skittles),  and  other  such 
importune  games."  The  prohibition  of  swords  and  daggers 
to  the  labourer  and  artificer,  **  but  in  time  of  war  for  defence 
of  the  realm  of  England,"  was  no  unnecessary  precaution 
when  there  were  so  many  disorderly  but  able-bodied  tramps, 
and  when  there  were  large  retinues  of  liveried  ru£Sans  ready 
to  maintain  a  quarrel*.  Bands  of  dis(5harged  soldiers  lurked 
in  the  woods  and  made  travelling  unsafe',  and  the  ''assemblies, 

1 1 B.  n.  c.  7. 

'^  Benton,  Fifteenth  Century^  186. 
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AJ>.  1377    conferences  and  conspiracies  "  of  labouring  folk  seemed  to  be 

1899.  ,  '■■  ... 

^^ '      fraught  ^ith  danger^  and  were  prohibited  in  the  first  Game 

Law,  T  mSlw 

JLD.  1890.     ^^^" 

Protective         There  are  two  other  points,  which  are  worth  noticing ;  in 

52^T'  subsequent  statutes  Edward  IIL  had  prohibited  the  export- 

Com         ation  of  com  to  any  foreign  port  but  Calais  and  to  Gascon}!;' ; 

^''       if  the  production  was  diminiBhed,  it  was  desirable  to  secure 

the  whole  harvest  for  the  use  of  English  subjects,  but  under 

▲.D.  1394.    Richard  II.  parliament  entered  upon  another  policy.     If  the 

prosperity  of  agriculture  was  to  be  assured  it  was  necessary 

that  the  farmer  should  have  a  good  market  for  the  com,  and 

Freedom  of  BO  at  the  request  of  the  Commons  the  king  ''granted  licence 

J^f*^*^    to  all  his  liege  people  of  the  realm  of  England  to  ship  and 

carry  com  out  of  the  said  realm  to  what  parts  that  please 

them  except  to  his  enemies'."    The  king's  council  appear  to 

have  interfered  frequently  and  to  have  rendered  this  law  a 

dead  letter,  but  this  statute  as  confirmed^  and  amended' 

A.D.  1437     under  Henry  VI.  may  be  certainly  taken  as  an  attempt  to 

keep  up  the  price  of  com  and  so  to  encourage  the  farmer  te 

carry  on  and  to  improve  tillage.    The  policy  thus  begun,  of 

affording  protection  to  native  tillage,  was  carried  still  &rther 

prohibition  Under  Edward  lY.     The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  League 

ing^Mrn.     "^^  taken  to  importing  com  in  considerable  quantities'  and 

in  1463  parliament  prohibited  the  importation   of  foreign 

grown  com,  when  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  port  to  which  it 

was  brought  did  not  exceed  6^.  8<2.  the  quarter^.     This  was 

deliberately  done  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the  labourers 

and  occupiers  of  husbandry  and  to  raise  the  price  of  com 

grown  within  the  realm. 

Poor  Law,        The  Statutes  of  this  reign  also  notice  the  existence  of  a 

1  18  B.  n.  8t  I.  c.  18.  "  Forasmnch  at  divers  Artiflcers,  Labourers,  Servants 
and  Qtooibb  keep  greybonnds  and  other  Do^s,  and  on  the  Holydays  when  good 
Christian  people  be  at  Chnrch  hearing  Divine  service  they  go  Hnnting  in  Parks, 
Warrens  and  Gonningries  of  Lords  and  others  to  the  very  great  Destmction  of  the 
saone  and  sometime  under  such  Goloor  they  make  their  Assemblies,  Conf  eronces 
and  Conspiracies  for  to  rise  and  disobey  their  Allegiance,"  laymen  with  less  than 
40s.  and  clergy  with  less  than  £10  a  year  are  not  to  keep  dogs  or  nse  ferrets,  heys, 
nets,  harepipes,  cords  or  other  engines  to  destroy  deer. 

>  84  Ed.  m.  c.  lao.  •  17  R.  11.  c.  7. 

*  IH.  VI.  c.  5.  «  IB  H.  VI.  c.  2. 

«  Worms,  La  Ligue  hanUaUque,  282.  7  8  Ed.  IV.  c.  2. 
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class  about  whom  there  was  to  be  an  immense  amount  of  a.d.  1877 

—1899 

legislation  in  later  times — the  impotent  poor ;  there  was  no 
intention  that  they  should  incur  the  penalties  which  were 
designed  for  the  sturdy  tramp  who  was  wandering  about 
with  no  testimonial  from  his  last  employer,  but  they  were 
to  stay  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  were  dwelling  at 
the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  the  statute S  ''and  if  the 
people  of  cities  or  other  towns  will  not  or  may  not  suffice 
to  find  them,  then  the  said  beggars  shall  draw  them  to  other 
towns  within  the  hundreds,  rape  or  wapentake,  or  to  the 
towns  where  they  were  bom,  within  forty  days  after  the 
proclamation  made,  and  there  shall  continually  abide  during 
their  lives."  There  is  a  certain  na^eti  in  the  sanguine  temr 
perament  of  legislators  who  thought  that  the  'settlement' 
of  the  impotent  poor  might  be  effected  once  for  all  in  six 
weeks ;  the  maintenance  of  the  impotent  was  of  course  left  to 
charity,  but  their  claims  were  not  always  sufficiently  borne 
in  mind.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  livings  were 
impropriated ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  when  this  was  done  a 
convenient  sum  should  be  set  aside  to  be  distributed  yearly 
to  the  poor  parishioners'. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  dealing  with  rural  problems,  the  Fint  signs 
parliament  of  Richard  initiated  several  very  important  lines  %^^ 
of  policy.  They  set  themselves  to  encourage  tillage  as  a 
permanent  employment,  and  began  the  Com  Laws,  and  in 
doing  so  they  had  a  regard  not  merely  to  the  need  of  food, 
but  to  the  military  strength  of  the  country  as  recruited  from 
the  rural  population.  Again  we  have  in  this  reign  the  first 
legislation  for  the  impotent  beggars  as  distinguished  from 
the  sturdy  tramp,  and  since  both  sides  of  the  problem  are 
attacked  we  may  consider  this  the  first  of  the  Poor  Laws ; 
the  idler  was  discouraged  by  the  Game  Law.  Like  the 
mercantilist  regulations  for  trade,  and  the  navigation  acts 
of  the  time,  they  are  mere  germs  from  which  a  whole 
elaborate  code  was  to  spring,  but  it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
Biotice  how  all  these  branches  of  social  legislation  have  their 
first  beginnings  during  this  reign. 

1  12  B.  n.  c.  7.  >  16  B.  n.  c  6. 
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III.    Commercial  Relationships. 

120.  It  is  commonly  said  that  Richard's  fSsdlure  to 
protect  English  shipping  alienated  the  merchants  from  his 
side,  and  indeed  that  his  deposition  was  directly  connected 
with  the  weakness  of  the  naval  force  of  the  realm,  since  a 
small  fleet  might  have  prevented  the  landing  of  Heniy  of 
Bolingbroke\  Be  this  as  it  may,  Richard's  successors  were 
more  careful  than  he  had  been  and  tried  with  but  little 
apparent  result  a  variety  of  expedients  for  giving  protection 
to  English  shipping  and  to  the  English  coasts. 

A  pitifiil  complaint  from  the  men  of  Scarborough  shows 
us  the  nature  of  the  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed;  their 
town  lying  open  to  the  sea  was  day  after  day  assailed  by 
Scots,  Frenchmen  and  Flemings  in  their  ships ;  and  though 
they  had  provided  a  barge  and  a  balinger  for  their  own 
protection,  they  were  unable  to  maintain  an  effective  defence 
without  help  in  manning  these  ships'.  Besides  the  attacks 
which  emanated  from  the  sailors  of  foreign  and  hostile 
nations,  there  were  organised  bands  of  outlaws,  known  as 
'  Rovers  of  the  Sea,'  who  pillaged  the  coasts  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI."  The  reprisals  of  one  trading  community  upon 
the  merchants  of  another,  though  a  serious  trading  risk, 
ought  not  to  be  confused  with  mere  plimdering — ^it  was  a 
rough  and  ready  way  of  obtaining  recovery  for  debts*. 

It  is  only  however  by  an  examination  of  the  separate 
histories  of  different  localities  that  we  get  any  real  idea  of 
the  frightful  extent  of  this  evil  along  all  our  coasts.  A^es 
Fasten  writes  in  1450  as  an  everyday  event  of  a  neighbour 
''  who  was  taken  with  enemies  walking  by  the  sea  side,''  and 
adds,  "  there  ben  ten  great  vessels  of  the  enemies :  God  give 

1  Macpherson,  Annals,  i.  610.  >  Rot.  Pad.  m.  162  (46). 

B  Rot.  Pad.  lY.  350  (42),  376  (29).  One  of  the  first  signs  of  the  rising  maritime 
importance  of  Holland  was  given  when  they  helped  to  clear  ont  a  nest  of  pirates 
from  Friesland.    Macpherson,  Annals^  i.  620. 

4  The  line  was  not  drawn  very  strictly  however.  The  commanders  of  vessels, 
who  gave  secnrity  for  their  good  conduct  according  to  treaty  engagements  with 
Britanny,  were  expected  to  refrain  from  attacking  Breton  vessels,  presomaUy 
nnder  all  circnmstances.    Bymer,  Fadera^  x.  804. 
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grace  that  the  sea  be  better  kept  than  it  is  now,  or  else  A.D.  1S99 
it  shall  be  a  perilous  dwelling  by  the  sea  coast\"  The 
marauders  seem  to  have  kidnapped  young  and  old* ;  we  can  a.d.  1442. 
well  believe  that  rural  districts  like  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paston  had  cause  for  alarm,  when  towns  like  Sandwich  and 
Southampton  were  burned,  and  London  and  Norwich  were 
forced  to  plan  means  of  defence'  with  booms  and  chains. 

Henry  IV.,  though  he  organised  a.  considerable  navy  in  Sd/^pro- 
1400  by  requisitioning  ships  from  the  nobles  and  the  towns*,  ^chcaus. 
did  not  attempt  the  diflScult  task  of  protecting  English  ship- 
ping. Probably  the  best  security  was  given  by  merchant 
vessels  sailing  together  as  a  fleet,  and  this  was  a  generally 
recognised  practice*.  But  Henry  attempted  to  organise  a  a.d.  1406. 
system  of  defence  rather  for  the  coasts  than  the  shipping, 
and  committed  this  duty  to  the  merchants  themselves  in 
letters  addressed  to  the  various  ports,  which  empowered 
them  to  take  three  shillings  on  every  cask  of  imported  wine, 
besides  other  payments  on  staple  exports  for  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  work*.  They  were  also  to  nominate  two 
admirals^  one  for  the  south  and  one  for  the  north,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  king  and  to  have  full  jurisdiction  in 
maritime  affairs,  as  well  as  power  of  organising  naval  forces 
whenever  it  was  necessary ;  but  a  brief  experience  seems  to 
have  shown  that  the  scheme  was  a  failure,  and  the  payments 
were  rescinded^  A  somewhat  similar  expedient  was  tried 
under  Henry  VI. :  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  Shrewsbury,  Wor-  a.d.  1458. 
cester,  and  Wiltshire  with  Lord  Sturton  were  appointed  to 
'keep  the  seas'  for  three  years;  a  grant  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  was  assigned  them  for  the  purpose   and  certain 

1  Paston  Letters,  1. 114.  a  20  H.  VI.  c.  1. 

■  Denton,  Fifieenth  Century,  pp.  87,  89. 

*  Bymer,  Fcedera,  vin.  127, 172. 

A  Cotton,  Abridgement,  548.  John  Shari>e  owner  of  a  yessel  called  the 
Christopher  of  Hnll,  complainant,  sheweth  that  the  same  Christopher  at  Bordeaux 
was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  Admirals  of  the  English  n&Yj  then  bound  for 
England,  and  how  that  all  the  English  Masters  were  sworn  before  the  Chief 
Officers  of  Bordeaux  not  to  depart  or  leave  the  said  Admiral  until  they  came  to 
England,  and  how  by  doing  the  contrary  the  said  ship  fully  freighted  was  taken  by 
the  enemy:  for  the  which  ship  and  goods  he  requireth  recompense  of  all  the  other 
ships.  « 

«  Bymer,  Foedera,  vm,  438.  7  Ibid.  vm.  489. 

8  n>id.  vm.  455. 
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A.D.  1399  towns  were  to  contribute  specified  loans,  on  the  security 
of  these  taxes,  for  their  immediate  equipment\  But  this 
attempt  was  also  dropped,  and  the  lords  were,  at  their  own 
request,  discharged  from  the  duty  I 
i^M^rity  It  is  indeed  difficult,  in  looking  back,  to  realise  that 
coaeu.  there  was  any  real  difference  as  to  the  actual  security 
afforded  in  any  part  of  this  period',  or  that  Richard's  reign 
was  marked  by  greater  losses  than  those  of  his  grandfather* 
and  his  successor.  The  expedients  of  the  Lancastrians  appear 
to  have  been  futile,  though  the  military  intercommunication 
with  France*,  especially  in  the  days  of  Henry  V.,  may  have 
afforded  a  greater  measure  of  safety  on  the  seas.  But  this 
was  a  very  passing  improvement,  for  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
we  find  all  the  old  complaints ;  the  people  on  the  coasts 
could  not  even  get  satisfaction  by  pillage,  for  their  enemies 
claimed  the  prizes  they  took  by  forged  letters  of  safe  conduct. 
It  appears  that  it  was  safer  for  '  neutrals'  to  send  their  goods 
in  foreign  ships,  as  they  were  less  likely  to  be  attacked,  and 
the  native  shipping — so  important  for  the  safety  of  the  realm — ' 

^  Cotton's  Ahridgementj  662. 

»  aid.  667. 

B  It  appears  however  that  the  tradition  of  the  English  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
had  not  become  altogether  a  dead  letter,  if  we  may  trust  the  complaint  alleged  on 
behalf  of  John  Willis,  a  poor  fisherman  of  Ostend,  who  was  carried  off  to  Hnll 
along  with  fifteen  companions  and  four  boys,  although  they  were  unarmed  and 
lowered  their  sail  as  soon  as  the  English  hailed  them:  the  incident  is  traditionally 
interpreted  as  a  sort  of  salute.    Bymer,  Fadera^  vm.  277.  . 

<  See  above,  p.  278. 

s  Henry  V.  had  in  1417  a  fleet  consisting  of  six  large  vessels,  eight  barges  and 
ten  balingers  (Nicolas,  Agincourt^  App.  p.  21). 

A  good  deal  of  interesting  information  on  the  state  of  the  arts  in  England  is  to 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  Henry  V.'s  preparations  for  his  French  campaigns. 
There  was  a  great  gathering  of  craftsmen  to  wait  for  the  king;  tents  (Bymer, 
Fo&dera^  ix.  200),  bows  (224),  carts  (248),  horse  shoes  and  nails  (250),  arrows  (436), 
guns  (642),  are  all  to  be  provided.  Ships  were  to  be  hired  in  HoUand  and  Zealand 
(216),  and  impressed  from  English  ports;  seamen  were  to  be  got  to  man  them: 
carpenters  and  masons,  presumably  for  malring  engines  of  attack  (261),  and  sur- 
geons (262  and  863),  were  to  accompany  the  expedition :  while  bacon  (437)  and 
all  sorts  of  other  victnab  were  to  be  provided  (224).  For  ready  money  he  seems 
to  have  had  recourse  to  pawning  the  Crown  jewels  (284),  and  to  tiying  to  raise 
loans,  though  without  much  success  (499  and  814).  The  regulations  made  for  the 
good  government  of  Normandy,  providing  for  uniform  weights  and  measures,  and 
coinage  (738),  the  repression  of  unfair  dealing  by  soldiers  and  merchants  (728, 759), 
and  confirmation  of  former  possessions  and  privileges,  show  Si  t«al  effort  to  govern 
the  conquered  country  welL 
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was  much  dificouraired\  It  is  also  curious  to  note  how  the  AJD.  1899 
firet  attempt  at  remedying  a  crying  evU  only  seemed  to 
aggravate  the  mischief:  the  issue  of  letters  of  safe  conduct 
prevented  the  men  on  the  English  coasts  from  getting  redress 
by  taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  while  they  did 
not  serve  to  secure  any  immunity  from  danger. 

Heniy  Y,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  one  change  of  ^to- 
permanent  value,  for  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement        "^* 
of  English  ships,  in  imitation  of  the  large  vessels  of  the 
Genoese ;  three  ships  of  unwonted  size  were  turned  out  from 
the  docks  at  Southampton  and  were  called  respectively  the 
Trimty^  the  OrcLce  de  Dieu  and  the  Holy  Okost;  twenty  years 
afterwEurds  the  gloiy  of  this  achievement  was  still  celebrated*. 
Private  merchants  also  showed  great  enterprise  in  this  way ; 
John  Tavemer  of  Hull  built  a  great  carack  and  received  a.d.  1449. 
substantial  encouragement  by  being  exempted  from  the  law 

1  '*  Whereas  poor  Merchants  of  the  King  of  this  Beafan  daily  he  rohbed  by  the 
King's  Enemies,  npon  the  Sea,  and  in  divers  Biyers  and  Ports  within  the  said  Beahn, 
of  their  Ships,  Goods  and  Merchandises,  of  great  Biohes,  and  their  Bodies  taken 
and  imprisoned  with  great  Duress,  and  put  to  great  Fines  and  Bansoms,  and  the 
King's  poor  Subjects  dwelling  nigh  the  Sea  Coasts  taken  oat  of  their  own  Honsee, 
with  their  Chattels  and  Infants  upon  Land,  and  carried  by  the  said  Enemies  where 
it  please  them,  which  Mischief  come  by  reason  that  the  said  Merchantsbedisoonrsged 
with  Force  and  Puissance  of  Ships  and  of  People  defensible  to  keep  the  Sea  and 
the  Coasts  of  the  same,  for  that  the  Ships,  Goods  and  Merchandises  by  them  taken 
from  the  said  King's  Enemies,  be  sometimes  claimed  by  the  King's  Enemies,  by 
Colour  of  Safe  Condncts  not  dnly  purchased,  nor  of  Becord  enrolled,  so  that  the 
King's  Subjects  may  haye  Notice  of  them,  and  sometimes  be  daimed  by  Merchant 
Strangers  of  the  King's  Amity,  to  be  belonging  to  them,  hy  Colonr  of  false  Wit- 
nesses of  their  Nation  and  by  Letters  of  Marque,  and  Charters  Party  by  them 
counteif eited,  and  by  such  Proofs  upon  such  Claims  be  restored  to  the  same 
Goods  and  Merchandises  often  taken  in  Ships  and  Yessels  belonging  to  the  King's 
Enemies,  and  the  King's  said  Subjects  put  to  great  Yexation,  and  Loss  of  their  own 
Gk>od8,  whereby  the  said  Enemies  be  greatly  enriched,  and  their  Nayy  strongly 
increased,  and  the  Nayy  and  Merchandise  of  the  said  Bealm  of  our  Lord  the  King 
greatly  diminished.... Our  said  Lord  the  King  considering  the  Premisses,  and  that 
if  People  of  the  King's  Amity  he  feared  and  discouraged  to  freight  the  Ships  and 
Yessels  of  the  King's  Enemies  and  Adyersaries,  their  Nayy  in  time  to  come  will  be 
decreased  and  diminished,  and  the  Nayy  of  the  King's  Subjects  increased  and 
enlarged  "—it  was  proyided  that  all  Letters  of  Safe  Conduct  should  be  yoid  unless 
th^  had  been  enrolled  in  Chancery,  and  that  Goods  taken  from  Enemies'  ships 
which  had  not  such  letters  should  be  lawful  prize.    SO  H.  YL  o.  1. 

This  preamUe  throws  an  instmctiye  light  on  the  ncgotiatioDS  with  the 
Hansards  as  to  the  damage  they  had  suifered,  and  as  to  the  course  taken  by 
the  English  Ambassadors  in  requiring  dear  proofs  of  the  wrongs  done,  and  in 
cutting  down  the  amounts  claimed. 

s  LiUlU  of  English  Folyeye  in  Politieid  Songst  n.  199. 
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AJ>.  1899   of  the  8taple\  and  William  Canyng^  owned  2,853  tons  of 
"  shipping,  among  which  was  one  vessel  of  900  tons  burden*. 

Similar  endeavours  were  being  made  in  '  other  countries ; 
it  was  during  this  century  that  the  large  herring  busses, 
which  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Adam  Smith,  first 
appeared  in  English  waters';  and  large  ships  capable  of 
Aj>.  1446.  holding  two  hundred  passengers  were  now  built,  and  went 
on  regular  voyages  in  the  suihiner  season,  with  pilgrims  who 
desired  to  visit  the  shrine  of  S.  James  at  CompoBtella^  It 
is  of  course  difficult  for  us  to  estimate  the  precise  amount 
of  the  progress  that  was  now  made,  but  it  is  well  worth 
noting  as  an  important  effort ;  these  improvements  in  ship- 
building enabled  Englishmen  to  send  out  fleets  that  were 
fit  to  be  employed  in  voyages  of  discovery  under  the  Tudors. 
Nwoigaiion  While  this  direct  encouragement  to  the  building  of  ships 
may  be  regarded  as  a  new  departure  the  older  and  indirect 
methods  were  not  forgotten,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
drop,  and  the  navigation  policy  was  somewhat  in  abeyance^ ; 
a  navigation  act  veiy  similar  to  those  of  Richard  II.  was 
passed  in  1463*;  but  it  was  only  temporary  and  it  appears 
to  have  expired  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  not  to  have 
been  renewed. 
Oom-  121.    The  growth  of  English  commerce  at  this  time  is 

treatiea.  shown  by  evidence  of  another  kind,  for  we  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  commercial  treaties.  Some  of  these  like  the 
agreements  with  Burgundy'  and  with  Britanny*  had  special 

.      1  Fadera,  zi.  258. 

>  William  of  Worcester's  Itinerary  (DaUaway),  p.  114.  But  it  is  not  dear  that 
they  were  English  built ;  for  it  is  stated  as  a  grieTance  in  1442  {Bot.  Pari.  v.  64, 
No.  89)  that  Englishmen  were  prevented  from  buying  or  building  ships  in  Prussia 
and  the  Hanse  towns.  The  largest  ship  of  which  we  hear  at  this  time  in  English 
waters  was  one  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sweden  which  was  of  1000  tons. 
Bymer,  FcRdera^  zi.  864. 

'  Macpherson,  i.  681. 

A  Jnsserand,  EnglUh  Wayfaring  Life,  867.  Bymer,  Foedera,  x.  896,  401,  667, 
ZI.  77. 

s  Schanz,  HandeUpolitikf  i.  868.  Henry  TV.  was  asked  to  confiscate  foreign 
ships  and  reinforce  the  nayigatiqn  act  of  Richard  II.,  but  he  took  no  active-  steps 
{BoL  Fori.  m.  144,  No.  158),  and  no  navigation  act  was  passed  onder  Heoiy  V. 
or  Henry  VI. 

•  8  Ed.  IV.  c.  1. 

7  See  the  elaborate  treaty  for  one  year.    Bymer,  vm.  469. 

*  RymeTt  Fcedera,  vm.  490. 
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reference  to  the  hostilities  between  England  and  France ;  AJ>.  w»' 
but  others  were  of  a  more  general  character,  and  show  that " 
direct  trade  was  extending  to  wider  limits.  An  agreement 
for  the  security  of  the  subjects  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
was  made  between  England  and  Castile  in  1403,  by  which 
freedom  was  given  to  them  to  go  and  stay  for  a  time  and 
return  with  their  goods,  in  safety  both  on  land  and  8ea\ 
There  was  a  similar  agreement  with  the  king  of  Portugal, 
though  it  had  not  prevented  the  capture  by  English  subjects 
of  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  natives  of  Portugal',  and 
neither  treaty  makes  it  clear  that  English  merchants 
actually  visited  the  Peninsula  at  that  time. 

To  the  north  of  the  continent  of  Europe  they  certainly  iferdUmi 
traded;  but  English  merchants  in  Prussia  and  the  Hanse    T^^* 
towns  found  themselves  .at  a  disadvantage  and  exposed  to     | 
loss,  because  there  was  no  proper  authority  to  regulate  their 
officers  and  settle  disputes  among  them';  they  elected  a 
governor  whose  authority  was  confirmed  by  Richard  in  1391. 
Subsequently  Henry  IV.  empowered*  the  merchants  trading  Pnudtm 
in  those  parts  to  meet  together  and  elect  governors  who 
should  not  only  have  authority   in   quarrels  which  arose 
■among  the  English  themselves,  but  should  have  power  to 
arrange  disputes  between  English  and  foreign  merchants  and 
to  secure  redress  for  any  injury  that  might  be  done  them  in 
foreign  parta     This  was  in   1404,  and    three  years  later 
similar  privileges  were  granted  on  precisely  similar  grounds  j 
to  the  English  merchants  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant  and 
Flanders^,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark*.     These  documents  are  of  considerable  interest  as  ^^- 1^^- 
they  are  among  the  earliest  instances  of  the  formation  of  or- 
ganisations of  English  merchants  for  mutual  protection  in  the 
prosecution  of  trade'.     In  the  formation  of  these  companies 
there  is  no  close  analogy  with  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple, 
though  they  were  a  trading  association^  as  they  were  prima- 

1  Bymer,  Fadera,  vm.  812.  >  Ibid.  ym.  929. 

8  n>id.  vn.  698.  *  Ibiiym.  860. 

»  nrid.  vm.  464.  «  Ibid.  vni.  611. 

7  The  preyions  protection  afforded  by  treaty  (Hakliiyt«  Voyages,  i.  150)  had 
not  proTed  effectoal,  and  for  a  time  trading  relations  were  snspended. 

6  The  earlier  organisations  of  Staple  Merchants  such  as  those  of  which  we 
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A^1899  rily  concerned  with  one  great  source  of  revenue  and  carried  on 
their  transactions  in  a  town  that  belonged  to  England\    But 

Merchant    Jn  the  arranfifoments  now  made  we  have  the  irerms  of  the 

tureri.  Prussian  Company  and  other  great  companies  trading  within 
specified  limits ;  of  these  the  East  India  Company  attained 
the  greatest  importance.  But  one  great  company  did  trace 
their  actual  origin  as  a  body  of  traders  to  a  charter  granted 
by  Henry  lY.  though  they  claimed  to  have  a  still  older 
history.  The  Brotherhood  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury'  had 
given  rise  to  the  Mercers  Company  founded  under  Edward 
in.,  and  in  14!07'  an  offshoot  of  that  Livery  Company 
was  incorporated  as  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers. 
They  were  the  great  rivals  of  the  Hanse  League,  and  though 
primarily  a  London  Company  they  appear  to  have  had 
affiliated  branches  ux  Exeter  and.  Newca8tle\  The  prime 
object  of  these  companies  was  to  secure  judicial  facilities  for 
their  members  in  foreign  places ;  but  they  also  had  much  to 
do  with  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  they  laid  down  rules 
which  were  intended  to  keep  the  members  firom  reckless 
trading,  and  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  spoiling  the 
market  for  English  goods.    In  the  later  history  of   the 

A.D.  1600.  Merchant  Adventurers  we  hear  much  of  a  'stint'  or  limit 
assigned  to  each  member  according  to  his  standing  in  the 
Company,  and  which  restricted  the  number  of  cloths  he 
might  export  in  each  year^    Similarly  the  regulations  for 

read  in  the  time  of  Edward  n.,  and  the  organisation  of  the  staplers  at  Bruges 
in  1359  (see  Appendix  C),  are  mnch  more  nearly  parallel  to  these  new  com- 
panies.  The  action  of  the  staplers  in  regulating  trade  is  alluded  to  in  a  complaint 
which  came  before  Parliament  in  1442,  and  exposed  the  mischiefs  which  aocnied 
from  the  Staplers'  Ordinance  of  partition.  The  merchants  were  obliged  **to  leave 
their  Merchandises  of  Woll  and  WoUfell,  because  they  may  not  be  mlers  of  their 
owen  goodes/'  and  others  who  oonld  not  "abide  the  strei^^t  role  of  the  saide 
partition,"  had  taken  to  smuggling  wool  out  of  the  country,  and  defrauded  the 
king  of  his  regular  customs.    JRot.  Pari.  v.  64  (88). 

1  From  the  time  of  Bichard  n.  till  1568  the  staple  was  fixed  at  Calais.  Qross, 
OUd  Merchant,  1. 141.  It  was  primarily  a  'fiscal  organ'  though  also  subserving 
trading  purpqses.    Ibid.  144. 

s  12  Henry  VII.  c  6. 

B  Bymer,  Tm.  464.  *  Gross,  OUd  Merchant,  1. 158. 

0  To  the  end  that  those  which  are  traders  may  be  equally  and  iodiiferently 
cared  and  soried  for,  and  that  the  wealthie  and  richer  sort  with  their  great  purses 
may  not  engrosse  the  whole  Commoditie  into  their  owne  hands,  and  so  some  have 
all  and  some  never  a  whit,  there  is  a  stint  and  reasonable  portion  allotted,  and  set 
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the  trade  of  Bristol,  as  re-issued  ander  William  CaDjmges,  AJD.  1899 

A.D.  1467. 


pre-suppose  that  there  should  be  a  '  ruled  price '  for  each  of 


the  chief  commodities  of  trade,  and  that  no  merchant  should 
sell  below  it,  unless  he  was  in  difficulties  and  the  wardens  of 
the  company  had  failed  to  '  provide  a  remedy '  afber  three 
days'  notice  \ 

Ptovision  for  the  protection  of  English  merchants  could  OomuU, 
also  be  made  by  the  appointment  of  foreign  consuls.    The 
Italian  cities  had  accredited  such  agents  long  before  this 
time,  but  the  appointment  in   1485  of  Lorenzo  Strozzi,  a     ^^ 
Florentine,  to  be  En^ish  Consul  at  Pisa  appears  to  be  the    ^  ' 
first  instance  recorded  of  an  official  being  empowered  to 
discharge  such  duties  for  Englishmen  in  the  Mediterranean*. 
Possibly  his  duties  were  not  very  arduous  at  first,  for  it 
appears  irom  the  terms  of  the  appointment  that  English 
merchants  were    intending  to  trade  there,  and  that  the 
experience  of  other  nations  showed  that  the  existence  of 
such  an  officer  would  prove  an  inducement  to  them  to 
undertake  direct  voyages  to  Italy. 

In  the  north  however  Englishmen  were  really  pushing  i^tvo^ry 
their  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  brought  into  Han$Qird§. 
difficulties  with  more  than  one  of  their  neighbours.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Hansards  found  that 
their  monopoly  of  the  Baltic  trade  was  threatened;   the 
Danes  had  always  opposed  them,  and  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Margaret  the   Danish  influence  became    dominant 
over  the  whole    Scandinavian  peninsula'.     There  was  noA.D.  id97. 
immediate  breach  with  the  Hansards,  but  they  complained 
that  they  were  un£Edrly  treated  by  the  Danish  officials  in 
various  ports  and  open  war  was  carried  on  in  the  time  of 
Eric     The  great  Norwegian  staple  town  of  Bergen  suffered 
severely  during  this  struggle ;  a  corsair  firom  Wismar  attacked  a.i>.  14S9. 
and  destroyed  it,  and  the  English  merchants  who  resided 
there  were  massacred\    They  had  been  in  a  more  fEtvoured 
position  than  the  Hansards,  and  were  thus  specially  obnoxious 

by  an  ftncient  order  and  manner  what  qnantitie  either  at  onoe  or  by  the  yere 
every  man  may  ship  oat  or  transport  whieh  he  is  not  to  go  beyond  nor  exceed. 
J.  Wheeler  (Secretary  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers),  TreatUe  of  Commerce^  67. 

1  Barrett,  Hittory  of  Bristol,  179.  «  Rymer,  Fcsdera,  m.  270. 

s  Worms,  La  Ligue  han$SaHque,  189.  ^  Ibid.  144^ 
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AJ>.  1899    to  their  rivals.    On  the  whole  however  English  merchants 

"  gained  by  the  struggle  between  the  Danes  and  the  Hansards; 

they  were  able  to  open  up  communications  with  Prussia, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Teutonic  knights  \  and 
thus  the  monopoly  which  the  Hansards  had  enjoyed  in  the 
Baltic  was  completely  broken  down.     Even  by  .the  treaty  of 

A.D.  1470.  Utrecht,  in  which  Edward  IV.  was  forced  to  treat  the 
Hansards  with  special  indulgence',  the  right  of  the  English 
to  trade  in  the  Baltic  was  preserved,  and  the  position  of 
Eku9tland  merchants  who  traded  with  Prussia  was  rendered 
more  secure,  on  paper,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
gained  much  practically. 

Though  the  rulers  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark  were 
willing  to  encoiuage  the  merchants  of  England  and  Holland 
in  preference  to  the  Hansards,  and  in  order  to  break  down 
their  monopoly,  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  brook 
interference  in  the  regions  where  they  had  themselves  en- 

Trade  with  joyed  an  exclusive  trade.    Iceland  was  their  chief  depend- 
^  ency  and  they  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  fur  trade  for 

their  sole  benefit,  and  also  to  keep  their  fishing  rights  on 
the  north  and  western  coasts  inviolate.  The  English  had 
long  carried  on  a  clandestine  trade  with  Iceland;  they 
preferred  to  deal  direct  with  that  island  and  were  not 
content  to  frequent  the  royal*  staple  at  Bergen  cmd  abide 
by  the  regulations  which  governed  transactions  there'.! 
The  king  endeavoured  to  enforce  his  rules  and  confiscated 
the  goods  of  English  merchants  throughout  his  dominions — 
a  step  which  caused  general  consternation,  for  as  there  were 
no  Danes  trading  to  England  it  was  impossible  to  make 
reprisals\  Our  seamen  continued  to  carry  on  the  contraband 
trade  with  Iceland  under  various  excuses^  and  in  1476  they 
ravaged  Iceland  and  slew  the  royal  bailiff  there.     Such  open 

I  WomiB,  La  Ligue  hantiatiquet  160. 

•  ^ee  bdow,  p.  878.  "  8  H.  VI.  o.  2. 

*  10  H.  VL'  c.  8.  In  some  preyious  qoarrels  the  Hanaards  at  Boston  had 
been  held  responsible.    Rymer,  vm.  684,  701,  786,  xz.  825.    See  above,  p.  290. 

ft  John,  one  of  the  Icelandic  bishops  who  was  afraid  to  go  and  get  installed, 
deputed  John  M«j,  Captain  of  the  Katharine  of  London,  to  go  and  inspect  thft 
temporaMties  of  his. see.  Bichard  Waston,  a  stook.fishmonger,  was  also  con- 
cerned in  this  Yoyage.  ^ymer,  x.  645 ;  see  also  682  and  762. 
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defiance  was  promptly  met  by  their  expulsion  from  Bergen  aj>.  1999 
and  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  their  Hanseatic  rivals  for  the 
time\ 

122.  The  disabilities  to  which  Englishmen  were  liable  AUen 
in  foreign  parts  reacted  on  the  position  of  foreigners  in  inEngUmd, 
England.  King  Henry  IV.  was  forced  to  call  pointed  atten* 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  privileges  granted  to  the  men  of 
the  Hanse  Towns  had  been  accorded  to  them  on  the  express 
condition  that  English  merchants  abroad  should  receive 
similar  treatment  in  Germany*.  But  negotiations  were 
always  complicated  by  the  fact  that  reprisals  were  con- 
stantly going  on,  from  both  sides;  and  the  main  business 
was  not  so  much  to  arrange  the  footing  on  which  merchants 
might  trade,  as  to  settle  the  large  claims  for  redress  which 
were  put  in  by  the  merchants  of  different  trading  towlis. 
The  practice  of  reprisal  and  the  existence  of  organised  bands 
of  pirates  have  been  spoken  of  above' ;  but  much  additional 
information  may  be  drawn  fix)m  the  accounts  of  the  two 
serious  attempts  that  were  made  to  settle  outstanding 
grievances. 

Tedious  negotiations  began  in  1403  whenWilliam  Esturmy,  iregoHa- 
Ejught,  and  John  Edngton,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  were  sentj^^. 
from  the  court  of  parliament  at  Coventry,  "  very  slightly  in- 
formed^"  as  royal  ambassadors  to  treat  about  the  "  injuries 
unjustly  offered''  on  both  sides.     Each  town  makes  its  plaint 
in  turn,   and  the  ambassadors  endeavoured  to  cut  down 
exorbitant  demands.   The  chief  complaint  against  the  English 
came  from  the  Livonians  who  had  had  three  ships  ''unjustly"  Claims 
robbed  and  rifled  by  the  English  in  July  1404 ;  they  valued  E^iuk. 
the  ships  and   goods  at  £8037.  lis.  id.  but  the  English 
ambassadors  reduced  the  claim  to  £7498.  ISs.  10|(2.    It  was 
also  alleged  that  in  the  affair  the  English  had  caused  "  250 
men  veiy  barbarously  to  be  drowned,  of  whom  some  were 
noble  and  others  honourable  personages,  and  the  rest  common 

1  WanoB,  La  Ligue  hanaioHque,  152. 

*  Rymer,  Ftedera,  vm.  112.  Bichard  II.  had  niade  an  ezprees  stipulation  "of 
their  aiding*  oonnciling,  and  comforting"  Englishmen  abroad.  Rot,  Pari.  ni. 
62  (6). 

>  pp.  278,  966.  *  Haklnyt,-  Vo^ageSt  1. 154* 
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merchantB  and  marineTs/'  in  respect  to  whom  the  English 
agreed  that  the  "  said  sovereign  lord  the  king  should  of  his 
great  piety  vouchsafe  effectually  to  devise  some  convenient 
and  wholesome  remedy  for  the  souls  of  such  persons  as 
were  drowned."  The  people  of  Hamburg  claimed  9117 
nobles  and  after  due  examination  there  was  promised  restitu«* 
tion  to  the  sum  of  416  nobles ;  to  the  men  of  Bremen,  who 
claimed  4414  nobles,  no  satis&ction  was  promised ;  and  the 
claims  from  Stralsund,  Lubeck,  Oreifewald  and  Eampen  were 
greatly  reduced  Some  matters  were  deferred  till  additional 
evidence  could  be  procured,  and  English  goods  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  were  to  be  counted  as  an  offset 

The  chief  claims  on  the  English  side  were  against  the 
citizens  of  Wismar  and  Rostock  who  in  the  ten  preceding 
years  had  committed  robberies  on  ships  from  Newcastle, 
Hull  (five  complaints),  York  (two),  London  (two),  Colchester, 
Yarmouth  (five),  Norwich,  Clee  (six),  Wiveton  (six),  Lynn 
(seven).  The  most  serious  charge  was  from  the  people  of 
Lyim  they  had  a  mercantile  settlement  consisting  of  twenty 
houses  at  Bergen  in  Norway;  this  town  was  attacked  by 
the  men  from  Wismar  and  Bostock  and  burnt ;  the  English 
merchants  lost  their  houses  and  goods,  and  had  to  ransom 
their  persons  at  an  expense  of  £181 5  \  It  was  further 
averred  by  the  English  ambassadors  that  these  were  not 
the  mere  acts  of  individuals,  but  that  the  whole  towns  were 
implicated  in  these  outrages,  since  the  men  were  ''hired 
thereunto  at  the  expenses  and  charges  of  the  common 
societies  of  the  cities  aforesaid,  and  that  the  inhabitigits  of 
every  household  in  the  aforesaid  cities  (each  man  according 
to  his  ability)  wittingly  and  purposely  set  forth  one,  two 
or  more  men  for  the  same  expedition/'  Eventually  king 
Henry  agreed  to  pay'  the  sum  of  5308  nobles. 

When  the  question  of  damages  is  thus  set  aside  we  may 
see  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  grievances  on  each  side. 
The  Hansards  complained  chiefly  of  the  way  in  which  the 


1  Hakluyt,  Voyageat  z.  169. 

s  Bymer,  Fadera^  ym.  601.  It  is  eepeciaUy  stipolated  that  tlie  payment 
should  be  by  bills  and  not  niade  in  bullion,  except  a  reasonable  smn  for  the 
ambassador's  expenses. 
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customers  performed  their  duties  at  different  ports ;  charging  a  J>.  ib89 
customs  twice  over,  or  charging  at  illegal  rates,  and  claimed 
the  privileges  of  their  ancient  charters.  The  English  com- 
plained that  the  Hansards  would  not  deal  with  their 
merchants,  and  had  carried  this  boycotting  so  £Gur  as  almost 
to  starve  some  of  them ;  they  had  not  only  made  unreason- 
able regulations  themselves,  but  had  procured  the  passing  of 
similar  laws  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  was  also  urged  that 
they  had  infringed  their  privUeges  in  London;  they  were 
accused  of  allowing  strangers,  who  were  not  members  of  their 
society,  to  ''colour"  their  ''goods  and  merchandise  under 
their  company^"  and  so  had  diminished  the  king's  custom. 
This  had  been  done  so  commonly  for  twenty  years  past, 
both  .by  the  general  council  and  particular  cities,  that  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  could  not  easily  be  calculated.  The  loosa.  ] 
organisation  of  the  Hanse  League  rendered  it  veiy  difficult 
.to  checkfrauds  of  this  kind,  and  the  English  ambassadors 
demanded  a  declaration  in  writing  as  to  "what  and  what 
manner  of  territories,  cities,  towns,  villages  or  companies  they  y 

be,  for  which  the  said  society  challengeth  and  pretendeth  \  1/ 
that  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  privileges  granted  unto  their  y^K 
merchants."  /n 

One  result  of  these  negotiations  was  a  new  effort  to  put  Arrange- 
down,  'unjust'  robberies  by  sea;  it  was  agreed  that  when  redress^ 
anything  was  taken  by  English  pirates  from  Prussian  subjects 
and  carried  to  England,  the  governors  of  the  various  ports 
should  be  bound  on  sole  report  or  probable  suspicion  to  arrest 
and  keep  the  goods  in  safe  custody  to  be  restored  to  their 
owners ;  and  if  they  omitted  to  do  so  they  were  themselves 
bound  to  recompense  the  losses ;  a  delay  in  executing  justice 
or  re-imbursing  the  pillaged  merchants,  was  to  be  met  by 
the  arrest  of  English  goods  in  Prussian  towns.  Such  limita- 
tion of  reprisal,  so  that  it  became  the  final  remedy  when 
legal  processes  failed,  was  a  real  step  in  advance. 

Still  more  important  negotiations  were  carried  on  in  the  PoUHcoL 
time  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  confirmed  ^ofthe 
by  the  king  in   1474.    The   Hansards  then  secured  very '^^"**"^' 
favourable  terms,  which  were  wrung  from  Edward  IV.  some- 

}  HaUnyt,  >•  174. 
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AD.  1899    what  against  his  will,  for  he  desired  to  stand  well  with  the 
"  city  merchants ;  but  the  Hansards  had  come  to  his  aid  at  the 

crisis  of  his  fortunes  and  he  did  not  dare  to  resist  their 
demands.  When  in  1470  Warwick  secured  French  support 
for  the  cause  of  Margaret  and  the  Lancastrians,  the  Hanse 
towns,  with  some  exceptions,  felt  called  upon  to  interfere ;  if 
French  influence  came  to  dominate  in  London,  there  was  little 
hope  that  their  privileges  would  be  respected,  and  they  gave 
substantial  assistance  to  Edward  who  landed  at  Ravenspur 
and  carried  all  before  him\  Four  years  later  he  had  to  pay 
the  price  for  their  aid,  and  the  Hiinsards  were  able  to  secure 
unusually  &vourable  terms;  they  were  to  have  absolute 
possession  of  three  &ctories,  the  Oildhalla  Teutonica,  or 
Steelyard  in  London,  the  Steelyard  in  Boston,  and  another  in 
Ljnm*.  Besides  this  they  were  credited  with  a  sum  of 
£10,000  in  satisfaction  for  injuries  done  them ;  this  sum  was 
not  to  be  paid,  but  deducted  from  the  customs  as  they  accrued. 
Various  important  privileges  were  confirmed  to  them,  and 
they  secured  the  right  of  selling  Rhenish  wines  by  retail'. 
This  agreement  probably  marks  the  highest  point  of  success 
to  which  the  Hanse  merchants  attained  in  their  dealings  with 
this  country;  the  settlement  in  London  had  flourished  for 
}  more  than  four  hundred  years,  but  their  monopoly  of  the 
Baltic  trade  was  already  broken.  So  far  as  their  position 
in  England  was  concerned  their  decline  and  fall  was  sin- 
gularly rapid,  and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  ancient 
Steelyard  was  altogether  deserted. 
Nature  of  123.  Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  evidence 
^ti^  which  shows  that  Englishmen  were  beginning  during  the 
fifteenth  century  to  visit  Italy  for  commercial  purposes ;  and 
we  have  also  some  fuller  information  in  regard  to  the  trade 
which  was  carried  on  by  Italians  with  this  country.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  they  originally  settled  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  north,  with  the  view  of  collecting  and  trans- 
mitting papal  taxation^;  but  as  we  have  seen  this  view  must 

1  On  the  whole  incident  compare  B.  Paoli,  Die  Haltung'  der  ffansestddte  m 
den  Rosenkriegen  in  Hansische  QeschichtMdtt.  (1875),  75 — 105. 
«  Ryiher,  Fcedera,  xi.  796. 
>  Ibid.  zi.  799.  «      «  8chBD2,  Eng.  Handeltpolitik,  i.  ill. 
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be  correctedS  for  there  is  evidetice  that  fix)m  a  very  early  aj).  law 
time  the  Florentines  were  also  engaged  in  procuring  raw 
wool  for  the  manii£etcturers  in  their  Own  city.  Itt  1284  three 
Italian  merchants  wrote  from  London  to,  acquaint  their 
principals  with  the  arrangements  they  had  made  for  pro- 
curing wool  regularly  from  various  monastic  establishments ; 
and  a  list  survives  from  the  year  1315  of  nearly  two  hundred 
ecclesiastical  houses  in  England  and  Scotland  which  furnished 
the  Florentines  with  this  article  ^  The  fact  that  the  p^pal 
agents  were  also  engaged  in  an  export  trade  goes  far  to 
explain  how  it  was  possible  for  England  to  meet  the  continual 
drain  of  papal  taxation ;  as  the  wool  trade  declined  it  became 
more  necessary  to  insist  on  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange  in 
this  business,  for  the  wool-merchants  would  prefer  to  export 
raw  material  when  they  could. 

The  first  Florentine  merchants  settled  in  England  were  Florence, 
occupied  in  transmitting  money's  worth  to  Italy  and  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  bankers  in  England :  the  Fres- 
cobaldi,  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  with  whom  Edward  III.  had  such 
large  transactiona  He  was  not  the  only  royal  defaulter  of  the 
time^  and  the  disasters  which  attended  the  banking  houses 
appear  to  have  reacted  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Tuscan  city 
itself*.  The  development  of  the  cloth  trade  in  England  may 
have  interfered  Somewhat  with  their  chief  exports,  but  in  so 
fiur  as  the  laws  against  the  export  of  bullion  were  enforced, 
especially  those  of  Richard  II.,  their  business  must  have  been 
principally  that  of  negotiating  bills  of  exchange ;  these  were 
probably  liquidated  partly  through  transmission  of  English 
wool  overland  to  Italy,  and  partly  at  the  great  fairs  of 
Champagne^  In  the  fifteenth  century  however  a  direct  ^ 
maritime  trade  had  sprung  up,  and  their  great  galleys 
brought  'things  of  complacence'  to   London,  while  their 

^  An  importation  of  spices  fto.  is  at  least  implied  in  the  language  about  the 
YtaUid  under  aj>.  1260  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Maycre  and  Sherifa,  De  antiqvds 
UgtfiuB  Liber  (Camden  Soo.)f  US. 

*  8.  L..Penizzi,  Storia  del  eommercio  et  dei  banehieri  di  Firenze,  70. 
s  Bobert  of  Sicily.    Penuszi,  Storia,  461. 

^  8.  L.  Perozzi,  Storia,  457.  ... 

•  A.  Beer,  AUgtmeine  Geechichte  dee  WdUumdds^  i.  221.  Boiuqnelot  in  Mim. 
de  V^eadhni^  dee  Inseriptions,  n.  series,  ▼.  ii.  127. 
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A.D.1899  merchants  throve  by  their  business  relations  with  the 
Netherlands\ 

Genoa^  The  original  connexion  with  the  Genoese  was  of  a  dif- 

ferent character.  Richard  I.  had  established  relations  with 
them,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  preserve  friendly  ties  with 
the  Ligurian  republic*.  They  took  the  same  impartial  in- 
terest in  the  maritime  struggles  of  the  fourteenth  century 
as  the  Swiss  did  in  military  operations  at  a  later  time,  for 
they  were  always  ready  to  supply  mercenary  ships  of  war. 
In  1316  King  Robert  the  Bruce  hired  some  galleys  from 
Genoese  citizens  to  be  used  against  England,  and  Edward  11., 
into  whose  hands  some  letters  about  the  transaction  had 
fallen,  complained  of  this  infraction  of  the  ancient  amity  with 
the  Republic ;  while  a  few  months  later  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  similar  assistance  for  himself.  Edward  III.  was  at 
great  pains  to  court  their  friendship*  and  to  disarm  their 
hostility*.  As  French  influence  over  Genoa  increased  there 
was  a  breach  of  the  friendly  relations  with  England*.  This 
was  a  matter  of  regret  on  other  grounds,  as  the  Genoese 
had  opened  up  commercial  as  well  as  military  connexions 
with  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  trade  with  them  would 
have    been   particularly    profitable.     At    one    time    there 

A.D.  1879.  was  a  prospect  of  a  Genoese  staple  being  established  at 
Southampton,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of 
London  merchants' ;  and  England  lost  the  advantage  which 
would  have  accrued.;fi  The  Genoese  were  skilled  in  the 
manuSeu^ture  of  weapons  and  munitions  of  war',  and  they 
also  imported  alum,  woad  and  other  materials  which  were 
usefril  for  the  cloth  manufacture*,  while  they  exported 
large  quantities  of  English  goods ;  the  business  they  carried 
on  was  more  in  favour  with  the  English  citizens  than  that 

1  Libelle  of  English  Pclycye  in  Political  Songs,  n.  172, 

3  J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa,  149. 

>  Fatdera,  n.  i.  298,  818.  «  Ibid.  n.  ii.  941,  946, 948. 

«  Ibid.  n.  iL  1156,  m.  i.  126. 

*  Ibid.  vm.  717,  778.  Henry  V.  endeavonred  at  least  to  secare  their 
nentralitj,  as  when  he  granted  them  trading  conoessions  he  did  not  bind  them 
not  to  trade  with  his  enemies.    Fadera,  x.  120. 

7  Walsingham,  Hist,  Angl,  i.  407,  449. 

B  A.  Beer,  G^sehichte  de*  Welthandela,  i.  200. 

*  We  hear  of  the  import  of  com  in  1316,  a  famine  year.    FcsderOf  n.  i.  298. 
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done  by  other  Italians^  despite  their  political  connexion  with  ad.  ism 
France.     But  this  connexion  affected  the  privileges  which  ~~ 
the  king  allowed  them  to  enjoy,  and  their  position  suffered 
from  the  varying  relations  of  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists 
to  France*, 

The  Venetians  were  under  no  such  disadvantage ;  they  Venke. 
seem  to  have  frequented  this  country  for  trading  at  an  earlier 
date  than  any  of^he  other  Italians' ;  we  hear  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  crews  of  five  Venetian  galleys  and  the  people  of 
Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1323^;  shortly 
afterwards  a  regular  grant  of  trading  privileges'^  was  accorded. 
Relations  continued  on  the  whole  to  be  friendly,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  Southampton^  with  Bruges,  was  the  great 
centre  of  Venetian  trade  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  they  sailed 
to  London  and  other  English  ports  with  merchandise,  thence 
passed  to  Flanders  to  transact  business,  and  afterwards  loaded 
with  EIngUsh  goods  and  returned  to  the  Adriatic^,  and  they 
enjoyed  very  special  privileges  about  arrest  for  debt,  and  in 
regard  to  the  tribunals  before  which  they  should  plead',  while 
they  shared  in  the  relaxation  of  the  staple  regulations  which 
was  permitted  to  merchants  trading  towards  the  West'.  But  a.d.  1879. 
the  trade  which  they  carried  on  did  not  meet  with  general 
approval  Venice  had  far  outstripped  Qenoa  in  the  develop- 
ment of  manu£Eu;tures,  and  on  the  other  hand  their  connexions 
did  not  enable  them  to  import  the  raw  materials  for  cloth 

1  LibeUe  in  Political  Songs,  n.  172. 

*  Schanz,  Englische  Handelspolitik,  1. 116. 

>  n>id.  1. 117.    Hot.  Cart.  p.  84, 13  Jan.  1201. 

*  Calendar  of  State  Patera  (Venetian),  i.  5,  No.  18. 
^  Bjmer,  Fadera,  n.  i.  598. 

A  1^  'Flanders  GaUeys/  a  trading  fleet  organised  hj  the  Venetian  State, 
formed  a  merchant  fleet  whidh  first  sailed  in  1817.  l^ey  visited  Syracuse, 
Mftjoroa,  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  proceeded  thence  to  England,  and 
to  the  Low  Goontries:  they  frequented  the  Channel  ports  rather  than  London 
itself.  The  whole  was  tinder  the  direction  of  a  Commodore  elected  by  the  QreaA 
Comidl:  each  yessel  had  80  archers  on  board,  for  purposes  of  defence.  The 
gaUeys  were  manned  by  180  Bdayonian  oarsmen  who  had  a  fraternity  in  South- 
ampton and  their  own  place  of  sepulture  at  North  Stoneham,  where  the  inscription 
may  be  read,  "  Sepultura  de  la  schola  de  sdayoni,  ano  Dni  mcooglzxzzi."  B. 
Blown,  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Venetian),  z.  bd. 

'  Bymer,  Fcsderct,  Tin.  595. 

8  Calendar  ofStaU  Papers  (Venetian),  i.  41,  No.  188. 
2B.n.c.8;  2 H.  V. St. n. c. 6. 
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AJ).  1399    dressing  and  dyeing,  such  as  the  Genoese  famished;  they 
'"^^^'       therefore  imported  spices,  drugs  and  fine  manufactured  goods 

which  public  opinion  condemned  as  mere  articles  of  luxuiy 

that  pandered  to  extravagant  tastes. 
imij^of         This  objection  to  certain  branches  of  foreign  trade,  on 
ui^vduc'   what  we  may  call  sumptuary  grounds,  is  one  we  shall  meet 
^aum^Sm,    ^^®^  ^^^  ^^^^  ag^i^*  hut  it  nowhere  finds  more  definite 

expression  than  in  the  Libelle  of  English  Polycye. 

The  grete  galleys  of  Yenees  and  Fflorence 
Be  wel  ladene  with  thynges  of  complacence 
Alle  spicerye,  and  of  grocers  ware, 
Wyth  Bwete  wynes,  alle  manere  of  chafiare, 
Apes,  and  japes  and  marmasettes  taylede, 
Trifles,  trifles  that  litelle  have  availede 
And  thynges  wyth  whiche  they  fetely  blere  cure  eye, 
With  thynges  not  enduryng  that  we  bye. 
Ffor  moche  of  thys  chafiare  that  is  wastable 
Mighte  be  forborne  for  diere  and  dyasevable. 
«  *  «  «  « 

Thus  these  galeise  for  this  lykynge  ware, 
And  etyng  ware,  here  hens  our  best  chafibre, 
Clothe,  wolle  and  tynne,  whiche  as  I  saide  beforne, 
Oute  of  this  londe  werste  myghte  be  forborne. 
Ffor  eche  other  londe  of  necessite 
Have  grete  nede  to  by  some  of  the  thre. 
And  wee  resseyve  of  them  into  this  cooste 
Ware  and  chafiare  that  lyghtlye  wol  be  loste. 
And  wolde  Jhesu  that  our  lordis  wolde 
Considre  this  wel,  both  yonge  and  olde; 
Namely  olde,  that  have  experience 
That  myghte  the  yonge  exhorten  to  prudence  ^ 

On  these  and  other  grounds  public  opinion  demanded 
that  some  limitation  should  be  imposed  on  the  Italian 
traders.  It  was  asked  first  of  all  that  they  should  only  import 
commodities  from  Venice  and  the  East,  as  they  had  engaged 
in  the  canying  trade  between  Spain,  Portugal,  Britanny  and 
England';   here  we  have  another  indication  of  Navigation 

1  Libelle  of  English  Polycye  in  Political  Songs  (Bolls),  n.  178. 

9  **Eke  when  the  Spaynards,  Portyngalers,  Bretons,  and  othere  Merchantes  of 
the  Contres  on  this  half  the  saide  Strajtes  (Marrock,  i.e.  Gibraltar)  brought  "and 
Bolde  theymself  here  in  this  Beanme,  Greyn,  Gyle,  Wex,  Iren,  Fmyt,  and  snche 
other  Merchandises  of  the  same  Countres,  and  also  where  that  the  Merchantes  of 
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policy,  requiring  these  foreign  merchants  only  to  import  the  ajx.  1399 
produce  of  their  own  land.  The  petitioners  also  urge  the  sin- 
gular plea,  quite  in  a  Cobdenite  spirit,  that  commercial  needs 
would  facilitate  peace  between  the  hostile  nations,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  intervention  of  neutral  tradera  ''  All  tho  that  are 
youre  Ennemys  in  any  Centres  on  this  half  the  said  Streites 
schall  be  fayne  to  desire  your  peas  and  frendeship,  or  atte 
best  to  bryngge  hider  their  Merchandises  and  fette  yours  be 
sauf  conduyts\"  No  action  was  taken  on  this  petition,  and  and  of 
in  1445  there  were  other  complaints  brought  against  them;  that  might 
this  is  the  first  symptom  of  the  objection  that  they  were /l^^!^  at 
seriously  interfering  with  the  native  industry  of  the  country  *^"^* 
7— and  indeed  with  the  staple  trade.  ''Whereas  the  Mer- 
chaunds  Straungers  Italyans,  of  longe  tyme  contynually 
abydinge  in  this  your  noble  Beame,  have  customably  used  to 
ryde  aboute  for  to  bye  WoUen  Clothes,  WoUe,  Wolfelles,  and 
T}mne,  in  every  partie  of  the  same  Reame,  by  the  suiferaunce 
whereof  the  said  Merchaunds  have  knowleche  of  all  the 
privetees  of  the  same  Reame,  as  well  of  the  povertye  of  your 
peple  as  of  their  penurye.  Wheche  poverte  and  penurye  The  doth 
the  said  Marchaunds  percevynge,  have  redye  money  and 
therwith  at  the  first  hande  bye  Wollen  Cloths,  Wolle, 
WoUefelles  and  Tynne,  of  such  indygent  persones  as  sell  hit 
at  their  grete  myschief  and  losse,  and  summe  of  the  said 
Merchaunds  putte  the  said  Wolle  for  to  make  Clothe  there- 
of," and  the  price  of  wool  and  cloth  had  in  consequence  been 
greatly  diminished  and  decreased,  than  which  there  could  be 
no  greater  hurt  to  the  liege  people  of  the  realm.  The  sug- 
gested remedy  was  to  ordain  that  these  foreigners  should  only 
buy  the  staple  commodities  at  the  ports  where  their  galleys 
called,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  more  than  three 


Engelonde  with  her  Shippes,  myght  goo  and  bye  there  hemBelf  sadi  Merchandises 
and  hrynge  hem  into  Engdond,  thannet  were  al  aaehe  maner  of  Merchandises  in 
grettere  habnndance,  and  at  bettere  chepe  and  price  wythynne  this  Reaome,  and 
the  Navie  and  the  Merchanndises  of  this  saide  Reaune  in  bettere  estate  thanne 
erer  they  were  or  are  lykly  to  be."  Since  the  Italians  had  taken  np  the  carrying 
trade  they  had  brought  fewer  goods  from  their  own  land,  with  the  nsnal  complaint 
of  increase  of  price,  decrease  of  customs,  lowering  the  price  of  natiye  exports, 
and ''  eke  to  gretter  hurt  of  alle  the  Nayye."  Rot,  Pari.  v.  81  b. 
1  Rot.  Pari.  V.  82  a. 
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AJ>.  1899  months  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes\  Like  the  previous 
complaint  this  was  ineffectual  and  it  is  not  hard  to  discern 
the  real  ground  of  the  objection  here  alleged.  The  London 
wool  staplers  and  clothiers'  did  not  pay  ready  money,  and  for 
that  matter  did  not  always  pay  at  alP.  Such  competition  as 
that  of  the  Italians  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  must 
have  interfered  seriously  with  their  accustomed  profita  The 
complaint  of  their  buying  wool, ''  some  of  which  they  delivered 
to  clothiers  to  make  cloth  after  their  pleasure/'  reappears  in 

A.D.  14M.  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  along  with  a  very  complete  summary 
of  the  other  grievances  which  had  been  matters  of  complaint 
at  all  times — of  storing  goods  so  as  to  sell  at  enhanced  prices, 
of  selling  by  retail,  of  exporting  money  and  not  commodities^ 


if  and  of  harbouring  other  aliens  ^ 


Prote^^^  124.  Though  the  outcry  about  the  interference  of 
artnana  foreigners  in  the  great  manufactures  of  the  country  had 
no  immediate  effect,  serious  efforts  were  made  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  encourage  native  industry, 
partly  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  finished  goods  and 
partly  by  encouraging  the  importation  of  materials.  In 
1455  a  complaint  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  silkwomen  and 
spinners  of  the  mistery  and  occupation  of  silk-working  in 
London  that  the  Lombards,  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
the  said  mistery,  were  introducing  '^  ribbands  and  chains, 
&lsely  and  deceitfully  wrought,  all  manner  girdles  and 
other  things  concerning  the  said  mistery  and  occupation,  in 
no  manner  wise  bringing  in  any  good  silk  unwrought'  as  they 
were  wont  to  bring  heretofore";  and  parliament  entirely 
prohibited  the  importation  of  these  goods,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  together  with  a  heavy  fine*. 
uftder  Ed-  The  reigns  of  the  Yorkists  were  particularly  distinguished 
^^  '  for  the  eagerness  with  which  this  policy  was  pursued. 
Edward  lY.  passed  similar  measures  with  regard  to  silk  in 
1463*  and  1483^;  but  the  former  statute  contained  another 

1  Rot.  PaH.  V.  8S4  (11). 

*  See  a  compbunt  of  their  monopoly  from  the  drapers  in  1406.    Bat.  Pari,  m. 
698,  No.  127. 

•  Patton  Letters,  m.  166.  «  1 B.  IIL  c.  9. 
B  83  H.  VI.  c.  5.                                                   «  8  Ed.  IV.  c.  8. 
7  22  £d.  IV.  c.  8. 
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clause  of  a  fisur  more  sweeping  character.  It  complains  that  AJ>.  1899 
owing  to  the  import  of  wares  "fully  wrought  and  ready  made 
to  sale"  the  "artificers  cannot  live  by  their  misteries  and 
occupations  as  they  have  done  in  times  past,  but  diverse  of 
them,  as  well  householders  as  hirelings  and  other  servants 
and  apprentices  in  great  number  be  this  day  unoccupied 
and  do  hardly  live  in  great  misery,  poverty  and  need/'  and 
it  proceeds  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  a  very  miscella- 
neous assortment  of  finished  goods\ 

The  wardens  of  the  various  misteries  in  towns  where  they  a.d.  1468. 
existed  were  to  have  the  right  of  search  toaid  in  executing  this  ^^^ 
«tatute,  and  their  powers  were  extended  so  that  they  might  ^^JST^JS^ 
search  in  adjoining  towns  and  villages  where  there  were  no  ifidt. 
wardens  of  their  own  craft     It  is  a  curious  feature  that  the 
prohibition  did  not  extend  to  the  sale  of  "  goods  taken  upon 
the  sea  without  firaud  or  collusion  or  that  come  into  the 
realm  by  way  of  wreck."    Similar  prohibitions  were  enacted 
by  Richard  III.",  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a.d.  1484. 
this  protective  policy  was  worked  with  some  success,  for 
towards  the  close. of  the  fifteenth  century  we  begin  to  hear 
of  an  incursion  of  Italian  artisans  to  reside  and  exercise  their 
callings,  but  not  to  settle  in  England^    Parliament  prohibited 

^  Woollen  Caps,  Woolkn  Cloth,  Laces,  ConeB,  BibbandB,  Fringes  of  Silk  and 
Thread,  Laees  of  Thread,  Silk  Twined,  Silk  in  any  wise  embroidered,  Laoes  of 
Gold,  Tyres  of  Silk  or  Qold,  Saddles,  Stirraps  or  any  Harness  pertaining  to 
Baddleiy,  Spurs,  Bosses  of  Bridles,  Anndirons,  Qridirons,  any  Manner  of  Looks, 
Pinsons,  Fire  Tongs,  Dripping  Pans,  Dice,  Tennis  BaUs,  Points,  Parses,  GloTes, 
Girdles,  Harness  for  Girdles  of  Lron,  Latten  Steel,  Tin  or  of  Alkemine,  anything 
wrought  of  any  Tawed  Leather,  any  Tawed  Fonrs,  Bnscans,  Shoes,  Galoches,  or 
Corks,  Knives,  Daggers,  Woodknives,  Bodkins,  Sheers  for  Taylors,  Scissors, 
Bazors,  Sheaths,  Playing  Cards,  Pins,  Pattens,  Pack  Needles,  or  any  Painted 
Ware,  Forcers,  Caskets,  Rings  of  Copper  or  of  Latten  GKlt,  or  ChafSng  Dishes, 
Hanging  Candlesticks,  ChaflBng  Balls,  Sacring  Bells,  Bings  for  CnrtainB,  Ladles, 
Sdmmers,  Counterfeit  Basons,  Ewers,  Hats,  Brashes,  Cards  for  Wool,  blanch 
Lron  Thread  commonly  called  White  Wire.    8  £d.  IV.  c.  4. 

a  1  B.  m.  c  12. 

'  "IV.  Moreoyer  a  great  nomber  of  artificers  and  other  strangers  not  bom 
onder  the  king's  obeysanoe,  do  dafly  resort  and  repair  to  the  dty  of  London,  and 
to  other  dties,  boroaghs  and  towns  of  the  said  realm,  and  mnch  more  than  they 
were  wont  to  do  in  times  past,  and  inhabit  by  themselTes  in  the  said  realm  with 
their  wives,  children  and  hoasehoLd,  and  will  not  take  opon  them  any  laborioos 
occapation,  as  going  to  ploogh  and  cart,  and  other  like  bosiness,  bat  ase  the 
making  of  cloth  and  other  handicrafts  and  ea^  occapations,  and  bring  and 
conv^  from  the  parts  beyond  the  sea,  great  substance  of  wares  and  merchandises 

c.  26 


btUlion. 
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A.D.  1899    artificers  who  came  from  abroad  from  exercising  their  crafts 
""  as  independent  householders,  or  as  employers ;  they  were  to 

engage  themselves  as  ''servaunts  unto  suche  of  your  subgietts 
oonly  as  ben  experte  and  connynge  yn  suche  Fetys,  Crafts 
and  Werkes  as  the  seide  Straungiers  can  occupie."  Alien 
artificers^  already  established  in  the  country,  were  only  to 
sell  by  gross  and  not  by  retail,  and  only  to  take  the  king's 
subjects  for  their  servants.  There  is  indeed  one  interesting 
exception  to  this  prohibition ;  the  act  was  not  to  be  prejudi- 
cial to  any  "Artificer  or  Merchant  Stranger,  of  what  Nacion  or 
Countrey  he  be  or  shall  be  of  for  brynging  into  this  Realme 
or  selling  by  Ketaill  or  otherwise  of  any  manner  of  Bokes 
wrytten  or  imprynted  or  for  the  inhabitynge  within  the  said 
Realme,  for  the  same  intent,  or  to  any  writer,  lympner,  bynder 
or  imprynter,  of  such  bokes  as  he  hath  or  shall  have  to  sell 
by  wey  of  Merchandise,  or  for  their  abode  in  the  same  Beame 
for  the  exercising  of  the  said  occupacion&'* 
Money  and  125.  The  preceding  paragraphs  show  that  there  had 
been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  trading  connexions  of 
the  country  since  the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  and  considerable 
attention  was  directed  to  questions  connected  with  the  media 

to  fairs  and  markets,  and  all  other  places  of  this  realm  at  their  pleasure,  and 
there  sell  the  same,  as  well  by  retaO  as  otherwise,  as  freely  as  any  of  the  king's 
sabjects  use  to  do,  to  the  great  damage  and  impoverishment  of  the  king's  said 
subjects,  and  will  in  no  wise  snfFer  nor  take  any  of  the  king's  said  subjects  to- 
work  with  them,  bnt  they  take  only  into  their  service  people  bom  in  their  own 
comitries,  whereby  the  king's  said  subjects  for  lack  of  occupation  fall  into  idleness, 
and  be  thieves,  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  people  of  vicious  living  to  the  great 
perturbance  both  of  the  king  and  of  all  his  realm;  and  when  the  merchants^ 
artificers  and  strangers  before  rehearsed  have  gained  within  this  realm,  by  buying 
or  by  such  ea^y  occupations  and  handicrafts,  great  substance  of  goods,  with  the 
same  substance  they  go  out  of  this  said  realm  to  such  parts  beyond  the  sea  aa 
liketh  them  best,  and  there  spend  the  same  goods,  oftentimes  among  the  king'a 
adversaries  and  enemies,  to  the  great  damage  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  and  impoverishment  of  this  reahn  and  the  commons  of  the  same,  and 
so  by  occasion  of  the  premisses,  the  substance  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  said  cities, 
boroughs  and  towns  now  late  hath  fallen,  and  dafly  doth  fall  into  great  poverty 
and  decay,  to  their  great  undoing,  unless  the  king's  gracious  aid  be  to  them  in 
this  behalf  showed." 

In  answer  to  this  petition  aliens  were  restrained  from  exercising  handicrafts, 
and  were  compelled  to  sell  their  goods  in  gross,  and  within  eight  months  from 
landing,  and  restrained  in  other  ways.    1  Richard  m.  c.  9. 

1  Of  these  the  number  must  have  been  considerable ;  in  1436  no  fewer  than 
1788  aliens,  dwelling  in  different  counties,  were  naturalised.  Bymer,  FouUray 
z.  687. 
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of  exchange.    There  was  not  however  any  fresh  departure  AJ>.  1899 
from  the  lines  laid  down  under  Richard  II.';  aliens  were 
still  to  expend   half  their  money  in  goods  though  they 
might  take  the  rest  in  bulUon«;  but  before  long  this  per- a.d.  i40i. 
mission  was  rescinded'  and  they  were  required  to  expend  the 
whole  of  their  moneys,  saving  only  their  necessary  expenses, 
on  the  commodities  of  the  realm.     Severe  restrictions  were 
also  put  upon  their  dealings  with  one  another ;  and  houses 
were  to^'be  assigned  for  their  residence  where  they  might  live 
with  sufficient  hosts.     This  statute  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  aj>.  1406. 
the  clause  which  renders  it  felony  to  multiply  gold  or  silver 
or  use  the  crafb  of  multiplication  \ 

Henry  Y.  framed  a  complete  code  of  regulations  in  con-  Becoinage, 
nexion  with  an  attempted  reformation  of  the  gold  coinage; 
he  ordained  that  the  clipped  and  worn  coin  should  only  be 
accepted  by  weight  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  public  to 
bring  in  their  money  to  be  recoined';  they  were  to  pay  a.d.  1421. 
seignorage  of  5«.  on  the  Tower  Pound  of  gold  and  fifteen  pence 
on  the  pound  of  8ilver^  and  to  receive  the  money  recoined  in 
eight  days' ;  all  the  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  exchange  was 
to  be  brought  for  coinage  alsol  At  the  same  time  he  ex- 
tended the  time  which  was  allowed  to  the  Pope's  Merchants 
to  export  goods  to  the  value  of  their  bills,  from  three  months 
to  nine;   as  they  complained  that  they  could  not  bind 

1  See  aboYe,  p.  868.  >  2  H.  IV.  c.  6. 

»  4  H.  rV.  c.  15. 

^  5  H.  rV.  cc.  4, 9.    This  was  snspended  byHeniy  VI.  in  favour  of  philoaophen 
who  undertook  io  transmute  metak  for  him.    FoBdera^  xz.  128, 240. 

s  9  H.  V.  st  I.  c.  11. 

0  9  H.  V.  st  n.  c  1;  compare  2  H.  VL  oc.  15, 16. 

7  Bat  the  rojal  exigencies  rendered  this  condition  nngatoiy :  see  the  complaints 
Bot,  Pari.  IV.  101  (17). 

>  The  business  of  the  Exchange  was  still  organised  in  the  old  way  and  let  oat  to 
individnals  for  a  period  of  time  (see  above,  p.  268).  There  were  complaints  from 
time  to  time  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  dnty  was  discharged  (e.g.  John  Van,  Rot 
Pari.  1. 298,  No.  28 ;  Hagh  Bryoe,  Rot.  Pari.  v.  684,  No.  42),  and  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  the  officers  of  the  Exchange  were  specially  exempted  from  the  general 
pardon.  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  7  a.  In  1464  the  office  was  granted  to  "Master  William 
Hattec^  onr  Phisicion  and  Moreys  Bnrgfaill,"  on  a  payment  of  £20  yearly  "as  it 
was  laten  to  ferme  befoni,  and  £10  over  of  encrese  by  yere."  Rot.  Pari.  v.  529  b. 
In  Henry  VIL's  reign  it  was  let  for  a  similar  som  (£80.  6f .  Sd.)  to  Fox.  Rot.  Pari. 
VI.  877  b.  The  charge  on  exchange  was  one  halfpenny  on  every  noble.  Rot. 
Pari.  V.  685,  No.  43. 

26—2 
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AJ>.  1899   themflelves  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  their  bonds  within  the 
A  D.  143S,   sJ^orter  time.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  new  step  was 
taken,  and  aliens  were  required  to  give  sureties  from  their 
companies  that  they   would    not  export  gold;   the  same 
measure  contains  a  noticeable  exemption,  for  it  permits  the 
exportation  of  gold  for  the  ransoms  of  Engliish  prisoners\ 
Seareity  of  The  evils  could  UQt    be .  easily  prevented   howev^;   the 
Europe,     precious  metals  were  so  scarce  in  Europe  at  this  time  that 
all  nations  were  making  similar  regulations  in  the  vain  effort 
to  retain  them',  while  they  were  being  extravagantly  used 
for  purposes  of  adornment  and  display;  and  Edward  lY. 
Aj>.  1478.    increased  the  penalties  by  rendering  the  export  of  bullion 
felony,  in  the  hope  of  averting  ''the  impoverishing  of  the 
Political    Bealm,  and  final  destruction  of  the  Treasure  of  the  same 
•]JJ^^*^  Realm'."    He  abo  enacted  that  merchants  of  the  staple 
should  insist  on  immediate  payment,  and  that  half  their 
A.D.  1468    receipts  should  be  in  the  form  of  money  or  bullion  and  should 
be  sent  within  three  months  to  the  mint*.    While  a  political 
motive  may  just  be  detected  in  the  foregoing  regulations  with 
A.D.  1472    regard  to  treasure,  a  similar  intention  stands  out  in  clear 
relief  in  the  measure  which  insisted  on  the  importation  of 
andof       bow  staves^     Richard's    statute  in    1483    is    particularly 
*'''*^^^*     curious,  as  it  combines  the  diverse  objects  of  providing  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm  and  encotursiging  a  body  of  native 
artisans.     "  Mekely  shewen    unto    youre    discrete   wisdom 
youre  besechers  the  •  Bowyers    inhabitant    within    Citeez, 
Burghes  and  Villages  of  this  noble  Realme  of  Englond,  occu- 
pying ArtiUary  to  theym  belonging  for  the  sure  tuicion  and 
defence  of  the  seid  Realme,  that  where  in  tymes  past  goode 
and  hable  stuff  of  Bowestaves  as  well  by  Englishe  Merchaunts 
as  by  Straungiers  hath  been  brought  into  this  said  Reame, 
by    the   which    the    said    inhabitaunts    Artillers    myght 

I  a  H.  VI.  c.  6.  s  Schanz,  Englische  HandeltpoliHk,  i.  488. 

>  17  Ed.  IV.  o.  1.  This  seems  to  imply  a  recognition  of  the  two  distinct 
oVjections  which  were  nrged  by  mercantilists,  (1)  to  draining  the  ooontry  of  coinage 
as  an  inconvenience  to  the  paUic,  and  (2)  diminishing  Treasure  as  a  political 
danger. 

<  8  Ed.  IV.  c.  1. 

'^  Foot  with  every  ton  of  goods,  12  Ed.  IV.  c  2,  and  ten  with  every  butt  of 
wine,  1  B.  lEL  c.  10;  both  enactments  are  specially  directed  against  Italians. 
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competently  live  upon  suche  Stuff  as  they  then  bought  A J>.  I46i 
of  Bowestaves  at  zl^.  the  0,  or  xlvi«.  and  viiid  atte  mooete. '~ 
It  is  so  nowe,  that  by  the  subtile  meanes  of  Lumbards  useing 
to  diverse  Fortes  in  this  Realme,  the  Crafte  of  Bowiers 
aforesaid  is  sore  mynnushed  and  likly  to  be  uttirly  undone, 
and  therby  the  londe  greatly  enfebled  to  the  greate  Jeopardie 
of  the  same,  and  the  greate  comforte  to  the  Enemies  and 
adversariez  thereof"  They  continue  to  point  out  that 
bowstaves  are  now  sold  at  four  times  the  old  price,  and  that 
they  are  sold  unsorted,  good  and  bad  alike,  at  this  outrageous 
price.  While  the  political  motive  lies  in  the  forefix)nt,  the 
statute  is  interesting  as  being  an  early  case  of  legislation 
for  the  import  of  the  raw  materials  needed  in  a  branch  of 
manu£a.cture. 


rv.  Industry  and  Internal  Trade. 

126.    There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  TUtMOMk- 
manufacture  of  cloth  had  increased  with  such  extraordinary  cfoeiT* 
rapidity,  that  it  had  grown  to  be  a  very  important  trade. 
English  wool  was  still  sought  after  by  foreigners*,  but  much 
was  retained  at  home;  the  customs  from  wool  were  declin- 
ing* while  commerce  was  expanding  fast ;  and  in  the  notices 
of  trade,  as  well  as  the  complaints  about  pirates,  we  find 
that  cloth,  and  not  merely  wool,  was  an  ordinary  English 
export.     The  manufacture  had  its  chief  centre  in  the  eastern 
counties,  but  it  was  really  difiused  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country,  as  we  may  gather  from  the 
various  statutes  which  were  intended  to  regulate  the  pro- 
duction.    The  aulnager  held  an  ancient  office,  as  it  existed  Tht 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.';  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  the  fairs  *  "^*^' 
and  presumably  to  try  and  enforce  the  one  measure  of  cloth 
which  had  been  established  for  the  kingdom  \    His  office 

1  On  the  project  of  opemng  a  staple  for  wool  at  Pisa  see  below,  p.  487. 

>  From  £68000  in  the  time  of  Edward  HL  to  £12000  in  1448,  at  Calais. 
27  H.  VI.  c.  2. 

>  Perot  le  Taillonr  forfeited  the  office  and  Pieres  de  Edelmeton  was  installed 
in  his  place  and  took  the  oaths.    Madox,  Exchequer^  588. 

4  Magna  Carta  (9  H.  HI.  c.  25). 
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gave  great  opportunity  for  fraud  and  there  are  frequent 
complaints  of  '  covin '  between  dealers  and  aulnagers,  to  the 
hurt  of  the  public\  The  attempt  to  enforce  one  measure  for 
the  whole  country  was  first  discarded  in  &your  of  the  makers 
of  Cogware  and  Eendal  cloth,  in  diverse  counties':  and  from 
the  same  statute  we  learn  of  such  abuses  in  the  manufacture 
in  Somerset,  Dorset,  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  that  the  merchants 
who  took  them  abroad  were  imprisoned,  and  in  danger  of 
being  killed.  The  Essex  custom,  of  selling  cloths  opened,  so 
that  the  buyers  might  examine  them,  was  put  in  force  more 
generally*.  A  few  years  later  greater  scope  was  given  for  the 
varieties  of  local  manufEusture,  as  any  one  was  allowed  to  make 
cloth  of  the  length  and  breadth  he  liked,  so  long  as  it  was 
measured  by  the  king's  aulnagers  and  sealed  to  show  what 
it  really  was* ;  but  this  liberty  was  abused  and  subsequent 
statutes  defined  the  exact  sizes  to  which  cloths  of  different 
sorts  should  be  made'.  Worsteds  were  made  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  of  four  different  dimensions,  and  the 
oversight  of  these  counties  was  assigned  to  the  eight  wardens 
chosen  at  Norwich*.  The  making  of  broad-cloth  was  also 
carried  on  in  East  Anglia  and  Essex' ;  London  was  known  as 
a  centre  for  manufacture*  as  well  as  for  sale  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  we  hear  of  the  cloth  industry 
at  Salisbury  and  Winchester  towards  its  close*. 

The  manufacture  was  evidently  extending  to  different 
localities,  and  as  the  hands  became  more  skilled,  an  increased 
variety  of  articles  was  produced,  though  high-priced  and,  pre- 
sumably, fine  cloths  were  still  imported".  The  variety  was 
partly  due  to  the  quality  of  the  wool  grown  in  particular 
districts,  and  on  this  account  the  practice  of  mixing  flocks 


1  8  B.  n.  c.  2;  17  R.  IE.  c.  6. 

*  18  B.  n.  St.  I.  0. 10.  They  were  allowed  to  make  these  sorts  of  cloth  of  the 
Qsnal  breadth  of  three-qnarters  of  a  yard.  This,  one  may  notioe,  is  the  Flemish 
ell  of  27  inches  (Tonfanin  Smith,  OUdst  Winchester,  p.  851  n.),  and  the  practice 
may  possibly  point  to  a  Flemish  origin  of  the  species  of  mannf  actnre. 

B  18  B.  n.  I.  c  11.  «  17  B.  n.  c.  2. 

0  11  H.  VI.  c.  9,  and  statutes  recited  there. 

•  7  Ed.  rv.  c.  1.  7  8  Ed.  IV.  c.  1. 
8  4  H.  IV.  0.  6.                                                  »  1  B.  m.  c.  8. 

10  4  Ed.  rv.  c.  1.  The  French  Herald  appears  to  admit  that  more  cloths  are 
made  in  England  bat  insists  that  far  finer  cloth  is  made  in  France.    Fyne,  80. 
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with  the  cloth  was  pennitted  in  certain  parts  of  Devonshire,  aj).  1461 
though  it  was  forbidden  elsewhere^;  but  in  other  cases, "" 
increasing  skill  was    doubtless  able  to  meet  varieties  of 
taste.    The  statute  of  Richard  III.  which  defines  the  sizes  aj)».  1484. 
of  the  ordinary  cloths,  broad-cloths,  straights,  and  kerseys    • 
yet  enumerates  some  half-dozen  additional  sorts  to  which 
it  did  not  apply*. 

By  br  the  most  complete  picture  of  the  cloth  manufac- 
ture in  the  fifteenth  century  is  furnished  by  a  statute  a.i>.  1465. 
of  Edwiird  lY.  The  preamble  makes  the  usual  complaint 
of  bad  workmanship,  and  alleges  that  English  cloth  was 
falling  into  disrepute  abroad;  the  statute  regulates  the 
whole  business  in  all  its  detaila  The  size  of  cloths  of 
different  sorts,  the  mqdes  of  sealing  good  cloths,  imperfect 
cloths  and  half  cloths  were  all  ordained,  and  full  discretion 
was  given  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  attend 
.to  these  duties.  It  also  throws  some  light  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  trade  was  carried  on ;  clothiers  delivered  the  wool  ciotkUrs, 
to  the  spinners,  carders  and  other  labourers  by  weight,  and 
paid  them  for  the  work  when  it  was,  finished ;  but  apparently 
they  perpetrated  firauds  on  the  labourers,  in  delivering  the 
wool,  and  by  forcing  the  labourers  to  take  a  great  part  of 
their  wages  in  pins,  giidles,  and  other  <  unprofitable  wares.' 
This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  act  against  truck ;  it  ordains 
that  for  the  future  payment ^shall  be  made  in  true  and  lawful 
money.  The  various  employments,  which  were  combined  in  Division  of 
the  manu&cture  of  cloth, — as  carders,  spinners,  weavers, 
fullers',  shearman  and  dyers, — are  distinguished,  and  the 
duties  of  the  fullers  described  with  great  precision.  The 
long  list  of  officials  charged  with  powers  under  this  act  gives 
additional  proof  that  the  trade  was  carried  on  alike  in  towns 
and  rural  districts. 

Among    subsidiary  employments    connected    with    the  Byb- 
preparation  of  cloth,  the  dyers  seem  to  have  occupied  SL^ojfmenu. 
prominent  place.    At  Coventry  in  particular  they  seem  to 


1  7  Ed.  rV.  c.  2.  a  1  R.  in.  c.  8. 

>  4  Ed.  rV.  c.  1.  Some  of  these  arts  appear  to  have  declined  before  the  seven- 
teenth oeutnry,  as  we  read  of  an  ansuccessful  attempt  by  Cockayne  to  reintroduce 
them* 
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AJ>.i46i   have  been  a  powerfdl  body^;  and  defective  dyeing  with 
"  materials  that  taded  or  of  cloth  not  properly  prepaied  was 

especiaUy  condemned  by  statute  in  1484*. 
UauHals.  Considerable  care  was  taken  that  English  workmen  should 
A.D.  1468.  be  well  supplied  with  raw  materials ;  Edward  lY.  rearranged 
the  regulations  for  the  staple  with  the  intent  that  "sufficient 
plenty  of  wool  might  continually  abide  and  remain  in  the 
realm,  and  might  serve  for  the  occupation"  of  dothmaking,  in 
all  its  various  branches*,  while  he  prohibited  any  bargains  for 
the  clip  of  wool  before  the  sheep  were  shorn,  in  any  of  the 
southern  counties  where  the  clothing  trade  chiefly  lay^  On 
the  other  hand  we  do  not  hear  of  such  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  fuller's  earth,  teasels  and  other  agents  in  the 
manufEusture,  as  had  been  in  vogue  in  its  early  days  under 
Edward  IL*  Parliament  had  apparently  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  Elnglish  breed  of  sheep*  but  Edward  lY.  is 
commonly  charged  with  less  care  in  this  matter,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  breed  of  Spanish  sheep  was  greatly  improved 
in  consequence  of  a  present  of  rams  sent  by  him  to  the  king 
of  Arragon'.  There  were  also  endeavours  to  keep  the  whole 
A.D.  14S9.    of  the  process  of  manufiau^ture  in  the  country,  and  prohibitions 

of  the  export  of  'thrums'*  and  woollen  yam*. 
Capital  As  the  cloth  manufiMsture  was  the  branch  of  industry 

•»  ^*  which  developed  most  rapidly,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  it 
approximated  to  the  modem  type,  while  other  crafts  were 
still  working  on  the*old  lines.  In  Edward  lY.'s  reign  it 
was  carried  on  by  capitalists,  very  much  as  it  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  difficulties  between  the  clothier 
and  those  whom  he  employed  were  very  similar  at  these  two 
periods.     This  fact  shows  the  dimensions  which  this  industry 

a 

1  BoL  Pari  iv.  75,  No.  21.  «  1  B.  HI.  o.  8. 

•  8E.IV.C.1.  ME.IV.C.4. 

•  BUey,  Memorials,  149, 160. 

0  8  H.  VI.  o.  2.  This  was  partly  intended  to  prevent  frands  on  the  revenue  by 
exporting  live  sheep  to  shear  them  in  Flanders  (Pyne,  Debate  offferalde,  544),  bat 
it  had  also  reference  in  all  probability  to  the  preservation  of  the  English  breed  which 
was  at  all  events  believed  to  be  superior.    Ashley,  Woollen  Maxtufacturey  70  n. 

7  Smith's  Ghrcniccm  Ruetieum^  i.  69.  Eden  {Hist,  Poor,  i.  88)  gives  a  case  of 
the  exportation  of  English  sheep  to  Spain  in  1360.    See  above,  p.  292. 

>  The  threads  left  unwoven  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

»  8  H.  VL  c.  28. 
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was  now  assuming ;  and  it  demands  very  special  attention  as  A J>.  I4ftt 
the  development  of  this  trade  is  the  one  bright  feature  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  fifteenth  century.    The  most  contra-  Social 
dictory  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  character  of 
this  period.     On  the  one  hand  it  is  spoken  of  as  marked  by 
unbroken  prosperity  \  on  the  other  hand'  as  one  of  unrelieved 
disaster,  poverty  and  misery.     That  this  last  statement  is 
exaggerated  we  may  see  for  ourselves  when  we  look  at  the 
vast  number  of  churches  which  were  built  or  enlarged  during 
the  period  of  Perpendicular  Architecture.     In  many  parts  of 
England,  but  especially  in  the  eastern  counties,  the  parish 
churches  were  reconstructed  on  a  larger  scale,  if  on  less 
beautiful  lines;  such  building  operations  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  country  had  been  &lling  into  utter  poverty. 
On  the  other  hand  the  decay  of  tillage  and  lack  of  rural  Decay  cf 
employment,  during  this  century*,  rest  on  unimpeachable  '*^^ 
evidence,  and  many  of  the  towns  were  impoverished  too. 
The  firequent   complaints  which  led   to   exemption    from 
taxation,  the  preambles  of  the  Yorkist  statutes,  as  well  as 
the  narration  of  the  gild  difficulties,  show  that  there  was  and  of 
much  suffering  in  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    But  ^^. 

1  FrolesBor  Thorold  Rogers  regards  the  "fifteenth  oentory  sad  the  first  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth,"  as  *'  the  golden  age  of  the  English  labourer  "  {Six  Centuries,  826). 
He  is  followed  by  Gkinton-  {Wealth  and  Progress,  187)  and  Hyndman  {Historical 
Basis  of  Socialism,  1),  who  doubts  '*  whether  any  European  community  ever  enjoyed 
such  rough  plenty  as  the  English  yeomen,  craftsmen 'and  labourers  ol  the  fifteenth 
centory."  This  view  rests  entirely  on  the  interpretation  of  prioes,  and  especially 
on  the  assumption  that  employment  W€U  constant,  and  that  the  labonrer's  income  is 
faixty  represented  by  800  times  his  daily  wages  (Rogers,  Agriculture  and  Priees, 
IV.  755) ;  it  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  observe  that  aoooonts  made  oat  for  times  when 
work  was  going  on,  are  not  evidence  as  to  the  frequency  or  length  of  periods  when 
woi^  was  not  obtainable.  Some  men  worked  all  through  Sundays  and  holidays 
and  worked  extra  hours  to  complete  a  piece  of  work,  but  this  does  not  help  us  to 
guess  how  far  employment  was  constant. 

*  Denton,  F\fUenth  Century,  94.  The  authors  of  that  invaluable  storehouse 
of  facts,  the  Amuds  of  Commerce,  also  speak  decidedly:  "the  manufactures  and 
oommeroe  of  the  country  were  grievously  depressed  and  their  advancement  re- 
tarded."   Macpherson,  i.  609. 

*  Professor  Thorold  Bogers  calls  attention  to  it  as  a.  matter  of  importance  in 
"  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  "  and  notes  that  the  complaint  is  found 
"  as  early  as"  6  Heniy  Vm.  c.  6 ;  but  it  had  attracted  attention  in  parliament 
long  before  that  time.  He  apparently  holds  that  the  enclosing  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  not  made  at  the  expense  of  tillage  {AgrieuUwre  and  Prices,  iv.  68, 
64  n.,  109). 
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AJ>.  1461 '  while  tillage  was  decaying,  and  some  towns  were  becoming 
~      '      impoverished,  the  wealth  of  the  clothiers  was  increasing; 
the  rates  of  payment  they  offered  would  suffice  to  keep  up 
the  rates  of  wages  for  agriculture,  and  to  render  tillage  a 
matter  of  increased  difficulty ;  boys  and  girls  who  had  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  some  branch  of  the  textile  trade  were 
Develqp'     authoritatively  forced  to  labour  in  the  fields'.     We  may  thus 
^hmanu-  ^^^  in  the  growth  of  the  clothing  trade,  a  solution  of  the 
facture.      apparent  contradictions  spoken  of  above.     For  many  of  the 
rural  population  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  time  of  abund^mce, 
not  because  agriculture  was  flourishing  but  because  they  were 
taking  up  domestic  manufactures;  by  way  of  contrast  we 
may  note  that  the  close  of  last  century  was  a  time  of  great 
misery — not  merely  because  agriculture  was  in  difficulties, 
but  because  the  domestic  industries  were  giving  place  to  the 
factory  system. 
Eoyal  127.     The    cloth  manufacture  as  a   domestic  industry 

0^010!^  pursued  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  the  manu- 
^^^^Jl^-^  facture  of  an  important  export  had  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  royal  officers  firom  a  very  early  time*,  and  the 
goldsmiths''  and  embroiderers'  craft ^  as  concerned  in  the  use 
of  the  precious  metals  and  gold  thread,  were  regulated  by 
statutes,  though  these  crafts  had  gilds  in  the  larger  centres 
A.D.  1428    of  trade  ^     The   statute  about  goldsmiths  in  the   time  of 
Henry  VI.  recognises  their  gild  as  the  agency  for  carrying 
out  the  regulations  that  seemed  necessary;  each  workman 
was  to  set  his  own  mark  on  every  article  as  well  as  the 
Leopard's  Head  which  testified  to  the  quality  of  the  metal ; 
and  the  mark  and  sign  of  every  goldsmith  was  to  be  known 
authorisa-  to  the  wardens  of  the  craft*.     In  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
^J^7    .    the  other  craft  gilds  came  to  be  recognised  by  statute  as 
the  authorities  for  searching  out  manufactures  illegally  im- 
ported'; they  were  charged  with  important  public  fimctions, 
and  had  power  to  exercise  them  outside  their  own  particular 

1  12R.  n.  6;  7H.IV.C.  17. 

3  Complamt  of  and  from  Worsted  in  Rot  Pari.  i.  292  (18)  and  n.  28  (60). 
«  28  E.  I.  c.  20;  37  E.  IIL  c.  7.  <  2  H.  VL  c.  10. 

6  On  the  early  weavers'  gilds  see  above,  p.  179.    Statntory  tothority  was  given 
to  worsted  weavers  in  Norwich  to  elect  Wardens  (28  H.  VI.  o.  8,  7  £.  IV.  c  1). 
«  2  H.  VL  c.  17.  73  E.  IV.  c.  4. 
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town.     But  while  the   irilds  were  thus  securinir  a  more  aj>.  i46i 

o  ^  o    ^  1486. 

important  status  there  is  ample  evidence  that  their  internal 
afiGurs  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 

In  the  fourteenth    century  we  find  a  few  difficulties  Cr<^ 
between  different  gilds  when  the  province  which  each  hadSl^i^>al 
to    supervise  was   not  properly  definedS  and   there  were  <2^'^- 
occasional    disputes   between    town   authorities    and    gilds  a.d.  1376. 
which  claimed  to  possess  an  independent  jurisdiction*;  but 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  whole  system  became  strained. 
In  regard  to  this  matter  there  is  a  very  close  parallel  between 
London  and  the  great  towns  of  the  Continent,  and  a  change 
which  was  so  very  generally  felt,  must  have  been  due  to  very 
fSEu:-reaching  cause&     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  towards 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  population,  unaccompanied  by  any  great 
improvement  in  the  means  of  production',  and  consequently 
a  relative  overpopulation  in  several  European  countries ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  case  in  English 
towns  at  all  events.    The  alleged  exhaustion  of  the  soil*  and 
the  prevalence  of  sheep-fanning  were  at  all  events  incom- 
patible with  any  great  increase  in  the  food-supply,  while  there 
was  a  tendency  for  the  rural  population  to  move  into  the 
towna      The  firequent  complaints  of  poverty  and   lack  of 
employment  which  led  eventually  to    stringent  measures 
against  foreign  competition,  confirm  the  evidence  from  other 
sources  to  show  that  the  gilds  were  being  overstocked  with  Condition 
journeymen  who  could  hardly  hope  to  attain  the  position  of  ^^^' 
householders  and  employers,  and  who  may  have  been  in  some 
cases  excluded  from  ever  doing  so  by  the  preference  which 
was  shown  .to  those  bom  in  the  gild';  this  was  a  common 
practice  among  the  continental  gilds,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  the  formation  of  the  brother- 

1  GobUen  and  CordwunerB,  ROey,  AfemoriaU,  539,  670,  671;  Joiners  and 
Saddlers,  And.  156;  Pdterers  and  Tawyers,  n>id.  880;  LeaiherseUers  and  Dyers, 
866 ;  Bladesmiths  and  Gntlers,  568. 

s  Sot,  Pari.  n.  831  (54).  Compare  also  the  straggle  at  Exeter  with  the  Tailors 
in  the  time  of  Ed.  IV.    Tonhnin  Smith,  Gilds,  297. 

8  Scfamoller,  Die  historiaehe  Entwiekelung  des  Fleiachconaums  in  Deattehland 
in  Tubingen  ZeitachrifiJ^  die  ge§am.  Staatgwiesenachaftj  zzvn.  843. 

<  Denton,  158.  *  Brentano,  QUda,  ozzzyni. 
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A.D.  1883. 


Saddlers. 


A.D.  1896. 


Tailors. 


hoods  of  journeymen  which  sprang  into  being  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries^.  The  movement  appears 
in  England  at  a  very. early  date  indeed,  as  in  1303  the 
"  servant  workmen  in  cordwainery  "  were  forbidden  "  to  hold 
any  meeting  or  make  provision  which  may  be  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  trade  and  the  detriment  of  the  common  people*." 
On  the  whole/ however,  the  relations  of  master  and  servant 
appear  to  have  been  fiedrly  satisfactory  during  the  time  of  the 
Edwards ;  the  confederacy  of  masons  which  was  put  down  by 
Edward  lU.  appears  to  have  been  a  joint  effort  of  masters 
and  journeymen  to  get  better  terms  from  the  public*,  and  the 
ordinance  for  the  sick  serving  man  among  the  Braelers  shows 
a  kindly  spirit*.  But  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  yeoman 
or  journeyman  gilds  appear  as  a  distinctly  disturbing  element 
The  earliest  proclamation  recorded  in  English  in  the  City 
was  directed  against  ^'congregations  and  conventicles*";  but 
it  had  no  effect  on  the  cordwainers  who  met  at  the  Friars 
Preachers,  and  did  conspire  and  confederate  to  hold  together 
in  rebellion  against  the  overseers  of  the  trade*.  They  had 
given  money  to  a  certain  Dominican  to  obtain  confirmation 
of  their  fraternity  from  the  Pope'.  Similarly  the  Saddlers  had 
a  yeoman  gild,  the  members  of  which  attended  mass  once  a 
year,  and  who  went  when  summoned  to  vigils  and  masses  for 
dead  members  of  their  firatemity ;  but  the  masters  asserted 
that  under  a  " certain  feigned  colour  of  sanctity*'  they  were 
really  combining  to  secure  excessive  wages*.  The  journey- 
man tailors  too  preferred  to  live  together  in  companies  in. 
dwelling-houses  by  themselves  without  any  superior  to  rule 
over  them,  and  their  conduct  caused  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
to  the  Wardens,  and  scandal  to  the  City  in  1415*. 

Not  only  do  we  thus  see  symptoms  of  organised  struggles 

^  Schanz,  Zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Otsellenverbdnde  im  MittelalteVf  11. 

>  Liber  Oust.  n.  541. 

>  84  E.  m.  c.  9,  80  also  8  fi.  VI.  c.  1:  bat  on  the  other  hand  the  Master 
Shearmen  complam  of  the  ezcessiye  demands  of  their  joomeymen  for  wages  in 
1350.    BaXej,  Memorials,  261, 

*  Makers  of  hraces,  Riley,  Memorials,  277.  •  Ibid.  480. 

e  Ibid.  495. 

7  The  Jonmeymen  brotherhoods  sometimes  had  a  religioiis  oharaofcer  similar  to 
that  of  the  Tertiaries  among  the  Franciscans.    Schanz,  GeseUenverb&nde^  70  n. 

8  Biley,  Memorials,  548.  »  Ibid.  609. 
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between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  but  there  was  also  aj>.  1461 
a  difficulty  arising  firom  the  introduction  of  machinery.     This  jntrodic- 
was  apparently  felt  in  the  cappers'  trade  in  1376  when  a  <«»/>/ 
question  arose  as  to  the  use  of  water-mills,  which  were  said 
to  do  the  work  insufficiently  and  badly ;  but  still  the  public 
bought  their  caps  from  the  men  who  used  the  mills,  and  the 
simple  folks  of  the  trade  were  greatly  impoverished  and  at 
the    point    of   perishing  \      Despite    the   prohibition  then, 
members  of  the  craft  and  others  frequently  had  recourse 
to  the   use  of  these  mills'.     Eventually  the  matter  came 
before  parliament  and  the  use  of  Fulling  Mills  was  forbidden 
by  statute  in  1483'. 

But  the  gilds  were  not  only  in  difficulties  as  to  their  in-  GiUUas 
temal  afiGsdrs,  but  in  regard  to  their  relations  with  the  public.  ^'^^^ 
The  weavers'  monopoly  was  a  grievance  as  early  as  1321^; 
there  had  been  other  difficulties  in  1376.  Parliament  took 
matters  in  hand  and  made  ordinances  for  the  London 
-fishmongers  and  vintners' ;  but  these  proved  impracticable 
and  were  rescinded  in  1383  ^  The  charges  in  1437  are ' 
more  specific,  although  the  grounds  of  complaint  were 
similar, — that  the  gilds  set  the  local  authorities  at  defiance, 
and  thus  injured  the  public^  This  petition  called  forth  an  a.d.  1437. 
act^  the  preamble  of  which  recites  that  "masters,  wardens, 
and  people  of  gilds,  fraternities,  and  other  companies  cor- 
porate, dwelling  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm,  oftentimes 
by  colour  of  rule  and  governance  and  other  terms  in  general 
words  to  them  granted  and  confirmed  by  charters  and  letters 
patent  of  divers  kings,  made  among  themselves  many  unlaw- 
ful  and  unreasonable  ordinances,  as  well  in  prices  of  ware 
and  other  things  for  their  own  singular  profit  and  to  the 
common  hurt  and  damage  of  the  people " ;  and  it  goes  on  to 
provide  that  new  ordinances  shall  be  for  the  friture  submitted 
to  justices  of  the  peace,  and  recorded  by  them. 

1-  Riley,  Memorials,  408.  There  is  an  instmctiye  phrase:  "which  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people  cannot  be  properly  and  lawfully  fulled  save  through  the 
support  of  persons  skilled  in  the  said  trade." 

»  Ibid.  569, 667.  »  22  K  IV.  o.  6. 

4  Biley,  Lib.  Oust,  i.  416. 

6  6  B.  n.  St.  I.  c  4,  5,  and  6  B.  n.  c.  11, 12.       «  BoL  Pari,  m.  161  (45). 

7  Bot  Pari  IV.  507.  8  15  Henry  VI.  c.  6. 
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AJ>.  1461         There  was  no  easy  remedy  however  for  the  mischiefe 

~~  which  were  beginning  to  appear  in  craft  gilds,  and  which 

at  length  called  forth  the  mournful  reflections  of  Clement 

Armstrong  who  looked  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 

when  there  ''were  no  corporations  of  no  craftes  in  London 

nor  halles  with  no  constitution    and    ordinaunces  for  no 

syngularities  as  now  is  but  the  Quyldhall\" 

Eneourag-         128.     The  agricultural  policy  of  these  reigns  was  de- 

*^  *     *'  veloped  on  the  lines  that  had  been  indicated  under  Richard 

A.D.  1487.    II.':  but  the  preambles  explicitly  state  that  the  statutes  were 

intended  to  encourage  tillage.    Those  who  went  in  for  higher 

&rming  and  ''used  manurement  of  their  land/'  could  only  get 

Freedom  to  a  '  bare  price/  and  were  therefore  allowed  to  export  wheat 

«aportc<»T». ^^j^^^^  a  licence  when  the  price  was  6*.  8d.  the  quarter'; 

in  1444  this  statute  was  made  perpetual,  especially  for  the 
advantage  of  the  counties  on  the  sea  coast  which  could  not 
sell  the  "substance  of  their  com"  except  for  transport  by 
Prohibition  water*.  In  1463  the  English  former  received  another  boon* ; 
*'*i^  •  jj^  suflfered  greatly  from  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  and 
this  was  only  allowed  for  the  future  when  the  price  exceeded 
68.  8d.  per  quarter,  so  that  in  plentiful  harvests  he  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  home  market.  These  measures  offer  the 
most  signal  instance  of  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  Edward  III. ; 
that  com  and  victuals  should  be  plentiful  and  cheap  was  quite 
axiomatic  in  his  time,  and  the  complaints  of  the  doings  of 
alien  merchants  generally  allege  that  somehow  or  other  they 
made  goods  scarce  and  dear;  the  exceptions  are  wool'  and 
cloth'  which  Englishmen  wished  to  sell  at  dear  rates  to  the 
foreigner.  But  when  we  remember  the  dislike  of  engrossers 
and  others  who  raised  the  price  of  victuals,  it  is  very  strange 
to  find  that  parliament  was  willing  to  pass  measures  of  this 
kind'.     One  can  only  suppose  that  the  increase  of  pasture  at 

^  Sermons  and  Declarationa  in  PanH,  Drei  vcUktwirikKhafiliche  Denkachr^fUn^ 
45. 

>  See  above,  p.  862.  "  16  H.  VI.  c.  2. 

*  28  H.  VL  o.  6.  8  8  E.  IV.  c.  2. 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  292.  T  gee  above,  p.  872. 

8  Lnpoveriahed  landlorda  had  the  means  of  redress  themselYes  and  were  more 
likely  to  lay  down  their  land  in  posture  than  to  petition  parliament  for  com 
laws. 
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the  expense  of  tillage  was  going  on  so  fast  as  apparently  to  aj>.  1461 
threaten  the  national  food  supply.  -''^- 

The  first  signs  of  this  change  have  been  noted  above  ;  it  Paatw^ 
had  gone  great  lengths  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIL,  and  there  ^al^e^ 
are  isolated  notices  which  show  rt  was  steadily  progressing,     ^^f  ^"^ 

The  case  of  Stretton  Baskerville  in  Warwickshire  is  a 
striking  example.  This  manor  had  been  acquired  by  a 
certain  John  de  Twyford  in  whose  £Etmily  it  continued  till 
Henry  VII. 's  time,  when  "Thomas  Twyford,  having  begun  the 
depopulation  thereof,  in  4  Henry  VII.  decajdng  four  mes- 
suages, and  three  cottages,  whereunto  160  acres  of  errable 
land  belonged,  sold  it  to  Henry  Smith,  Gentleman.  Which 
Henry  following  that  example,  ii^  9  Heniy  VII.  enclosed  640 
acres  of  land  more,  whereby  twelve  messuages  and  four 
cottages  fell  to  mine,  and  80  persons  there  inhabiting,  being 
employed  about  tillage  and  husbandry,  were  constrained  to 
depart  thence  and  live  miserably.  By  means  whereof,  the 
church  grew  to  such  mine,  that  it  was  of  no  other  use  than 
for  the  shelter  of  cattle,  being  with  the  churchyard,  wretchedly 
prophaned,  to  the  evil  example  of  others,  as  are  the  Words  of 
the  Inquisition*." 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  while  the  Seareiiif  <if 
breadth  of  ground  under  tillage  was  thus  decreasing  there 
should  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  finding  a  supply  of  labourers 
well  qualified  for  agriculture,  but  the  renewals  of  the  statutes 
of  labourers  show  that  there  was  an  alarming  deficiency. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  ordained  that  every 
servant  leaving  emplo3nnent  must  give  ample  notice  so  that  a.d.  1445. 
his  master  might  find  some  one  to  take  his  place*.  Bates  of 
wages  both  in  town  and  country  are  laid  down  with  very 
great  precision  for  summer  and  winter,  with  meat  and 
without  it.  These  are  obviously  intended  to  be  the  maximum 
rates;  the  frequency  of  holidays  must  have  made  a  consider- 
able difference  to  the  wage-earner,  since  he  was  only  allowed 
to  take  a  proportionate  payment  on  these  days. 

That  many  mere  idlers  were  kept  as  retainers  under 
colour  of  husbandry  may  have  accounted  for  part  of  the 

1  Dngdale's  Antiquities  of  Wanoichihire^  p.  36. 
«  28  H.  VL  c.  12. 
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AJ>.  1461  difficulty  of  procuring  labour  when  it  was  needed ;  but  it 
Attraction  ^^  ^^^  probablj  chiefly  due  to  the  development  of  the 
of  the  cloth  q\q^\^  manufisMsture  in  rural  districts.     Children  who  had 

manu- 
facture,     served  12  years  at  husbandry  were  to  keep  to  that  occupation, 

and  under  Henry  IV.  it  became  illegal  for  any  but  fireeholders 

with  20s,  per  annum  to  apprentice  their  children  to  a  trade  \ 

But  while  this  had  little  success  so  far  as  husbandry  was 

concerned  it  checked  the  development  and  indeed  did  positive 

injury  to  chartered  towns.    The  citizens  of  London  (8  H.  YI. 

c.  11)  and  later  those  of  Norwich  (11  H.  VII.  c.  11)  were 

exempt  from  its  operation.     The  citizens  of  Oxford  were  not 

Aj>.  1460.  so  successful  in  their  appeal ;  they  complained  of  the  heavy 
ferm  they  had  to  pay  to  the  king,  and  urged  that  when  it  was 
fixed  the  town  was  fully  inhabited  with  merchants,  artificers 
and  lay  people ;  in  consequence  of  the  statute  they  could  not 
obtain  apprentices  for  different  crafts,  and  could  neither  meet 
the  royal  charges,  nor  serve  and  please  the  clergy  and 
university  that  is  there  ^;  they  claimed  to  have  their  ancient 
liberty  in  the  matter,  such  as  the  people  of  London'  enjoyed. 
We  are  forced  to  believe  that  a  development  of  domestic 
manufactures  was  taking  place  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
compete  seriously  for  the  services  of  labourers,  and  that  the 
measures  which  were  intended  to  promote  tillage  only  pre- 
vented the  towns  from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  increasing 
trade.       .^ 

Decay  of  129.  vThe  break  up  of  the  manorial  system,  the  decline  of 

tillage  and  the  paucity  of  agricultural  labour'  soon  came  to 
affect  the  internal  communication  in  the  country,  and  the 
roads  and  bridges  were  not  properly  maintained.  With  the 
declension  of  manorial  courts  this  care  declined,  but  still 
more  through  the  impoverishment  of  the  monasteries.  The 
monastic  houses  had  been  much  interested  in  the  formation 
and  maintenaDce  of  good  roads ;  Professor  Thorold  Rogers 
has  connected  the  complaint  of  bad  roads  with  their 
disruption^  but  it  may  certainly  be  traced  back  to  the  time 

1  Bot,  Pari,  Y.  a05  (8). 

>  Under  whose  ciutains  they  lived.    See  above,  p.  210.  - 
"  The  care  of  roads  had  fallen  on  the  villans  nnder  the  sapervision  of  the 
Manorial  Courts.    Denton,  Fifteenth  Century^  178. 
*  Agriculture  and  Prices^  iv.  114,  217. 
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of  their  decline.    It  is  abundantly  clear  that  at  the  date  of  M^^***^ 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  many  of  them  were  much  ^p.  15^. 
impoverished  \  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  large 
number  of  monastic  establishments  which  had  been  founded 
at  different  times  survived  so  long;  occasionally  we  come 
across  a  complaint  of  the  loss  of  their  wealth  through  the  a.d.  I460. 
bad  management  of  an  abbot*.     But  roads  suffered  because 
the  available  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  being  drained  for 
the  French  wars,  and  there  was  no  one  with  sufficient  public 
spirit  to  take  up  the  matter  in  earnest.     There  were  occa- 
sional benefactions  for  the  purpose ;  a  London  Alderman  left 
for  '*  the  repair  of  the  highway  without  Bishopgate  6  marks  a.d.  1469. 
and  for  the  highway  ¥dthout  Aldgate  100  shillings'."     In 
Reformation  times  the  Bishops  regularly  enquired  at  their 
visitations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  bequests  had 
been  expended^     But  when  a  great  town  like  London  was 
dependent  for  repairs  of  the  leading  highways  on  private 
munificence^  we  can   easily  guess  how  much    the    rural 
districts  were  neglected  in  such  hard  timea 

The  regulation  of  the  fisdrs,  which  were  still  the  great  Ortewmcea 
opportunities  for  internal  trade,  was  also  suffering  at  this 
time ;  the  courts  of  Pie  powder  were,  like  all  other  local  ^^-  i^^s. 
jurisdictions,  working  badly.  The  complaint  in  this  case 
was  that  the  stewards  and  baili&  were  inclined  to  take 
oognisance  of  matters  over  which  they  had  no  jurisdiction, 
and  to  misuse  their  powers  for  the  private  advantage  of  their 
Mends.  These  malpractices  were  said  to  be  the  reason  of 
the  decline  of  some  of  the  fairs' ;  but  this  decline  was  much 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  decay  which  was  alike  affecting 
tillage  and  the  corporate  towns. 


1  See  below,  p.  472. 

>  8.  Mary's,  Alcester,  Bot.  Pari.  y.  206  (5) ;  S.  Andrew's,  Northampton,  Rot,  Pari. 
Ti.  484  (85). 

s  Orridge,  W,%utr<aicn  of  Jack  Cade* a  BebeUion,  8. 

<  Denton,  175. 

B  Similarly  the  town  of  Bristol  could  not  repair  the  streets,  not  for  lack  of 
mon^  so  mnch  as  because  they  had  not  the  necessary  powers.  Bot,  Pari.  yi. 
390(9). 

^  17  Ed.  rV.  c.  2.  The  fair  was  less  frequented  so  the  Lords  lost  the  toUs  and 
the  pnblic  were  not  so  well  served  with  goods.    1  R.  UL  c.  6. 

C.  26 
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AJD.  1461  Much  of  this  was  immediately  connected  with  the  French 

Strain  ^^\  the  drain  in  money  was  enormous  as  the  parliamentary 
^^^^  history  of  the  period  shows  plainly,  but  this  was  really  the 
war,  least  part  of  the  mischief;  the  drain  of  men  was  also  large, 

and  the  hostilities  gave  opportunity  for  the  pillage  which 
was  the  curse  of  commerce  and  rendered  the  sea  coasts 
insecure.  The  levies  for  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the 
depredations  of  the  soldiers,  contributed  something  more 
to  a  general  disorganisation,  which  was  incompatible  with 
Bemisaions  ecouomic  prosperity.  Hard  pressed  as  the  parliaments  were 
the  coOtfc*^  to  find  money,  they  were  forced  to  make  special  exemptions 
^Suhs  ^^  some  of  the  votes  under  Henry  VI.  The  tenths  and 
and  tenths,  fifteenths  wero  still  assessed  on  the  basis  of  1334;  and  in  1433 
£40oa  parliament  allowed  a  remission  of  £4000  in  voting  a  fifteenth 
and  tenth, ''  in  releetse  and  discharge  of  the  poor  towns,  cities 
and  burghs,  desolate,  wasted  or  distroyed,  or  over  greatly 
impoverished  or  else  to  the  said  tax  greatly  overcharged"; 
Great  Yarmouth  and  Lincoln  are  specified  for  particular 
exemption  \  £6000  was  also  remitted  on  the  fifteenth  and 
tenth  and  half  fifteenth  and  tenth  voted  in  1439',  when 
Lincoln,  Elm,  Wisbech,  Leverington,  Newton  S.  Giles  and 
Tidd  S.  Giles  in  Cambridge,  and  Andover  and  Alresford  in 
Hampshire  are  particularised  for  relief.  In  1442  the  remis- 
sion is  at  the  same  rate  on  the  sum  granted ;  but  Lincoln  is 
to  be  entirely  exempt,  Cheltenham,  Alresford,  Andover, 
Headington  in  Oxfordshire  and  Scarborough  are  to  pay 
half,  and  Great  Yarmouth  three-quarters  of  their  ordinary 
assessment'.  In  consecutive  entries^  March  15th  and  April  9 
in  1445  there  are  grants  of  half  a  fifteenth  and  tenth,  and 
of  a  whole,  and  a  half,  fifteenth  and  tenth ;  in  the  former 
the  remissions  were  similar  to  those  of  1442,  but  by  the 
£6000.  latter  £9000  was  remitted.  In  1449  there  was  a  remission 
of  £3000  on  the  half  tenth  and  half  fifteenth  granted^ 
Great  Yarmouth  being  named  for  relief*;  in  1453  the 
remission  was  at  the  same  rate,  £6000,  on  one  fifteenth 
and  tenth,  and  Lincoln  and  Great  Yarmouth  were  entirely 

1  Bot.  Pari.  lY.  425.  *  n>id.  y.  6. 

»  n>id.  V.  87.  *  aid.  ▼.  68,  69. 

s  Ibid.  Y.  142. 
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relieved  \     The  same  towns  were  affain  allowed  to  so  free  ajd.  1461 

^»  — 14B6 

when  £31,000  was  given  to  Edward  IV.  in  1465,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  get  payment  of  the  £6000  which  had  been 
remitted  of  the  last  grant  of  a  fifteenth  and  tenth*.  In  1472 
there  is  the  scune  remission,  New  Shoreham  and  Cambridge 
coming  in  for  the  boon  as  well  as  Great  Yarmouth  and 
Lincoln'. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  if  we  had  clear  contemporary  CoMtesof 
statements  of  the  causes  of  this  general  decay ;  there  are  a  ^^^' 
few  instances  however  where  this  information  is  given.    At 
New  Shoreham  the  heavy  pressure  of  taxation  is  assigned  as  aj>.  14S1. 
the  chief  cause  of  decline  from  500  to  36  residents,  though  it 
had  also  suffered  fr^m  incursions  from  the  8ea^    Rottingdean  Sea, 
suffered  fr^m  the  sea,  but  it  had  also  been  burned  by  the 
French,  and  the  heavy  assessment  forced  the  inhabitants  to  Ww, 
withdraw  ^     The  port  of  Yarmouth  was  stopped  up  so  that 
ships  could  not  enter*.     Lynn  had  been  attacked  by  the  aj>.  1407. 
French^  so  had  Melcombe';  Truro  had  also  suffered  thus,  as 
well  as  from  pestilence*.     Of  the  others  mentioned,  it  may  PestOenee. 
well  have  been  the  case  that  the  Cambridgeshire  towns  had 
been  attacked  by  enemies ;  while  Lincoln  had  probably  been 
injured  by  the  competition  of  Boston.     It  is  obvious  that 
whenever  from  any  accidental  circumstance  a  town    was 
temporarily  injured,  the  necessary  contributions  for  the  loans  Taxatifm. 
would  fall  very  heavily  on  those  who  were  left,  and  that  the 
temptation  to  migrate  fr^m  corporate  towns  must  have  been 
strong.    We  may  see  in  the  present  day  how  high  rates 
drive  inhabitants  outside  the  municipal  boundaries  to  build 
large  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  even  affect  great  business 
concerus ;  the  Great  Eastern  Bail  way  is  said  to  have  saved  in 
rates  by  moving  their  continental  traffic  from  Harwich  to 
Parkeston.     The  real  extent  of  the  decay,  and  the  position 
and  ch€u*acter  of  the  places  which  escaped,  could  only  be 
clearly  understood,  as  all  similar  problems  must  be  settled. 


1  Bot.  Pari.  ▼.  328.  >  Ibid.  y.  497. 

•  Ibid.  VI.  40.  «  Ibid.  iv.  159. 

•  Ibid.  lY.  160.  •  Ibid.  m.  690. 
7  Ibid.  m.  640.  >  Dad.  m.-688. 

•  Ibid.  m.  638. 

26—2 
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AJ>.  1577   by  the  investigation  of  local  histories;  perhaps  a  carefiil 
"  study  of  the  distribution  of  churches  built  in  the  Perpendi- 

cular style  might  at  least  show  the  places  where  the  evils 
were  not  severely  felt\ 


V.    Medlsyal  and  Modern  Economic  Ideas 

CONTRASTED. 

Ptmdtyof  130.  The  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
'"'^'-  Bixteenth  may  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  tmnsition  from 
mediseval  to  modem  society ;  many  of  the  changes  which  took 
place  under  the  Lancastrians  and  Torkists,  went  on  with 
greatly  accelerated  rapidity  under  the  Tudor  kings.  It  must 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  mark  with  any  precision  the  point 
which  the  tide  of  progress  had  reached  at  any  particular 
date;  but  this  difficulty  is  really  insurmountable  in  the 
present  case,  from  the  meagreness  of  the  economic  literature 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  In  the  Libelle  of  English  Polycye 
we  have  one  invaluable  storehouse  of  information,  and  the 
preambles  of  Statutes,  and  Rolls  of  Parliament  have  much 
to  say  on  particular  points;  but  there  was  little  if  any 
attempt  to  expound  the  old  principles  afresh,  and  till  the 
invention  of  printing  there  was  no  &cility  for  the  publication 
of  pamphlets  discussing  current  topica  But  though  we 
cannot  mark  how  fisLr  the  change  had  gone  at  the  time  of 
A.D.  1485.  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  we  may  try  and  set  in  clear  light  the 
real  character  of  the  movement  which  was  taking  place.  Old 
institutions  of  every  kind,  in  town  and  country,  were  falling 
to  pieces ;  new  attempts  were  being  made  to  regulate  industry 
and  encourage  commerce — ^that  lies  on  the  surface,  and  no  one 

1  TbiB  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  condnsive  howeyer ;  King's  College  Chapel 
and  monastic  boildings  which  were  paid  for  hj  wealth  drawn  from  distant  estates 
might  be  flourishing,  while  the  ]aj  inhabitants  of  a  town  were  mnch  reduced  in 
numbers  and  wealth.  The  building  of  Ghreat  S.  Mary's  at  Cambridge  dragged 
oyer  many  years  (Fuller,  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridget  yi.)t  ^nd  was  only 
accomplished  by  persistent  begging  for  sabscriptions;  as  a  matter  of  fact  these 
buildings  most  haye  been  going  on  at  the  yery  time  when  the  town  obtained 
exemption  on  the  ground  of  porerty  in  1472,  and  again  in  14S9  {Eat.  Pari.  yi.  488). 
On  the  other  hand  the  great  Suffolk  churches  like  Lavenham  and  Long  Melfoid 
were  erected  by  the  munificence  of  successful  clothiers. 
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can  &il  to  observe  it.  But  the  completeness  of  the  change  A  J>.  1877 
cannot  be  satisfiaustorily  accounted  for  until  we  see  that  the  ~ 
principles  on  which  the  economic  organisation  of  the  middle 
ages  was  based  were  being  discarded,  and  that  the  system 
which  was  rising  on  its  ruins  was  being  finamed  in  accordance 
with  entirely  different  ideas  and  objects ;  we  shall  really  get 
near  the  root  of  the  matter  if  we  contrast  the  modem  and 
mediaeval  ideas  as  to  the  principles  which  determine  or  should 
determine  price& 

So  long  as  each  man  had  a  definite  place  in  the  Bodsl  Jieecn- 
group  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  possible  to  calculate  what  iScSS^ 
his  reasonable  wages  should  be,  and  thus  to  estimate  reason- 
able prices  for  the  commodities  he  produced.  Even  in  aiticles 
like  bread  and  beer  which  were  closely  dependent  on  the 
chances  of  the  season,  an  element  of  reasonable  calculation 
and  regulation  could  be  introduced;  but  the  competition 
of  aliens  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  unfiree  craftsmen 
in  the  sixteenth,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  increasing  difficulty 
to  secure  these  calculated  prices,  and  the  organisations  which 
had  assessed  them  were  feilling  into  disrepute  and  decay. 
The  gradual  subdivision  of  emplojrments  and  the  appearance 
of  intermediaries  rendered  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  name 
a  price  that  should  be  precisely  just — as  had  been  attempted 
in  bygone  days — and  competition  prices,  fix>m  their  greater 
convenience,  came  slowly  into  vogue. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  argue  that  the  price  which  is  CompeH- 
reached  by  mere  competition  is  the  just  price  there  and  then* ;  ^  ^^^^*^^ 
it  gives  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  measuring  what  is  due  to 
the  seller,  by  showing  what  buyers  are  willing  to  give  for 
the  right  to  use  these  wares.  It  certainly  is  true  that  in  a 
large  market,  where  there  are  many  buyers  and  many  sellers, 
one  effect  of  competition  is  to  give  a  uniform  and  therefore  a 
£gtir  price  all  round;  but  the  results  are  not  so  satis&ctory 
when  prices  are  determined  by  mere  competition,  although 
there  happens  to  be  little  competing.  Sometimes  the 
physical  conditions  are  not  present  which  render  it  possible 
for  many  buyers  and  sellers  to  meet ;  at  such  times  the  price 
of  the  commodity  is  really  settled  by  a  bargain  in  which  one 

1  Medina,  De  rebus  resHtuendis*    Soaoda,  Tract,  de  Commere.  p.  190,  n.  65. 
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• 

A.D.  1877  party  can  take  the  full  advantage  of  some  accidental  circum* 
stance  which  gives  him  an  advantage  in  haggling.  This  was 
the  very  thing  which  mediaeval  regulation  had  been  intended 
to  prevent,  as  any  attempt  to  make  gain  out  of  the  necessities 
of  others,  or  to  reap  profit  from  unlocked  for  occurrences  would 
have  been  condemned  as  extortion.  It  is  by  taking  advantage 
cendfiuc'  of  such  fluctuations  that  money  is  most  frequently  made  in 
modem  times;  but  the  whole  scheme  of  commercial  life  in  the 
middle  ages  was  supposed  to  allow  of  a  regular  profit  on  each 
transaction.  Traders  did  not  flood  a  market  with  goods  so 
as  to  force  a  sale ;  but  they,  stinted  the  export  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  a  good  price  and  a  clear  profit  on  all  the  transac- 
tions; and  all  the  industrial  and  commercial  institutions  of 
the  fifteenth  century — craft  gilds,  merchant  companies,  or 
'  Flanders  fleets ' — were  engaged  in  regulating  industry  and 
commerce  so  that  there  was  comparatively  little  room  for 
fluctuations.  As  all  these  institutions  decayed  a  great  oppor- 
tunity  was  given  for  enterprise  and  business  capacity;  there 
were  henceforward  fields  in  which  the  active  man  could 
push  forward  and  the  man  of  capacity  could  speculate  with 
success,  and  thus  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  system 
gave  scope  for  an  extraordinary  development  of  industry 
and  treuling.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  been 
checked  before  was  now  left  free  to  assert  itself. 
Cost  of  In  our  own  modem  days  then  we  take  for  granted  the 

^^^i^^  existence  of  continual  fluctuations  in  price  as  mediaeval 
^^*'  society  did  not  do ;  but  we  also  approach  all  questions  about 
prices  from  an  opposite  pole.  The  older  view  was  that  of 
taking  the  common  estimation  of  the  cost  of  production, 
while  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  that  the  articles  were 
of  good  quality  and  thus  likely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
purchaser  who  was  wilUng  to  pay  the  'just'  price.  But  the 
ruling  conception,  which  has  come  to  the  front  in  modem 
times,  is  not  the  cost  of  making  the  article,  but  its  convenience 
and  usefulness  and  desirability  when  made.  One  might  say 
that  in  old  times  utility  determined  whether  any  exchange 
took  place  or  not,  but  considerations  of  fairness  regulated 
the  terms  of  the  exchange ;  whereas  in  modem  times  it  is  by 
mere  reference  to  present  or  future  utility*,  which  includes 
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the  idea  of  scarcity,  that  the  rate  of  exchange  is  agreed  on.  aj>.  1877 
Only  on  an  average  and  in  the  long  run  do  competition  prices "" 
represent    the  cost  of   production;    mediseval  prices  were 
regulated  by  a  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the 
producer,  modem  prices  are  determined  primarily  by  the 
utility  of  the  wares. 

The  difference  which  emerges  according  as  we  start  fix>m 
one  principle  or  the  other  comes  out  most  distinctly  with 
reference  to  wage&  '  In  the  middle  ages  reasonable  we^ea  Price 
were  taken  as  a  first  charge,  both  by  the  writers  who  laid  rewa^ of 
down  the  doctrine  of  just  price,  and  by  the  gilds  which  calcu-         " 
lated  out  the  rates  that  were  to  be  paid;  in  modern  times 
the  reward  of  the  labourer  cannot  but  fluctuate  in  connexion 
with  fluctuations  in  the  utility  and  market  price  of  the 
things.     There  always  must  be  a  connexion  between  wages 
and  prices,  but  in  the  olden  times  wages  were  the  first  charge 
and  prices,  on  the  whole  depended  on  them,  while  in  modem 
times  wages  are  on  the  other  hand  directly  affected  by  prices. 

Something  similar  may  be  noticed  in  regard  to  pajrments 
made  to  landlords ;  a  fertile  estate  would  have  jdelded  but 
little  annual  income,  unless  the  necessary  labour  was 
attached  to  it.  The  peasant's  share  of  taxation  paid  through  Bmt 
the  landlords  was  probably  the  original  element  in  rent ;  ^^  ^' 
and  so  far  as  the  copyholders  were  concerned  their  quit 
rents  had  direct  reference  to  the  personal  predial  services 
of  which  they  were  quit,  and  the  fines  marked  their  entry 
on  a  definite  personal  relationship  with  the  lord,  in  which 
mutua]  obligations  were  implied.  When  the  new  tenant- 
fiurming,  with  stock  and  land  leases,  came  into  vogue  the 

1-  The  really  important  consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  seller  is  the  utility  of 
the  article ;  its  nsefnlness  to  him  if  he  resolves  not  to  part  with  it,  or  its  nsefnlness 
as  a  means  of  procaring  other  goods  at  a  fatore  time  if  he  defers  the  sale ;  he  may 
often  part  with  it  for  less  than  the  expense  of  production  if  he  neither  wishes  to 
use  it  nor  sees  a  chance  of  getting  a  better  price.  So  too  the  buyer  only  thinks  of 
the  nsefnlness-of -the-article-to-him ;  he  will  not  pay  more  for  any  piece  of  goods 
than  will  snffice  to  get  him  something  else  that  senree  his  torn  as  well;  the 
expense  of  production  is  nothing  to  him,  the  ntility  of  the  article  is  all  he  cares 
about. 

In  a  large  market  this  is  disguised;  the  price  to  all  is  that  which  is  expected  to 
tempt  just  so  many  buyers  to  come  forward,  that  all  the  stock  offered  may  be 
sdd;  the  price  which  all  pay  accords  with  the-usefolness-of-the-article  to  the  least 
anxious  buyer  who  actually  buys  it. 
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A.D.  1377    landlords  were  most  anxious  to  secure  tenants,  and  thus  we 

~~  may  say  that  in  all  hiring  of  land  for  arable  purposes  the 

rent  asked  and  paid  had  primary  reference  to  the  require- 
ments^ of  the  tenant  who  was  to  pay;  the  landlord 
wished  to  keep  up  the  effective  force  of  his  tenantry,  and 
he  got  what  they  could  afford  to  pay  over  and  above  their 
own  living;  rents  in  the  fourteenth  and  earlier  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  were  exceedingly  low*.  But  so  soon 
as  men  recognised  the  profitableness  of  sheep  £Bu*ming, 
in  the  changed  circumstances  of  rural  districts^  rent  was 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  land,  to  whatever  purpose  it  was 
applied ;  rents  were  raised  with  great  rapidity,  as  the  tenant 
had  to  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  utility  of  his  holding  as 
part  of  a  large  pasture  feum.  Once  more  the  consideration 
of  the  personal  condition  of  the  tenant  £gtlls  into  the  back- 
ground, and  attention  is  fixed  on  the  utility  and  worth  of  the 
holding  under  a  system  of  competition  rents. 

Untr^,  In  the  same  sort  of  way  the  old  objection  to  usury  broke 

down  because  men  came  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a  new  way. 
In  the  middle  ages  attention  had  been  riveted  on  the 
personal  needs  of  the  borrower,  and  had  condemned  those 
who  took  advantage  of  his  folly  or  his  necessity ;  but  in  the 
fifteenth  century  men  were  awaking  to  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  their  stored  up  wealth  for  industrial  as  well  as 
commercial  purposes,  and  the  formation  of  'capital'  was 
beginning.  Of  course  every  craftsman  must  have  had  his 
stock  in  trade  of  materials  and  tools  as  well  as  food  and 
clothes;  he  must  have  had  the  means  of  waiting  till  his  work 
was  completed  as  well  as  the  means  of  working.     But  by 

Capital,  capital  we  habitually  mean  far  more  than  this:  we  mean  a 
store  of  wealth  which  can  be  directed  into  new  and  more 
profitable  channels  as  occasion  arises.  Stock  in  trade  is  fixed 
and  cannot  be  readily  diverted  firom  one  channel  of  produc- 
tion to  another;  capital  is  to  some  extent  fluid — always 

1  IVeqaent  and  Bobttantial  remifldoiis  of  rent  are  noticeable  in  manorial  reoords 
in  the  fonrteenth  century,  eg.  at  Preston  in  Kent  on  account  of  the  mildew  on 
wheat.  Gamb.  Uniy.  lib.  IkU  m.,  68  f ,  141.  Also  on  aoooont  of  a  murrain.  Ibid. 
f,148. 

>  Thorold  Sogers,  AgncuUure  and  PrioM,  iv.  68,  128.  Denton,  FifUenA 
Century,  147. 
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being  oonsumed  and  replaced,  and  so  &r  changing  its  form  AJ>.  1877 
that  it  is  capable  of  transfer  from  one  kind  of  production  to  ~ 
another.  As  each  man  began  gathering  wealth — and  the 
enterprising  man  had  more  opportunities  of  doing  so— he  did 
not  necessarily  increase  his  own  stock  in  trade,  and  he  was 
not  contented  to  hoard  it ;  he  tried  to  embark  in  any  profit- 
able investment;  it  seems  that  there  were  such  opportunities 
for  the  profitable  use  of  money  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  that  money  was  not 
so  much  hoarded — perhaps  even  that  hoards  were  broken  up^ 
— ^and  that  the  coinage  circulated  more  rapidly.  But  such 
investors,  dealing  as  they  did  for  the  most  part  with 
prosperous  city  men,  felt  no  call  to  consider  the  personal 
condition  of  the  borrower,  as  long  as  the  security  was  good ; 
for  he  seemed  well  able  to  look  after  himself.  The  one 
important  point  on  which  they  insisted  was  that  their  wealth 
was  of  use  in  industry  or  commerce,  and  that  they  could  be  )^^ 
paid  by  men  who  wished  to  have  it  to  use.  ^^^''^ 

131.  Medieval  economy  with  its  constant  regard  to  the  Bodd 
relaUona  of  persona  was  giving  place  to  modem  economy 
which  treats  the  exdiange  of  things  as  fundamental;  and 
this  has  introduced  an  extraordinary  simplification  in  the 
structure  of  society ;  the  whole  of  the  complicated  industrial 
organisations  of  the  middle  ages  have  passed  away,  and  the 
strong  esprit-de-corps,  which  gave  so  much  healthy  life  in 
many  cities',  has  alike  disappeared.  Economically  we  have 
only  three  broad  divisions  in  society,  for  men  arrange  them* 
selves  according  to  the  things  they  own  and  exchange ;  they 
may  exchange  their  labour  for  wages,  or  they  may  exchange 
the  use  of  their  capital  for  interest,  or  they  may  exchange  the 
use  of  their  land  for  rent.  In  modem  societies  Labourers, 
Capitalists  and  Landlords  are  the  three  classes  which  group 
themselves  round  the  possession  of  the   power  to  labour, 

1  "  He  (Enterprise)  will  promise  you  to  wante  noe  treasoor  to  performe  your 
purpose,  for  he  will  sale  some  of  the  dergie  will  oomforte  yoa  righte  well  and 
lardglie  with  money  for  th^y  haye  looked  therefore  many  a  daye.  The  merchants, 
the  ffaimonrs,  the  grasiers  that  be  rich,  into  this  market  will  bring  their  bags  that 
th^y  haye  kept  soe  long.  And  as  for  the  widows  and  the  wyres  also  they  will 
ransacke  their  forcers  [chests]  and  their  knotted  doutes  to  the  last  penny  they  can 
flnde."    Dndley,  Tree  of  Commomoealtht  52. 

*  Baehl,  Deutsche  Arbeit,  28. 
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AJ>.  1977  the  poflseaBum  of  wealth  and  the  pooocogkm  of  land  This 
18  the  social  stmctore  we  habituaUy  aasome,  bat  it  is 
strangely  unlike  the  mmiicipal  and  manmal  life  it  has 
saperaeded. 

imdimdmal  The  change  which  has  so  altered  the  stractme  of  society 
has  also  affected  tiie  individnak  who  compose  it;  the  old 
btugess  society  has  doabtleas  been  idealised  to  an  absord  ex- 
tent; bat  it  had  this  striking  characteristic,  that  the  ordinary 
object  of  ambition  was  not  so  mach  that  of  rising  oat  of  one's 
grade,  bat  of  standing  well  in  that  grade ;  the  citizen  did  not 
aim  at  being  a  knight,  but  at  being  warden  and  master  of  his 
gild,  or  alderman  and  mayor  of  his  town.  For  good  or  for  evil 
we  have  but  little  sympathy  with  these  humble  ambitions; 
everyone  desires  to  rise  in  the  world  himself,  and  the  philan- 
thropic construct  social  ladders  by  which  the  poorest  child 
may  rise  to  the  highest  rank,  as  was  done  by  ecclesiastics  in 
the  middle  age&  And  with  this  changed  social  structure,  and 
changed  social  ambition,  money  has  come  to  have  a  new 
importance  for  the  individual  who  possesses  it  In  the  older 
days  coinage  had  given  a  unit  for  the  comparison  of  one  ware 
with  another ;  but  it  was  not  an  object  which  men  were  likely 
to  seek  after,  except  in  so  fe^r  as  they  desired  to  lay  by  for  a 
rainy  day.  If  they  had  large  sums  at  command  they  could  not 
invest  them ;  and  so  fe^r  as  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
were  concerned,  their  food  and  clothing  was  practically  deter- 
mined  by  their  status  in  the  social  system.  So  long  as  prices 
were  arranged  by  calculation,  there  must  have  been  compara- 
tively little  variation  in  the  real  reward  which  a  man  got  for 
his  labour;  and  whUe  payments  were  partly  made  in  kind, 

power.  But  with  competition  prices  all  this  changed;  the 
amount  of  comforts  a  man  could  obtain  depended  not  on  the 
regulations  of  his  gild,  but  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  he  obtained  by  the  sale  of  his  warea  It  was  no  longer 
a  mere  matter  of  importance  to  regulate  the  coinage,  and  thus 
have  a  definite  unit  for  the  comparison  of  wares ;  money  had 
come  to  be  a  thing  for  which  everyone  sought,  not  exactly  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  of  its  purchasing  power]  it  was  a 
convenient  representative  of  all  other  objects  of  wealth,  and 
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as  such  a  thincf  of  ^hich  each  man  desired  to  have  as  much  aj).  1877 
as  possible  \    From  this  time  forward  the  desire  of  wealth  as  j^^  ^^ 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  desire  of  social  distinction  and  all  ^weclik. 
else,  became  a  much   more  important  Beustor  in  economic 
affiiirs  than  it  had  been  before. 

132.  These  changes  had  a  very  important  bearing  on  all  MoraUhf 
questions  of  commercial  morality ;  so  long  as  economic  deal- 
ings were  based  on  a  system  of  personal  relationships  they  all 
had  an  implied  moral  character.  To  supply  a  bad  article  was 
moraUy  wrong,  to  demand  excessive  payment  for  goods  or  for 
labour  wafi  extortion,  and  the  right  or  wrong  of  every  trans- 
action  was  easily  understood;  but  when  all  dealings  are 
considered  as  so  many  cases  of  exchange  in  an  open  market, 
the  case  is  different.  No  compulsion  was  put  upon  either 
party  to  the  exchange,  and  if  they  came  badly  off  it  might  be 
regarded  as  their  &ult  or  their  misfortune ;  but  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  say  that  the  other  party  to  the  transaction  was 
to  blame.  In  every  case  of  exchange  one  party  has  an 
advantage ;  he  may  have  superior  knowledge,  or  he  may  be 
less  anxious  to  come  to  terms  and  he  can  therefore  afford  to 
wait ;  in  either  case  he  is  able  to  drive  the  better  bargain,  of  driving 
There  are  extreme  limits  which  define  whether  any  transac  ^^"^^^• 
tion  shall  take  place  or  no,  and  though  the  advantage  which 
accrues  within  these  limits  is  not  often  equally  divided,  there  is 
no  apparent  moral  wrong  in  taking  full  advantage  of  the  power 
of  driving  a  good  bargain  under  conditions  of  free  competition. 
In  many  cases  the  weaker  have  gone  to  the  wall ;  and  some 
writers  have  even  formulated  an  iron  law  of  wages  which 
states  the  existence  of  an  irresistible  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  to  drive  down  the  labourer.  But  though 
this  appears  to  be  a  decided  overstatement,  the  &ct  remains 
that  there  is  really  no  means  of  applying  moral  judgment  to 
economic  affairs  at  present ;  '  supply  and  demand '  are  taken 
as  ultimate ;  and  so  long  as  transactions  are  above-board  and 
in  accordance  with  market  rates,  the  ordinary  nineteenth 
century  conscience  is  unable  to  go  behind  these  circumstances 
and  discuss  how  £Bir  they  are  right  or  wrong. 

Once  again  the  existence  of  the  gild  s}rstem  demonstrates 

1  Ratzinger,  Volksmrthwht^ft,  296. 
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A.D.  1877  how  entirely  the  mediaeval  feeling  differed  in  this  matter ;  it 
^egOds  ^  often  spoken  of  as  a  police  system,  and  it  was  a  police 
^^lofmjnM.  ^y^*®°^  because  it  served  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the 
for  wrong,  responsibility  for  every  mischief  and  scandal  to  some  one  or 
other.  The  city  authorities  looked  to  the  wardens  of  each 
craft  to  keep  the  men  under  their  charge  in  order ;  and  thus 
for  every  public  scandal,  or  underhand  attempt  to  cheat,  some 
one  was  responsible,  and  the  responsibility  could  generally 
speaking  be  brought  home  to  the  right  person.  In  the  great 
social  diiBculties  of  modem  times  all  this  is  altered;  all 
deplore  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system,  but  the  blame 
cannot  be  brought  home.  Thought  and  opinion  on  economic 
subjects  do  not  now  attempt  to  offer  decided  moral  judgmenta 
Political  Economy  explains  what  tends  to  happen,  but  declines 
to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  at  any  juncture ;  it  professes 
to  be  non-moral.  And  hence  modem  ways  of  thinking  about 
business  transactions  were  very  shocking  to  the  ordinary 
conscience  when  they  were  first  propounded.  The  immorality 
of  rent  enhancers^  and  others  who  only  thought  of  their  own 
private  gain  was  a  favourite  topic  for  preachers  in  Information 
times :  and  though  their  language  has  been  re-echoed  during 
recent  agitations  the  ordinary  modem  reader  is  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  denunciations  of  many  practices  which  he 
takes  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 
NaHotua  133.    While  the  stmcture  of  society  was  being  recast, 

and  the  recognised  principles  of  economic  morality  were  only 
derided,  there  seemed  to  be  the  moral  chaos ;  but  there  was 
one  fsuctoT  which  was  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  anarchy  to 
order  again ;  men  were  forced  in  their  dealings  to  have  a  due 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  state ;  this  is  the  central  idea  in 
the  commercial  systems  of  the  Reformation  and  post-Reforma- 
tion periods. 

1  *<  Yoa  landlords,  you  rent  raisers,  I  may  say  yon  step-lords,  yon  unnatonJ 
lords,  yon  have  for  yonr  possessions  yearly  too  mnch.  For  that  here  before  went 
for  twenty  or  forty  poonds  by  year  (which  is  an  honest  portion  to  be  had  gratis  Id 
one  lordship  of  another  man's  sweats  and  labour)  now  is  let  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year."  LoHmer'a  Sermons  (Parker  Society),  p.  99.  "Let  these  terrible 
examples  snffice  at  this  present  to  teach  and  admoniBh  the  enhancer  of  rents.** 
Ibid.  p.  109.    See  also  Thomas  Beoon,  CaUekism,  &o.  (Parker  Society),  699. 

For  similar  expressions  of  opinion  by  G^erman  reformers  see  SchmoUer  in 
ZeiUchrift /ur  gesam,  StaiUtvfisHmohaft^  zvi.  461. 
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Hitherto  we  have  seen  it  come  into  play  as  limiting  and  AJ>.  1S77 
restricting  particular  changes  which  seemed  to  be  fraught  ^^ 
with  danger.     The  power  of  the  nation  was  affected  by  the  ^J^^^e 
use  of  foreign  shipping,  and  therefore  native  vessels  were  to 
be  preferred ;  so  too  the  export  of  bullion  was  prohibited  as  it 
led  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  realm.     The  importation 
which  interfered  with  the  employment  of  the  people,  the 

supply,  and  the  unthrifty  games  which  interfered  with  their 
military  training  were  all  authoritatively  checked:  but  as 
time  passed  on,  the  desire  of  advancing  the  national  power 
came  to  be  much  more  powerful ;  it  was  the  ruling  ambition, 
and  the  whole  commercial  and  agricultural  system  was  formed 
on  this  basis.  As  it  came  gradually  into  clear  consciousness,  it 
became  not  a  restrictive  and  limiting  but  a  formative  force, 
and  under  its  guidance  commercial  enterprise  and  industrial 
skill  were  stimulated,  while  they  were  combined  into  a  great 
national  economic  system. 

National  ambition  could  hardly  come  to  be  the  guiding  Municipal 
principle  in  industry  and  commerce,  while  municipal  life  was  ^2^o^. 
at  its  best:  the  enthusiasm  of  the  medisBval  merchant  did       «: 
not  go  &r  beyond  the  advance  of  his  own  town  in  wealth  and 
dignity.     Under  this  limited  impulse  the  Italian  cities  at-    . 
tained  a  high  degree  of  wealth  and  power,  and  the  monuments 
of  their  mediaeval  splendour  are  still  a  glory  to  the  world  \    Tn 
England  this  feeling  was  less  potent  than  elsewhere;  the  work  y  ^ 
of  William  I.  and  Edward  I.  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a\/,      ' 
true  national  life ;  even  in  England  however  the  great  centred    ^' 
of  wealth  were  municipal  in  their  feeling  and  ambitions  in 
the  fourteenth  century  at  all  events*.     But  th^  decajj^.  of . 
municipal  institutions  in  the  fifteenth  century  must  have 
done  much  to  check  this  ancient  spirit,  and  to  sap  the 
old  burgess  ambitions,  while  the  long  war  with  France  called 


1  The  enihasiasm  for  their  city  was  perhaps  stronger  in  Yenioe  than  elsewhere 
(Oliphant,  Makers  of  Venice,  c.  1),  though  the  jealousy  of  other  Italian  dties  was 
felt  in  each  of  them. 

3  The  Merchant  Adventorers  and  some  of  the  other  fifteenth  centory  companies 
though  chiefly  oompoeed  of  Londoners  were  really  national  institutions.  Gross, 
OUd  Merchant f  1. 151. 
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A.D.  1877  forth  a  new  sense  of  national  umt7\  and  a  pride  in  England  as 
a  country.     This  is  strongly  reflected,  in  the  literature  of 

^«^  the  time  especially  in  that  curious  work  the  Debate  of  the 
Heralds*  which,  fsuhioned  as  it  apparently  was  on  a  real 
incident',  puts  before  us  the  points  of  which  the  English  were 
wont  to  boast\  The  claim  that  they  were  "  more  richly  and 
amply  provided  with  ships  than  any  other  nation  of  Christen- 
dom" was  'one  plain  lie  to  begin  with^':  the  French  Herald 
did  not  contest  the  point  so  forcibly  as  he  might  have 
done^  though  he  accused  the  English  of  merely  using  their 
ships  to  plunder  the  commerce  of  others ;  the  English  Herald 
extols  the  national  policy  by  which  the  English  "  cunningly 
withdraw  and  bring  to  their  own  countries  the  money  of  the 
neighbouring  countries'/'  and  he  speaks  of  the  great  quantities 
of  cloth  exposed  for  sale  at  Calais  and  the  number  of  large 

Fortescue.  and  populous  villages^  Sir  John  Fortescue's  Covn/modities  of 
England^  might  almost  appear  to  be  intended  as  an  answer  to 
this  tract,  but  it  was  written  some  years  earlier;  it  enumerates 
the  rivers,  havens,  and  so  forth,  the  "woollen  cloth  ready 
made  at  all  times  to  serve  the  merchants  of  any  two  king- 
doms. Christian  or  heathen,"  and  lays  claim  to  the  greatest 
treasure  in  the  world,  that  is  gold  and  silver  ore,  "  whereof 
Englishmen  had  the  worthiest  payment  passing  any  land. 
Christian  or  heathen."  But  it  is  against  France  that  he  draws 
unfavourable  comparisons  with  most  gusto;  their  havens 
never  had  any  navy  of  ships  and  never  shall  have,  but  only  a 

^  On  the  growth  of  nationalities  in  Europe  at  this  time  see  B.  Paoli,  Bottn- 
hriege  in  Hansiacke  OeachichtshldU,  (1874),  p.  78. 

s  Written  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  1458—1461. 

B  The  dispute  at  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1416  as  to  whether  TgnglnrMi 
should  form  a  distinct  nation.    Pyne,  England  and  France,  p.  xii. 

*  Pyne,  p.  89. 

B  As  Sir  Thomas  More  said  of  another  assertion,  which  seems  to  have  taken  its 
rise  from  these  Debates,  that  there  were  62,000  parishes  in  England.  Pyne,  op. 
cit.  XTii.  note.    More,  Supplication  ofSouU,  in  Worlu,  p.  282. 

a  Compare  the  complaint  in  parliament  in  1444.  And  also  atte  that  tyme  more 
pleinte  of  Shyppee  and  other  Nave  in  this  Beaume  of  Ingelonde  by  the  half  thanne 
is  now,  as  it  apperith  opeynly  to  every  man  by  experience;  the  which  was  in  tho 
dayes  gret  plesnr  to  all  estatez  and  degreez,  grete  richesse,  and  by  the  myght  of 
such  Nave  gret  defence  for  all  this  londe,  and  grete  fere  to  all  thayme  that  ben 
Ennemyes  to  this  lond.    Bat.  Pari,  t.  118.    Sehanz,  i.  868. 

7  Pyne,  p.  67.  8  Pyne,  pp.  61,  62. 

»  The  toorks  qfSir  J,  Fortetcue  edited  by  Ld.  Clement,  i.  561. 
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few  ships  of  war  that  can  do  us  no  hann,  while  we  on  the  AJ>.  1877 
other  hand  cannot  do  them  much  harm,  for  they  have  very 
little  maritime  trade  with  other  countries.  The  Libelle  ofLibeiUof 
English  Pdycye,  already  quoted,  is  full  of  a  similar  spirit  of  p^^J^. 
national  ambition ;  and  this  conscious  desire  of  national  power 
was  the  element  that  was  needed  to  bring  all  the  isolated 
experiments  in  mercantile  legislation  together  and  form  them 
into  a  complete  system.  Other  nations  were  taking  up  the 
same  ideas  and  Charles  Y.  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  man 
who  created  this  mercantile  policy^;  but  he  was  certainly 
anticipated  by  Fernando  of  Portugal',  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a.d.  1867. 
English  commerce  had  long  been  affected  by  similar  prin- 
ciples. So  far  as  England  is  concerned  and  with  regard  to 
her  insular  position  we  may  state  the  main  lines  of  policy 
thus, — to  obtain  power,  we  needed  (i)  Shipping,  (ii)  Treasure, 
which  came  by  commerce,  while  within  we  had  to  attend  to 
(iii)  the  Food  Supply  which  gave  the  means  of  maintaining  a 
vigorous  Population.  All  the  galling  interference  with  private 
interests  which  Adam  Smith  condemned,  and  which  move 
us  to  wonder,  were  directly  connected  with  one  or  other  of 
these  objects,  and  hence  had  their  ultimate  justification  in  a 
desire  to  promote  the  power  of  the  nation. 

When  this  aim  was  consciously  and  persistently  pursued  Piemy  v. 
as  the  main  end  of  mercantile  regulations  there  was  an 
entire  reversal  of  the  principles  which  had  actuated  such 
a  ruler  as  Edward  III.:  and  the  first  signs  of  tentative  efforts 
in  the  new  direction  may  be  found  in  the  complaints  of  the 
Good  Parliament  and  the  Statutes  of  Richard  II.  Edward 
had  legislated  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers  and  with  the 
view  of  providing  plenty ;  the  parliaments  of  Richard  II.  took 
another  turn,  and  insisted  on  introducing  conditions  which 
eventually  favoured  the  growth  of  English  power^  as  they 
were  worked  out  in  subsequent  centuries.  It  is  only  when 
we  cast  our  eyes  forward  that  we  see  the  full  importance 
of  the  changes  which  were  urged  in  the  Good  Parliament  and 
carried  out  in  Richard's  reign,  and  that  they  really  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  &mous  mercantile  systenu 

1  Blanqni,  Hittory  ofPdUHeat  Economy j  218. 

<  SchADZ,  z.  858.    See  also  for  a  later  period,  Heyd,  n.  611. 
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A.D.  1877  The  encouracfement  of  natives  and  discourafifement  of 
-^f*-  foreigneiB.  the  development  of  shipping,  and  the^^sing  of 
mercanHU  treasure — these  were  the  three  main  points  of  the  mercantile 
programme,  and  they  were  all  deliberately  adopted  by  the 
parliaments  of  Richard  II.,  who  deliberately  rejected  the 
opposite  policy  which  had  been  pursued  in  each  of  these 
particulars  by  Edward  III.  The  scheme  for  commerce  which 
they  adopted  directly  favoured  the  immediate  interests  of 
English  merchants,  while  it  had  obviously  grown  out  of  the 
antipathy  to  the  upland  man  and  the  stranger,  which  charac- 
terised the  householders  of  chartered  towns.  But  the  rise  of 
nationalities  and  the  increasing  bitterness  of  national  rivalries, 
the  discoveries  of  the  New  World  and  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  its  treasures,  brought  about,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  political  conditions  which  were 
&vourable  to  the  detailed  development  of  the  mercantile 
system,  though  the  main  lines  of  it  had  been. laid  down  long 
before. 
Turning-  When  Lord  Bacon  in  a  well-known  passage  remarks  that 

poinu,  Henry  VII.  bowed  the  ancient  policy  of  this  realm  "from 
consideration  of  plenty  to  consideration  of  power* "  he  calls 
attention  to  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  commercial 
action  of  the  Tudor  kings ;  but  it  was  not  they  who  made  the 
change,  it  really  occurred  when  the  City  merchants  had 
attained  such  an  influence  that  they  were  able  to  give  effect 
to  their  own  ideas.  To  some  extent,  plenty  is  a  condition  of 
power,  and  the  two  policies  may  have  much  in  common ;  but, 
whereas  Eklward  III.  desired  to  see  large  cargoes,  whoever 
brought  them,  i.a  plenty,  the  Ricardian  Parliament  desired 
to  have  more  English  ships,  even  if  the  home  consumers  were 
for  a  time  badly  supplied  with  wine.  The  distinction  may 
become  clearer  for  us  if  we  take  a  modem  analogue.  In 
this  very  century  we  have  discarded  the  policy  on  which  the 
Parliament  of  Richard  IL  entered ;  we  no  longer  seek  power, 
but  plenty.  The  com  laws  were  intended  to  keep  up  our 
home  food-supply,  and  thus  to  give  us  strength.  We  have 
repealed  them  that  com  might  be  cheap,  aiming  at  plenty, 
not  at  power ;  the  navigation  laws  have  disappeared,  and  we 

^  Bacon,  HUt,  Henry  VII. ;  Works,  vi.  96. 
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are  inclined  to  favour  rapid  and  firequent  communications  AD.  1877 
with  lands  differently  conditioned  from  our  own,  so  that  each  ~~ 
may  be  plentifully  supplied,  though  this  interdependence  may 
prove  a  source  of  weakness.  While  questions  of  currency,  and 
especially  those  connected  with  a  double  standard,  are  felt  to 
be  of  overwhelming  importance,  no  serious  effort  is  now  made 
to  amass  treasure  as  a  source  of  poUtical  strength.  In  &ct, 
we  have  reverted  to  the  commercial  policy  of  Edward  III., 
a  policy  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer;  a  policy 
which  depended  for  its  assured  success  on  the  maintenance  of 
stable  political  relationships  with  other  regions.  There  are 
great  differences  of  course :  the  consumers  of  foreign  produce 
in  Edward's  time  were  the  comfortable  classes  who  drank 
wine,  not  the  masses  who  needed  bread;  the  area  within 
which  the  exchange  took  place  was  most  limited,  now  it 
is  world  wide;  none  the  less  is  it  true  that  Cobden  has^ 
turned  the  policy  of  this  realm  back  from  considerations  of 
power  to  considerations  of  plenty,  and  we  have  thus  reverted 
in  this  nineteenth  century  to  a  line  which  bears  a  closer 
analogy  to  the  policy  of  Edward  III  than  it  does  to  the 
scheme  which  has  been  on  the  whole  dominant  since  his 
time. 


c.  27 


V.    THE  TUDORS. 


I\    Pbeldonabt  Subvey. 

AD.  1486         134.     The  great  discoveries  of  the  last  decades  of  the 
2{gw  '      fifteenth  century  effected  a  revolution  in  the  whole  trade  of 
ditcoterie$  ^jj^  world,  for  they  opened  communications  between  the  most 
distant  parts,  and  thus  laid   the  foundations  for  the  great 
international  commerce  of  present  times.    Mediaeval  trade 
centred,  as  earlier  European   trade  had  done,  in  the  cities 
of  the  Mediterranean;    there  were  streams  of   traffic  by 
the  Russian  rivers  and  the  Danube,  which  led  towards  the 
Baltic  and  to  South   Germany,  but  the  great  centres  of 
commerce  and  industry  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; the  citizens  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  the  chief 
agents  in  carrying  on  the  traffic  between  East  and  West. 
and  new     But  when  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  successfully  rounded 
<«i3c*twSi  ^y  ^^  Portuguese,  an  entirely  new  prospect  was  opened  to 
the  East,     European  traders ;  they  could  make  their  way  to  India  direct, 
instead  of  submitting  to  the  exactions  of  intermediaries  in 
Alexandria  and  elsewhere;  the  great  stream  of  commerce 
between  East  and  West  was  at  once  directed  from  the  Levant 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Portuguese  became  for  a  time  the 
chief  trading  people  of  the  world.     Partly  at  all  events  in  the 
hope  of  sharing  in  this  lucrative  trade,  Columbus  planned 
the  voyages  which  led  him  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
Cabot  found  his  way  to  the  coast  of  North  America.    A  later 
Portuguese  expedition  to  the  East  was  driven  by  contrary 
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winds  fer  out  of  its  course,  and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  AJ).  i486 
Brazil;  and  from  this  time  onwards  Lisbon  bore  away  the^ 
palm  from  the  Italian  cities  and  became  the  great  commercial 
depdt  for  Western  Europe*. 

Henry  YII.  was  too  parsimonious  to  seize  the  oppor- sfect  <m 
tunities  which  were  offered  him  and  to  take  a  leading  part  caSmeree. 
in  this  age  of  discovery';  perhaps  the  English  commercial 
empire  was  all  the  stronger  because  it  grew  so  slpwly ;  the 
immediate  effects  on  English  commerce  were  small,  but 
none  the  less  the  events  of  this  time  really  form  the  great 
epoch  in  English  commercial  history.  Far  fix>m  the  Mediter- 
ranean, English  merchants  had  taken  little  part  in  the  trade  * 
of  the  world ;  they  sold  English  products  and  catered  for 
English  tastes,  but  they  had  not  had  any  opportunity  of 
acting  as  intermediaries  and  carrying  goods  to  their  own 
depdts  to  be  distributed  thence  to  other  nations.  From  the 
Tudor  times  onwards  English  trade  assumed  this  character, 
and  with  ever  increasing  success ;  in  the  present  day  by  &r 
the  larger  part  of  the  trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on  in 
English  ships,  and  London  is  a  depdt  for  the  trade  of 
all  nations.  England  had  only  been  on  a  side  eddy  before, 
but  the  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century  placed  her  on  the 
main  stream ;  and  though  the  immediate  results  were  small, 
English  enterprise  took  a  new  character  with  most  fiur-reach- 
ing  effects. 

The  change  lies  far  deeper  than  any  mere  modification  o{Bem<wal  of 
the  political  life  of  the  country,  for  it  affected  the  world  Umt.^ 
as  a  whole,  and  England  as  one  of  the  family  of  nations 
arising  in  Christendom;  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
sudden  removal  of  a  limit  imposed  by  physical  conditions,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  advance  which  enterprise  is  ready  to  make 
when  thus  set  free.  It  has  no  parallel  but  in  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  last  hundred  years ;  in  both  cases  advancing 
knowledge  removed  barriers  which  seemed  to  be  insuperable. 
The  limit  lay  of  course,  as  always,  not  in  any  material  obstacle 
which  was  removed  by  some  physical  change,  but  in  the 
'want  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  at  length  enabled  men 
to  grapple   with    the    diflSculty  and   overcome    it.     There 

1  Heyd,  n.  611.  *  Bacon,  Henry  YII.  (Spedding),  vi.  197. 
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AJ>,  14»  is  DO  abeolate  limit  to  the  advance  which  man  may  ultimately 
"  make ;  though  there  is  in  every  age  a  relative  limit,  not  set 

by  physical  nature,  but  corresponding  to  the  limitations  of 
human  skill  and  energy  at  that  time  Nor  do  we  sufEiciently 
honour  the  names  of  those  pioneers  of  invention  and  discovery, 
whose  skill  or  patience  or  daring  enabled  them  to  overleap 
barriers  which  all  former  generations  had  found  insuperable, 
and  by  so  doing  to  break  them  down  for  all  posterity ;  the 
name  of  Columbus  is  known  to  all,  but ''  some  there  be  which 
TUapirii  havc  uo  memorial"  Those  who  depreciate  hero  worship 
^^'  assure  us  that  the  "  spirit  of  discovery  was  in  the  air "  and 
that  Columbus  was  only  the  "  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
his  age."  He  certainly  did  not  embody  the  spirit  of  any 
other  ages  than  his  own ;  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  have 
been  a  &r  less  important  personage  for  practical  life ;  only  in 
literary  circles  is  there  much  interest  in  such  anachronisms. 
His  greatness  simply  consists  in  the  £sk;t  that  he  did  embody 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  that  through  his  energy  the  floating 
speculations  of  many  took  definite  shape  and  were  brought  to 
a  successful  issue. 
Oeoarapki'  The  revolution  which  occurred  at  this  time  was  of  such 
^^0,  '  immense  importance  that  it  is  worth  while  to  indicate  very 
briefly  some  of  the  steps  which  led  up  to  it.  The  travels  of 
Sir  John  Mandeville  and  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo  had  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  those  who  had  been  at  most  pains 
to  enquire  about  Eastern  countries  were  of  opinion  that  Cathay 
might  be  approached  from  the  west;  the  Florentine  Paolo 
Toscanelli  (bom  in  1397)  had  drawn  a  map  of  the  world  in  which 
this  IB  suggested,  and  sent  it  to  Portugal ;  Columbus  entered 
into  correspondence  with  him  and  procured  a  copy  of  his 
map  in  1474\  Still  more  curious  is  the  globe  made  in  1492 
by  Martin  Behaim  of  Nurmberg,  who  had  lived  for  many 
years  at  the  Azores  and  made  voyages  from  them ;  it  repre- 
sents Cathay  as  only  100°  westward  of  the  Azores'.  As 
Behaim  spent  the  later  part  of  his  life  in  Lisbon  he  may 
have  been  in  communication  with  Columbus,  though  there 
is  no  proof  of  any  connexion. 

^  Peaohel,  Qeschichte  des  ZeitatUr$  der  JSntdeckungen,  110. 
a  Eiesselbach,  Ikr  Gang  des  WelthandeU,  818. 
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The  tradition  of  the  sucoees  attending  the  voyages  of  a.d.  i486 
the  Norsemen  to  Vynland  must  have  been  well  known  to  ~  . ' 
Columbus,  as  he  spent  some  little  time  at  Bristol,  and  sailed  wyoffes. 
thenoe  to  Iceland  \  His  residence  in  that  town  cannot  but 
have  stimulated  his  interest  in  possible  discoveries,  as  such 
projects  seem  to  have  met  with  much  support  firom  the 
merchants  there;  he  may  have  met  the  great  John 
Cabot — a  native  of  his  own  town  of  Genoa,  but  a  Venetian 
citizen — ^who  was  to  rival  his  own  &me  as  a  discoverer  of 
America*.  There  had  been  previous  attempts  which  had 
ended  in  failure  indeed;  as  in  1291  when  the  Genoese 
Theodosius  Doria  and  TJgolino  Vivaldo  set  out  with  two 
vessels  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  westwards*  firom  which  they  never  returned ;  and 
again  in  1480,  when  two  ships  set  out  firom  Bristol,  in  quest 
of  the  island  of  Brazil  ^  but  after  a  two  months'  voyage  they 
returned  to  take  shelter  in  an  Irish  harbour. 

There  were  however  distinct  commercial  objects  which 
rendered  the  views  of  Columbus  attractive,  and  which  afiforded 
the  discoverers  plenty  of  support,  so  soon  as  it  became  quite 
clear  that  their  scheme  was  at  all  practicable.  The  gradual  Tke  old 
advance  of  the  Turks  had  seriously  interfered  with  commerce  ^^tida 
between  East  and  West.  The  Venetians  were  able  to  maintain  ^^^ 
their  trading  stations  in  the  Bosphorus  after  the  invasion  of 
the  Turks  and  the  Egyptian  route  was  still  available,  though 
the  Tartars  had  rendered  the  northern  line  of  trafiSc  impracti- 
cable. But  not  only  were  Europeans  forced  within  narrower 
limits  but  their  transactions  were  hampered  with  very  heavy 
dues.  Worse  than  this  was  in  store  for  them ;  in  1471  EafiTa 
was  attacked  and  70,000  Christians  were  carried  ofiT  as 
slaves ;  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  Levant  had  to  be 
abandoned;  nothing  was  left  but  the  Egyptian  trade,  and  since 
that  could  not  be  regarded  as  secure,  there  was  the  keenest 
desire  on  the  peirt  of  traders  to  open  up  a  new  commercial 
route  with  the  East. 

1  Peachel,  op.  dt.  101. 

s  F.  ▼.  HeUwald,  Sebastian  Oabotj  7.    Vircbow  and  HoltsendorlTs  Samndung, 
Ti.  Heft  124. 

>  EieBBellmch,  op.  cit.  806.    Heyd,  n.  148. 

4  William  of  Worcester,  Itinerary  (Dallaway),  158. 
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A.D.  1485         The  Portuguese^  who  had  abeady  established  themselves 

^ortuffftete  ^  ^^®  Azores  and  Madeira,  were  gradually  pushing  their 

^^^^^rrite.  discoveries  and  trade  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  reached 

•^^^       the  Equator  in  1481.     They  were  also  acquainted  with  the 

products  which   came  by  caravan  to  Morocco,  and  in  1445 

Fernandez  was  despatched  to  the  desert  to  make  inquiries 

about  the  trading  prospect&     Even  before  this  time  however 

geographers  had  represented  Africa  as  a  peninsula,  and  there 

is  no  doubt  that  the  Portuguese  were  really  aiming  at  finding 

India,        a  route  to  India  in  these  expeditions*.     Another  explorer 

Pedro  de  Covilham  with  Affonso  de  Payva  was  sent  out  to 

Aj).  1487.    India  by  the  Egyptian  route ;  he  visited  the  Malabar  coast, 

and   the  Persian  Gulf;  returning  to  Aden,  he  wrote  a  full 

account  of  his  journeys  to  Portugal  and  gave  much  informa^ 

tion  about  the  African  coast  as  £sir  south  as  Madagascar.     It 

was  plain  to  his  mind  that  ships  might  find  their  way  past 

Guinea  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  to  India*;  he  himself 

started  on  an  expedition  to  Abjrssinia  frt)m  which  he  never 

returned,  though  his  letters  bore  out  in  the  most  curious  way 

the  expectations  that  were  raised  by  the  success  of  Diaz 

A.D.  1487.    in  rounding  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.     But  it  was  not  till 

some  years  later  that  an  expedition  was  sent  out  to  try  the 

new  route,  and  Yasco  di  Gama  anchored  with  his  four  ships 

at  Calicut  in  May  1498.     From  that  time  onwards  King 

Manuel  sent  out  fleet  after  fleet  in  rapid  succession,  impressed 

the  native  princes  with   his  power,  and  established  strong 

The  factories  for  trade.     Despite  the  indignant  efiPorts  of  the 

and  Sle    *  Venetians  to  use  Arabian  influence  to  oust  the  Portuguese 

Fenetums.  f^^^^  ^j^^  East,  they  made  good  their  footing ;  African  gold 

and  Indian  spices  were  obtained  in  greater  abundance  than 

ever  before,  and  the  Levantine  trade  with  the  East  was 

destroyed*.    The  greater  part  of  the  trade  was  carried  on  in 

royal  ships,  though  the  king  allowed  Florentine  vessels  to 

.    accompany  them  on  some  occasions;  but  he  deliberately 

planned  that  the  whole  trade  should  flow  through  Lisbon, 

1  Eiesselbach,  804. 

*  Peschel,  Zeitalter  der  Entdechungen,  chapter  m.,  especially  pp.  71 — ^78. 
>  Heyd,  n.  606. 

<  In  1508  pepper  was  bronght  to  England  in  Portngnese  ships,  and  we  were  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  Venetian  snpply.    Heyd,  n.  526. 
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and  that  the  monopoly  for  Indian  spices  in  Europe  should  be  AJ>.  1485 
in  his  hand8\  A  new  incentive  was  now  given  to  the  ex-  ~ 
ploring  expeditions  of  other  peoples,  for  they  hoped  to  find 
out  some  new  routes  by  the  west,  which  might  break  down 
the  Portuguese  monopoly,  and  Englishmen  were  specially 
haunted  by  the  ambition  of  discovering  a  north-west 
passage. 

135.  Before  this  great  commercial  revolution,  miuatry  Materud 
and  commerce  had  been  considered  almost  entirely  with  ^''^'^''*'^ 
reference  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  countiy ;  commercial 
policy  was  affected  by  the  facilities  for  collecting  and  the 
prospect  of  increasing  customs,  and  the  expectation  of  provid- 
ing plenty,  and  later  of  securing  employment  for  the  people. 
Local  interests  had  &llen  more  and  more  into  the  background, 
and  parliament  legislated  for  the  prosperity  of  England  as  a 
whole ;  but  at  length  they  came  to  see  that  if  this  was  to  be 
preserved,  they  must  take  a  still  wider  survey.  We  have  <md 
already  traced  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  a  national  interest,  and  ambiti<m, 
in  modem  times  this  conception  was  consciously  grasped  and 
dominated  all  commercial  policy.  Our  statesmen  considered 
the  condition  and  progress  of  England  not  by  itself  but 
relatively  to  that  of  other  nations;  what  they  sought  was 
not  mere  progress  within  their  own  land,  but  they  wished  to 
prosper  relatively  to  other  nations.  They  were  not  satisfied 
to  aim  at  maintaining  some  standard  of  comfort,  they  desired  ReiaHve 
to  hold  their  own  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  In  feict  •"-P*'^^'^' 
the  object  of  their  ambition  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
nation,  and  greater  power  implies  a  greater  relative  advance ; 
greater  power  could  be  obtained  by  inflicting  loss  on  others 
as  well  as  by  attaining  positive  gain  for  England ;  it  has  dis- 
tinct reference  to  a  relative  condition.  If  we  discuss  whether 
England  is  a  more  powerful  maritime  realm  now  than  ten 
years  ago,  we  must  consider  not  merely  what  the  fleet  was 
and  is,  but  what  other  fleets  were  and  are;  we  may  have 
bigger  ships  and  better  armed,  but  we  are  not  stronger 
for  offence  and  defence  if  we  have  merely  considered  the 
excellence,  and  not  the  relative  superiority  of  oiu:  own  navy. 
The  one  leading  idea  of  policy  which  caused  so  much  national 

1  Kejd,  n.  626. 
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H  t*  ^4$^  nY«lry»  And  led  statesmen  to  attach  so  much  importance  to 
'  die  maintenance  of  the  '  balance '  in  Europe,  was  this  aspira- 

lion  after  national  power,  or  relative  superiority. 
)0m  if^  It  was  b)x>ught  out  into  stronger  relief  by  the  rise  of  other 

JJJJ^"**^  nationalities  in  Europe, — ^the  consolidation  of  Spain  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  recovering  strength  of  the 
French  monarchy;  but  also  by  the  great  struggles  which 
occupied  the  sixteenth  century.  The  division  of  Europe  in 
regard  to  the  papal  pretensions,  the  religious  passions  which 
they  called  into  being,  and  the  eager  desire  to  partake 
in  the  expected  treasure  of  the  New  World,  aroused  the 
bitterest  feelings  of  jealoiisy  between  rival  nations. 
Svhordina'  The  keen  national  feeling  which  was  thus  evoked,  and 
^f^  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  power  of  England  against  all  her 
^^^  rivals,  affected  the  commercial  and  industrial  legislation  in 
good,  every  particular ;  on  every  hand  private  tastes  and  personal 
convenience  had  to  give  way  to  the  patriotic  duty  of 
strengthening  the  nation.  It  was  thus  that  men  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  eat  fish  all  through  Lent  and  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year;  they  might  not  like  fish,  but  by 
buying  it  they  helped  to  encourage  fishermen  and  thus  in- 
directly to  keep  up  a  school  for  seamanship.  Time-honoured 
sentiment  had  preferred  that  the  dead  should  be  wrapped  in 
linen,  but  public  policy  demanded  that  this  sentiment  should 
be  set  aside  and  that  woollen  should  be  used.  And  as  in 
these  matters,  so  in  everything  else;  current  opinion  de- 
manded thJSkt  private  interest  should  be  set  aside,  at  once,  in 
favour  of  an  apparent  public  gain.  How  fisir  the  gain  which 
accrued  to  the  power  of  the  country  was  real  may  be 
discussed  below ;  that  there  was  a  distinct  loss  to  individuals 
from  the  enactments  no  one  would  have  denied  It  was 
admitted  that  the  planters  were  hampered  by  the  navigation 
acts,  and  the  Englishmen  who  had  established  grazing  iGamns  in 
Ireland  suffered  from  the  laws  against  importing  cattle ;  there 
was  a  loss  of  their  wealth,  and  a  decrease  of  the  aggregate 
wealth  to  that  extent.  This  was  obvious  long  before  the  time 
of  Adam  Smith,  but  parliament  had  no  scruple  in  doing  these 
injuries,  because  they  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  some  individuals 
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for  the  sake  of  increasiiig  the  shipping  and  Tnaintaining  the  A.D.  i486 
wealth  which  was  available  for  national  defence.  They  may  " 
have  been  light  or  may  have  been  wrong ;  in  some  matters 
they  certainly  made  grave  errors  of  judgment,  but  they  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  bearing  of  the  policy  they  pursued 
Public  sentiment  has  changed  so  much  in  regard  to  this 
matter  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the 
attitude  which  was  generally  taken  in  the  sixteenth  century 
on  this  matter;  the  one  reiterated  complaint  which  we 
meet  with  on  all  sides  is  that  men  were  seeking  their 
private  lucre  and  singular  advantage,  without  having  due 
care  for  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  Artisans  who 
withdrew  from  the  pressure  of  burgh  rates  and  the  restric- 
tions of  craft  gilds,  landloids  who  raised  their  rents,  miners 
who  did  their  work  in  the  easiest  way\  capitalists  who  asked  T 

for  a  definite  return  on  their  capital,  were  all  branded  as  the 
victims  of  oovetoumees.  not  merely  by  preacheis  and  writeiB. 
but  in  public  documenta 

The  politicians  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  greater  MereaoMe 
pfitft  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  agreed  in  trjdng  to^*'^* 

1  A  petition  was  made  in  15S2  aboat  the  harbours  of  Plymonth,  Dartmouth, 
Fowey  and  Fahnoath.  That  where  the  said  Fortes  hare  byn  in  tyme  paste  the 
prindpall  and  most  commodioiis  havens  and  portes  within  this  Beatane,  for  the 
rode,  snertie  and  presenracion  of  Shippes,  resorting  from  all  places  of  the  World, 
aswell  in  periU  of  Stormes  as  otherwise ;  For  where  before  this  tyme  all  manner  of 
Shippes  b^ynge  nnder  the  portages  of  tiM.  C.  tonnes  resorting  to  any  of  the  saide 
portes  or  havens  myght  at  the  lowe  water  easely  entre  into  the  same  and  there  lie 
in  snertie  what  wynde  or  tempest  soever  dyd  blowe,  By  reason  wherof  not  only  a 
greate  multitude  of  Shippes  as  well  of  this  Beahne  as  of  other  Begions  and 
Coontreis  before  this  tyme  have  been  preserved  and  saved,  bat  also  in  tyme  of 
warre  the  said  kaoens  andporU  have  been  the  greatiate  Jortificacion  ofthtUpartie  of 
(ft  w  Realme  and  the  tpeciaU  preeervaeion  of  the  great  parte  of  the  Navie  of  the  same, 
Which  said  portes  and  havens  ben  at  this  present  tyme  in  manner  utterly  decayed 
and  destroied  by  Jnetam  of  certain  Tynne  workes  called  Streme  workes  used  by 
certain  personnes  within  the  said  Connties  which  personnes  more  regarding  their 
own  private  lucre  than  the  commonwelthe  and  euertie  of  thie  Realme  have  by  work- 
ing of  the  said  Streme  workes  digging,  serching,  washing  of  the  same  nere  nnto 
the  fresahe  rivers,  waters  and  lowe  places  diasending  and  oomming  onto  of  the  londe 
towards  and  into  the  saide  portes  of  the  sea,  conveyed  sand,  gravel  and  mbbiBh 
which  filled  np  the  havens  so  that  a  ship  of  100  tons  conld  hardly  enter  at  half 
flood.  Tinners  were  to  have  "sufficient  hatches  and  ties  in  the  end  of  their 
boddels,"  and  thus  keep  the  sand  from  being  washed  away  by  the  streams. 
28  H.  Vin.  c.  8.  The  italicised  passages  are  instmctive;  in  this  century  we 
should  be  afraid  of  hampering  industry  and  would  be  likely  to  let  the  tinners  do 
their  worst  and  then  try  to  dredge  oat  the  gravel  from  the  Harboors. 
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AJ).  1486  regulate  all  commerce  and  industry  so  that  the  power  of 
England  relatively  to  other  nations  might  be  promoted, 
and  in  carrying  out  this  aim  they  had  no  scruple  in  tramp- 
ling on  private  interests  of  every  kind  The  main  principles 
of  the  scheme  of  policy  which  dominated  in  England  during 
this  long  period  have  been  sketched  above,  but  it  may  be 
convenient  to  repeat  them  a  little  more  fiiUy,  as  they  furnish 
the  framework  on  which  the  facts  of  the  succeeding  periods 
in  the  national  life  may  be  most  clearly  exhibited. 

Power  depends  on  (a)  the  accumulation  of  Treasure,  (6) 
the  development  of  Shipping,  and  (c)  the  maintenance  of 
an  effective  Population. 

(a)  The  accumulation  of  Treasure  in  a  country  which  has 
no  mines  depends  on  the  proper  management  of  commerce, 
whether  by  (^  making  regulations  for  the  flow  of  the  precious 
metals  and  the  exchanges,  or(&  by  making  regulations  for 
the  export  and  import  of  commodities.  In  this  view  the 
volume  of  transactions  is  much  less  important  as  a  sign  of 
prosperity  than  the  nature^  of  the  trade  that  is  being  carried 
on. 

(6)  A  strong  navy  was  obviously  a  great  means  for  de- 
fence, and  for  this  purpose  it  was  desirable  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  English  ships ;  hence  we  have  a  whole  series 
of  navigation  acts,  while  attention  was  also  directed  to 
measures  for  procuring  the  materials  for  ship-building  and 
necessary  naval  stores.  It  was  also  felt  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  that  we  should  encourage  the  fishing 
trade,  as  that  was  the  best  school  for  seamen. 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  about  the  kind  of  trade  and  its 
bearing  on  treasure,  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  trade  was 
important  as  it  not  only  gave  a  larger  sum  in  customs  but 
also  stimulated  the  development  of  shipping.  Hence  there 
was  a  preference  for  distant  trade  over  coasting  trade,  as  it 
gave  more  employment  to  ships,  while  the  commodities  of 
distant  lands  were  often  things  that  could  not  be  produced 
at  home.  On  the  other  hand  the  planting  of  new  trades 
in  England,  the  development  of  our  industry,  and  the  reten- 


Bkipping, 


1  Thus  in  the  controTenies  at  the  begiimiiig  of  the  eighteenth  oentoiy  the 
trade  with  France  was  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  *  losing '  trade. 
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tion  of  all  the  arts  in  which  we  excelled,  enabled  us  toA.D.  148& 
dispense  with  purchases  from  rived  lands  and  gave  us  more 
products  which  we  might  sell  in  the  markets  we  frequented. 
This  also  tended  to  give  employment  to  our  own  people  and 
so  to  maintain  an  eJSective  population.  Hence  arose  all  the 
regulation  of  industry,  though  it  did  not  itself  directly  promote 
power,  since  it  could  be  so  managed  as  to  give  a  stimulus 
to  the  accumulation  of  treasure,  and  the  development  of 
commerce  as  well  as  fftvourable  conditions  for  the  population. 

(c)  This  last  object  depended  most  immediately  andP()pii(ci- 
directly  on  the  food  supply.  Sufficient  com  could  be  most  ***^' 
easily  secured  by  the  encouragement  of  tillage,  though  the 
fisheries  were  also  an  important  source  of  supply ;  tillage  also 
gave  the  kind  of  employment  which  was  most  fBkvourable  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  race,  accustomed 
to  outdoor  sports  and  the  best  material  for  forming  a  military 
force. 

The  end  in  view  was  Power;  this  was  furthered  by 
attention  to  Treasure,  Shipping  and  Population ;  while  these 
objects  could  only  be  attained  by  the  careful  regulation  of 
Industry  and  Tillage.  Such  in  brief  is  the  rationale  of  the  so- 
called  Mercantile  System,  which  had  been  gradually  coming 
into  operation  since  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  and  which 
survived  with  much  vigour  in  some  of  its  peurts  till  Cobden  a.d.  1846. 
and  Bright  completed  the  revolution  in  English  policy. 

The  long  period  when  these  principles  of  conmiercial 
policy  dominated  in  England,  must  of  course  be  divided 
according  to  political  considerations ;  but  here  again  there  is 
a  difference  from  the  periods  we  have  already  reviewed. 
Since  shipping  and  treasure,  as  the  handmaids  of  power,  have 
become  the  main  objects  of  importance,  we  are  compelled  to 
look,  not  so  much  at  the  main  changes  in  constitutional 
structure,  but  at  the  changes  in  political  relations.  It  has 
been  noted  above  that  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch 
was  in  Norman  times,  one  of  the  most  important  £ax;tors  in 
industrial  life  and  progress  during  his  reign\  but  the  changes 
from  Elizabeth  to  the  Stuarts,  from  the  personal  government  PoUHaal 

M0^  V  ^V  FM  shifts 

of  Charles  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  at  the  Restoration,  made  Oiips, 

1  See  above,  p.  181. 
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AJ).  1485   very  little  difference  in  industrial  affiiirs ;  a  similar  system  of 
~  policy  was  csuried  out,  with  more  or  less  skill,  and  more  or 

less  success,  through  all  these  sweeping  constitutional  chaDges ; 
their  chief  effect  lay  in  altering  our  political  and  trading 
relationships  with  other  nations.  Hence  the  epochs  which 
form  the  most  convenient  divisions  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
Mercantile  System  in  England  will  be  found  in  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  and  entire  breach  with  the  rulers  of  Flanders ; 
the  accession  and  £Bkll  of  the  Stuarts,  coinciding  with  the 
period  of  bitter  rivalry  with  the  Dutch;  the  Revolution, 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  life  and  death  struggle  with 
the  French  for  supremacy  in  the  East  and  in  the  West; 
and  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  From  that  time  onwards  we  can 
trace  the  steady  and  rapid  decline  of  the  system  which  had 
held  B¥ray  so  long. 


II.      ACCELBRATED  RATE  OF  CHANGE. 

The  136.     The   views  and  schemes    above    described    were 

pawerf  slowly  coming  into  operation  much  more  clearly  than  they 
had  done  during  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  accession 
of  the  Tudors  onwards  we  hardly  hear  of  serious  attempts  on 
the  part  of  English  kings  to  acquire  great  continental  pos- 
sessions,— not  because  they  were  less  powerful  than  their 
predecessors,  nor  certainly  because  they  were  less  ambitious, 
but  because  their  ambition  took  a  new  form.  They  felt  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  exercise  a  practical  sway  over  the 
affairs  of  Europe  by  holding  the  balance  between  rival  powers. 
The  foreign  policy  of  England  took  this  shape  during  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.* ;  and  Elizabeth  succeeded  in  playing 
off  her  angry  neighbours  against  one  another.  "True  it 
was,"  as  Camden"  said,  "which  one  hath  written,  that 
France  and  Spain  are  as  it  were  the  Scales  in  the  Balance 
of   Europe,    and    England    the  Tongue  or  Holder  of  the 

1  On  the  oonnexion  between  the  commercial  and  pdlitical  theories  consult 
Baron  t.  Heyking's  admirable  Oesehichte  der  HandeUbHatuUheoriem 
a  Camden,  Elizabeth  (1688),  228. 
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Balanca"    The  ambition  of  an  English  statesman  was  toA.D.i485 
hold  the  balance,  not  merely  to  be  a  passive  tongae  that 
announced  the  relative  position  of  the  other  monarchies,  but 
an  active  member  that  could  decide  it. 

So  &r  as  they  desired  to  extend  their  power  they  were  Epet 
fired  with  an  ambition  to  share  in  the  riches  of  the  New  ^e^yp^yie^ 
World ;  there  were  lands  there  which  stretched  more  widely 
than  the  provinces  of  France  and  could  be  fisir  more  easily 
won.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  sketches  this  prospect  as 
it  appeared  to  the  more  far-seeing  statesmen  who,  in  1511, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  Henry  fix>m  reviving  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France. 

''  Some  yet,  that  did  more  seriously  weigh  the  Business, 
reasoned  thus;  that  the  Kings  Title  indeed  in  France, 
especially  to  the  Hereditary  Provinces  was  undoubted,  the 
Occasion  fisdr,  and  many  Circumstances  besides  conducing  to  omncktmea 
this  great  Business :  yet  that  all  these  were  not  sufficient  for  Huental 
the  making  of  a  War  against  so  potent  a  Neighbour,  unless  ^<**«'^*- 
there  were  more  than  Possibility  of  effecting  our  Purposes. 
This  they  might  consider  by  comparing  these  Times  with  the 
former.  And  if  when  all  Guyenne,  Anjou,  Tourrain  and  for 
a  long  while  Normandy  was  ours ;  and  when  besides  this  the 
Duke  of  Britany  was  our  Friend,  and  the  House  of  Burgundy 
an  assured  Ally  and  Confederate  to  this  Kingdom,  we  yet 
could  not  advance  our  Designs  in  that  Country,  what  Hope 
is  there  now  to  attain  them  ?  Are  we  stronger  now  than  at 
that  time  ?  Or  can  we  promise  ourselves  better  Success  ?  Let 
it  be  granted,  that  as  many  Battles  as  we  have  fought  against 
the  French  have  been  almost  so  many  victories,  What  was  the 
Kingdom  the  better  for  them ;  who  can  say  be  made  a  fortune 
thereby;  Had  we  ever  a  more  glorious  Time  than  that  of 
Edward  IIL ;  and  was  yet  the  Country  ever  more  poor  or 
weary  of  the  Wars  ?  If  you  will  not  believe  our  Histories, 
look  even  on  our  Records,  and  you  will  find  not  only  how  the 
Treasure  of  our  Kingdom  was  much  exhausted  but  even  the 
People  themselves  glutted  with  their  Prosperity  ?  And  shall 
we  now  trust  to  better  Days?  What  though  with  over 
12,000  or  15,000  we  have  oft  defeated  their  Armies  of 
50,000  or  60,000  ?   Stands  it  with  Reason  of  War  to  expect 
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AJ>/1486    the  like  suoceaB  still?  especiaUy  since  the  Use  of  Arms  is 
changed,  and  fnr  the  Bow,  proper  for  men  of  our  Strength, 


the  Calaveer  begins  to  be  genendly  reeeiTed.  Which  besides 
that  it  is  a  more  costly  Weapon,  requireth  a  long  Practice 
and  may  be  managed  by  the  weaker  Sort.  Let  ns  therefore 
in  Gods  name  leave  off  our  attempts  against  the  Terra  firma. 
The  natural  Situation  of  Islands  seems  not  to  sort  with 
Conquests  in  that  Kind.  England  alone  is  a  just  Empire. 
Or  when  we  would  enlaige  ourselves  let  it  be  that  way  we 
can,  and  to  which  it  seems  the  eternal  Providence  hath 
destined  us,  which  is  by  Sea.  The  Indies  are  discovered, 
and  vast  Treasure  brought  from  thence  every  Day.  Let  us 
therefore  bend  our  Endeavours  thitherward,  and  if  the 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese  suffer  us  not  to  join  with  them 
there  will  be  yet  Region  enough  for  all  to  enjoy.  Neither 
will  a  piety  equal  to  that  of  succouring  Julius  IL^  be  wanting, 
since  by  converting  those  Infidels  to  the  Christian  Religion, 
there  will  be  a  larger  field  opened  for  doing  of  Good,  than  by 
establishing  a  doubtful  and  controverted  Head*  of  the 
Church*."  Whether  this  be  a  trustworthy  report  or  not 
it  is  certainly  an  excellent  statement  of  the  policy  which 
came  to  be  more  and  more  popular  from  that  time  onwards,  ^ 
and  gives  precision  to  the  more  general  remarks  which  have 
been  made  above. 
The  accu'  137.  That  the  importance  of  Treasure  was  fully  recog- 
treature  nised  appears  very  clearly  in  some  words  which  Bacon*  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Cardinal  Morton,  as  a  speech  to  the 
Commona  ''  His  Grace  prays  you  to  take  into  consideration 
matter  of  trade  as  also  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  repress  the  barren  and  bastard  emplo}anents  of 
moneys  to  usury  and  unlawful  exchanges,  that  they  may 
be  (as  their  natural  use  is)  turned  upon  commerce,  and 
lawful  and  royal  trading;  and  likewise  that  our  people  be 
set  on  work  in  arts  and  handicrafts,  that  the  realm  may 
subsist   more  of  itself,  that  idleness  be  avoided,  and  the 

1  Who  was  urging  England  to  attack  France  and  thus  aid  him. 
>  The  Council  of  Pisa  had  detennined  to  depose  him. 

•  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbory,  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL  (Ed.  1741), 
p.  17. 

^  Ifiatory  of  Henry  VII.  (Spedding),  ti.  79.    See  also  on  p.  75,  note  1. 
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dFaming  out  of  oar  treasares  for  foreign  roaniifiictures  AD.  i486 
stopped  But  you  are  not  to  rest  here  only,  but  to  provide  ~^**®* 
further  that  whatsoever  merchandize  shall  be  brought  in 
from  beyond  the  seas  may  be  imployed  upon  the  com- 
modities of  this  land;  whereby  the  kingdoms  stock  of 
treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept  from  being  diminished  by 
any  overtrading^  of  the  foreigner.  And  lastly  because  the 
King  is  well  assured  that  you  would  not  have  him  poor 
that  wishes  you  rich;  he  doubteth  not  but  that  you  will 
have  care,  as  well  to  maintain  his  revenews,  of  customs  and 
all  other  natures,  as  also  to  supply  him  with  your  loving  aids, 
if  the  case  shall  so  require,... And  you  know  well  how  the 
Kingdoms  about  you  grow  more  and  more  in  greatness,  and 
the  times  are  stirring,  and  therefore  not  fit  to  find  the  King 
with  an  empty  purse." 

To  do  Henry  VIL  justice  he  took  great  pains  to  provide  ^ 
against  this  contingency ;  he  was  not  always  too  carefiil  as  to    ^"^ 
the  means  he  took ;  he  was  a  king  "  that  loved  wealth  and 
treasure,  he  could  not  endure  to  have  trade  sickV'  but  the 
course  of  trade  was  a  slow  and  uncertain  means  of  replenish- 
iog  the  royal  coffers,  and  the  sums  that  he  acquired  by  the 
more  rapid  means  of  '  Morton's  Fork'  and  the  exactions  of  VoHotu 
Empson  and    Dudley   are    proverbial    Perkin    Warbeck's  "****^^' 
proclamation  called  public  attention  to  these  "extortions, 
the  daily  pillaging  of  the  people  by  dismes,  tasks,  tallages, 
benevolences  and  other  unlawful  impositionsV'  but   there 
was  no  change  after  the  insurrection  was  put  down ;  a  great 
treasure  may  have  seemed  the  best  security  against  other  pre- 
tendera    In  1497  the  Milanese  ambassador  reported  Henry 

1  Not  ontnuming  his  capital  or  credit,  bnt "  OTerbaUanoiiig  va  in  trade"  bo  as 
to  export  bullion. 

s  Bacon,  Henry  VIL  {Bpedding),  ti.  172. 

>  He  also  promised  to  "  see  that  the  commodities  of  our  realm  be  employed  to 
the  most  advantage  of  the  same,  the  enteroonrse  of  merchandize  betwixt  realm 
and  realm  to  be  ministered  and  handled  as  shall  more  be  to  the  common  weal 
and  prosperity  of  onr  subjects."  Bacon,  who  quoted  from  the  original  docmnent, 
Hemry  VIL  (Spedding),  vi.  169.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noticeable  that  there  is  far 
less  nrianAging  qI  trade  in  the  pnUio  interest  than  in  some  of  the  preceding  reigns. 
The  navigation  laws  were  hardly  enforced;  despite  the  decay  of  tillage,  there  was 
no  attempt  so  far  as  I  have  noticed  to  pass  laws  abont  the  exportation  of  com  so 
as  to  favour  the  farmer.  The  new  modes  of  warfare  had  given  a  special  impor- 
tance to  bell  metal  and  the  export  of  it  was  forbidden  (83  H.  Vm.  c.  7,  2  and 
S  £.  VI.  c.  37),  as  the  import  of  bowstaves  had  been  encouraged  in  preceding  reigns. 
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A.D.  1486  was  perfectly  secure,  partly  through  his  wisdom  and  partly 
on  account  of  his  treasure  which  was  even  then  said  to 
exceed  6,000,000  golden  ducats  and  to  which  he  was  adding 
at  the  rate  of  500,000  per  annum ;  this  he  might  easily  do, 
for  his  revenue  was  great  and  real,  not  a  mere  written 
schedule,  and  his  expenditure  was  small\  Indeed  it  was 
not  till  he  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  that  his  most 
oppressive  exactions  began.  "As  for  Empson  and  Dudley's 
mills*  they  did  grind  more  and  more.  So  that  it  was  a 
thing  strange  to  see  what  golden  showers  poured  down  upon 
the  King's  treasury  at  once.  The  last  payments  of  the 
marriage  money  from  Spain.  The  subsidy.  The  benevo- 
lence. The  reooinage.  The  redemption  of  the  city's  liber- 
tie&  The  casualties.... He  needed  not  to  make  riches  his 
glory,  he  did  excell  in  so  many  things  else;  save  that 
certainly  avarice  doth  ever  find  in  itself  matter  of  ambition. 
Belike  he  thought  to  leave  his  son  such  a  kingdom  and 
such  a  mass  of  treasure,  as  he  might  choose  his  greatness 
where  he  would'."  In  this  ambition  he  certainly  succeeded. 
Hemy  Henry  VIII.  inherited  a  treasure  which  seemed  to  be  simply 
fabulous,  and,  whatever  the  total  mass  may  have  been,  it 
would  have  an  enormous  purchasing  power  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  before  the  flow  of  silver  from  Potosi 
and  the  rich  mines  of  America  had  begun. 

Though  Henry  VIII.   was  personally  extravagant  and 

soon  ran  through  this  large  sum,  he  had  resources  to  draw 

upon  which  his  father  had  left  untouched.     The  nobles,  the 

towns  and  the  Cornish  miners  had  felt  the  pressure  of  that 

Cowfiaca-    hand;  it  was  left  for  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  to  appropriate 

debaaemtoit  the  lands  of  the  monasteries,  and  to  eke  out  his  resources  by 

of  coinage,  (j^^^asing  \^q  coinage.   Edward  VI.  continued  the  confiscations 

and  the  debasement.     These  impudent  robberies  served  to 

shake  the  whole  social  fabric  to  its  foundations,  but  they  did 

not  do  much  to  replenish  the  royal  coffers. 

1  Brown,  CaJL^ndar^  i.  261,  No.  751. 

s  Their  methods  of  mieusiDg  legal  forma  and  penal  laws  for  the  purpoae  ol 
extortion  are  described  by  Baoon,  Henry  VIL  (Spedding),  tz.  217. 

B  Bacon,  Hewry  VII.  (Spedding),  vx.  226.  Some  of  the  chantries  he  founded 
for  perpetual  prayers  for  his  sonl  were  obtained  by  diverting  ancient  endow- 
ments to  himself. 
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like  the  Portugaese  and  other  monarchs  of  the  time  the  aj>.  1485 
Tudors  also  tried  to  reap  a  direct  benefit  from  the  expanding  ^^.^^ ' 
commerce  of  the  world.  Heniy  Y IL  and  Elizabeth  made  some 
efforts  to  participate  in  the  profits,  but  not  in  the  risks  of 
trading  with  the  New  World ;  Heniy  VII.  was  quite  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  attempt,  and  the  gains  of  the  English  ships 
upon  the  Spanish  main  in  the  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen  did 
not  always  arise  fix)m  legitimate  trading. 

188.  The  Tudois  thoroughly  understood  the  possibility 
of  treasure  being  brought  to  England  in  the  course  of  trade, 
but  they  also  realised  that  it  could  be  most  easily  secured  for  ^y  «^i^- 
the  use  of  the  Crown  by  extortion,  or  confiscation  or  piracy.  eonjUca- 
The  exactions  of  Henry  VII.  must  have  added  to  the  ***^ 
pressure  on  the  citizens  of  corporate  towns,  as  well  as  on  the 
agriculturist ;  industry  and  tillage  could  not  revive,  but  the 
scandalous  confiscations  of  Henry  VTII.  and  Edward  VI.  were 
&tal  to  rural  economy  and  disastrous  to  mercantile  dealings. 
The  disintegration  of  society  became  complete;  and  the 
institutions,  which  had  already  begun  to  decay,  could  not 
survive  the  shock  they  then  received.  With  some  excep- 
tions in  regard  to  shipping,  and  possibly  in  regard  to  the 
repair  of  the  towns,  there  is  no  improvement,  no  reconstruc- 
tion which  can  be  traced  to  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  kings ; 
the  blight  which  fell  on  England  with  the  hundred  years 
war,  was  not  removed  when  peace  once  more  reigned.  It 
was  indeed  necessary  that  the  throne  should  be  secured  fix)m 
pretenders  and  the  crown  strong  enough  to  be  above  the 
intrigues  of  king-making  nobles,  but  the  social  anarchy  which 
was  produced  under  the  Tudor  regime  was  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  living  under  the  tyranny  of  such  a 
king  as  Henry  VTII.,  and  of  such  place-hunters  as  Cromwell, 
Somerset  or  Northumberland. 

Even  under  the  most  &vourable  circumstances  the  marvel-  the 
lous  commercial  expansion  which  followed  on  the  discovery  oi^'^^^p 
America  would  have  involved  rearrangement  within  the  realm,  ^^^ 
and  considerable  social  change.    Old  institutions  cannot  readily  gravated. 
adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions ;  but  while  better  rulers 
would  have  set  themselves  to  diminish  the  evils  and  render 
the  transition  as  smooth  as  might  be,  the  action  of  the  Tudors 

C.  28 
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jLD.  1485   tended  in  every  way  to  aggravate  the  nuachieft.    The  towns 
^  were  decaying,  and  Heniy  VLL  pfeased  on  them  nnneceesarily 

for  additional  gianta;  the  decline  of  tiUage  and  increase  of 
grazing  was  a  national  danger,  and  Henry  Vlil,  transferred 
large  tracts  of  land  to  courtierB  who  evicted  the  tenantry, 
and  lived  as  absentees  on  the  profits  of  their  flocks.  The 
minister  of  Edward  VL,  who  was  so  ready  to  rob  churches, 
had  no  scruple  in  confiscating  the  property  of  those  gilds 
which  had  served  the  purpcNae  of  Mendly  societies  and  helped 
the  poorer  brethren  in  any  occasional  distress.  The  rising 
of  the  commons  under  Arundel  and  Kett  were  startling 
expressions  of  the  grievances  which  were  felt  in  all  parts  of 
the  country;  ot^er  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  poor  laws  which  were  called  forth  by  the 
misery  which  ensued  from  the  disorganisation  of  the  whole 
economic  system. 


IIL    Shipping. 


A.D.  1489 


Naviga-  139.     The    navigation   policy  which    had   been  begun 

^       under  Richard  IL  was  fitfully  maintained  under  Henry  VII. 

▲.D.  I486  In  response  to  complaints  of  the  decay  of  shipping  and  the 
lack  of  employment  for  mariners,  the  traders  with  Qascony 
were  compelled  to  import  their  wine  and  woad  in  English 
ships  manned  with  English  sailors  \  when  they  could  be 
obtained  The  king  was  personally  in  &vour  of  this  policy, 
for  he  rarely  granted  exemptions,  though  the  sale  of  licences 
to  use  foreign  ships  would  have  been  an  easy  source  of 
revenue ;  it  was  one  of  which  Henry  YIII.  availed  himself 
so  frequently  that  the  law  became  a  dead  letter^  and  there 
are  contemporary  complaints  of  the  laxity  which  prevailed, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  very  strict  navigation 
laws  which  were  in  force  in  Spain'.  Wolsey  was  apparently  not 
disposed  to  insist  on  a  regulation  which  undoubtedly  rendered 


relaxed 


1  1  H.  Vn.  o.  8;  4  H.  VII.  c  10. 
s  See  the  table  in  Schanz,  i.  870. 
>  Bohanz,  n.,  No.  188.    Starkey,  Dialogue,  174. 
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wine  less  plentiful  in  England,  so  as  to  diminish  customs  and  AJD.  i486 
raise  prices*,  but  Cromwell  took  a  diflferent  line*.    In  1540  "" 
a  very  complete  act  was  passed  for  "  the  maintenance  of  the 
navy";    it  calls  attention  in  the  preamble  to  the  insular  oiul re- 
position of  England,  and  adds  that  "  the  navy  or  multitude  ^ 
of  ships  of  this  realm  in  times  past  hath  been  and  yet  is 
very  profitable,  requisite,  necessary  and  commodious  as  well 
for  the  intercourse  and  concourse  of  merchants  transporting 
and  conveying  their  wares  and  merchandises  as  is  above  said, 
and  a  great  defence  and  surety  of  this  realm  in  time  of  war 
as  well  to  offend  as  defend,  and  also  the  maintenance  of  many 
masters  mariners  and  seamen,  making  them  expert   and 
cunning  in  the  art  and  science  of  shipping  and  sailing,  and 
they  and  their  wives  and  children  have  had  their  livings  of 
And  by  the  same,  and  also  hath  been  the  chief  maintenance 
and  supportation  of  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  havens,  and 
creeks,  near  adjoining  unto  the  sea  coasts,  and  the  kings 
subjects,  bakers,  brewers,  butchers,   smiths,   ropers,    ship- 
wrights,   tailors,    shoemakers,    and    other    victuallers    and 
handicraftsmen   inhabiting    and    dwelling    near    unto    the 
said  coasts  have  edso  had  by  the   same  a  great  part  of 
their  living";  but  the  complaint  continues  that  the  navy 
was  diminished  and  the  towns  on  the  coast  decayed,  and 
that  "diverse  persons  not  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the 
j9aid  navy,  nor  yet  the  commodities  and  profits  coming  and 
growing  unto  this  realm  by  occasion  of  the  same,  for  their 
own  sinirular  lucre  and  advantai^e"  had  not  refrained  from 
i^  th,  eo*ing  U,.  Z^  iMportmg  in  f«»ig. 
shipa     The  old  laws  were  re-enacted,  and  the  freights  were 
«trictly  defined  for  goods  of  various  sorte  from  different  ports; 
inducements  were  offered  to  aUens  to  make  use  of  English 
fihips,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  publication  in 
Lombard  Street  of  notice  of  the  sailings  of  ships'.     This 
act  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  political  objects  of  the 
navigation  acts,  while  the  recognition  of  the  coasting  popu- 

1  Brewer,  Calendar,  m.  part  iL  689,  No.  1544.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
when  the  navy  of  England  had  again  declined,  the  act  in  favour  of  shipping 
wine  and  wood  in  English  ships  was  repealed,  as  it  tended  to  keep  up  the  price 
in  England  to  an  excesdve  rate.    6  and  6  Ed.  VL  c  18. 

«  28  H.  VUL  c.  7.  »  82  H.  VIH.  c.  14. 
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lation,  and  the  attempts  to  remove  the  practical  difficulties 
which  had  rendered  previous  measures  inoperative,  show  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  the  laws  that  had  been  already  passed. 

140.  The  protection  of  merchant  shipping  also  engaged 
the  attention  of  King  Heniy  VIIL  ;  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Spain  assisted  by  England,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  two  monarchs  jointly  to  organise  a  regular 
fleet  to  keep  the  seas.  Ferdinand  and  Henry  were  each  to 
famish  3000  men ;  the  English  fleet  were  to  guard  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  ^  the  Trade '/'  and  the 
Spanish  ships  were  to  be  on  duty  beyond  that  limit*.  The 
English  Admiral,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  was  to  scour  the  sea', 
and  to  give  protection  to  the  merchant  ships  which  were  to 
sail  under  his  directions,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  so  far  as 
possible  to  keep  together ;  they  were  to  revictual  at  Cowes 
when  necessary,  and  the  rates  of  pay  per  man  at  which  Sir 
Edward  undertook  to  maintain  the  captains,  crews  and  soldiers 
on  the  eighteen  ships^  under  his  command  are  specified  in 
detail. 

But  protection  was  needed  for  English  merchants,  not 
only  during  time  of  war,  but  in  the  actual  conduct  of  their 
business  as  well.  Two  great  commercial  treaties  were  made 
by  Henry  VII.  which  are  of  very  considerable  interest,  as 
they  refer  to  very  different  trades  and  were  concluded  with 
powers  whose  trading  policy  was  exactly  opposite.  The  kings 
of  Norway  had  always  regarded  Iceland  as  a  sort  of  royal 
domain,  and  trade  was  carried  on  either  in  royal  ships  or  with 
special  royal  permits.  Bergen  was  appointed  as  the  staple 
and  all  foreigners  were  required  to  trade  through  this  mart ; 
but  English  merchants  found  that  they  could  drive  a  very 
profitable  trade  by  smuggling  to  Iceland^  and  this  business 
was  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale,  from  Scarborough  and  later 


1  Not  fts  Ifacphenon  interprets  it,  GKbnJtar,  bnt  the  Trade  or  Bade  of  Brest, 
Brewer,  Calendar,  i.  558,  No.  4006. 

>  Fcsdera,  zin.  815.  >  Brid.  zin.  896. 

<  The  Begent  of  1000  tons  was  the  largest  of  the  rest,  1  was  of  600  tons,  8  of 
400, 1  of  800, 1  of  240, 1  of  200, 1  of  180,  2  of  160,  2  of  140,  4  of  120,  and  one  of  70 
tons.  The  admiral  had  10».  a  day,  the  captains  Is.  M.  a  day,  the  soldiers  and 
marines  hs.  a  month  for  wages  and  an  allowance  of  5«.  a  month  for  victnals. 
IMd.  826. 

*  See  above,  p.  874. 
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from  Bristol,  and  was  as  usual  combined  with  piracy  and  aj>.  1485 

—1668. 
AJ>.  1416 


pillage*.     Henry  V.  prohibited  this  illicit  trade",  and  parlia-    ^^^' 


ment  followed  his  example  in  1429',  but  from  the  numerous 
outrages  of  which  we  read  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe 
that  the  trade  was  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale,  despite  these 
attempts  at  repressing  it. 

Henry  VII.  was  able  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  this 
subject  at  a  time  when  the  extensive  pretensions  of  the 
Hanse  League  had  rendered  them  very  unpopular  in  Scandi- 
navia and  Denmark,  and  when  there  was  a  general  desire  to 
enter  into  friendly  commercial  relations  with  England  By 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty^  of  1490,  the  English  had  all  their 
former  privileges  reassured,  particularly  the  right  of  forming 
companies  and  electing  their  own  Aldermen;  they  had 
&vourable  terms  given  them  in  regard  to  customs  and  the 
recovery  of  debts,  and  they  were  permitted  to  trade  ddiect  pemUtted. 
with  Iceland,  on  paying  the  customs  there. 

Another  great  commercial  treaty,  which  was  signed  some  aj>.  1490. 
months  later,  presents  many  points  of  interest  and  is  in 
itself  evidence  of  the  development  of  English  trade  with  the  Mediter- 
Mediterranean.     This  was  probably  due  to  the  remarkable  [!^^ 
scheme  which  Florence  had  tried  experimentally  and  at  length 
embraced  heartily  of  abandoning  protective  tariffs  and  navi- 
gation regulations  and  adopting  a  policy  of  Free  Trade^    The 
neighbouring  cities  and  Venice  were  most  jealous  of  the 
Tuscan  capital,  more  especially  as  she  could  now  obtain  the 
raw  material  for  her  woollen  trade  at  an  easier  rate ;  it  was 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Florentines  that  English  wool  mer- 
chants should  make  the  port  of  Pisa,  where  they  already  Pisa. 
had  a  consul,  a  regular  depdt,  while  the  Florentine  con- 
nexions with  Constantinople'  and  Egypt'  rendered  it  very 
desirable    for   the    English    to    establish   a   footing   there. 
The  Venetians  were   greatly  perturbed   when  they  heard 

1  Schanz,  i.  264.  t  Bymer,  ix.  822. 

*  8  H.  VL  c.  2.  «  Bymer,  Fcsdera,  zn.  881. 

>  The  gradual  reduction  of  duties  was  carried  through  hit  by  hit  with  a  most 
careful  examination  of  the  results  as  shown  in  trade  statistics  for  different  periods. 
It  is  described  in  detaU  hj  Fdhlman,  Die  WirthscJu^spoUtik  tUr  JlorenHnen 
Benaiasancet  pp.  117  seq.  {Freiasckrijten  gekrOnt  von  der  jahUmawtkisehen  GeseiU- 
«cAc{/%f  zzi.)t  Leipsic,  1878. 

e  Heyd,  n.  886.  7  n>id.  n.  477, 486. 
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A.D.  1486   that  the    project   of   establishing   an    English    Staple   for 

~  wool  at   Pisa   was   seriously  under   consideration,   and  in 

private  letters  to  their  agent  in  England,  as  well  as  public 
despatches  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Mayor,  they 
argued  against  the  scheme  as  prejudicial  to  English  interests, 
and  threatened  that  if  it  were  carried  out  they  would  no 
longer  send  their  galleys  to  England\  Li  the  treaty  as 
finally  drawn  up*  it  was  agreed  that  600  sacks  of  wool  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  Venice,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  wool 
required  for  all  Italian  towns  should  be  shipped  to  Pisa  in 
English  ships.  Englishmen  were  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  scholars  who  resorted  to  Pisa,  and  they  might 
if  they  wished  form  a  company  and  elect  o£Scers  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  their  affiura  This  was  probably  the  iSrst 
attempt  at  establishing  a  regular  fiustory  of  English  mer- 

The  chants  in  the  Mediterranean;  but  trade  was  soon  pushed 

Either  eastwards,  for  in  1613  Baptista  Justiniano,  a  Genoese, 
was  appointed  consul  for  English  merchants  in  Scio  and 
the  Archipelago',  and  an  Englishman,  Dionysius  Harris,  was 
appointed  consul  in  Candia  in  1530\  The  articles  of  trade 
to  the  Levant  were  those  in  which  the  grocers  dealt;  it  is 
probable  that  these  merchants  were  members  of  their 
company,  and  that  the  Turkey  Company  grew  out  of  the 
Grocers",  much  as  the  Merchant  Adventurers  was  an  offshoot 
fix>m  the  Mercers. 

While  these  new  developments  of  English  trade  were 
being  carefully  fostered,  attention  was  also  given  to  the 
trade  with  the  Netherlands,  to  the  importance  of  which 
Henry  was  fiilly  alive.    It  had  been  interrupted  for  a  couple 

A^.  1496.  of  years,  and  the  re-establishment  of  commercial  relations 
by  the  '  Magnus  Intercursus*'  was  the  occasion  for  general 
rejoicings' ;  the  former  privileges  were  fully  restored  Some 
pains  were  also  expended  in  the  organisation  of  the  mer- 
chants who  traded  with  the  Netherlands;  they  claimed  to 
exercise  privileges  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant  in  the 
time  of  King  John,  but  the  body  probably  came  into  existence 

1  Brown,  Calendar  ofBtaU  Papen  (Venetiaii),  z.  186,  Noe.  661,  663. 
>  Bymer,  FcBder€t,  zzl  890.  •  n>id.  zm.  868;  xiv.  424. 

4  n>id.  ziv.  889.  s  Heath,  Cfroeera  Con^Mmyt  89. 

0  Bymer,  Fotdera^  zn.  678.  T  Schanz,  HandeUpdlitik,  z.  18. 
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in  1407,  when  Heniy  IV.  granted  the  Adventurers  the  AJ)  1485 
privilege  of  a  consul  at  Bruges*;  they  had  developed  out  of  "'^^^' 
the  Mercers  Company  in  London,  and  had  local  connexions  in 
Newcastle,  Boston,  Exeter  and  many  other  towns'.  Though 
nominally  national,  their  main  strength  was  in  London,  and 
provincial  merchants  regarded  them  with  jealousy ;  like  the 
other  companies  of  the  time  they  became  more  and  more 
exclusive,  and  they  raised  the  entrance  fees  fix>m  68.  Sd.  to  £12  ; 
Henry  YIL  pursued  the  sound  policy  of  reducing  the  entrance 
fine  to  half  that  sum.  But  while  checking  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  company  he  gave  it  a  much  more  complete  constitution'  a.d.  1505. 
than  it  had  hitherto  possessed;  the  members  were  to  choose  a 
governor  and  twenty-four  assistants  who  were  to  have  autho- 
rity to  hear  complaints,  make  and  enforce  regulations,  levy 
fines,  and  all  the  merchants  trading  within  their  limits  were 
to  submit  to  their  authority.  Their  head-quarters  were  to 
be  at  Calais,  and  they  soon  got  into  diflSculties  with  the 
merchants  of  the  Staple  as  to  their  respective  rights  and 
jurisdiction^;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
struggle  in  detail  or  to  adjudicate  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  difl&culty  of  adjusting  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Proposed 
different  bodies  of  merchants  comes  out  in  a  curious  paper.  South- 
written  by  King  Edward  VI.,  which  contains  an  abortive  "*^*^ 
project  for  opening  a  great  mart  at  Southampton.    It  was 
proposed  that  for  five  weeks  after  Whitsunday,  merchants 
should  be  encouraged  to  frequent  Southampton,  by  a  remission 
of  half  the  usual  customs  on  goods  landed  there ;  business  was 
to  be  suspended  in  the  neighbouring  counties;  and  it  was 
thought  that  Southampton  would  soon  rival  Antwerp  as  a 
commercial  depdt.      The  mart  was  to  be  closed  before  the 
time  of  S.  James'  Fair  at  Bristol  and  Bartholomew  Fair  in 
London  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  them.    It  was  thought 
that  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Expected 
Channel  might  provide  safer  means  of  communication  than  the  ta^u^ 
land    routes;  that    continental   merchants    would   frequent 
our  island,  bringing  bullion  with  them ;  and  that  English 
merchants  would  carry^  on  trade  in  greater  security,  as  they 

1  See  Appendix  C.  •  OroM,  QOd  MerchaifU,  1. 168. 

>  Sch«nz,  n.  No.  121.  *  Sehanz,  n.  No.  124. 
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A.D.  1486   would  not  te  liable  to  arrest  for  every  light  causa     The 
""^^^'       whole  project  was  mooted  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Continent.    It  was  evident  that  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  changing  the  channels  of  commerce,  though 
this  perhaps  might  be  done  when  the  advantages  of  the  new 
harbour  and  depdt  were  understood ;  but  the  chief  obstacle  lay 
in  the  privileges  of  the  Hanse  Merchants  and  of  the  Mer- 
chants of  the  Staple,  while  the  Merchant  Adventurers  would 
be  unwilling  to  break  up  their  factory  at  Antwerp.    Whether 
any  serious  attempt  was  idsde  to  carry  this  scheme  into  eflfect 
does  not  appear ;  had  it  suo&eeded,  the  king  contemplated 
q)ening  a  similar  mart  at  HulCsJwajetime  after  Stourbridge 
Fair,  but  before  ^the  northern  seas  beS^e  unsafe  from  the 
•Great  Ices*.'      The  day  when  commerc^^^uld  ^  advan- 
tageously controlled  in  this  feshion  had  h^ver  gone  by; 
companies  of  traders  were  pushing  their  busineaS^  ^^^  places 
where  they  found  that  it  could  be  made  to  answ^>  some  of 
the  evils  which  King  Edward  proposed  to  rectify  weff®  cured, 
not  by  our  merchants  withdrawing  to  the  limite^^"®^ 
the  king  could  protect  them,  but  by  their  making  good^iP^^ 
footing  abroad,  so  that  they  were  able  to  protect  themselv( 
The  While  the  Merchant  Adventurers  were  prospering  abr< 

inE^and.  ^^^  position  of  their  ancient  rivals  the  Hanse  League  becaiL..^ 
less  and  less  secure;  internal  dissensions  loosened  the  bond 
between  the  various  towns  which  were  its  members.  Danzig 
had  always  maintained  a  somewhat  independent  policy*,  and 
A.D.  1496.  the  authorities  of  Riga  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with 
Henry  Y IL' ;  the  English  antipathy  to  the  Hansards  did  not 
diminish^  and  in  1551  the  Merchant  Adventurers  urged  on 
the  Privy  Council  that  the  Hansards  had  abused  their 
privileges  and  ought  to  forfeit  them.  After  mature  con- 
sideration the  special  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
them  were  resumed  and  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing 

1  Bnxnet,  Butory  qf  Beformation;  Collection  of  Beoorde,  ▼.  109.  The 
whole  is  worth  perusal  as  it  throws  a  very  interesting  retrospective  light  on  the 
changes  of  the  place  where  the  staple  for  wool  was  held  under  Edward  IIL; 
espeoiaUy  it  brings  oat  the  reasons  why  parHament  was  so  much  inclined  to  hold 
the  staple  in  England.      See  abore,  p.  290. 

*  Schanz,  i.  288.  >  Bymer,  zn.  70L 

*  Armstrong  in  Panli,  Drei  toirthaekafiUehe  Denleekriften,  86. 
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as  other  merchantB  alien\  Kincr  Edward  YI.  was  obdu-  aj>.  i486 
rate,  despite  repeated  appeals,  and  they  never  regained  their 
old  position.  The  action  they  had  taken  in  support  of 
Edward  IV.  probably  gave  them  a  longer  tenure  of  their 
special  privileges  in  England  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
possessed ;  but  the  fact  that  they  oould  no  longer  hold  their 
own  in  London  shows  how  much  Einglish  commerce  had 
developed.  Not  only  had  native  merchants  succeeded  in 
ousting  foreigners  fix>m  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  but 
they  were  able  to  do  a  large  proportion  of  its  foreign  business 
as  well. 

141.  The  condition  of  the  coasts  and  harbours  of  England 
exposed  our  ships  to  many  serious  risks,  and  Henry  VIIL 
took  an  excellent  step  towards  reducing  the  losses  when  he 
incorporated  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Deptford.  ^vn*if 
There  is  every  probability  that  there  was  some  gild  already 
existing  among  the  pilots  on  the  Thames,  and  that  Henry  YIIL 
reconstituted  and  incorporated  it;  the  original  documents 
relating  to  this  v^aerable  body  were  destroyed  by  a  fire 
in  1714,  but  copies  of  the  charters  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
survived.  According  to  the  original  charter  they  wctca^d.  15U 
empowered  to  frame  "  all  and  singular  articles  in  any  wise 
concerning  the  science  or  art  of  mariners";  and  to  make 
ordinances  "  for  the  relief,  increase  and  augmentation  of  this 
our  realm  of  EIngland"  They  were  governed  by  a  governor, 
wardens  and  assistants,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  all  offenders 
against  their  rules,  while  they  had  power  to  sue  and  to  hold 
real  property*.  By  the  first  charter  of  Elizabeth'  they  were  a.d.  1566. 
also  empowered  to  erect  beacons  and  sea  marks,  which  were 
much  needed  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  certain 
steeples  and  natural  landmarks  on  the  coasts,  and  in  1594 
she  conferred  on  the  incorporation  all  the  rights  connected 
with  beacons,  buoys  and  ballastage  which  had  hitherto  been 
enjoyed  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng^nd,  and  which 
were  now  formally  relinquished  by  Lord  Howard\ 

A  body  was  thus  established  which  had  general  oversight 

1  Wheeler,  Treatiw  of  Oommercej  57.    Biddle,  Sebaetian  Caboty  186. 

*  J.  Cotton,  Memoir  of  the  origin  and  incorporation  of  Trinity  House  (1818),  161. 

•  n>id.  166.  *  Ibid.  169. 
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AJ>.  1486   over  the  coasts  and  harbours,  but  special  attention  was  given 
]r^     to  the  requirements  of  particular  localities.    There  was  a  very 
T^^      large  outlay  in  making  piers  at  Dover^  and  Scarborough',  and 
Aj>.  1M6.    parliament  intervened  to  prevent  the  harbours  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  from  being  injured  by  the  operations  of  the 
Miners'.     Similarly  provision  was  made  for  the  ruined  con- 
dition of  Rye  and  Winchelsea  in  1648\    Henry  YIIL  also 
D^enees.    made  a  beginning  in  the  work  of  fortifying  the  Thames ;  the 
river  was  so  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  pirates  that  Henry  IV. 
had  narrowly  escaped  capture  when  crossing  the  river,  and  all 
his  baggage  had  £Edlen  into  the  enemy's  hands'.    A  fort  was 
A.D.  1618.    now  erected  however  at  Qravesend,  and  another  opposite  it 
on  the  Essex  shore',  and  Londoners'  were  able  to  rest  in 
greater  security  than  they  had  done  before. 

Henry  YIIL  also  attempted  to  establish  a  naval  arsenal ; 
this  too  was  settled  at  Deptford'.  So  long  as  there  had  been 
no  royal  navy,  there  was  of  course  no  need  for  royal  docks  or 
magazines  for  naval  storea  But  Henry  was  really  bent  on 
having  a  well  equipped  fleet ;  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
Regent,  his  great  ship  of  1000  tons,  set  him  on  building 
another,  the  Oroce  de  Dieu,  which  should  be  of  still  larger 
dimensions ;  and  there  was  decided  need  for  an  arsenal,  like 
the  celebrated  one  at  Venice,  for  building  and  fitting  his  ships. 
142.  In  this  connexion  we  may  notice  one  or  two  in- 
dications of  what  was  afterwards  an  important  part  of  the 
policy  of  developing  shipping.  In  Elizabeth's  and  subsequent 
reigns  great  pains  were  devoted  to  increasing  the  supply  of 
naval  stores  and  materials  used  in  shipbuilcUng ;  one  little 
enactment  shows  that  Henry  was  alive  to  *the  importance  of 
so  doing.  The  decline  of  arable  &rming  had  affected  the 
growth  of  other  sorts  of  produce  besides  com,  and  for  naval 
purposes  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  a  good  supply  of 
hemp.  This  was  probably  the  intention  in  insisting  on 
the  cultivation  of  hemp,  as  well  as  flax,  in  a  statute'  which 
recites  the  mischief  which  accrued  from  dependence  on  other 


Nawd 
stares. 


1  Macpherson,  Aftnals^  n.  66. 

•  28  H.  Vm.  c.  8.    See  aboYe,  pi  426. 

s  HoliiiBhed,  1407. 

T  Denton,  89. 

0  24  H.  vm.  c.  4. 


«  87  H.  VnL  c.  14. 
<  2  and  8  E.  YI.  c.  80. 
*  KaophenoQ,  AmuUst  n.  46. 
^  Macphenon,  n*A&. 
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countries  for  linen  cloth ;  quarter  of  an  acre  was  to  be  in  flax  aj>.  usb 
or  hemp,  for  every  sixty  acres  of  tillaga  —1668. 

But  there  was  another  matter  of  bx  greater  moment ;  Seamen 
neither  the  royal  nor  tlie  mercantile  navy  could  be  well 
manned  unless  there  were  a  number  of  able-bodied  sailors  fix>m 
whom  mariners  might  be  drawn;  and  the  fishing  trades  o£fered 
a  convenient  and  inexpensive,  as  well  as  a  thorough,  school 
of  seamanship.  This  was  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  politics  amd/ukmg. 
in  the  seventeenth  century  when  the  keenest  anxiety  was  felt 
about  driving  the  Dutch  fishermen  out  of  waters  which  might 
have  afforded  remunerative  employment  for  the  men  fix>m 
our  own  coasts.  Neither  Henry  VIL  nor  Henry  VIII.  real- 
ised its  importance  sufficiently  to  interfere  actively  in  jGEivour 
of  the  English  fisherman^;  but  in  1648  parliament  enacted 
an  extraordinary  measure  for  encouraging  the  fishing  trade 
by  promoting  the  general  consumption  of  fisL  "Albeit*,"  it  ?^^^^ 
runs,  "the  King's  subjects  now  having  a  more  perfect  and  clear 
light  of  the  gospel  and  true  word  of  Qod,  through  the  infinite 
cleansing  and  mercy  of  Almighty  Gkxl,  by  the  hand  of  the 
King's  Majesty  and  his  most  noble  &ther  of  fiunous  memory, 
promulgate,  shewed,  declared  and  opened,  and  thereby  per- 
ceiving that  one  day  or  one  kind  of  meat  of  itself  is  not  more 
holy,  more  pure  or  more  clean  than  another,  for  that  all  days 
and  all  meats  be  of  their  nature  of  one  equal  purity,  cleanness 
and  holiness,  and  that  all  men  should  by 'them  live  to  the 
glory  of  Qod,  and  at  all  times  and  for  all  meats  give  thanks 
unto  Him,  of  which  meats  none  can  defile  Christian  men  or 
make  them  unclean  at  any  time,  to  whom  all  meats  be  lawful 
and  pure,  so  that  they  be  not  used  in  disobedience  or  vice ; 
Yet  forasmuch  as  diverse  of  the  King's  subjects  turning  their 
knowledge  therein  to  satisfy  their  sensuality  when  they 
should  thereby  increase  in  virtue,  have  in  late  time,  more 
than  in  times  past,  broken  and  contemned  such  abstinence 
which  hath  been  used  in  this  Bealm  upon  the  Fridays  and 
Saturdays^  the  Embering  days,  and  other  days  commonly 

1  88  H.  Vm.  c.  2,  seems  to  show  that  the  fishing  on  the  east  coast  was 
almost  extinct,  as  the  men  went  in  hoats  and  bonghi  the  fish  from  foreigners 
instead  of  catching  it.  *  2  and  8  E.  VI.  c  19. 

>  There  is  reason  to  belieye  that  Saturday  had  not  been  generally  observed 
as  a  fast  in  England,  though  the  practice  was  enjoined  1^  a  Boman  Council  in 
1078.    Thomassin,  Traiti  dea  Jettnes,  i.  420. 
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AJ>.  1486  called  Vigils,  and  in  the  time  commonly  called  Lent,  and 
other  accustomed  times.  The  King's  Majesty  considering  that 
due  and  godly  abstinence  is  a  mean  to  virtue,  and  to  subdue 
men's  bodies  to  their  soul  and  spirit,  and  considering  also 
especially  that  Fishers,  and  men  using  the  trade  of  living  by 
fishing  in  the  sea,  may  thereby  the  rather  be  set  on  work, 
and  that  by  eating  of  fish  much  flesh  shall  be  saved  and 
increased,  and  also  for  diverse  other  considerations  and  com- 
modities of  this  realm  doth  ordain"  that  all  statutes  and 
constitutions  about  fisusting  shall  be  repealed,  but  that  all 
persons  who  do  not  observe  the  usual  fsust  days  (Fridays, 
Saturdays,  Ember  days,  and  Lent)  shall  be  fined  10s.  and 
suffer  ten  days'  imprisonment  for  the  first  o£fenca  This 
curious  e£fort  to  maintain  fix>m  motives  of  political  expe- 
diency the  very  usages  which  were  officially  condemned  as 
superstitious  is  characteristic  of  the  times ;  the  measure  was 
re-enacted  fix>m  time  to  time  both  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  who  however  showed  more  active  zeal  in  encourag- 
ing English  fishing. 

J?^  143.     Though  the  Tudors  did  so  much  for  developing 

**^''"^' English  commerce,  they  took  no  real  part  in  the  great 
discoveries  of  the  age;  Henry  YU.  had  the  opportunity 
but  wanted  the  will,  and  Henry  YIII.  who  had  the  will  to 
push  forwaid  in  this  matter,  was  fully  occupied  with  more 
urgent  a£Burs\     England  was  most  &vourably  situated  for 

Columbus,  the  undertaking,  and  in  1487  while  Christopher  Columbus 
was  waiting  on  court  fevour  in  Lisbon,  his  brother  Bartho- 
lomew' went  to  London  to  try  and  interest  Henry  VIL  in 
the  enterprise;  he  was  robbed  by  pirates  on  the  way,  and 
was  glad  to  get  employment  at  the  English  court  for  a  time 
in  drawing  maps  and  making  a  globe,  but  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  the  main  object  of  his  journey. 

John  John  Cabot  was  more  fortunate;  there  is  some  reason 

to  suppose  that  he  had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at 

Bristol  Bristol,  where  the  interest  in  maritime  discovery  was 
exceedingly  strong.  On  July  15th,  1480,  two  ships  of 
eighty  tons  burden  belonging  to  John  Jay,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had  served  the  office  of  sheriff, 

1  Schanz,  i.  822.  *  Peschel,  112. 
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and  whose  monument  is  in  S.  Marys  Bedcliffe,  set  sail  toAJ>.  1485 
the  west  of  Ireland  to  find  the  Island  of  Brazil.  They  were  ~ 
driven  back  in  September  by  tempestuous  weather,  and  had 
met  with  no  success ;  but  it  was  evidently  a  serious  expedition 
which  had  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  "the  most 
skilled  mariner  in  the  whole  of  England  \"  and  some 
students  have  hazarded  the  guess  that  Cabot  was  the 
man',  though  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  Welshman  named 
Lloyd*.  Even  if  he  had  not  this  reputation  however  Cabot 
was  apparently  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  an  expedition 
which  set  out  from  Bristol  in  1494,  and  discovered  the 
mainland  of  America ;  he  sighted  it  at  five  in  the  morning 
on  June  24,  1494,  and  called  the  land  Prima  Vista,  and  the 
island  opposite  S.  John's\  Thus  fieu-  it  would  seem  that  the 
expeditions  were  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Bristol 
merchants.  "The  people  of  Bristol,*  wrote  Pedro  de  Ayala 
in  1498  to  his  masters  in  Spain",  "have  for  the  last  seven 
years  every  year  sent  out  two,  three  or  four  light  Ships  in 
search  of  the  Island  of  Brazil  and  the  Seven  Cities,  according 
to  the  &ncy  of  this  Genoese.  The  king  has  determined  to 
send  out,  because  the  year  before  they  brought  certain  news 
that  they  had  found  land.  His  fleet  consisted  of  five  vessels 
which  carried  provisions  for  one  year.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  them  in  which  went  Friar  Buil  has  returned  to  Ireland  in 
great  distress,  the  ship  being  much  damaged.    The  Genoese 

1  "VniliAin  of  Worcester,  Itinerary  (DaDaway),  158.  The  author  died  about 
1484  (n»d.  17),  before  the  actual  diaooyery  of  America. 

>  F.  T.  HeUwald,  SebatHaH  Cabot,  9 ;  M.  d' Ayezac-Macaya,  Les  Navigationa  terre- 
neutfienneSt  10.  These  writers  have  discussed  the  intricate  questions  connected 
with  the  Cabots  in  some  detail,  and  on  the  whole  thefar  results  harmonise.  The 
Yoyage  of  1494  is  much  questioned  and  the  information  furnished  by  the  Paris 
map  has  been  recently  shown  to  be  merely  second-hand  (Goote,  S.  Cabot  in 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography):  but  the  tradition  of  the  early  discovery 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  terms  of  the  Patent  granted  in  1497  (Bymer, 
FcBderGf  zn.  596).  Biddle's  Life  is  most  eareful  and  tharough,  but  it  was  written 
in  1881  and  without  knowledge  of  the  important  documents  which  haye  now  been 
published  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers.  The  story  that  he  was  employed  in 
1495  by  Henry  VIL  to  effect  a  treaty  with  Denmark  by  which  Iceland  should  be 
made  a  staple  for  trade  is  exceedingly  improbable;  similar  priyileges  had  been 
granted  to  English  and  other  merchants  in  1490  (Schanz,  i.  S57  n.). 

s  The  name  is  given  variously  as  Thlyde  and  Uyde.    Dallaway,  158. 

'  A  map  attributed,  but  mistakenly  {Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography),  to  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris  contains  this  information. 

B  Bergenroth,  Calendar  (Spanish),  1. 177,  No.  210. 
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AJ>.  1485   has  oontmued  his  voyage&    I  have  seen,  on  a  chart,  the 
"  direction  which  they  took  and  the  distance  they  sailed,  and  I 

think  what  they  have  found  or  what  they  search  is  what 
your  EQighness  ahready  possesses."  This  document  is  of  great 
interest  in  one  point  of  view,  as  it  is  confirmatory  evidence 
of  the  &ct  that  the  merchants  of  Bristol  had  sent  out 
exploring  vesseb  before  the  news  of  the  success  of  Columbus 
could  have  reached  them. 
BoyaL  King  Henry  was  now  willing  to  patronise  these  expedi- 

tions ;  he  had  taken  no  initiative ;  according  to  P.  de  Ayala 
he  ''  equipped  a  fleet  in  order  to  discover  certain  islands  and 
continents  which  he  was  informed  some  people  of  Bristol  had 
found  who  manned  a  few  ships  for  the  purpose."  The  licence 
Fro  Johcmne  Cahote  et  Filiis  suis  super  Terra  Incognita 
In/vestiganda^  empowers  Cabot  to  fit  out  five  ships  at  his  own 
vy^xpense,  but  confers  a  strict  trading  monopoly  with  all  the 
'lands  he  might  discover,  on  the  condition  that  a  fifth  part 
of  the  capital  gain  was  to  go  to  the  king.  Cabot  was  to  go  to 
lands  "which  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  all  Christians" 
and  to  take  possession,  plant  the  English  flag,  and  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  the  king's  name  over  the  peoples  there.  This 
was  in  1496,  and  Cabot  was  able  after  some  delay  to  set 
out  in  a  single  ship  the  'Matthew.'  The  results  of  this 
voyage  are  best  described  in  the  language  of  a  contemporary 
writer.  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo*  wrote  to  his  brothers,  on  October 
11,  1497,  "The  Venetian  our  countryman  who  went  with 
a  ship  in  quest  of  new  islands  is  returned,  and  saj^  that  700 
leagues  hence  he  discovered  land,  the  territory  of  the  Grand 
Cham.  He  coasted  for  300  leagues  and  landed,  saw  no 
human  beings,  but  he  has  brought  hither  to  the  king  certain 
snares,  which  had  been  set  to  catch  game,  and  a  needle  for 
making  nets;  he  also  found  some  felled  trees,  wherefore  he 
supposed  there  were  inhabitants,  and  returned  to  his  ship  in 
alarm.  He  was  three  months  on  the  voyage,  and  on  his  return 
saw  two  islands  to  starboard',  but  would  not  land,  time  being 

1  Bymer,  xn.  595. 

s  Blown,  Calendar  BtaU  Papers  (yenetian)»  i.  262,  No.  752. 

8  The  Milanese  Envoy  had  less  aocorate  infonnation  than  the  Venetian:  he 
says  that  Cabot  had  discoyered  two  large  islands  and  the  seven  cities  400  leagues 
from  England.    Brown,  Calendar  (Venetian),  i.  260,  No.  750. 
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precious,  as  he  was  short  of  provisions.  He  says  that  the  tides  ajd.  1485 
are  slack  and  do  not  flow  as  they  do  here.  The  king  of  ~ 
England  is  much  pleased  with  this  intelligence.  The  king 
has  promised  that  in  the  spring  our  countryman  shall  have 
ten  ships  armed  to  his  order,  and  at  his  request  has  conceded 
him  all  the  prisoners,  except  such  as  are  confined  for  high 
treason,  to  man  his  fleet.  The  king  has  also  given  him 
money^  wherewith  to  amuse  himself  till  then,  and  he  is  now 
at  Bristol  with  his  wife  who  is  a  Venetian,  and  with  his  sons ; 
his  name  is  Zuan  Cabot,  and  he  is  styled  the  great  admiral 
Vast  honour  is  paid  him;  he  dresses  in  silk,  and  these  English 
run  after  him  like  mad  people,  so  that  he  can  enUst  as  many 
of  them  as  he  pleases  and  a  number  of  our  own  rogues 
beside&  The  discoverer  of  these  places  planted  on  his  new 
found  land  a  large  cross  with  one  flag  of  England,  and  another 
of  S.  Mark,  by  reason  of  his  being  a  Venetian,  so  that  our 
banner  has  floated  very  ta^r  afield." 

The  patent  for  this  new  voyage  was  granted  in  1498; 
it  appears  to  imply  a  scheme  for  colonisation  rather  than  for 
discovery  or  trade*.  Apparently  John  Cabot  had  died  in 
the  interval  and  Sebastian  carried  out  the  undertaking,  iS^sSMfion 
and  started  from  Bristol  with  five  ships ;  they  discovered  ^'^^' 
Newfoundland,  and  Cabot  afterwards  stated  that  he  had 
also  made  out  the  route  of  a  north-west  passage*.  But  his 
success  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  Henry ;  and 
Cabot,  having  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  was 
not  to  be  tempted  back  even  by  the  liberal  ofiers  of  Wolsey 
in  1616*. 

Though  there  was  so  little  royal  encouragement  for  the  Other  ex- 
explorers,  the  merchants  of  Bristol  were  not  readily  dis-^ 
couraged.  In  1501  Henry  VIL  granted  a  patent  to  Richard 
Ward,  John  Thomas,  Hugh  Eliot,  Thomas  Ashehurst,  and 
three  Portuguese*  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  and 
exercise  a  trading  monopoly.  Shortly  afterwards  a  larger 
scheme  was  planned*  and  two  Bristol  merchants  with  two 

1  To  him  tliat  found  the  new  isle,  £10.    Biddle,  p.  80  n. 

>  It  is  printed  by  Biddle,  SebaaHoH  Cabot,  76. 

•  Or  possibly  a  north-east  passage.    Brown,  Calendar  (Venetian),  in.  294. 
'  See  Sehanz,  i.  677. 

>  Bymer,  zm.  41.  "  Jh\di,  xm.  87. 
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A.D.  1485   Portuguese  associates  were  empowered  to  establish  a  trading 

A.D.  1603.  settlement  on  the  newly-found  lands;  the  king  afterwards 
assigned  them  a  trading  monopoly  for  forty  years  and 
granted  them  some  remission  of  customs  on  imports. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  follow  out  the  results  of  the 
different  exploring  expeditions  which  were  now  sent  out  to 

Thome,  the  west.  Robert  Thome,  a  linen  merchant,  persuaded  Henry 
VIII.  to  make  an  attempt  at  finding  the' north-west  passage 
to  the  Moluccaa  "  With  a  small  number  of  ships/'  he  urged, 
''  there  may  be  discovered  diverse  new  lands  and  kingdoms  in 
the' which  without  doubt  your  Qrace  shall  win  perpetual  glory 
and  your  subjects  infinite  profit.  To  which  places  there  is  left 
one  way  to  discover,  which  is  into  the  north."  ^  Spain  had 
already  discovered  the  west  and  Portugal  the  east,  "  so  that 
now  rest  to  be  discovered  the  said  north  parts,  the  which 
it  seemeth  to  me  is  only  your  charge  and  duty,  because  the 
situation  of  this  your  realm  is  thereunto  nearest  and  aptest 
of  all  other\"  The  expedition  did  not  prosper  however, 
and  royal  interest  in  the  matter  was  again  checked,  though 

^-»K«.  EngliBh  enterprise  pushed  on.  Hawkinfl  made  his  way 
to  Quinea  and  Brazil  in  1530*,  and  Southampton  merchants 
began  to  trade  there.  Another  attempt  at  discoveries  in 
the  north-west  was  made  in  1527  under  the  advice  of  a 
forgotten  canon  of  S.  Paul's  "which  was  a  great  mathe- 
matician and  a  man  endued  with  wealth'";  he  himself 
sailed  in  the  Domiwus  Vobiscimi,  Little  resulted  firom  this 
voyage;  but  nine  years  later.  Master  Hore  of  London,  ''a 
man  of  goodly  stature  and  of  great  courage  and  given  to  the 
study  of  cosmography/'  planned  another  expedition.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  which  first  developed 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries;  these  are  mentioned  with 
approval  and  protected  firom  abuses  in  1648\ 

Foiled  in  the  west,  the  English  merchants,  who  complained 
of  a  depression  of  trade,  turned  their  attention,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sebastian  Cabot,  to  a  north-east  passage  to  the 
Indies^    Some  London  merchants  founded  a  joint  stock  com- 


North-taat 
paatage. 


1  Hnklnyt,  i.  218. 

•  Ibid.  m.  129. 

s  Biddle,  Life  qf  Oabot,  184. 


>  Ibid.  m.  700. 

«  2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  o.  6. 
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pany  with  a  capital  of  £6000  in  £25  shares,  for  prosecuting  a.d.  1485 
the  enterprise^;  Edward  VL  looked  fevourably  on  the  scheme  ~~ 
and  gave  them  letters  to  foreign  potentates  in  Latin,  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee'.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  directed 
by  Cabot ;  but  Richard  Chancellor  and  Hugh  Willoughby  were  OhmceOor. 
in  charge  of  the  expedition,  which  set  out  firom  Harwich 
in  1553.  Willoughby  was  forced  to  winter  in  Lapland,  and  he 
and  his  companions  perished  miserably ;  but  Chancellor  was 
more  fortunate  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Archangel.  The 
people,  who  were  "  amazed  with  the  strange  greatiless  of  his 
ship  (for  in  those  parts  before  that  time  they  had  never  seen 
the  like),  began  presently  to  avoide  and  to  flee ;  but  he  still 
following  them,  at  last  overtook  them,  and  being  come  to 
them  they  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  offering  to  kiss 
his  feet:  but  he  (according  to  his  great  and  singular  courtesy) 
looked  pleasantly  upon  them,  comforting  them  by  signs  and 
gestures'/'  The  firiendly  intercourse  thus  set  on  foot,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  re&oilar  relations.  The  Russian  Com-  The 
pany  obtained  recognition  from  Philip  and  Mary^  and  when  c^npany, 
an  ambassador  from  the  Great  Duke  of  Muscovy  reached 
London  in  1557  he  was  received  in  state  by  the  merchants 
adventuring  for  Russia,  to  the  number  of  150  persons  with 
their  servants,  all  in  one  livery^  It  was  a  promising  trade 
for  it  seemed  to  offer  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wood  for 
shipbuilding,  hemp,  oil,  tallow  and  furs.  But  it  led  ulti* 
mately  to  other  important  openings,  for  the  operations  of  the 
Russian  merchants  prepared  the  way  for  the  Whale  Fishery 
at  Spitzbergen^  while  their  connexion  with  Moscow  enabled 
Jenkinson  and  other  English  merchants  to  enter  into  trading 
<x)mmunication  with  Persia  and  the  east. 

^  Kaophenon,  n.  114.  *  Strype,  Ec»  Mem,  n.  ii.  76. 

8  Haklnyt,  i.  246.  «  n)id.  i.  265. 

s  Ibid.  I.  287.  «  liacpherson,  n.  115. 
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IV.    The  Gilds. 

AJ>.  1486         144.     While  shipping  was  thus  fostered  and  commercial 
"  enterprise  was  being  stimulated  into  such  fresh  activity,  there 

CandiUm   IB  veij  little  sign  of  any  fresh  development  of  industry; 
ofwdustrff,  jj^^g^  ^jjg  evidence  of  contemporaries  would  lead  us  at  first 

sight  to  8«ppoee  that  it  was  rapidly  decaying.  The  complaints 
of  the  impoverishment  of  towns  continued  under  Henry 
VII.,  and  were  supported  in  the  next  reign  by  appeals  to 
the  obvious  testimony  of  deserted   houses  and  impassable 

TaaatUm  Streets.  There  is  indeed  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
places  which  had  foiled  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  war  taxes 
were  able  to  recover  under  the  exactions  of  Henry  VII. 
Pedro  de  Ayala  describes  the  general  decay  in  1498  and 
ascribes  it  to  its  true  causes.  The  king  of  England  "likes 
to  be  thought  very  rich  because  such  a  belief  is  advantageous 
to  him  in  many  respecto.  His  revenues  are  considerable,  but 
the  custom  house  revenues,  as  well  as  the  land  rents,  diminish 
every  day.  As  &r  as  the  customs  are  concerned,  the  reason 
of  their  decrease  is  to  be  sought  in  the  decay  of  commerce 
partly  by  the  wars  but  much  more  by  the  additional  duties 
imposed  by  the  king.  There  is  however  another  reason  for 
the  decrease  of  trade,  that  is  to  say,  the  impoverishment  of  the 
people  by  the  great  taxes  laid  on  them*."  There  must  have 
been  very  real  decay  when  such  a  king  granted  very  large  re- 

A.D.  1487  ductions  by  letters  patent, — for  example  the  fee  ferm  of  York 
which  was  allowed  to  fall  from  £160  to  £18.  5a"  When  two 
fifteenths  and  tenths  were  granted  in  1496  there  was  a  re- 
mission at  the  usual  rate  amounting  to  £12,000  in  all,  and 
Lincoln  and  Qreat  Yarmouth  obtained  specially  fevourable 
treatment".  There  is  indeed  less  mention  made  of  decay 
in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  the 
fSeu^ts  were  again  brought  forcibly  forward  when  the  parliament 

A.D.  1584  of  Henry  VIII.  began  to  put  pressure  on  the  owners  of  houses 
to  repair  their  property  and  to  remove  the  rubbiBh   that 

1  Bergenroth,  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Spanish),  1. 177,  No.  210. 
>  Rot.  Pari.  VI.  390.  >  Ibid.  \i.  514,  also  488. 
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endan&fered  life  in  the  towna  Norwich  had  never  recovered  AJ>.  1485 
from  the  fire  of  1608*;  the  empty  spaces  at  Lynn  Bishop*  ^^^  ^^^^ 
allowed  the  sea  to  do  damage  in  other  parts  of  the  town« 
Many  houses  were  ruined  and  the  streets  were  dangerous  for 
traffic  in  Nottingham,  Shrewsbury',  Ludlow',  Bridgenorth, 
Queenborough,  Northampton  and  Gloucester*;  there  were 
vacant  spaces  heaped  with  filth,  and  tottering  houses  in 
York,  Lincoln,  Canterbury*,  Coventry,  Bath,  Chichester, 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  Bristol,  Scarborough,  Hereford,  Col- 
chester, Rochester',  Portsmouth,  Poole,  Lyme,  Feversham, 
Worcester,  Stafford,  Buckingham',  Pontefract,  Qrantham, 
Exeter,  Ipswich,  Southampton,  Great  Tcurmouth,  Oxford, 
Great  Wycombe,  Guildford',  Stratford,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Bed- 
ford, Leicester  and  Berwick',  as  Well  as  in  Shaston,  Sherborne, 
Bridport,  Dorchester,  Weymouth,  Plymouth,  Barnstaple, 
Tavistock,  Dartmouth,  Launceston,  Lostwithiel,  liskeard, 
Bodmin,  Truro,  Helston,  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  Somerton, 
Ilchester,  Maldon^  and  Warwick'.  Tthere  were  similar  dangers 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Grimsby,  Cambridge,  the  Cinque 
Ports,  Lewes';  and  even  in  the  more  remote  provinces  things 
were  as  bad,  for  Chester,  Tenby,  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke, 
Csiermarthen,  Montgomery,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Cowbridge, 
New  Badnor,  Presteign,  Brecknock,  Abergavenny,  Usk, 
Caerleon,  Newport  in  Monmouthshire,  Lancaster,  Preston, 
Liverpool  and  Wigan''  were  taken  in  hand  in  1644.  In  trying 
to  interpret  this  evidence  however  we  must  remember  that  Signs  of 
we  are  reading  of  attempts  to  repair,  not  of  complaints  of  ^^'^' 
new  decline;  the  mere  isict  that  such  attempts  were  made  - 
was  perhaps  an  indication  that  things  had  reached  their 
worst;  and  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  inferring  from  the 
double  mention  of  some  few  towns  that  a  real  improvement 

1  26  H.  Vm.  c.  8.  a  26  H.  VIEC.  o.  9. 

8  Shrewsbury  and  Lndlow  are  mentioned  both  m  27  H.  Vm.  c.  1,  and  in 
85  H.  vm.  c.  4. 
«  27  H.  vm.  c.  1. 

6  Canterbury,  Bochester,  Guildford  and  Buckingham  are  mentioned  in  88 
H.  vm.  c.  86,  as  well  aa  in  82  H.  YIIL  c.  18. 

•  82  H.  vm.  c.  18. 

7  Mentioned  .both  in  82  H.  Vm.  c.  19,  and  85  H.  Vm.  c.  4. 

8  82  H.  VnL  c.  19.  »  88  H.  Vm.  c.  86. 
w  85  H.  vm.  c.  4. 
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AJ>.  1485  was  effected  in  the  others.  If  we  may  assume  that  the 
pressure  of  taxation  had  prevented  towns  from  recovering 
after  any  occasional  disaster,  like  the  Norwich  fire,  we  may 
perhaps  take  it  that  these  acts  for  the  re-edification  of  towns 
mark  the  extent  of  the  damage  which  had  been  suffered 
during  many  preceding  yeara,  and  are  not  evidence  of  recent 
decay,  but  of  a  reviving  life  which  was  endeavouring  to  effect 
an  improvement  that  had  been  long  delayed.  It  is  possible 
that  places  like  Shoreham  and  Fowey^  showed  so  little  sign  of 
returning  vigour  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  attempts 
for  their  restoration. 
Diffieulties  146.  It  18  of  course  difficult  to  speak  with  any  confidence 
^„^,  on  such  a  subject ;  but  even  if  this  interpretation  of  the  £acts 
is  correct,  and  the  towns  were  on  the  whole  beginning  to 
recover  from  long  years  of  disaster,  we  must  not  too  hastily 
assume  that  their  prospects  were  altogether  bright ;  for  there 
were  causes  at  work,  other  than  the  pressure  of  taxation  and 
disasters  from  pestilence,  fire  or  piracy,  to  hamper  the  in- 
dustry of  the  older  towns.  Attention  has  been  directed  in 
a  preceding  section  to  the  difficulties  caused  at  Oxford  by  the 
stringent  policy  of  Henry  VL  about  apprentices',  and  to  the 
complaints  which  were  made  in  London  of  the  mischievous 
ordinances  of  the  gilds'.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  gilds 
had  in  many  cases  so  entirely  lost  their  original  character 
that  they  had  not  only  ceased  to  serve  useful  purposes,  but 
their  ill-judged  interference  drove  workmen  to  leave  the 
Migration  towns  and  establish  themselves  in  villages  where  the  gilds 
0/1  ustry.  j^^  ^^  jurisdiction.  In  some  cases  the  towns  may  have 
been  suffering,  not  through  any  real  decay  of  the  trade,  but 
because  their  own  regulations  led  to  a  displacement  of 
industry ;  while  in  other  instances  they  were  prevented  frt>m 
getting  the  fiiU  benefit  of  the  revival  that  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  different  directiona 
Abusefin  It  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  facts 
^  '  which  indicate  that  the  gilds  were  ceasing  to  serve  any 
useful  purpose,  and  then    to  give  one  or    two  instances 

1  Which  were  mentioned  above  as  greatly  decayed:  eee  pp.  408,  425. 
s  See  abore,  p.  400.    8  H.  VI.  c  11,  and  7  H.  IV.  c.  17. 
>  See  above,  p.  897.    15  H.  YI.  c.  6. 
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which  show  that  displacement  was  actually  occurring  inAJ>.  1485 
consequence  of  their  mismanagement  -^^       \ 

The  craft  gilds  had  in  their  origin  exercised  -police  FaOure  to  ^^ 
control  over  their  members  and  thus  secured  the  safety  ^^^. 
and  good  order  of  the  town;  while  each  master  really  had^^**^"- 
a  limited  number  of  apprentices  and  servants  living  under 
his  roof,  this  was  a  practicable  method  for  maintaining  good 
order,  as  each  man  was  responsible  for  his  own  household. 
The  conduct  of  the  tailors  in  1415  described  above,  shows 
that  the  journeymen  were  inclined  to  withdraw  from  this 
control;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  apprentices  appear  to  have  been  a  very  unruly  body; 
the  riot  they  made  in  1517  was  long  remembered  as  Evil  ^m?  ifoy 
May  Day.  The  incident  appea^rs  to  have  begun  through  ^^' 
the  action  of  a  broker  named  Lincolne,  who  induced 
Dr  Bell,  who  was  preacher  at  the  Spital  on  the  Tuesday 
in  Easter  week,  to  read  from  the  pulpit  a  paper  in  which 
he  had  stated  **  the  griefe  which  many  foimd  with  strangers 
for  taking  the  livings  away  from  artificers,  and  the  inter- 
course fit>m  merchants"...  Dr  Bell  then  preached  from 
the  words,  Ccdum  ccdi  Domino,  terram,  cmtem  dedit  fiUis 
honUnum,  and  "upon  this  text  he  entreated,  how  this 
land  was  given  to  EngUshmen,  and  as  birds  defend  their 
nests,  so  ought  Englishmen  to  cherish  and  maintain  them- 
selves and  to  hurt  and  grieve  aliens  for  respect  of  their 
commonwealth.  *  *  By  this  sermon  many  a  light  person 
took  courage  and  openly  spoke  against  strangers,  and  as 
unhap  would,  there  had  been  diverse  evil  parts  of  late 
played  by  strangers  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  which 
kindled  the  people's  rancour  more  furiously  against  them. 
The  28th  day  of  April  diverse  young  men  of  the  city  picked 
quarrels  to  certain  strangers  as  they  passed  by  the  streets, 
some  they  did  strike  and  buffeted,  and  some  they  threw  into 
the  channel,  wherefore  the  Mayor  sent  some  of  the  English- 
men to  prison.  *  *  Then  suddenly  arose  a  secret  rumour  and  no 
man  could  tell  how  it  began,  that  on  May  Day  next,  the  city 
would  slay  all  the  aliens,  in  so  much  that  diverse  strangers 
fled  out  of  the  city  \"    The  rumour  came  to  Wolse/s  ears,  and 

1  Stowe,  Annalst  under  1517. 
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A.D.  1485   after  consulting  with  him  the  City  authorities  ordained  that 
~~  every  man  should  shut  his  doors  and  keep  his  servants  within 

from  nine  at  night  till  nine  in  the  morning.  This  was  pro- 
claimed  but  not  very  generally,  and  Sir  John  Mundie  on  his 
way  home  found  two  young  men  in  Cheap  playing  '*at  the 
bucklers"  and  a  crowd  of  others  looking  on ;  he  ordered  them 
to  desist  and  would  have  sent  them  "  to  the  counter/'  but  the 
prentices  resisted  the  alderman,  taking  the  young  men  from 
him  and  crying  "Prentices  and  Clubs;  then  out  at  every 
door  came  clubs  and  other  weapons  so  that  the  alderman  was 
tain  to  fly.  Then  more  people  arose  out  of  every  quarter; 
forth  came  serving-men,  watermen,  courtiers  and  others "  to 
the  number  of  900  or  1000 ;  they  rescued  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  locked  up  for  mishandling  strangers.  They  plun- 
dered all  the  houses  within  S.  Martin's;  near  Leadenhall 
they  spoiled  diverse  Frenchmen  who  lived  in  the  house  of 
one  Mewtas,  and  if  they  had  found  him,  "they  would  have 
stricken  off  his  head";  and  they  brake  up  the  strangers' 
houses  at  Blanchapleton  and  spoiled  them.  When  order  was 
at  length  restored  signal  justice  was  done  on  the  offenders, 
including  Doctor  Bell  who  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  those  members  of  the  City  Council, 
who  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  authority  of  the  house- 
holders and  "thought  it  well  to  have  a  substantial  watch," 
were  sensible  men. 
j^fwrious  Another  of  the  objects  which  had  been  clearly  kept  in 

IwM^  ^^^  ^  ^^6  authorisation  of  craft  gilds  was  the  welfare  of  the 
public ;  these  associations  were  able  to  ensure  the  production 
of  wares  of  really  good  quality.  They  had  so  &r  ceased  to 
fulfil  these  functions  that  their  own  ordinances  were  brought 
under  the -control  of  the  justices  in  1437*;  but  the  evil 
reappeared  when  that  statute  expired,  and  parliament  enacted 
in  1608'  that  "no  masters,  wardens  and  fellowships  of  crafbs 
or  misteries  nor  any  of  them,  nor  any  rulers  of  gilds  and 
fraternities  take  upon  them  to  make  any  acts  or  ordinances, 
nor  to  execute  any  acts  or  ordinances  by  them  here  afore 
made,  in  diminution  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  nor  of 
other,  nor  against  the  common  profit  of  the  realm  ** ;  unless 

1  See  above,  p.  897.    15  H.  VI.  c.  6.  «  19  H.  Vn.  c.  ?• 
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their  ordinances  were  approved  by  the  Chancellor  or  the  aj>.  1485 
Jus^ces  of  Assizes.  "" 

The  third  object  which  the  gilds  had  professed  to  serve  was  Oppresnan 
that  of  obtaining  £Edr  conditions  for  those  who  worked  in  the  S^^'. 
trade ;  instances  of  difficulty  between  the  journeymen  and  the 
rising  class  of  employers  have  been  mentioned  above  ^,  but  in 
the  time  of  Henry  YIIL  the  mischiefB  were  so  patent  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  This  point  is  of  very 
special  interest  as  it  helps  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
placement of  industry  which  characterised  the  times.  One 
evil,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers*, 
was  the  practice  of  charging  excessive  fees  on  apprenticeship.  Fines. 
*' Divers  wardens  and  fellowships  have  made  acts  and  a..d.  issi. 
ordinances  that  every  prentice  shall  pay  at  his  first  entry 
in  their  common  hall  to  the  wardens  of  the  same  fellowship 
some  of  them  forty  shillings,  some  thirty,  some  twenty,  some 
thirteen  and  fourpence,  some  six  and  eightpence,  some  three 
and  fourpence,  after  their  own  sinister  minds  and  pleasures, 
...and  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  king's  time  subjects  putting 
their  child  to  be  prentice'";  it  was  therefore  enacted  that  no 
craft  should  charge  more  than  half-a-crown  as  an  apprentice 
fee  and  three  and  fourpence  as  a  fine  at  the  end  of  his  term 
of  service. 

Of  still  greater  practical  significance  were  the  grievances 
of  the  journeymen  for  which  redress  was  provided  in  1536. 
Previous  acts  relating  to  craft  abuses  are  recited  and  the 
statute  proceeds,  "  sithen  which  several  acts  established  and 
made,  divers  masters,  wardens  and  fellowships  of  crafts  have 
by  cautel  and  subtle  means  practised  and  compassed  to 
defraud  and  delude  the  said  good  and  wholesome  statutes, 
causing  diverse  apprentices  or  young  men  immediately  after 
their  years  be  expired,  or  that  they  be  made  firee  of  their 
occupation  or  fellowship,  to  be  sworn  upon  the  holy  Evange-  Oaths. 
list  at  their  first  entry,  that  they  nor  any  of  them  after  their 
years  or  term  expired  shall  not  set  up,  nor  open  any  shop, 
house,  nor  cellar,  nor  occupy  as  fireeman  without  the  assent 
and  license  of  the  master,  wardens  or  fellowship  of  their 

1  13ee  nboye,  p.  896.  »  12  H.  VII.  c,  6. 

«  22  H.  Vm.  c.  4. 
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AJ>.  1465  occupations  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  freedom  or  other  like 
penalty;  by  reason  whereof  the  said  prentices  and  journeymen 
be  put  to  as  much  or  more  charges  thereby  than  they  before- 
time  were  put  unto  for  the  obtaining  and  entering  of  their 
freedom,  to  the  great  hurt  and  impoverishment  of  the  said 
prentices  and  joumejrmen  and  other  their  fiiends\"  Such 
restrictions  naturally  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
journeymen  to  set  up  shops  in  suburbs  or  villages  where 
the  gild  had  no  jurisdiction ;  and  from  this  they  were  not 
precluded,  in  all  probability,  by  the  terms  of  their  oatL 

A.D.  1550.  This  might  often  be  their  only  chance  of  getting  eviploy- 
ment,  as  the  masters  were  apparently  inclined  to  overstock 
their  shops  with  apprentices,  rather  than  be  at  the  expense 
of  retaining  a  full  proportion  of  journeymen*. 

Craft  gOcU       146.     Such  Were  the  abuses  connected  with  the  craft 

imt^tUs  gilds ;  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  working  badly,  and  the 
policy  which  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  pursued  was 
sound.  They  tried  to  get  the  gilds  entirely  under  the 
control  of  public  authorities;  this  was  the  one  remedy 
which  complainants  had  demanded  in  1876  and  1473, 
as  well  as  from  the  Tudors.  The  statute  oi  Henry  VIX 
already  quoted'  shows  us  another  attempt  at  repressing  the 
evils  which  accrue  from  the  claim  of  the  gilds  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  interference  from  without. 

nmorted  Subject  howcver  to  this  provision,  that  some  public 
authority  should  have  real  control  over  them,  the  craft 
gilds  were  encouraged  and  reorganised  under  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  In  preceding  reigns  they  had  been 
used  to  some  extent  for  enforcing  legislative  measures, 
and  as  the  gilds  still  appeared  to  be  the  most  effective 
instruments  for  regulating  each  industry  and  keeping 
it  in  good  order,  the  Tudor  kings  followed  on  the  old 
lines.  There  could  in  consequence  be  no  general  measure 
of  regulation,  but  the  scheme  of  policy  can  be  easily 
illustrated  from  some  of  the  many  statutes  that  were  passed 
regarding  craft  affikirs  in  London  and  in  other  towns. 

BtnugU  The  struggle  between  the  London  crafts  and  the  alien 

vntkoliena 

1  26  H.  Vm.  c.  5.  a  8  and  4  Ed.  VI.  c.  22. 

*  See  aboYe,  p.  454. 
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workera  was  at  last  decided  by  the  victory  of  the  gilds^  in  aj>.  14B& 
1528.     The  aliens  were  prohibited  from  taking  more  than"" 
two  journeymen,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  take  aliens  as 
apprentices;   by  a  still  more  stringent  clause,  every  alien 
handicraftsman  in  any  part  of  the  City  or  within  two  miles 
of  it  was  to  be  under  the  search  and  reformation  of  the 
London  wardens  of  his  craft,  who  were  however  to  choose  a  and  used  as 
stranger  to  act  along  with  them  in  searching,  viewing  and^*" 
reforming  the  aliens  at  their  work,  and  in  assigning  their 
trade  marks.    Similar  powers  were  to  be  exercised  by  the 
crafb  gilds,  or  when  no  gild  of  the  craft  existed  by  the 
borough  authorities,  over  alien  workmen  all  over  England. 

There  were  complaints  fr<xn  the  pewterers  and  brasiers  ofbnuien, 
London  and  York  as  to  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  those  who 
carried  on  the  trade  in  out  of  the  way  places  and  who  stole  a.d.  1604. 
the  materials,  did  bad  work  and  used  blae  weights.  The 
remedy  was  again  found  by  insisting  that  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  London  gild  should  be  everywhere  adopted ; 
the  craft  gilds  in  every  town  and  borough  were  to  have  the 
right  of  search  in  towns,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
appoint  searchers  for  the  shires'. 

Precisely  similar  steps  were  taken  in  1531  with  regard  to  Coopen. 
the  coopers,  who  had,  perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  the 
brewers,  been  making  barrels  of  uncertain  and  insufficient 
size.  The  London  coopers  were  to  have  search  and  to  gauge 
and  mark  all  barrels  turned  out  in  London ;  and  in  towns 
where  no  gild  of  coopers  existed  the  local  authorities  were  to 
insist  on  the  same  standards  being  used'.  In  similar  £Btf^on 
the  tallow  chandlers  were  to  search  oils,  and  to  destroy  such 
as  were  mingled  or  corrupt*. 

The  leadin&f  trades  of  the  country  were  dealt  with  in  similar  Leather 

.  .  trtides, 

fashion ;  Henry  VII.  defined  the  respective  relations  of  the  aj>.  1485. 
tanners,  curriers,  and  cordwainers^  iu  the  hope  of  securing 
better  work  if  each  man  was  only  responsible  for  one  part  of 
the  process;  in  1512  the  fellowship  of  curriers  in.  London 

1  14  and  16  H.  Vm.  c.  2.     See  an  earlier  instance  with  regard  to  alien 
oordwainers,  8  H.  VIIL  o.  10. 

>  19  H.  Vn.  0.  6.  s  38  H.  VIIL  e.  4. 

'  Stowe,  Survey,  Book  t.  c  12. 

s  1  H.  vn.  e.  6,  and  19  H.  VII.  c  19,  cf.  alao  2  H.  VL  c.  7. 
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A.D.  1486   was  given  the  right  of  search  over  the  tanners,  and  also  over 
""  the  fellowship  of  alien  cordwainers*.     The  evil  did  not  abate 

however  since  in  1533  few  of  the  king's  subjects  could  either 
"go  or  ride  dry  either  in  shoes  and  boots,"  and  by  the  Act  can- 
ceming  true  tanning  and  cwrrying  of  leather*  the  powers  of 
the  fellowship  of  curriers  to  search  in  London  were  confirmed, 
and  the  mayors  were  instructed  to  appoint  cordwainers  or 
others  to  search  all  tanned  leather.  The  interest  of  the 
fellowships  of  saddlers  and  of  girdlers  in  the  matter  was 
acknowledged,  and  perhaps  stimulated,  by  giving  them 
shares  in  the  forfeitures  under  the  act. 
i>yer,  A  precisely  similar  meaaure  waa  passed  with  regard  to  the 

AD- 1     •    dyeing  of  cloth* ;  the  wardens  of  the  mistery  of  dyers  in  each 
corporate  town  might  se€u:ch  the  dyehouses  within  a  mile 
compass  of  each  town,  and  in  places  where  no   wardens 
existed,  the  local  officers  were  to  do  it  instead 
Clothing  The  regulation  of  the  cloth-manufiswture  continued  to  be 

Aj>.  1488.  '^  matter  of  interest;  the  advantage  which  England  pos- 
sessed for  this  branch  of  industry  may  not  improbably  have 
been  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Henry  VII.  when  he  was  a 
refugee  at  the  court  of  Burgundy.  Soon  after  he  came  to 
the  throne  he  "set  the  manu&cture  of  wool  on  foot  in 
several  paits  of  his  country,  as  particularly  at  Wakefield, 
West  ,  Leeds  and  Halifax  in  the  West  Ridino:  of  Yorkshire,  *  *  he 
fS!i&.  I  secretly  procured  a  great  n»ny  foreiinerB  who  were  per- 
fectly  skilled  in  the  manufacture  to  come  over  and  instruct 
his  own  people  here  in  their  beginnings\"  Legislative 
encouragement  was.given  to  the  new  industry;  the  export  of 
A.D.  1488.  wooP  and  of  white  ashes^  was  prohibited  so  as  to  supply 
materials  for  making  and  dressing  the  cloth ;  and  when  in 
1550  an  act  was  passed  for  the  true  making  of  woollen  cloth' 
the  wardens  of  the  clothworkers,  wherever  they  existed,  were 
empowered  to  act  along  with  public  authorities  in  seeing 
that  the  regulations  were  properly  carried  out.  On  the 
other  hand  in  1552, — when  a  great  act  was  passed  which 

1  8H.vin.c.io.  « 24H.Vin.c.l. 

«  24  H.  Vm.  c  2. 

«  Defoe,  Flan  of  English  Commerce^  127, 129. 

*  4  H.  Vn.  c.  11;  22  H.  VIH.  c.  2;  87  H.  VIH.  c.  16. 

0  2  and  8  E.  VI.  0.  26.  7  8  and  4  E.  VI.  c  2. 
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enumerates  a  variety  of  cloths  produced  in  different  parts  of  A.D.  i486 
the  reahn,  and  thus  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  whole 
manufacture  throughout  the  kingdom, — ^though  the  case  was 
examined  with  the  advice  of  drapers,  shearmen  and  others, 
the  execution  of  the  act  appears  to  have  rested  with  the 
municipal  authorities  pure  and  simple  \  and  the  trades  in 
their  corporate  capacities  are  no  longer  recognised  for  this 
purpose. 

The  most  instructive  illustrations  however  are  furnished  Norfolk, 
by  the  worsted  manufisixsture  in  Norfolk.  The  trade  had  been 
organised  with  eight  wardens  in  1467',  but  it  had  remained 
in  a  stationary  or  declining  condition  till  1496;  this  was 
attributed  to  the  action  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  respecting 
apprentices,  "by  reason  whereof  the  young  people  of  the  said 
city  be  grown  to  idleness,  vices  and  other  diverse  misgovem- 
ances*."  This  act  was  consequently  repealed  so  far  as  the  citi- 
zens of  Norwich  were  concerned,  the  custom  of  a  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  was  enforced,  and  the  shearmen  of  Norwich 
(always  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  mayor)  were  to  have 
search  over  the  shearmen,  dyers,  and  calendarers  of  worsted. 
The  powers  thus  vested  in  the  worsted  shearmen  interfered  Shearmen. 
with  the  rights  of  the  old  established  shearmen  who  plied 
their  craft  in  regard  to  cloth  of  all  sorts ;  and  we  have  the 
usual  trouble  about  disputed  jurisdiction  between  two  crafts 
which  led  in  1504  to  a  minor  alteration  of  the  act  of  1495, 
and  in  1614  order  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  process  of 
calendaring;  dry  calendaring  was  forbidden  and  those  who 
did  the  work  were  to  serve  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  and 
satisfy  the  Mayor  of  Norwich  and  two  masters  of  the  craft 
of  their  ability  to  do  this  work  well*.  Under  these  various 
regulations  the  trade  was  much  increased  and  multiplied  in  a.d.  1628. 
Norwich  and  the  adjoining  towns;  but  since  it  was  "costly 
and  painful "  for  the  people  of  Yarmouth  and  Lynn,  "  who 
were  daily  using  and  practising  the  making  of  the  said  cloths 
more  busily  and  diligently  than  in  times  past,"  to  take  the 
worsteds  to  be  examined  at  Norwich,  the  worsted  weavers  of 
Yarmouth  were  to  be  permitted  to  choose  a  warden  of  their 

1  6  and  6  E.  VL  c.  6.  >  7  E.  IV.  c.  1.    See  above,  p.  890. 

8  11  H.  Vn.  c.  11.    19  H.  Vn.  c  17.  *  6  Henry  VIH.  c.  4. 
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AJ>.  1485   own^:  as  soon  as  there  should  be  ten  householders  of  the 
ififift. 

said  crafb  of  worsted  weavers  at  Lynn  they  were  to  have  the 

same  privilege.    The  whole  was  recited  in  an  act  of  1534, 

which  makes  some  provisions  for  trade  marks,  limits  the 

number  of  apprentices  to  two  for  each  worker,  and  exempts 

Lynn  and  Yarmouth  from  the  obnoxious  act  of  Henry  lY . ;  it 

also  insists  that  the  whole  process  of  manufisixsture,  shearing, 

calendaring,  dyeing  and  all,  should  take  place  before  the 

cloth  is  exported*.   . 

This  series  of  statutes  is  instructive  in  many  ways,  but 

especially  because  it  shows  that  the  need  of  regulation  was 

strongly  felt,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  government  was  to 

re-organise  and  re-create  misteries,  or  fellowships,  or  craft 

gUds  in  places  where  they  did  not  then  exist.  80  long  as  they 

were  really  kept  in  subjection  to  public  authority. 

Wocl,  But  there  were  other  matters  connected  with  the  worsted 

trade  that  demanded  attention ;  the  Norfolk  trade  depended 
on  a  supply  of  wool  from  the  Norfolk  breed  of  sheep,  and  in 
1541  sufficient  yam  from  this  wool  could  no  longer  be  ob- 
tained by  the  local  weavers,  as  it  was  bought  up  by  little 
and  little  by  regrators  who  exported  it  to  Flanders,  and  we 
have  a  statute  against  the  regrators  of  yam'.     A  general 

A.D.  1545.  statute  against  the  regrators  of  wool  was  so  worded^  as  to 
render  illegal  the  operations  of  the  middlemen  who  supplied 
the  Norwich  spinners  with  8<2.  worth  or  one  shilling's  worth 
at  a  time,  and  thus  made  it  impossible  for  the  poor  to  get  wool 

A.D.  1547.  to  spin,  so  that  further  modification  was  needed^  These 
may  appear  to  be  the  merest  trivialities,  but  they  are  worth 
mentioning  since  they  serve  to  show  the  great  practical  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  legislature  had  to  contend  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  when  serious  efforts  were  made  to 
develop  native  industry  by  governmental  interference;  the 
aim  of  these  measures  was  one  thing,  but  they  often  had 
indirect  effects  which  were  unforeseen  and  which  rendered 
subsequent  modification  inevitable. 

1 47.    The  pressure  of  the  apprenticeship  act  of  Henry  IV., 

1  14  and  15  H.  VIIL  c  8.  >  36  H.  Vm.  c  16. 

»  88  H.  VnL  c.  16.  *  87  H.  VIH.  c  16. 

»  1  Ed.  VL  c.  5. 
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the  heavy  assessments  which  they  paid  for  the  wars  with  A.D.  1485 
France  and  for  Henry  VII/s  unnecessary  eicactions,  and  lastly  ~      * - 
the  regulations  made  by  the  gilds  with  regard  to  apprentices  corporate 
and  journeymen,  were  all  telling  against  the  old  corporate 
towns ;  they  were  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  there  was  as  a  consequence  a  considerable 
displacement  of  industry  from  old  centres  to  new  ones,  or  to 
suburbs. 

An  excellent  instance  may  be  found  in  the  complaint  of  WoreegUr. 
the  clothiers  of  Worcester,  Evesham,  Droitwich,  Eadder- 
minster  and  Bromsgrove  with  regard  to  a  trade  which  had 
been  existing  from  a  very  early  time.  ''Whereas  the  said  a.d.  1584. 
city,  burghs  and  towns^  have  been  in  time  past  well  and 
substantially  inhabited,  occupied,  maintained  and  upholden 
by  reason  of  making  of  woollen  cloths,  called  long  cloths, 
short  cloths  and  other  cloths,  as  well  whites,  blues,  and  brown 
blues,  and  the  poor  people  of  the  said  city,  burghs,  towns 
and  of  the  country  adjoining  to  them  daily  set  awork  as  in 
spinning,  carding,  breakmg  and  sorting  of  wools,  and  the 
handycSfts  the^  inhabit^g  as  weavers,  fullers,  sheaxmen 
and  dyeni,  have  been  well  set  awork  and  had  sufficient  living 
by  the  same,  until  now  within  few  yean  past  that  diverse 
persons  inhabiting  and  dwelling  in  the  hamlets,  thorps  and 
villages  adjoining  to  the  said  city,  burghs  and  towns  within 
the  said  shire,  for  their  private  wealths,  singular  advantage 
and  commodities,  nothing  regarding  the  maintenance  and 
upholding  of  the  said  city,  burghs  and  towns,  nor  the  poor 
people  which  had  living  by  the  same,  have  not  only  engrossed 
and  taken  into  their  hands  diverse  and  sundry  farms  and 
become  farmers,  graziers'  and  husbandmen,  but  also  do 
exercise,  use  and  occupy  the  misteries  of  cloth  making, 
weaving,  fulling  and  shearing  within  their  said  houses,  and  do 
make  all  manner  of  cloths,  as  well  broad  cloths,  whites  and 
plain  cloths,  within  their  said  houses  in  the  countries  abroad 
to  the  great  decay,  depopulation  and  ruin  of  the  said  city, 
towns  and  burghs."    It  was  therefore  enacted  that  none  were 

1  25  H.  vra.  c  18. 

>  The  point  of  this  complaint,  as  in  regard  to  Hemp  at  Bridport,  had  reference 
to  the  price  of  wool. 
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A.D.  1485  to  make  cloths  in  Worcestershire  but  the  residents  in  the  towns, 
and  with  a  view  of  &cilitating  the  return  of  the  craftsmen  it 
was  ordered  that  house  rent  should  not  be  raised  to  clothiers 
above  the  current  rate  of  the  preceding  twenty  years. 

A.D.  1629.  Precisely  similar  measures  were  also  passed  with  regard 

to  Bridport  about  rope-making,  which  was  a  trade  of  special 

A.D.  1648.  importance  for  naval  purposes  \  and  another  about  coverlets 
in  Yorkshire :  none  were  to  be  made  but  in  the  city  of  York, 
and  the  wardens  of  their  craft  were  to  have  the  right  of 
search  all  over  the  country*.  There  is  some  evidence  in  1550 
of  the  special  difficulties  to  which  London  artisans  were 
exposed  ''as  well  in  bearing  and  paying  of  taxes,  tallages, 
subsidies,  scot,  lot,  and  other  charges  as  well  to  the  kiags 
majesty  as  to  the  said  city  and  at  many  and  sundry 
triumphs  and  other  times  for  the  kings  honour,"  so  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  the  freemen  being  driven  away^     In 

A.D.  1666.  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  same  sort  of  change  was 
taking  place  in  Somerset,  and  the  weavers  and  other  artisans 
were  moving  into  villages  where  they  escaped  the  supervision 
that  would  have  been  exercised  over  them  in  Bridgewater\ 

Nor  was  this  a  merely  local  affair  which  was  only  to  be 
noticed  in  one  or  two  districts;  it  was  a  cause  of  general 
complaint  by  John  Coke,  the  Secretary  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  in  his  vapid  reply  to  the  Debate  of  the  Heralds^ ^ 
and  it  called  forth  a  statute  in  1554  of  a  perfectly  general 
character.  The  preamble  sets  forth  how  the  cities  were 
formerly  very  populously  inhabited  by  craftsmen,  and  the 
children  ''were  civily  brought  up  and  instructed"  so  that  the 
kings  could  obtain  the  services  of  many  persons  well  Air- 
nished  for  the  wars,  and  the  towns  could  pay  fifteenths  and 
tenths,  which  were  fiEur  too  high  for  them  in  their  impoverished 

Betaa        condition.    The  most  pressini?  mischief  arose  from  the  way 

^"^        in  which  linen  drapers,  woollen  drapers,  haberdashers  and 

1  21  H.  ym.  c  12.  >  84  and  36  H.  VIIL  o.  10. 

8  8  and  4  Ed.  VL  o.  20.  «  2  and  8  P.  and  M.  e.  12. 

5  "  Also  if  oar  dothien  were  Gommannded  to  enhabyte  in  townee  as  they  do  in 
Frannce,  Ilannders,  Brabant,  Holande  and  other  places,  we  shnld  have  as  many 
good  townes  in  England  as  yon  hare  in  France  and  doth  fyner  and  tmelyer  made 
notwythstandynge  yonr  bragges."  John  Coke,  Debatt,  See  also  Armstroug 
(Panli),  p.  64. 
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grocers  in  the  countiy  districts,  not  only  carried  on  the  trade  a.d.  1485 
where  they  lived,  but  interfered  with  the  retail  trade  in  the  ~"^^^* 
towns  as  well ;  and  it  was  provided  that  countrjmaen  might 
not  retail  goods  in  market  towns  except  at  fkira\  From  this 
very  curious  statute  we  may  see  that  the  migration  of  industry 
had  gone  so  far,  that  the  retail  dealers  were  forced  to  follow 
the  artisans  in  order  to  get  a  livelihood,  and  that  the  older 
towns  were  decaying,  not  merely  as  places  for  industry  but 
as  centres  for  buying  and  selling.  The  disappearance  of 
substantial  householders  who  were  not  concerned  in  the 
victualing  business,  and  who  were  consequently  eligible  for 
the  duty  of  regulating  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale',  had 
been  noticeable  in  so  many  towns  that  the  regulations  of  the 
statutes  were  relaxed  in  their  feivour  in  1512^ 

What  has  been  proved  so  far  is  the  general  decay  of 
English  towns  in  the  fifteenth  centiury,  the  effects  of  which 
were  very  potent  in  the  sixteenth;  we  have  also  found 
evidence  of  the  displacement  of  industry  in  particular  centres 
where  it  was  migrating  jfrom  the  older  towns  to  the  country 
districts ;  we  have  also  evidence  of  the  growth  of  one  impor- 
tant industry  and  the  partial  recovery  of  Great  Yarmouth ; 
the  whole  picture  would  become  more  complete  if  we  could 
name  any  new  towns  which  were  beginning  to  come  into  New  tawiu. 
prominence.  But  it  is  much  harder  to  date  the  expansion 
of  a  village  into  a  town,  than  to  mark  precisely  the  signs  of 
the  decline  of  what  had  once  been  a  flourishing  city  into  a 
mere  village.  There  are  however  three  of  the  great  modem 
centres  of  industry  which  began  to  come  into  notice  in  the 
Tudor  reigna  Manchester  is  casually  referred  to  as  a  market  Man- 
town  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.*,  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  1542'    ^,.i, 

.  ^^'  1477. 

as  a  flourishing  centre  of  textile,  both  linen  and  woollen  manu- 
£BU3ture,  especially  of  Manchester  cottons,  and  Manchester  aj>.  1552. 
Meze8^    Leland  gives  a  most  interesting  picture  of  Birming-  Birming- 
ham  as  it  was  in  his  time,  and  we  may  picture  it  as  a  mere  ^^' 


1  1  and  2  P.  and  M.  c.  7.  >  12  Ed.  n.  c.  6.    6  B.  n.  c.  9. 

>  8  H.  Vm.  c.  8.    "  Many  and  the  most  part  of  the  cities,  borghs  and  towns 
corporate  within  this  reahn  of  England  be  fallen  in  min  and  decay." 

«  Bot.  Pari.  Yi.  182  a.  »  8S  H.  Vm.  o.  15. 

>  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  c  6.    The  'cottons '  were  a  kind  of  woollen  mannfacture. 


A.D.  1485  village,  but  with  very  active  forges  and  ironworke'.  In  the 
Jh^id.  ™^S°  °^  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Sheffield* 
permitted  the  formation  of  a  company  of  cutlerB  there.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  an  ancient  village,  which  was  still  under 
manorial  government,  and  had  not  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
corporate  town,  comes  into  notice  as  a  centre  of  the  active 
industrial  life  through  which  it  has  subsequently  attained  a 
world-wide  &me.  The  assessment  of  1334,  which  rendered 
the  I^incastrian  taxation  so  heavy  to  the  older  corporate 
towns,  was  in  all  probability  but  lightly  felt  in  these  rising 
villages ;  imd  we  may  surmise  that  craft  gilds  had  never 
obtained  any  considerable  sway.  It  is  not  improbable  too 
Loadon  that  London  was  greatly  re-invigorated  at  this  time'.  The 
'  '■  new  companies,  such  as  the  Muscovy  Merchants,  the  Turkey 
Merchants  and  others,  were  mostly  composed  of  London 
citizens,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  capital  gave  rise  to  much 
anxiety,  which  expressed  itself  at  last  in  the  proclamations  of 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  I. 

14<8.  The  decay  of  corporate  towns  would  naturally  be  ac- 
companied by  the  decay  of  the  institutions  which  had  grown  up 
in  these  towns.  The  craft  gilds  were  ceasing  to  be  effective 
institutions  for  the  well-being  of  their  respective  trades ;  and 
though  the  effort  was  made  to  control  and  re-invigorate  them 
so  as  to  use  them  for  the  regulation  of  industry,  they  were  no 
yen  longer  necessary  for  this  purpose.     Provision  was  often  made 

\egalatim.  for  the  execution  of  the  industrial  statutes  in  places  where 
no  gild  existed.  So  far  as  industrial  regulation  was  concerned 
they  were  no  longer  positively  necessary,  and  unless  duly 
controlled,  they  might  be  positively  hurtful. 

The  ordinary  craft  gild  then  was  not  able  to  claim  any 
immunity  when  Somerset  made  his  great  attack  on  the 
property  of  all  semi-religious  bodies.  Effect  had  not  been 
A,i>.  1648.  given  very  generally  to  the  statute  by  which  Henry  Vill. 
confiscated  the  property  of  all  Colleges,  Fraternities,  Brother- 
hoods and  Gilds',  or  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
would  hardly  have  survived';  but  the  advisers  of  Edward  VI. 

1  Lduid,  IT.  114.  ■  Hunter,  fiaSaxiMirg  {(HIttj),  p.  ISO. 

*  Compare  AnuBtroDg't  eompUint  in  Fanli,  Dni  Dtniiekrifteit,  p.  40. 
<  37  H.  Vm.  c.  4.  '  Rogen,  Sia  CtMmriti,  S4T. 
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liked  to  pose  as  the  enemies  of 
forced  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
their  neighbours'  goods.     The  stati         i 
and  fraternities  of  misteries  or  crafU 
whether  any  large  number  actually 
little   inclination  to  grant  them   8        i 
following  year,  when  a  measure  wa£ 
tions  of  dealers  in  victuals,  it  ws 
artisans  and  labourers  who  had  m 
promises"  and  had  *' sworn  mutual  o       i 
not  only  that  they  should  not  med 
work,  and  perform  and  finish  that  i 
also  to  constitute  and  appoint  how 
do  in  a  day,  and  what  hours  and  t 
It  was  also  provided  that  artisans  n      i 
pleased,  whether  they  were  free  of  th 
exclusive  privileges  of  local  craft  gil<      • 
The  London  companies  could  not  be     i 
vision  was  made  for  a  new  constituti 
of  the  city;  and  they  survived,  as       I 
^  at  Ludlow,  which  had  recently  devol 

j  of  education  in  that    town.     Prestoi     i 

escaped  and  Coventry;  but  the  cr  ; 
generally  speaking  received  their  c  i 
When  we  remember  that  a  great  par  i 
spent  in  providing  masses  for  the  e  ; 
I  brethren,  and  that  this  was  one  of  tht    i 

[^  association,  we  can  see  that  Edward's  ac 

\  excuse  for  including  many  bodies  that     i 

more  fevourable  circumstances,  have  b  ; 
exemption\     Had  the  conditions  of  ind 

X 

1  1  E.  Green,  Introduction  to  Survey  and  Rental  oj 

p.  vi. 

«  1  E.  VL  c.  14,  §  7.  »  2  M  i 

'  The  gilds  were  aboliBhed  in  1547 :  in  a  statute    : 

clothworkers  are  recognised  as  officials  for  carrying  o  i 

c.  2,  §  S),  but  they  have  no  snch  position  assigned   I 

VI.  cc.  6,  8).    The  only  case  I  have  noticed  where  I 

I  recognised  for  public  duties  alter  1547,  is  in  regard  t< 

I  were  associated  with  physicians  in  the  duty  of  seaii 

I  1  Bliazy,  n.  c.  9. 

I  c. 

f 
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AJ).  1486  that  they  were  really  required*,  they  would  certainly  have 
escaped,  though  shorn  of  their  wealth;  but  they  were  no 
longer  necessary  for  regulating  industry  wisely  and  efiect- 
ively,  and  if  they  were  not  broken  up  they  had  not  vigour 
enough  to  maintain  a  useless  existence. 

It  is  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  however,  that  there  is  the 
clearest  evidence  that  industry  was  entering  upon  a  new 
phase ;  the  weaving  trade  affords,  as  we  should  expect,  the 
Capitdlut  clearest  evidence  that  the  era  of  capitalist  production  had 
^^  ^  *  really  begun.  The  act  of  1555  touching  weavers  shows  that 
clothmaking  had  got  into  the  hands  of  employers  with  laxge 
capitals.  "  For  as  much  as  the  weavers  of  this  realm  have  as 
well  at  this  present  parliament  as  at  diverse  other  times, 
complained  that  the  rich  and  wealthy  clothiers  do  many  ways 
oppress  them,  some  by  setting  up  and  keeping  in  their  houses 
diverse  looms,  and  keeping  and  maintaining  them  by  journey- 
men and  persons  unskilful,  to  the  decay  of  a  great  nimiber  of 
artificers  which  were  brought  up  in  the  said  science  of 
weaving,  their  fiunilies  and  households,  some  by  engrossing  of 
looms  into  their  hands  and  possession  and  letting  them  out 
at  such  unreasonable  rents  as  the  poor  artificers  are  not  able 
to  maintain  themselves,  much  less  their  wives,  &mily  and 
children,  some  also  by  giving  much  less  wages  and  hire  for 
the  weaving  and  workmanship  of  cloth  than  in  times  past  they 
did*.*'  Here  once  more  we  find  the  rapid  development  of  the 
cloth  manufacture  and  see  the  very  same  mischiefe  in  it,  as 
appeared  more  generally  and  in  other  trades  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Exactly  a  hundred  years  before  there  had  been  the 
first  symptom  of  the  change  in  the  outcry  against  foreign 
capitalists',  and  now  the  English  employers  were  wealthy 
enough  to  carry  on  their  business  on  these  new  lines\ 
and  This  clear  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  gives  us 

ttnU,         assistance  in  interpreting  the  precise  bearing  of  all  other 

1  This  may  have  been  (he  case  in  Scotland  where  snrviyals  of  the  gild  system 
are  far  more  obvious  than  in  English  towns;  as  in  S.  Maiy  Magdalen's  Chapel  in 
the  Gowgate  in  Edinburgh  or  the  Trinity  Hall  in  Aberdeen. 

>  2  and  8  P.  and  M.  c.  11. 

>  1455,  Boti  Pari.  v.  884.    See  above,  p.  884. 

'  Stmnp,  the  clothier  who  ntilised  the  monastic  buildings  at  Malmesbxuy  as  a 
factory  is  a  case  in  point.  Leland,  /ten.  n.  58.  Compare  also  Cixenoeeter, 
Leland,  v.  65. 
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statutea  Steps  were  taken  to  prevent  employers  from  hiring  A.D.  1485 
their  journeymen  by  the  week  or  for  other  short  periods ;  ^^  ^^ 
and  they  were  also  prohibited  from  overstocking  with  appren- 
tices, as  each  was  to  have  one  journeyman  to  every  three 
apprentices^  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  discussion 
which  has  arisen  in  our  own  time  about  uncertainty  of 
employment  and  'hourly  hirings"/  or  with  the  eighteenth 
centiury  outcry  about  'overstocking  with  pauper  apprentices',' 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  phsenomena 
described  above  the  symptoms  of  capitalistic  industry. 

There  is  another  striking  instance  of  the  important  part  PUmHng 

i*i*ij*i  •ii  i*«i  •  ■       new  tradBS. 

which  mdustnal  capital  was  beginmng  to  assume  m  connexion 
with  textile  manufactures.  Russets,  satins  and  fustians  of 
Naples  had  been  imported  into  the  kingdom  in  large  quantities 
and  the  Norwich  worsted  trade  was  said  to  be  suffering  in 
consequence.  It  occurred  to  certain  substantial  men  of  that 
city  however*  that  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  the 
foreign  art  into  this  country;  and  the  Mayor  with  six  Alder- 
men and  six  other  merchants  of  Norwich  had,  *'at  their  great 
costs  and  charges,  as  well  in  bringing  of  certain  strangers  from 
the  parts  beyond  the  sea  into  the  said  city,  as  also  in  making 
looms  and  all  other  provision  for  the  same,"  introduced  the 
art,  and  set  twenty-one  weavers  to  learn  it,  so  that  the  russets 
and  fustians  of  Norwich  were  better  and  cheaper  than  those 
of  Naplea  They  accordingly  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  a.d.  1666. 
by  which  they  were  incorporated,  and  had  power  given  them 
to  regulate  the  manu&cture  and  to  choose  wardens  who  should 
search  for  defective  goods.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
venture  of  capitalists  to  import  the  necessary  plant  and  the 
necessary  skill  so  as  to  introduce  a  new  trade  ;  the  craft  gilds 
had  originated  as  associations  of  those  who  were  actual  workers, 
but  it  is  evident  that  this  was  a  corporation  consisting  not  of 
artisans  but  of  capitalists.  Just  as  the  merchants  of  Bristol 
were  empowered  to  make  discoveries  and  trade  to  the  west, 
and  the  London  merchants  to  send  their  expeditions  to  the 
north  and  east,  so  were  these  Norwich  merchants  associated 

1  8  and  4  E.  VI.  o.  22. 

*  Industrial  Bemuneration  Conference  Report,  pp.  92, 106. 

^  Brentano,  cizzn.  ^  1  and  2  P.  and  M.  c.  14. 
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AJ>.  1485   but  for  an  industrial  and  not  a  trading  enterprise.    We  might 
"  push  the  analogy  &rther  and  notice  that  in  both  cases  they 

were  enabled  to  form  a  regulated  and  not  a  joint  stock 
company ;  but  the  mode  under  which  this  new  industry  was 
planted  is  quite  distinct  from  all  that  we  gather  of  John  Kemp 
and  his  associates  under  Edward  III.;  the  introduction  of  the 
new  drapery  weaving,  and  of  the  silk  manu&cture  at  a  later 
time,  was  effected  on  the  older  plan  by  the  immigration  of 
bodies  of  artisans  rather  than  by  the  intervention  of  capitalists. 
But  the  increased  attention  which  was  now  given  to  industrial 
improvement  was  at  least  congruent  with  the  new  importance 
which  capital  was  aBsuming  in  industry. 


V.    The  Land  Question. 

inereate  of  149-  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  the  proofs  that  the 
/orwwjw.  iJicrease  of  pasture  &rming  at  the  expense  of  tillage,  which 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  *  enclosing,*  was  going  on  rapidly 
under  Henry  VII.  and  his  successors.  Evidence  has  been 
adduced  above  of  the  tendency  during  the  fifteenth  century*, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  it  was  generally  deplored.  The  remarks 
of  such  writers  as  Sir  Thomas  More*,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Realm,  and  Thomas  Starkey,  a  Royal  Chaplain',  are  conclusive 
as  to  the  wide  range  over  which  the  change  was  progressing ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  act  which  asserts  the  great 
extent  of  the  mischief  in  1534.  "Forasmuch  as  diverse  and 
sundry  persons,  to  whom  God  of  His  goodness  hath  disposed 
great  plenty  and  abundance  of  movable  substance,  now  of  late 
within  few  years  have  daily  studied,  practised  and  invented 
ways  and  means  how  they  might  accumulate  and  gather 
together  into  few  hands  as  well  great  multitude  of  farms 
as  great  plenty  of  cattle  and  in  especial  sheep,  putting  such 
land  as  they  can  get  to  pasture  and  not  to  tillage,  whereby 
they  have  not  only  pulled  down  churches  and  towns,  and 
enhanced  the  old  rate  of  the  rents  of  the  possessions  of  this 
Realm,  or  else  brought  it  to  such  excessive  fines  that  no 

1  See  above,  pp.  861,  898.  s  Utopia,  p.  41. 

>  Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Po2e  and  Thomas  Lt^set,  £.  E.  T.  S.  p.  72. 
Introdaction,  §  2,  refs. 
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poor  man  is  able  to  meddle  with  it, 
enhanced  the  prices  of  all  manner  o 
geese,  hens,  chickens,  eggs,  and  su( 
above  the  prices  which  hath  been 
whereof  a  marvellous  multitude  anc 
of  this  realm  be  not  able  to  provic 
clothes  necessary  for  themselves,  th 
but  be  so  discouraged  with  misery 
&11  daily  to  theft,  robbery  and  other  ii 
die  for  hunger  and  cold*."    This  be  it 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  tl 
when  the  new  landlords  pushed  on  tl 
with  great  rapidity. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  how 
two  distinct  changes  going  on,  which  a 
the  same  term,  *  enclosing.'  The  wore 
ing  or  planting  of  hedgerows  round  a 
of  land,  and  it  was  sometimes  appliec 
large  district  aa  one  grazing  farm  or 
times  to  the  enclosing  of  an  estate  ini 
or  closes. 

Now  each  of  these  methods  of  enc 
up  of  the  old  agricultural  system.     Tl 
scattered  strips  would  disappear  in  eil 
resemblance  between  the  two  forms  oi 
I  In  the  one  case,  the  whole  district  vi 

I  sheep,  and  there  would  be  no  occupatio 

a  few  herds,  and  therefore  no  need  for 
in  the  other  case  the  lands  would  si 
and   the    same  population  would  be 
comfortable  circupistances  than  before. 
I  Surveyinge  ends  with  a  chapter  which  ] 

I  to  make  a  township  that  is  worth  20 

!  £20  a  year.     This  could  be  done  by  agi 

exchange,  and  would  be  to  the  advant 
rich  man  would  not  overpress  the  pooi 
on  the  common  pasture,  but  every  man  c 
at  his  pleasure ;  the  cattle  could  lie  out 


1 


1  25  H.  Vni.  c.  13. 
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A.D.  1486  cover  of  the  hedges,  and  be  in  better  condition,  and  cost  less 
*"  *  for  hay  and  straw.  But  the  great  saving  would  be  in  tillage. 
After  the  exchange  every  husband  would  have  "  six  several 
closes,  whereof  three  be  for  com*,  the  fourth  for  his  layse*,  the 
fifth  for  his  common  pasture ;  and  in  winter  time  is  but  one 
occupied  with  com,  and  then  hath  the  husband  other  five  to 
occupy  till  Lent  come,  and  that  he  hath  his  fallow  field,  his 
ley  field  and  his  pasture  field  all  summer.  And  when  he 
hath  mown  his  meadow  then  he  hath  his  meadow  ground,  so 
that  if  he  have  any  weak  cattle  that  would  be  amended,  or 
diverse  manner  of  cattle,  he  may  put  them  in  any  close  he 
will,  the  which  is  a  great  advantage ;  and  if  all  should  lie 
common  then  would  the  edyche*  of  the  cornfields  and  the 
aftermath  of  all  the  meadows  be  eaten  in  ten  or  eleven  days. 
And  the  rich  man  that  hath  much  cattle  would  have  the 
advantage,  and  the  poor  man  would  have  no  help  nor  relief 
Economic  in  winter,  when  he  hath  most  need :  and  if  an  acre  of  land 
^**"'  be  worth  sixpence  or  it  be  enclosed  it  will  be  worth  eight 

pence  when  it  is  enclosed  by  reason  of  the  composting  and 
dunging  of  the  cattle,  that  shall  go  and  lie  upon  it  both 
day  and  night :  and  if  any  of  his  three  closes  that  he  hath 
for  his  com  be  worn  or  ware  bare,  then  he  may  break  and 
plough  up  his  close  that  he  had  for  his  layse,  or  the  close 
that  he  had  for  his  common  pasture,  or  both,  and  sow  them 
with  com,  and  so  shall  he  have  alway  rest  groimd  the  which 
will  bear  much  com*":  he  would  also  save  somewhat  in  the 
wages  of  his  herdsmen,  while  the  hedges  would  protect  his 
com  much  better  than  they  were  likely  to  do.  In  fiwt  such 
enclosing  as  this  meant  a  new  method  of  husbandry.  All 
through  the  middle  ages  the  three  arable  fields  had  been 
cut  off  from  the  common  waste  and  continuously  cultivated, 
with  a  fallow  every  third  year;  enclosure  meant  the  intro- 
duction of  convertible  husbandry,  and  it  set  every  man  fi^e 
fi'om  the  customary  rotation  and  enabled  each  man  to  make 
the  best  he  could  of  his  own  separate  holding. 
Beveraiand  The  superior  profit  from  such  land  enclosed  and  used  for 
c  ampton,   cQny^rtitle  husbandry  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  poem  by 

1  25  H.  ym.  c.  IS.  >  Ck>w-pastare  (Mavor,  glossary  to  Tosser). 

B  The  growth  in  the  stnbble.  ^  Fitzherbert,  Surveytnge,  f .  59. 
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Thomas  Tusser*,  who  extols  the  advantages  of  *  several  *  or  a.d.  1485 
enclosed  farms  over  'champion'  or  open  field  husbandry.  The  ~" 
introduction  of  these  improved  methods  too  goes  a  long  way 
to  explain,  the  curious  £Ekct  that  there  was  no  disproportionate' 
rise  in  the  price  of  com  at  the  time  when,  according  to  all 
accounts,  the  breadth  of  tillage  was  being  greatly  reduced 
and  grazing  £Emns  were  being  formed  out  of  arable  lands.  A 
very  interesting  tract'  written  about  1530  asserts  that  there 
were  forty  ploughs  fewer  in  Oxfordshire  at  that  date  than 
in  the  time  of  Henry  YII. ;  the  author  goes  on  to  calculate 
the  loss  which  this  change  involved;  it  meant,  as  he  believed, 
that  twelve  score  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  that  there  was  less  provision  for  the  realm.  Similar 
changes  were  going  on  all  around,  and  as  he  asserted  wool, 
mutton,  beef,  com,  white  meat  and  eggs  were  all  dearer. than 
they  used  to  be ;  and  this,  as  he  tries  to  prove,  because  of  the 
number  of  sheep.  The  argument  is  not  very  forcible  in  all 
cases,  but  it  at  least  helps  to  show  that  there  was  no  such 
special  change  in  the  price  of  cereals  as  we  might  have 
expected. 

150.     It  is  obvious  that  enclosing  for  convertible  hus- 
bandly would  be  an  economic  gain  and  would  have  very 
few  bad  effects ;  there  would  be  a  slight  decrease  of  employ- 
ment for  herds,  but  there  would  be  more  for  hedgers  and 
ditchers,  and  the  difference  to  wage-earners  would  not  be 
very  serious.     But  the  formation  of  large  sheep  runs  was  a  SoeicU 
very  different  matter.     Evictions,  such  as  those  which  must  Indon^ 
have  taken  place  at  Stretton  Baskerville^  were  a  great  social  j^^^,^^ 
evil,  but  the  depopulation  of  large  tracts  of  coimtiy  was  also 
a  political  danger.    It  was  in  this  aspect  that  the  subject  PoUHeal 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  parliament';    the  Isle  of^^^^^ 
Wight  was  taken  up  with  a  few  large  sheep  runs,  the  towns 
and  villages  had  been  let  down,  the  fields  dyked  and  made 
pasture,  and  there  was  no  effective  force  to  defend  the  coast 
against  the  French;  hence  it  was  decreed  that  no  one  was 

•  •  • 

^  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  October. 
*  All  prioeB  were  rismg.     Strype,  Ec,  Mem.  n.  i.  146,  n.  ii.  859 
s  CeHayne  causes  gcUhered  togethery  wherein  is  showed  the  decaye  of  EngUmdf 
reprinted  in  E.  E.  T.  8.,  Fottr  SuppUeations,  98. 

4  See  above,  p.  899.  b  4  H.  Vn.  c.  16. 
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AJ).  1485  to  have  more  than  one  &rm,  or  a  &rm  the  rent  of  which 
exceeded  ten  marka  The  lords  did  not.  exert  themselves  to 
put  pressure  on  their  tenants  as  they  might  have  done 

A.D.  1616.  under  Henry  VIII/s  first  acts  on  the  subject* ;  and  in  1536 
parliament  enacted  that  the  king  should  have  the  moiety 
of  all  lands  decayed  since  the  previous  statute  was  passed, 
till  the  owners  should  repair  or  re-erect  houses  of  husbandly 

A.D.  1684.  again';  while  another  statute  prohibited  any  single  grazier 
from  having  a  flock  of  more  than  2000  sheep'. 

Social  But  if  the  political  danger  was  more  prominently  felt  at 

grievances,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  grievances  soon  attracted  attention ;  and  these 

became  still  more  prominent  when  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  sudden  transference  of  their  lands  set  the 
contrast  between  the  old  order  and  the  new  in  the  strongest 
light.  A  careful  estimate  seems  to  show  that  about  one 
fifteenth  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country  must  have 
changed  hands  at  this  time\  if  we  include  the  monastic  pos- 
sessions which  were  confiscated  in  1536  and  1539  and  the 
chantry  lands  which  Edward  conveyed  to  new  uses  in  1648. 
j[?«      .  A  contemporary  writer  has  left  an  interesting  picture  of 

of  the  mo-  the  monastic  estates  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution;  ''There 
"^  '^**'  was  no  person  that  came  to  them  heavy  or  sad  for  any  cause 
that  went  away  comfortless:  they  never  revenged  them  of 
any  injury,  but  was  content  to  foigive  it  freely  upon  sub- 
mLoild  if  the  price  of  com  Z  begun  to  st^  up  in 
the  market  they  made  thereunto  with  wain  load  of  com, 
and  sold  it  under  the  market  to  poor  people,  to  the  end  to 
bring  down  the  price  thereof.  If  the  highways,  bridges  or 
causeys  were  tedious  to  the  passengers  that  ^ught  their 
living  by  their  travel,  their  great  help  lacked  not  toward 
the  repairing  and  amending  thereof,  yea  oftentimes  they 
amended  them  on  their  own  proper  charges. 
TkeM^  "If  any  poor  householder  lacked  seed  to  sow  his  land,  or 

bread,  com  or  malt  before  harvest,  and  came  to  a  monastery 

1  6  H.  Vm.  c.  6  and  7  H.  TOL  c.  1. 

>  27  H.  vm.  c.  22,  »  26  H.  VIIL  c  IS. 

i  The  amount  of  ecolefliafltical  wealth  in  1686  was  officially  returned  by  special 
oomnussioners,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Valor  Eedenaaticus.  For  a  very  careful 
comparison  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Edward  L  and  of  Henry  Vm. 
see  Dixon's  History  of  the  Church  ofEnglandt  i.  249. 
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either  of  men  or  women  he  should  not  have  gone  away  with-  a.d.  1485 
out  help ;  for  he  should  have  had  it  until  harvest,  that  he  ~~ 
might  easily  have  paid  it  again.  Yea  if  he  had  made  his 
moan  for  an  ox,  horse  or  cow,  he  might  have  had  it  upon  his 
credit,  and  such  was  the  good  conscience  of  the  borrowers  in 
those  days  that  the  thing  borrowed  needed  not  to  have  been 
asked  at  the  day  of  payment. 

"They  never  raised  any  rent,  or  took  any  incomes  or 
garsomes  (fines)  of  their  tenants,  nor  ever  broke  in  or 
improved  any  commons  although  the  most  part  and  the 
greatest  waste' grounds  belonged  to  their  possessiona 

"  If  any  poor  people  had  made  their  moan  at  their  day  of 
marriage  to  any  Abbey  they  should  have  had  money  given 
to  their  great  help.  And  thus  all  sorts  of  people  were  helped 
and  succoured  by  abbejrs ;  yea  happy  was  that  person  that 
was  tenant  to  an  abbey,  for  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  hear  that 
any  tenant  was  removed  by  taking  his  farm  over  his  head, 
nor  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  re-entry  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  if  necessity  drove  him  thereunto.  And  thus  they 
fulfilled  the  works  of  charity  in  all  the  country  round  about 
them,  to  the  good  example  of  all  lay  persons  that  now  have 
taken  forth  other  lessons,  that  is,  mmc  tenipus  alios  postidat 
moresK" 

Some  attention  may  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  &  and  the 
friendly  witness,  when  that  of  men  who  were  not  only  hostile,  '**"'* 
but  deeply  interested  in  the  destruction  of  the   houses,  is 
so  firequently  repeated;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  so  &r  as 
economic  matters  are  concerned,  the  testimony  of  this  writer 
is  amply  confirmed  by  other  evidence.    In  the  act  of  confisca-  a.d.  1586. 
tion  a  clause  was  inserted  that  the  new  owners  should  be 
bound  to  keep  a  good  and  continual  house  and  household 
on  the  same  site,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  amount  of  tillage 
as  formerly';  while  the  official  documents  connected  with 
Edward's  attempt  to    stop  the   evils   of   enclosures,  show  a.d.  1548. 
quite  clearly  that  the  question  had  been  brought  into  new 

1  Cole  MSS.  (British  Museum),  zn.  fol.  5.  The  /da  of  religwut  houses.  The 
Mithor  resided  near  Boche  Ahbey  in  Torkshire,  and  had  bought  some  goods  sold 
oat  of  a  chmrch  by  Edward's  commission.  The  management  of  episcopal  and 
cathedral  estates  is  criticised  with  some  seyerity  by  Dndlsy,  Tree,  88. 

»  27  H.  Vin.  c.  28,  §  17. 
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A.D.  1485    prominence  by  the  action  of  those  who  had  obtained  pos- 
""      '       session  of  the  confiscated  lands. 

The  conduct  of  these  new  proprietors  had  made  it 
necessary  for  the  government  to  try  and  intervene;  for 
one  thing,  their  non-residence  was  a  serious  evil ;  they  Mled 
to  keep  a  good  and  continual  house,  and  neither  spent 
their  money  on  their  estates, .  nor  helped  their  tenantry 
in  difficulties.  But  the  rapid  progress  of  enclosures  not 
only  roused  great  social  discontent  but  recalled  attention 
to  the  political  danger  which  accrued  from  the  decreased 
population;  this  last  point  is  spoken  of  veiy  decidedly 
in  the  kings  proclamation\  and  also  in  the  address  of 
John  Hales,  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter,  to  his  fellow 
commissioners'.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  com-* 
missioners  were  in  no  sense  hostile  to  the  introduction  of 
convertible  husbandry;  by  enclosures  Hales  did  not  mean 
Commis'  "  where  a  man  doth  enclose  and  hedge  in  his*  own  proper 
endcmres.  gTOund  where  no  man  hath  commons.  For  such  enclosure 
is  very  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth ;  it  is  a  cause  of  great 
encrease  of  wood ;  but  it  is  meant  thereby  when  any  man 
hath  taken  away  and  enclosed  any  other  men's  commons, 
or  hath  pulled  down  houses  of  husbandry  and  converted  the 
lands  from  tillage  to  pasture'." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  vexed 
question  of  the  nature  of  common  rights ;  the  doctrine  which 
traces  them  back  to  a  time  of  primitive  freedom  seems  every 
day  to  be  becoming  less  tenable ;  but  the  prime  origin  of  a 
right,  which  had  been  exercised  for  several  generations,  would 
hardly  affect  the  attitude  of  those  who  felt  themselves 
deprived  of  a  boon  they  had  always  enjoyed  as  a  matter 
Ourtaaing  of  course.  Some  of  the  landlords  in  enclosing  the  common 
^^^  *  waste  had  left  so  little  pasturage  for  the  tenantry  that  they 
could  not  keep  the  necessary  stock  to  work  their  fields ;  they 
were  not  actually  evicted,  but  their  farming  became  un- 

1  «<  The  force  and  puissance  of  this  onr  realm,  which  was  wont  to  be  greatly  feared 
of  all  foreign  powers,  is  very  much  decayed;  our  people  wonderfully  abated,  and 
those  that  remain  grieyonsly  oppressed."  Strype,  Ee.  Mem.  n.  ii.  849,  also  n.  i.  145. 

a  "For  lack  of  people  to  defend  ns  against  our  enemies,  we  shall  be  a  prey  for 
them."    Strype,  n.  ii.  852. 

•  strype,  n.  ii.  362. 
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profitable*.  In  other  cases  the  peasants  were  simply  turned  A.D.  1485 
out  of  their  holdings,  while  the  lords  resorted  to  all  sorts  "Z  . 
of  colourable  practices  in  order  to  evade  the  force  of  the  acts. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  lords  had  the  peasantry 
entirely  in  their  own  power,  and  that,  since  they  were 
technically  liable  for  incidents  of  the  nominal  servitude 
into  which  they  had  returned  since  the  failure  in  1381, 
and  their  lands  were  forfeited  in  law  if  not  in  equity'. 

161.  The  agricultural  distresses  of  this  period,  which  the 
commission  Mled  to  ameliorate',  have  a  double  interest ;  they 
bring  the  period  of  manorial  economy  to  an  end,  for  the 
traces  of  serfdom  which  crop  up  at  intervals  before  this  time 
may  now  be  said  to  cease ;  the  wholesale  evictions  of  those 
days  put  an  end  to  the  astriction  of  labourers  to  the  soil, 
and  thus  helped  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  tramps  who 
infested  the  country.  Fitzherbert,  writing  shortly  before  this  Serfdom  in 
time,  had  spoken  of  the  continued  existence  of  bondmen  as  ^^ry. 
a  real  hardship.  "Howbeit  in  some  places  the  bondmen 
continue  as  yet,  the  which  me  seemeth  is  the  greatest 
inconvenience  that  now  is  suffered  by  the  law,  that  is  to  have 
any  Christian  man  bounden  to  another,  and  to  have  the  rule 
of  his  body,  lands  and  goods,  that  his  wife,  children  and 
servants  have  laboured  for  all  their  life  time  to  be  so  taken, 
like  as  and  it  were  extortion  or  bribery.  And  many  times  by 
colour  thereof  there  be  many  freemen  taken  as  bondmen  and 
their  lands  and  goods  taken  from  them,  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  able  to  sue  for  remedy,  to  prove  themselves  free  of  blood. 
And  that  is  most  commonly  where  the  freemen  have  the 
same  name  as  the  bond  men,  or  that  his  ancestors  of  whom 
he  is  comen  was  manumised  before  his  birth.  In  such  case 
there  cannot  be  too  great  a  pumshment^"     In  1536  the 

^  Articles  of  Inquiry,  11  any  person  hath  letten  any  lands  to  farm  or  by  copy 
of  court  roll,  resenrmg  the  sheep  pasture  of  the  same  to  himself ;  or  if  any 
person  hath  taken  from  his  tenants  their  commons,  whereby  they  be  not  able  to 
breed  and  keep  their  cattle  and  maintain  their  husbandry,  as  they  were  in  time 
past.    Strype,  n.  ii.  860. 

>  Supplicatum  of  Poor  Commons  (E.  £.  T.  S.),  1546,  p.  80. 

*  Compare  5  and  6  E.  YI.  o.  5,  and  2  and  8  P.  and  M.  c.  9,  which  imply  that  the 
evil  was  nnchecked. 

^  Fitzherbert,  Surveyingei  chapter  xm.  Compare  also  Eett's  Demand,  "  We 
pr«y  that  all  bondmen  be  made  free,  for  God  made  all  free  with  his  predoos  blood- 
shedding."    Bnssell,  Kett's  RebMon^  p.  51. 


AJ>.  148G  till  betweeD  7  aDd  8  p.m.,  half  an  hour  for  breakmBt  and  ao 
hour  and  a  half  for  dinner  and  for  the  midday  sleep,  which 
was  allowed  &oni  May  to  August.  In  winter  they  were  to 
work  during  daylight'.  This  act  could  not  be  enforced  in 
London,  where  higher  wages  had  been  given  and  where  the 
artisans  were  "  at  great  charge  for  rent  and  victual ";  so  that 
London  was  specially  exempted  from  these  regulations  in  the 

RUeof      following  year'.     The  only  additional   evidence   which   the 

pmxt.  statute  book  famishes  is  of  a  continued  rise  of  the  prices  of 
food,  and  consequent  demands  of  labourers ;  victuallers  were 
prohibited  from  combining  to  ask  unreasonable  prices,  and  the 
artisans  from  combining  for  various  purposea  Some  of  them 
agreed  not  to  work  but  for  a  rate  which  they  themselves 
fixed,  they  would  not  carry  on  the  work  which  others  had 
begun,  they  limited  the  work  they  would  do,  and  the  hours 
they  would  work  each  day,  and  generally  conspired  and  took 
oaths  to  back  one  another  up  in  securing  their  own  terms ; 
this  conduct  called  forth  a  severe  law  against  such  combina- 
tions* in  1548. 

Such  were  the  conditions  on  which  employment  was 
obtained ;  it  remains  for  us  to  glance  at  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  unemployed. 

7^  UR.  153.     The  progress  of  enclosing,  accompanied  as  it  was  by 

^'f^'^-  eviction,  must  have  reduced  large  numbers  of  the  population 
to  the  condition  of  homeless  wanderers,  while  the  disbanded 

jVomp*.  retainers  were  even  more  dangerous  tramps.  The  literature 
of  the  time  is  full  of  complaints  of  this  evil,  and  in  Starkey's 
dialogue  one  of  the  speakers  contends  that  idleness  is  the  root 

Aj>.  1883.  of  the  mischief  But  the  act  of  Richard  II,  was  so  severe  that 
it  could  not  be  enforced*;  all  the  vagrants  could  not  be 
committed  to  goal  as  there  was  no  accommodation  for  imprison- 
ing the  crowds  of  valiant  and  sturdy  beggars.     Accordingly 

A.D.  1495.  the  first  measure  of  Henry  VII,'  reduces  the  penalty  for 
vagabonds  to  three  nights  in  the  stocks,  a  penalty  which  was 
afterwards  reduced'  to  a  day  and  a  night. 

impoieirf  The  difficulty  about  impotent  beggars  was  met  by  enjoin- 


6  H.  Vm.  c.  3. 

'  7  H.  vm.  c  6. 

2»iidSE.VI,c.  16. 

*  7  E.  n.  c  6.     See  »1)0 

llH.VILo.2. 

•  19  H.  TIL  c  12. 

mg  everyone  who  was  not  able  to  work  to  "go  rest  and  abide  aj>.  lies 
in  his  hundred  where  he  last  dwelt,  or  where  he  is  best 
known  or  bom,  there  to  abide  without  begging  out  of  the  said 
hundred."  Those  who  professed  to  be  scholars  of  the  Uni- 
versities were  to  be  punished  like  other  vagabonds  unless  they 
could  show  letters  &om  the  Chancellor,  and  soldiers  and 
s&ilois  were  to  be  provided  with  letters  from  the  captain 
of  the  ship  in  which  they  landed'.  Subsequent  legislation 
followed  on  these  lines  but  became  more  and  more  definite. 
In  1531  licenses*  were  required  from  all  impotent  persons ;  LUentea 
these  were  to  be  granted  by  justices  of  the  peace  and  to  define 
the  limits  within  which  the  holder  was  licensed  to  ask  for 
alma  The  able-bodied  vagrants  were  now  submitted  to  more 
vigorous  treatment ;  they  were  to  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
cart  and  whipped  through  the  place  where  they  were  found 
begging,  and  then  to  be  dispatched  by  the  straight  way  to  the 
place  where  they  were  bom  or  last  dwelt,  there  to  labour  "  like 
as  a  true  man  oweth  to  do." 

A  considerable  step  in  advance  was  made  in  the  year  Puadt/ar 
of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  It  was  found  that  the  ^  J*^^ 
existing  acta  could  not  be  enforced  because  there  was  no 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor,  nor  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  able-bodied,  when  they  did  return  to  the  places 
where  they  ought  to  be  maintained ;  there  were  besides  no 
sufficient  instructions  as  to  the  way  in  which  tramps  should 
repair  to  their  proper  districts.  A  beggar  who  was  tramping 
homewards  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day  was  to  be  relieved 
"  UDon  the  siirht  of  his  letters  civen  hJm  at  the  time  of  his 
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It  is  important  to  notice  that  these  enactments  were 
found  necessary  before  the  effects  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  could  be  felt;  the  religious  houses  obviously 
had  not  sufficed  to  relieve  all  the  pauperism  in  the  country, 
for  the  complaints  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above 
all  date  &om  the  time  when  they  were  still  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  wealth.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  suppression  was  followed  by  a  frightful  increase  of  the 
evil ;  we  cannot  of  course  obtain  anything  of  the  nature  of 
statistics  \  but  the  desperate  measures  of  Edward  YI.  are 
monuments  of  the  greatness  of  the  evil  with  which  they 
attempted  to  deal.  There  was  some  loss  to  the  poor  from  the 
cessation  of  the  actual  relief  which  had  been  provided  by 
monastic  doles,  but  a  far  more  serious  thing  was  the  shock 
to  the  fabric  of  society ;  estates  which  had  been  thoughtfully 
administered  and  where  the  husbandmen  had  been  helped 
through  bad  times  were  now  managed  by  men  who  cut  down 
their  pasture  rights  and  turned  them  adrift. 

The  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  gilds  in  1547  acted 
in  a  similar  way ;  the  people  at  large  suffered,  not  so  much 
from  the  loss  of  the  property  as  from  the  break  up  of  the 
institution.  The  landed  property  was  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  masses  for  departed  brethren ; 
but  from  the  chests,  as  they  were  annually  replenished  with 
fees  and  payments,  assistance  was  given  to  brethren  which 
enabled  them  to  tide  over  hard  times.     The  loss  of  the 


1  «<  Concerning  the  poor  people,  notwithstanding  all  the  laws  made  against 
their  begging  and  for  the  provision  of  them  within  their  several  peiishes  and 
towns  where  they  dwell:  for  there  be  for  one  beggar  in  the  first  year  of  King 
Henry  VHI.  at  this  day  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  Majesty  an  hundred.  As 
may  partly  be  gathered  by  the  multitude  of  the  beggars  that  came  to  the  foneral 
of  George  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  celebrated  at  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire  the  ISth 
day  of  January  in  the  thirty-third  year.  For  there  were  l^  the  report  of  such  as 
served  the  dole  unto  them,  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  and  they  thought  that 
there  were  almost  as  many  more  that  could  not  be  served  through  their  unruliness. 
Yea  the  press  was  so  great  that  diverse  were  slain  and  many  hurt:  and  further  it 
is  reported  of  credible  persons  that  well  estimated  the  number  of  all  the  said 
beggars  that  they  thought  there  was  about  twenty  thousand.  Now  judge  ye  what 
a  number  of  poor  people  is  to  be  thought  to  be  within  the  whole  realm,  seeing  so 
many  appeareth  to  be  in  one  small  part  of  a  county  or  shire,  for  it  is  thought  by 
great  conjecture  that  all  the  said  poor  people  were  abiding  and  dwelling  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  town  of  Sheffield  aforesaid  and  yet  were  there  many  more  that 
came  not  to  the  dole."    The  Fall  ofReUgious  HouseSt  Ck)le  MSS.  zn.  fol.  26. 


peasantry  could  not  be  meaetired  by  guessing  at  the  probable  AJ>.  iiss 
amount  of  cash  in  these  cheste,  for  the  wrong  that  was  done 
them  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  friendly  aid  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  pass  through  times  of  difficulty  without 
being  mined.  The  real  mischief  lay  in  the  break  up  of 
institutions  which  had  saved  men  from  falling  into  poverty, 
&r  more  than  in  the  actual  loss  from  the  confiacation 
of  accumulated  funds.  Full  information  in  regard  to  the 
possessions  and  rentals  of  the  gilds  at  the  time  of  the  confisca- 
tion is  available  for  the  county  of  Somerset';  and  while  it  is 
clear  that  there  were  considerable  sums  set  aside  for  the 
support  of  priests  and  the  maintenance  of  lights,  as  well  as 
wealth  in  the  forms  of  vestments  and  plate,  it  is  not  obvious 
'  that  there  were  accumulated  funds  or  much  land  of  which  the 
income  was  assigned  to  benefit  purposes.  The  destruction 
of  the  organisation  was  a  serious  matter,  but  the  lose  of  the 
possessions  was  comparatively  unimportant,  so  far  as  their 
friendly  society  functions  were  concerned. 

The  first  year  of  Edward's  reign  was  remarkable  for  an  Loiuren. 
extraordinary  statute  about  loiterers;  they  were  to  be  reduced  *"""  ^"'" 
to  a  temporary,  and  if  incorrigible,  to  perpetual  slavery,  to  be 
kept  in  irons,  and  branded  with  a  V.  for  vagrant  or  an  S. 
for  slave  according  aa  their  slavery  was  terminable  or  life-long. 
It  was  also  enacted  that  b^gar  children  might  be  taken  from 
their  parents  against  their  will  and  apprenticed  to  serve  till 
they  reached  the  age  of  four  and  twenty* ;  but  such  severe 
remedies  were  of  course  ineffectual ;  they  were  set  aside  and 
the  act  of  1536  was  revived  with  some  trifling  modifications 
in  1550'. 

The  arrangements  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor  were  Chan^ 
put  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  two  years  later,  when  a  J^T"™" 
regular  system  of  charity  organisation  was  introduced*.    Two  a 
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A.D.  1485  to  give  the  parson  was  to  exhort  them,  and  if  they  were  still 
~^^  '  obdurate  they  were  to  be  sent  for  by  the  Bishop  who  was  to 
A.D.  1566.  persuade  them  as  best  he  might.  Under  Queen  Mary  the 
same  system  was  continued,  but  Christmas  was  fixed  as  the 
time  for  obtaining  promises  about  weekly  contributions';  and 
it  was  arranged  that  if  there  was  such  a  number  of  poor  that 
the  people  could  not  support  them,  some  might  have  licenses 
and  badges  and  go  about  begging.  So  &r  it  seemed  that 
local  charity,  even  when  organised,  did  not  suffice  to  provide 
for  the  really  deserving  poor,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
put  down  open  begging  altogether. 


VI.    The  Revenue. 

154.     The  Tudor  kings  were  distinguished  in  various 

ways  from  all  other  English  monarchs,  but  they  are  specially 

marked  out  by  the  expedients  on  which  they  ventured  in 

order  to  obtain  supplies.      Their   high-handed  robbery  of 

religious  and  charitable  institutions  is  rendered  more  odious 

by  the  unctuous  language  with  which  they  tried  to  glozc 

their  shameful  proceedings;  but  no  attempt  was  made   to 

Tampering  cxcuse  their  recklcss  abuse  of  royal  rights  in  debasing  the 

cwTcnw.    coinage.      There  had  been  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  coins 

issued  from  the  mint  in  1412  and  1464,  when  twelve  ounces 

of  silver  (11*2  oz.  of  fine  silver  to  18  dwt.  of  alloy)  were  coined 

into  £1.  178.  of  coins :  in  1527  Henry  coined  a  pound  of  silver 

of  the  old  touch  into  £2.  5^.,  and  from  that  time  the  de- 

Debased     basement,  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  coins, 

"'^*'        proceeded  till  1551.     Edward  went  so  fer  as  to  coin  a  pound 

of  metal  consisting  of  3  ounces  of  silver  and  9  of  alloy  into 

£3.  128.  of  coinage. 

Even  if  we  had  accurate  returns  of  the  total  mass  thus 
issued  we  could  hardly  guess  its  effect  upon  the  actual 
currency.  There  had  been,  time  out  of  mind,  an  effort  made 
to  prevent  the  coinage  of  other  lands  from  getting  into 
circulation  in  England",  and  the  Tudors  continued  to  regu- 

1  2  and  3  P.  and  M.  o.  5.  >  See  above,  pp.  262,  800. 
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AJ>.  1485   each  claas  was  supposed  by  its  neighbours  to  be  acting  in  a 
*"  similar  fieushion  and  to  be  guilty  of  causiog  general  di8tress\ 

ComdiiM.  The  landlords  were  said  to  enhance  their  rents,  and  hence  it 
was  believed  food  was  dearer ;  the  rich  graziers  were  said  to 
have  combined  so  as  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wool,  and  the 
clothing  trade  suffered ;  and  labourers  were  accused  of  joining 
to  dictate  their  own  terms  to  their  masters.  At  the  very  time 
when  competition  was  destroying  the  old  institutions,  there 
could  be  no  such  close  rings  formed  by  rival  traders,  and  it  is 
much  simpler  to  suppose  that  the  main  cause  of  the  change 
lay  in  the  debasement  of  the  circulating  medium  and  the  con- 
sequent rise  in  the  price  of  goods  of  every  sort.  Indeed  the 
difficulty  does  not  lie  in  accounting  for  the  rise  of  prices  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  but  in  understanding  why  that  rise 
had  not  taken  place  before.  Not  only  had  the  coinage  been 
debased  by  the  issues  of  1412  and  1445,  but  the  formation  of 
capital,  and  employment  of  capital  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  might  have  been  expected  to  bring  money  which  had 
been  hoarded  into  active  use,  and  to  increase  the  rapidity  of 
circulation*.  This  would  of  itself  have  rendered  a  considerable 
rise  of  prices  possible,  even  if  no  debasement  had  occurred ; 
but  the  two  causes  in  combination  might  have  been  expected 


1  The  nnanimoas  opinion  of  contemponries  that  the  rise  of  prices  was  dne  to 
combination  is  Tery  cnrioas.  It  finds  expression  in  the  veiy  severe  law  which  was 
passed  against  the  engrossing  of  com,  wine,  fish,  batter,  cheese,  candles,  tallow, 
sheep,  lambs,  calyes,  swine,  pigs,  geese,  capons,  hens,  pigeons  and  conies  (5  and  6 
E.  VI.  c.  14).  This  was  intended  to  render  food  cheap,  by  preventing  middlemen 
from  reaping  specnlative  profits.  So  too  there  is  a  similar  enactment  about  the 
engrossing  of  batter  and  cheese  (8  and  4  £.  VI.  c.  21).  The  law  against  conspira- 
cies to  raise  the  price  of  victoals  and  to  obtain  excessiye  wages  is  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit  (2  and  3  £.  VI.  c.  15).  Bat  this  view  of  the  reason  of  the  rise  of 
prices  appears  in  its  most  naive  form  in  connexion  with  the  price  of  wool.  We 
shonld  say  that  when  wool  was  plentiful  it  mast  be  cheap,  and  they  felt  that  since 
it  was  plentiful  and  not  cheap,  the  price  mast  be  nndoly  raised  by  the  specalations 
of  the  graziers.  "  They  that  have  grete  nomberment  of  shepe  mast  nodes  have 
great  store  of  woU,  and  we  cannot  thynke  who  sholde  make  the  piyse  of  woU,  bat 
those  that  have  grete  plentye  of  shepe.  And  we  do  partly  know  that  there  be 
some  dwellynge  within  these  thre  shyres  (Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  North- 
amptonshire) rather  than  they  will  seU  their  woU  at  a  low  pryse  they  will  keep  it 
a  yere  or  twayne  and  aO  to  make  it  deare  and  to  kepe  it  a  deare  piyse."  Certayne 
Causes  in  Four  SuppUcatians,  E.  E.  T.  S.  96.  See  also  dement  Armstrong  in 
Pauli's  Drei  Denktchriften,  22,  80. 

>  See  above,  p.  884,  on  the  competition  of  aliens  and  clothiers. 


A.D.  1485    medium,  as  it  was  growing  rapidly.     So  long  as  induBtrial 
~  society  waa  organised  and  calculated  prices  were  in  vogue 

there  were  institutions  which  tended  to  diminish  the 
Buctuations;  the  regulations  of  each  gild,  and  the  jealousy 
which  each  gild  felt  for  its  neighbours,  would  make  for 
stability  in  prices.  The  relations  of  exchange  were  chiefly 
determined  by  the  calculations  of  the  makers  of  different 
wares,  and  coins  were  to  some  extent  like  counters,  in  which 
the  payments  agreed  on  could  be  settled,  and  which  would 
serve  to  obtain  valuable  articles  at  the  calculated  rate  on 
some  other  occasion. 
ifcde  <tf  Another  suggestion  to  account  for  the  stability  of  prices 

ff*'^  during  the  later  middle  ages  has  been  made  by  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers,  who  supposes  that  payments  were  generally 
made  by  weight  and  not  by  tale,  and  that  nominal  prices 
continued  to  represent  the  same  quantities  of  silver,  though 
as  the  coins  were  reduced,  each  pound  in  weight  would  be 
made  up  of  a  larger  number  of  coins.  Some  reasons  have 
been  given  above  which  tell  against  this  view  as  it  appears 
that  when  payments  were  made  by  weight,  they  were  made 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  current  coin';  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  considerable  number  of  transactions  in  silver 
money  were  conducted  in  this  cumbrous  tashion  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  payments  by 
tale  were  common  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  it  is  not 
clear  why  the  more  primitive  practice  should  have  been  re- 
introduced, while  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  possible  motive 
there  could  be  for  diminishing  the  size  of  the  coins,  if  the 
Crown  was  not  to  pay  by  tale,  and  so  to  gain  the  difference. 
When  the  state  of  the  currency  was  the  subject  of  official 
enquiry  in  1382,  John  Hoo  suggested  that  a  remedy  would 
be  found'  by  insisting  that  payments  should  for  the  future 
be  made  by  weight ;  this  sufficiently  proves  that  payment  by 
tale  was  a  usual  practice  then  On  the  whole  we  are  forced 
mdrittin  to  suppose  that  silver  payments  were  usually  made  by  tale, 
of^vw.  *Dd  when  by  weight  they  were  reckoned  in  terms  of  the 
diminished  coins,  so  that  the  stability  of  prices  is  due  to 
the  &ct  that  the  value  of  silver  was  steadily  rising  at  the 

■  See  above,  p.  SOO.  •  Rot.  Pari.  m.  127  x. 
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time  when  the  kings  were  reducing  the  weight  of  their  a.d.  1485 
issues. 

These  considerations  as  to  the  structure  of  society  and 
doubts  about  the  mode  of  payment  serve  at  least  as  sugges- 
tions which  may  some  day  or  other  be  so  far  confirmed  as 
to  render  the  stability  of  prices  in  the  fifteenth  century 
more  explicable.  They  may  certainly  warn  us  against  the 
error  of  trying  to  interpret  the  fluctuations  of  medieval  iHfietdty 
prices  as  easily  as  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ^ting 
modem  society  with  which  we  are  perfectly  familiar ;  in  the^*^"* 
very  articles  where  no  definite  regulation  was  possible  and 
where  consequently  fluctuations  were  frequent,  as  in  the 
price  of  corn,  the  difficulty  of  carriage  and  the  accidents  of 
drought  or  flood,  made  it  possible  for  prices  to  be  at  a  &mine 
point  in  Leicester  while  they  were  much  more  moderate  in 
London.  Changes  in  prices  while  the  state  of  society  is 
known  and  remains  practically  unaltered  may  lead  us  to 
examine  the  possible  causes  of  change,  and  may  even  help 
us  to  estimate  how  great  a  change  has  been  brought  about 
by  some  known  cause;  figures  may  give  more  precision  to 
the  knowledge  we  already  possess,  but  we  must  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  social  conditions  and  the  forces  that 
were  actually  at  work  in  each  age,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
anachronisms  in  trying  to  interpret  the  course  of  commercial 
transactiona 

155.  The  remissions  which  had  been  so  constantly  allowed  Tenths  and 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  in  voting  fifteenths  and  tenths, 
made  it  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  new  assessment 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  towns  which  had  been 
places  of  importance  in  1334  were  now  heavily  burdened, 
while  there  must  have  been  many  wealthy  clothiers  and 
graziers  who  only  contributed  a  very  small  quotum  for  public 
purposea  At  the  same  time  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  reopen  the  old  settlement;  Englishmen  have  apparently 
always  objected  to  inquisitorial  levies  based  on  attempts  to 
find  out  what  their  actual  possessions  amount  to,  and  greatly 
prefer  to  pay  a  fixed  sum.  The  fifteenths  and  tenths  which 
had  been  originally  a  payment  of  fractions  of  actual  posses- 
sions were   in  1334  turned,  by  agreements  between  royal 
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A.D.  1485   commissions  and  the  local  authorities,  into  fixed  payments  to 

"^  be  regularly  made  and  accepted  in  lieu  of  accurately  assessed 

fractional  parts  of  the  actual  wealth  at  the  time  when  a 
fifteenth  and  tenth  were  voted  \  In  1514  when  the  commons 
were  endeavouring  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  had  been 
caused  by  Henry's  French  expedition  of  the  year  before,  they 

General  granted  a  general  subsidy  of  6d  in  the  pound ;  and  similar 
general  subsidies  were  afterwards  voted  along  with  grants  of 
fifteenths  and  tenths.  As  an  illustration  one  may  refer  to 
the  act  of  1534*,  when  supplies  were  voted  because  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  king  during  the  twenty-five  years 
just  closed  in  wars  with  Scotland,  in  fortifying  the  Northern 
Border  and  in  renovating  the  defences  of  Calais  and  the 
harbour  of  Dover;  and  also  because  of  his  intention  "to  bring 
the  wilful,  wild,  unreasonable  and  savage  people  of  his  said 
land  of  Ireland,  and  his  whole  diminion  of  the  same,  to  such  « 
conformity,  rule,  order  and  obedience  as  the  same  for  ever 
hereafter  shall  be  much  utile  and  profitable  to  the  kings  of 
this  realm,  and  a  great  surety  and  quietness  to  the  subjects 
and  inhabitants  of  the  same."  The  usual  fifteenths  and 
tenths  were  then  granted ;  and  in  addition  a  general  subsidy 
of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  property  of  those  who 
had  lands  of  £20  a  year,  or  goods  to  the  amount  of  £20,  and 
who  were  subsequently  known  and  commonly  spoken  of  as 
'  subsidy'  men.  Gilds,  Corporations  and  Companies,  as  well 
as  all  aliens,  were  to  pay  at  double  this  rate.  The  king  was 
to  send  commissioners  to  every  shire,  who  were  to  make  in- 
quiries through  the  constables  as  to  the  amounts  which  differ- 
ent persons  should  contribute  to  this  tax ;  these  persons  had 
however  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  commissioners 
if  they  were  overcharged.  But  this  elaborate  machinery 
did  not  really  serve  for  the  purpose  of  readjusting  the  claims 
of  the  revenue,  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  developed ;  the 

A  fixed  assessment  got  into  a  regular  groove.  Each  subsidy  was 
simply  based  on  the  payments  made  on  the  last  occasion 
when  one  was  levied,  and  thus  in  the  later  Tudor  times  a 
subsidy  came  to  mean  a  payment  of  about  £80,000',  though 

1  Dowell,  History  of  Taxation^  i.  97. 

«  26  H.  Vin.  c.  19.  »  Dowell,  1. 197. 
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poor ;  the  range  of  prices  was  high^      i 
force  up  the  price  of  bread  to  a  higl      I 
were    dispezised    with,   though    th< 
anxious  to  encourage  tillage.    The 
more  &vourable  centres  rendered  i      I 
fiill '  fifteenths  and  tenths '  from  the 
towns,  and  its  natural  development  < 
the  hope  of  relieving  them.    The  g(     i 
was  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  ai 
all  the  recognised  principles  for  inc 
nation,  in  order  to  keep  things  goin 
just  because  the  government  was  liv     | 
and  was  unable  to  attend  to  the  devc     | 
wealth  and  to  strengthen  the  founds 
little  fresh  experience  was  obtained 
promoting  this  object,  and  of  so  S}r8    i 
commerce  as  really  to  build  up  the  n; 

There  was  indeed  one  side  of  indi 
progress  was  made;  capital  was  bein^ 
used  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
ducing  new  branches  of  that  trade, 
step  in  advance  ;  but  contemporaries 
an  advance ;  on  almost  every  side  an   : 
the  legislature  were  ready  to  check  tl 
The  large  graziers  and  the  wealthy  cl< 
execration,  and  every  effort  was  made    i 
&rms,  and  to  regulate  the  action  of 
the  cloth  manu&cture;  in  our  time 
has  been  spoken  of  by  men  of  the  lU  i 
great  enthusiasm  as  if  he  were  a  sort 
in  Tudor  days  he  was  regarded  with  g 
was  at  that  time  a  remarkable  growth 
factor  in  industrial  life ;  but  so  much  i 
to  the  evils  which  accompanied  it,  thai 
importance  of  the  power  of  industrial  c 
thought  to  the  question  of  directing  it 

157.  The  economic  literature  of  tl 
interest,  since  it  reflects  current  opinioi 
change ;  but  just  because  the  times  v' 


k.o.  146B  was  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  clear  grasp  of  economic 
principles,  and  the  writing  of  the  Tudor  reigns  has  very 
Dmerm-  little  Scientific  value  The  literature  of  the  day  is  full  of 
J^^^  interesting  description  and  suggestion,  but  there  is  no  sign 
changa.  of  greater  accuracy  of  thought  or  definition  of  language  in 
dealing  with  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  time. 
No  writer  did  much  to  give  clearness  to  the  current  ideas  of 
national  prosperity,  or  to  lay  down  principles  which  should 
guide  men  in  pursuing  it.  There  are  however  some  treatises 
of  a  practical  character  which  show  a  distinct  progress  in 
particular  arts. 
Htabandn/.  Fitzherbert's  Husbandry  is  in  itself  evidence  that  serious 
and  conscious  efforte  were  being  made  to  improve  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country.  Till  the  sixteenth  century  Walter  of 
Henley's  treatise  had  been  the  best  work  on  the  subject;  and 
though  the  later  copies  and  English  translation  show,  by  the 
interpolations,  that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  knowledge 
that  was  necessary  for  the  grazier,  the  thirteenth  century 
suggestions  appear  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  sufficient  guide 
in  regard  to  tillage  Fitzherbert  was  obviously  acquainted 
with  Walter  of  Henley's  hook  and  incorporated  some  of  it : 
but  he  was  also  a  practical  &rmer  and  he  embodied  the 
result  of  forty  years'  experience*  in  the  treatise  he  wrote,  out 
of  the  "  great  zeal,  love  and  oomfort,"  he  bore  to  the  "  farmers 
and  tenants,  and  all  other  goddis  creatures  that  they  may  surely 
easily  and  profitably  increase  and  susteyn  their  poore  house- 
holde,  wyves  and  chyldren,  and  also  truly  to  pay  theyr  rentes 
customes  and  services  unto  theyr  lordes."  It  opens  with  a 
discussion  of  the  parts  of  a  plough,  and  the  best  team  for 
doing  the  work,  and  gives  practical  hints  on  all  agricultural 
operations,  as  well  as  on  the  management  of  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  pigs  and  bees ;  it  is  specially  explicit  on  hedging  and 
ditching  and  on  arboriculture ;  the  concluding  portion  is 
taken  up  with  remarks  on  household  and  personal  duties. 
This  work  went  through  an  extraordinary  number  of 
editions  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  author  also 
Suntgiag.  Issucd  another  tract  on  Surveying,  intended,  not  for  the 
husbandman,  but  for  the  landlord.     It  is  a  treatise  on  estate 
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management  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the  Extenta  a.d.  i486 
Mwnerii  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  author  speaks  very  ~~ 
strongly  about  the  iniquity  of  unfisiir  evictions,  and  adjures 
lords  that  they  ''  doo  not  heighten  the  rents  of  their  tenants." 
"  For  as  me  seemeth  a  greater  charite  nor  almis  dede  a  man 
may  not  well  do,  than  upon  his  owne  tenauntes,  and  also  to 
the  contrary  a  greater  bribery  nor  extortion  a  man  cannot  do 
than  upon  his  own  tenants  for  they  dare  not  say  nay,  nor  yet 
complayne,  and  therefore  on  their  sowles  go  it  that  so  do  and 
not  on  myn\"  At  the  same  time  he  is  fully  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  convertible  husbandry,  and  in  the  last  chapter 
he  shows  how  by  enclosing  the  annual  value  of  a  township 
may  be  increased  fifty  per  cent. 

When  the  work  of  enclosure  was  actually  undertaken  the 
process  of  measuring  out  each  man's  holding  and  readjusting 
the  various  lots,  must  have  presented  grave  practical  diffi- 
culties ;  it  was  hard  enough  to  manage  this  satis&ctorily  in  the 
later  era  of  enclosing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century; 
and  Fitzherbert  wrote  his  Httsbandry  with  a  view  to  the 
requirements  of  landlords  who  were  not  able  to  write  \  and 
there  was  much  need  for  a  simple  book  of  rules  for  the  more 
ordinary  calculations  in  connexion  with  the  management  of 
land.  This  was  supplied  by  Sir  R  de  Benese,  a  Canon  of 
Merton,  whose  Boke  of  the  measuring  of  land  was  published  Mensura- 
in  1537.  One  can  easily  see  that,  in  conjunction  with  Fitz- 
herbert's  hints  in  regard  to  quick-set  hedges,  it  would  be  a 
real  help  in  carrying  out  the  enclosure  of  open  fields. 

The  section  of  Fitzherbert's  Husba/ndry  on  Horticulture 
would  be  acceptable  at  a  time  when  increased  attention  was 
being  given  to  gardens  and  orchards.  There  are  signs  of 
a  revived  interest  in  this  matter  in  the  fifbeenth  century,  as 
the  work  of  Palladius  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity.  It 
was  translated  in  verse  by  a  Colchester  Monk',  and  formed 
the  basis  of  a  Treatiae  of  Planting  and  OrafUng  of  Trees  Arhori- 
which  is  sometimes  found  in  conjunction  with  Walter  of  ^  ^^^' 
Henley*.     The  merchants  and  clothiers  were  inclined  to  take 

1  See  the  chapter  entitled,  A  akart  information  far  a  younge  gentleman  thtU 
intendeth  to  thrive,  f.  67. 

s  Edited  for  the  E.  £.  T.  S.  from  a  MS.  of  about  1420  a.d. 

*  British  Maseimi,  Sloane,  6S6.    It  also  oocnrs  with  the  tnuulation  of  Walter 
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A.i>.  1485    to  rural  pursuits  \  and  they  had  plenty  of  money  to  invest  in 
~  the  planting  of  trees,  and  lajdng  out  orchards  and  vineyards. 

There  is  another  series  of  writings  which  have  survived, 
and  which  bear  on  practical  matters  of  another  kind.  There 
Travel  am^  is  a  great  deal  that  is  fSsiscinating  in  the  accounts  of  voyages, 
and  the  speculations  which  go  to  make  up  so  much  of  the 
literature  of  discovery.  The  whole  world  then  afforded 
problems  such  as  are  now  presented  by  the  remoter  parts 
of  Africa:  one  writer  after  another  collected  accounts  of 
voyages  and  travels,  and  on  the  information  thus  obtained, 
schemes  for  new  expeditions  were  based.  Hakluyt's  great 
collection  is  fiill  of  recitals  of  pluck  and  enterprise,  but  none 
of  the  papers  it  contains  is  of  greater  interest  than  Mr 
Thome's  argument  in  &vour  of  proeecuting  the  north-west 
passage.  In  particular  it  brings  out  clearly  the  objects  which 
attracted  the  English  merchants  of  that  time  in  urging  the 
government  to  carry  on  the  work  of  discovery;  they  were 
eager  to  trade  and  to  secure  a  share  of  the  highly  prized 
spices  of  the  East,  for  which  the  demand  in  Europe  was 
very  great,  and  also  to  establish  &ctories  and  plantationa 
The  idea  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals  did  not  take 
a  prominent  place  in  their  schemes,  at  first;  but  as  the 
Spaniards  obtained  larger  spoils  and  at  last  opened  up 
the  seemingly  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Potosi,  English 
enterprise  was  for  a  time  diverted  to  lawless  methods 
of  sharing  their  booty  and  to  lands  where  similar  gains 
might  be  secured. 

158.  When  we  come  to  consider  more  strictly  economic 
treatises,  however,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  they  are  of 
more  value  as  describing  the  course  of  events,  than  because 
of  the  explanations  the  writers  were  able  to  offer.  The  very 
form  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  works  indicates  the 
uncertainties  of  the  times ;  for  the  chief  writings  which  deal 
with  the  wel£aj:e  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  do  not  lay  down 

of  Henley  which  was  ascribed  to  Grossteste  and  printed  bj  Wynkyn  de  VTorde: 
there  is  an  example  in  the  Cambridge  Uniyersitj  Library.  It  is  also  printed  by 
DoQce  in  his  edition  of  AmoUTa  Ckromele:  it  seems  to  have  had  an  interest  for  a 
city  merchant  as  well  as  the  forms  of  letters  of  credit  which  stand  beside  it  in 
his  book. 

^  Crowley's  Epifframs,  Of  MerekantSt  p.  41. 
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definite  principles,  but  set  forth  co] 
logue  form.     More's  Utopia  and  Sta 
works   of  intense  interest,  but  it  i 
reach  any  very  definite  conclusions, 
any  new  principles  for  economic  li 
sheep-fiurming,  which  is  put  in  the 
and  assertion  of  the  benefits  which 
able  to  buy  foreign  goods  which  w( 
may  be  taken  as  an  interesting  stat€ 
of  securing  plenty,  but  it  cannot  be 
the  views  of  Edward  III.  and  his  coui 
step  forward  it  would  have  been  ne< 
pursuit  of  plenty  could  be  really  rec 
of  power,  which  seems  to  be  the  gi 
passages;  but  as  this  is  not  done 
cohesion. 

Besides  these  dialogues,  there  is  i 
which  deals  with  economic  topics  fro 
but  which  gives  little  definite  light. 
Armstrong,  Latimer,  and  Gilpin^  are 
ciation  of  the  vices  of  the  time.     [ 
interest  attaching  to  the   Tree  of 
treatise  which  Edmund  Dudley  wro  i 
sent  to  King  Henry  YIII.,  as  well  a  i 
in  Crowley's  Epigrams.    But  these 
all  speak  with  a  very  certain  soimd 
principles    of   Christian   duty  and    j 
expediency,  and  though  their  exhorta  i 
we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the;> 
there  is  no  satis&ctory  basis  for  positi* 

So  long  as  they  confined  themselr 
there  was  little  difficulty.  Some  laii 
extravagance  of  the  rich,  some  ags. 
discontent  of  the  poor,  some  against  i: 
in  their  bargains,  some  against  the  lui 
raising  their  renta  We  may  agree  thji 
from  human  selfishness  and  admit  that 
unselfishly  and  wisely  the  whole  natioj 

^  Stiype,  Ee,  Mem,  n.  iL 
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A.D.  1486   state ;  but  these  are  mere  truisms.    What  was  needed  was 
"^  definite  teaching  as  to  the  particular  duties  of  life  in  each 

different  position  in  society.  Mediaeval  moralists  had  distin* 
guished  the  kind  of  transaction  that  ^  right  from  the  kind 
of  transaction  that  was  wrong,  and  the  distinctions  they  drew 
could  no  longer  be  enforced;  but  so  soon  as  one  tries  to  judge 
of  the  expediency  of  conduct  by  tracing  out  its  effects,  and  as 
this  mode  of  argument  is  admitted,  there  can  no  longer  be 
authoritative  teaching  as  to  the  right  action  and  the  wrong 
action  in  ordinary  social  affaiiB. 
inaji^lica-  Christian  moralists  in  all  ages  had  said  it  was  wrong  not 
ch<mgtd  ^  work ;  and  in  the  organised  structure  of  mediaeval  society 
^^^"  there  was  little  difficulty  in  saying  what  each  man  ought  to 
work  at,  or  how  long  he  should  work.  He  might  serve  the 
king  in  war,  or  till  the  soil,  or  follow  his  trade  and  make  goods 
to  sell ;  but  in  a  time  of  transition,  when  there  were  so  many 
who  could  get  no  work  to  do,  there  seemed  to  be  no  particular 
use  in  reproving  them  for  being  idle.  Lupset  and  Dudley  are 
both  inclined  to  take  that  line,  but  what  was  really  needed 
was  some  positive  teaching  as  to  the  duty  of  employers.  They 
were  turning  men  off  from  the  opportunity  of  working, 
and  were  thus  increasing  idleness,  but  there  was  great  diffi- 
U  it  a  duty  culty  in  deciding  what  their  duty  really  was.  It  is  not  a  duty 
%oymtntf  to  find  a  man  in  work,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  a  duty  to  pay 
him  for  the  work  he  does ;  the  obligation  is  entirely  different. 
It  may  be  an  act  of  charity  to  make  employment  for  those 
who  are  out  of  work,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  employer  to  carry  on  his  business  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  provide  the  greatest  opportunities  of  emplojrment. 
This  has  been  seriously  urged  S  and  it  is  a  common  feeling  on 
the  part  of  those  who  destroy  property  in  the  vain  hope  of 
thereby  making  work.  But  there  is  no  need  to  demonstrate 
how  unsound  the  position  is ;  all  the  great  improvements  in 
the  power  of  satisfying  human  wants  have  come  about  by 
introducing  natural  forces  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  the 
drudgery  done  by  human  muscles — but  at  the  same  time  each 
step  in  advance  has  necessarily  restricted  the  opportunities  of 
employment,  for  a  time  at  all  events.    Preachers  could  not 

^  Defoe,  Plan  ofEnglith  Commerce^  58. 
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say  positively,  it  is  a  duty  to  conduc 
way  as  to  give  employment,  but  th€ 
sentiment  that  it  was  wicked  not  to  c 
Id  similar  fashion  all  Christian  r 
that  it  was  wrong  to  be  greedy  of  g; 
as  a  man  who  was  peculiarly  liable 
held  to  pursue  a  dangerous  calling 
great  deal  of  acute  casuistry  expend 
tinguish  what  kinds  of  transaction; 
were  to  be  deprecated  ;  to  ask  for  a 
business,  while  bargaining  to  be  &< 
always  been  denounced  as  wrong;  and 
cumstaocea  of  Tudor  times  it  was  vei 
why  it  was  wrong.  To  lend  a  mt 
bargain  for  a  definite,  instead  of  t 
his  gains  was  not  extortionate,  and  it  ■ 

aihv  otiniiU   it.  nnf  lui  AnnaJ       VJhai    h^ 
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of  the  state  came  to  be  the  criterion  of  what  was  allowable. 
In  this  way  enclosures  were  deprecated,  and  on  this  ground 
the  state  did  much  to  control  the  direction  in  which  capital 
was  employed ;  but  Christian  moralists  were  no  longer  able 
to  give  positive  teaching  as  to  what  was  right  or  wrong, 
they  were  contented  to  appeal  to  sentiments  which  practical 
men  regarded  as  merely  £Emciful.  The  outcry  against  the 
un-Christian  character  of  social  life  in  the  present  day  is  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  movement  which  has  been  going 
on  steadily  since  the  fifteenth  century.  Since  the  power  of 
capital  has  come  into  being,  society  has  been  reconstituted 
on  a  basis  in  which  the  old  moral  distinctions  do  not  apply ; 
the  sentiment  has  remained,  but  merely  as  a  sentiment,  and 
no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  what  is  right 
and  what  is,  not  criminal  but  still,  wrong,  so  as  to  give  clear 
and  definite  guidance  in  ordinary  business  affidrs. 

159.  The  good  intentions  and  the  real  weakness  of  the 
economic  writers  of  the  time  are  admirably  exemplified  in  a 
paper  which  possesses  a  special  interest  as  it  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  King  Edward  VI.*  In  presence  of  the  social 
disorganisation  of  the  time,  there  was  a  wide-spread  feeling 
that  it  would  be  well  if  everyone  would  do  his  duty  in  his 
own  station  of  life.  Fitzherbert*,  following  the  Game  and 
Play  of  Chesse  which  is  familiar  to  lovers  of  Caxton,  insists 
on  the  differences  of  degree'  among  men,  and  the  importance 
of  fulfilling  the  "authorities,  works  and  occupations"  for  which 
they  were  respectively  responsible.  The  idea  runs  through 
the  whole  of  King  Edward's  tract.  He  is  nervously  anxious 
that  society  should  be  well  organised  with  each  man  in  his 
own  appropriate  place,  and  he  dreads  any  increase  of  in- 
dividual wealth  which  should  disarrange  the  social  £Ekbric. 
The  gentleman  who  took  to  sheep  fsLrming,  the  merchant 
who  became  a  landed  man,  the  farmer  who  tgok  several 
&rms  at  once,  or  who  became  a  pedlar  merchant,  the  artificer 
who  for  his  more  pastime  would  live  in  the  country  were  all 
pushing,    prosperous    men,   but    they   were    all    obnoxious 


^  Discourse  about  the  R^ormation  of  many  abuses.  Temporal  Regimen.  Brnnetf 
Reformation,  v.  97. 

>  Husbandry,  Prologae.  >  Shakspere,  Troilus  and  Cress,  z.  iii.  83. 
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according:  to  Edward's  idea  of  a  well-ordered  commonwealth.  A.D.  1485 
No  one  should   have   more   "  than  the   proportion  of  the  ^j^^ 
country  would  bear*';  and  therefore  he  approved  of  laws  {orpr(^rtion 
preventing  any  one  man  from   having  too  many  sheep,  or  country. 
more  than  two  farms  or  more  than  one  trade  to  live  by. 

There  is  indeed  a  constant  and  ever  recurring  difficulty 
between  maintaining  a  systematic  organisation  on  the  one 
hand  and  leaving  scope  for  expansion  and  growth  on  the  other\ 
Regulation  and  organisation  are  good,  but  they  become  an 
evil  if  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  activity  and  vigour  in  order 
to  maintain  them;  and  this  was  what  Edward  was  quite 
prepared  to  do,  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  body  politic, 
and  to  ensure  that  no  one  part  of  the  body  should  *'  eat  up 
another  through  greediness."  But  in  attempting  to  repress  Bq^euion, 
the  evils  of  the  time  he  had  no  clear  principle  to  guide  him, 
but  the  rough  guess  that  it  was  "hurtful  to  enrich  im- 
moderately any  one  part.  I  think,"  he  writes,  "  this  country 
can  bear  no  merchant  to  have  more  land  than  £100;  no 
husbandman  nor  farmer  worth  above  £100  or  £200;  no 
artificer  above  100  marc;  no  labourer  much  more  than  he 
spendeth.  I  speak  now  generally,  and  in  such  cased  may 
fail  in  one  particular ;  but  this  is  sure :  This  conmionwealth 
may  not  bear  one  man  to  have  more  than  two  feirms,  than 
one  benefice,  than  2000  sheep,  and  one  kind  of  art  to  live  by. 
Wherefore  as  in  the  body,  no  part  hath  too  much  nor  too  little, 
so  in  a  commonwealth  ought  every  part  to  have  ad  victum  et 
non  ad  saturitatem."  But  the  whole  of  his  argument  suflfers 
because  there  is  no  clear  principle  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made ;  the  proportion  of  the  commonwealth  gave  no  certain 
guidance.  He  entirely  £ekiled  to  see  that  the  very  energies 
which  he  was  repressing  were  working  indirectly  for  the 
enriching  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  so  that  in  time  to 
come  each  of  the  various  classes  would  be  the  gainers ;  the 
proportion  of  the  country  was  so  altered  that  it  was  able  to 

1  As  a  modeom  analogy  we  may  notice  how  with  the  growth  of  Trades  Union 
organisation  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  restrict  each  individnal  to  specific 
departments  of  work  and  in  some  cases  to  a  limited  amount  of  work,  according  as 
the  'proportion'  of  the  trade  'wonld  bear.'  These  restrictiye  regolations  have 
called  forth  mach  criticism  on  the  gromid  that  they  were  unfair  to  energetic 
indiyidnals  and  interfered  Urith  the  expansion  of  English  trade. 

32—2* 
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AJ>.  1485   bear  the  rise  of  a  moneyed  claas,  and  middle  claas,  and  the 
fltniggles  of  a  vast  working  class,  to  help  themselves^ 


TUEUza-  When  the  economic  system  of  the  oonntry  was  really 
^^a^  organised  on  a  national  basis  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  there 
was  comparatively  little  of  the  repression  which  Edward 
recommended;  and  the  repression  was  exercised  in  connexion 
with  a  political,  not  an  economic,  principle.  The  idea  of 
national  power  was  treated  seriously,  private  interest  was 
looked  on  with  dis&vour,  but  it  was  only  repressed  when  it 
conflicted  with  the  strength  of  the  realm ;  for  the  rest  its 
activity  and  force  were  recognised  and  directed  The  true 
solution  of  the  conflict  between  public  and  private  interest  is 
not  perhaps  to  be  stated  in  general  terms  :  it  must  possibly 
be  discovered  anew  by  each  age  for  itself ;  but  we  may  at 
least  feel  that  if  the  legislation  of  Elizabeth  had  been  drafbed 
in  the  spirit  which  inspires  Edward's  little  essay,  it  could  not 
have  stood  so  firmly  or  so  long  as  it  did  Rules  were 
laid  down  for  every  department  of  life — for  industry  and 
agriculture  and  commerce — and  a  very  elaborate  code  was 
passed  for  employers  and  employed  and  unemployed.  Yet 
so  much  scope  was  given  for  enterprise  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  that  the  great  force  of  private  interest,  which  the 
Tudor  moralists  feared,  was  guided  and  regulated,  not  re- 
pressed; its  best  energy  was  directed  into  channels  which 
served  to  promote  the  riches  of  individuals,  and  did  not  at 
any  rate  injure  the  power  of  England 
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Et  ibidem  tunc  provisum  est  ut  msLgister  carpentaritw  et 
jnagister  msMenus^  et  mskgister  tegulator'  capiat  inde  ij  d  et  conre- 
diuwi*  vel  sine  conredio  iiij  d  pro  omnibus.  Minores  yero  iij  ob. 
cum  conredio,  vgl  sine  conredio  iij  d.  Coopertores*  vero  ut  de 
iunco  vel  arundine  capiat  magM^  iij  ob.  cum  conredio  vel  iij  d 
sine  conredio,  minores  au^em  i  d  et  conredmm  vel  ii  d  pro  omnibus, 
et  ita  servettitr  nsque  pascha. 

The  same  mss.  contains  (fol.  85  b)  an  Assize  of  Bread  which 
is  much  more  elaborately  worked  out;  it  is  of  the  time  of 
Henry  IL,  and  differs  in  several  important  respects  from  that 
in  the  Statute  Book.  The  range  of  prices  for  wheat  is  different, 
as  this  runs  from  eighteenpence  to  six  shillings  a  quarter,  while 
the  Statute  Book  gives  larger  variations,  from  two  to  twenty 
shillings.  The  order  is  different,  as  this  runs  from  a  high  price 
and  smaU  weight  to  a  low  price  and  large  weight,  while  the 
Statute  Book  begins  with  cheap  com  and  a  large  loaf  and  runs  to 
dearer  com  and  smaller  weights.  The  two  lists  agree  in  the  size 
of  the  loaf  when  com  was  sold  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  it 
was  to  weigh  30  shillings,  each  presumably  of  twelve  pence,  and 
the  pennies  of  twenty  to  the  ounce ;  but  in  the  earlier  assize  the 
loaf  was  smaller  than  in  the  later  one,  both  when  com  was  as 
dear  as  six  shillings  cuid  when  com  was  as  cheap  as  two  shillings 
the  quarter^.  The  allowance  for  the  baker's  servants  is  larger 
in  the  later  assize,  as  the  baker  was  to  have  three  halfpence  for 
three  servants  instead  of  four,  and  a  halfpenny  instead  of  a 
farthing  for  the  two  lads. 

Hec  est  assisa  de  pane  faciendo  et  vendendo  que  probata  est 
per  pistores  domini  regis  Henrici  secuTidi,  ita  qitod  pistor  potcrit 
sic  vendere  ut  subscrtptum  est  et  in  qtcolibet  quartinario  frumenti 
lucrari  tres  d.  et  brennum  exceptis  duobi»  panibt^  ad  foma- 
gium'.  Et  qteatuor  servientibt^  tres  obolos  et  duobte^  garcioni- 
bus  qiiodrantem.  In  sale  ob.  in  gesto'  ob.  in  bosco  tres  d.,  in 
candela  quadrante/»»  in  buneter''  ob. 

Quando  quartaerium  frumenti  se  vendit  pro  sex  sol. ;  tunc 
debet  panis  esse  bonus  et  albus  et  ponderare  sexdecim  soL  de  xx^ 
lorres*;  et  panis  de  toto  blado*^  debet  esse  bontM  ita  quod  nichil 
inde  subtrahatur  et  debet  ponderare  viginti  quatuor  sol.  de  xx 
lorree.     Quando  quartertum  frumenti   se   vendit  pro    quinque 

1  The  maker  of  the  wattled  sides  of  a  house. 

*  The  tiler.  *  Allowance  of  food,  rations.  ^  The  thatcher. 

'  According  to  the  assize  in  Arnold's  Chronicle,  which  is  probably  of  the 
fifteenth  centnry,  the  prices  of  wheat  given  range  from  S«.  to  209.  the  quarter. 
The  weights  are  given  in  omices  and  pennies ;  if  the  onnce  was  20(f .,  the  farthing 
loaf  was  to  weigh  296  pence  when  com  was  is.,  as  against  860  in  the  time  of 
Henry  m. ;  this  looks  as  if  the  debasing  of  the  currency  was  really  fdt,  but  it  is 
too  doubtful  to  be  the  basis  of  any  inference. 

0  The  payment  to  the  baker  himself. 

T  Yeast  6  A  bolting  doth. 

'  Twenty  pence  to  the  ounce;  see  the  patent  of  2  B.  n.  quoted  as  a  note  in 
Becord  Edition  of  Statutes,  i.  200. 

^  Whole  meal  bread. 
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B.     MANORIAL  RECORDS. 


L    EXTENTS. 

Thb  three  following  entries  are  taken  from  the  extents  of 
Manors  at  different  dates.  The  iirst  is  a  remarkably  detailed 
survey  of  the  Manor  of  Borley  in  Essex ;  it  was  taken  in  the 
first  year  of  Edward  II.  and  it  shows  the  obligations  and  position 
of  the  villans  before  the  services  were  commuted  for  money. 
At  the  time  when  this  extent  was  taken  the  manor  of  Borley 
belonged  to  the  King.  Edward  I.  had  procured  it,  along  with 
other  lands  and  castles,  for  a  sum  of  20,000  marcs ;  it  continued 
to  be  vested  in  the  Grown  till  1346,  when  King  Edward  III. 
granted  it  to  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  in  exchange  for  all  the 
rights  of  the  convent  in  the  port  of  Sandwich  and  Isle  of 
Sheppey  (Morant,  Essex,  ii.  318).  The  extent  Lb  now  transcribed 
from  a  book  in  the  British  Museum  which  belonged  to  Christ- 
church  (Add.  mss.  6159),  into  which  it  was  probably  copied  at  the 
time  when  the  monastery  came  into  possession  of  this  manor. 

Three  illustrations  are  appended  of  the  nature  of  the  change 
which  occurred  when  lands  were  let  at  a  rent^  and  the  services 
were  commuted  for  money.  The  information  about  Banington 
is  extracted  from  an  extent  which  occurs  in  a  book  of  deeds 
relating  to  property  there,  written  in  a  fifteenth  century  hand, 
and  now  in  the  muniment  room  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
It  shows  that  before  the  third  year  of  King  Edward  III.  the 
services  of  the  villans  were  all  valued,  so  that  they  might  be 
actually  rendered  or  else  paid  in  money;  they  were  then  com- 
muted for  regular  rents. 

The  extract  from  the  Winslow  Court  Rolls  is  from  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  Edward  III.,  that  is  before  the  Black  Death,  and  is 
interesting  as  showing  that  the  Abbey  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  collective  responsibility  of  the  tenants  for  the  money  fiay- 
ments,  just  as  they  had  been  collectively  responsible  for  services. 
The  other  cases  occurred  after  the  Black  Death.  There  are  two 
extents  of  the  manor  of  Rustington,  Sussex,  in  a  fifteenth 
century  hand  in  a  ms.  (0.  i.  25)  in  the  Trinity  College  Library  at 
Cambridge  :  one  of  these  was  made  in  the  third  year  of  Edward 
III.,  and  the  other  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  IV.  They 
illustrate  very  clearly  the  change  which  was  going  on  at  this 
time.  From  another  document  in  the  same  book  it  appears  that 
a  considerable  alteration  occurred  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
Edward  III.,  and  there  were  farther  changes  in  the  twenty-first 
of  Richard  II.,  as  we  learn  from  the  body  of  the  later  extent. 
One  or  other  of  these  is  probably  the  event  which  is  referred  to 
by  a  clerical  error  in  the  extract  as  occurring  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Edward  III. 
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1.      EXTENTA   MaNER//  DE   BoRLE. 

C  Extenta  Manerii   de   Borlee   facta  ibidem   die   mercurii 
proxima  post    iestum  fumcti  MaiUhai    A-postoli    Anno    domtni 
Moocviii  regao  B^egia  'Edwardi  filn  "Regis  "Edwardi  primo,  coram 
Johannem  le  Doo  SeneschoZfo  p«r  manti«  WilliaZmi  de  ffolesham 
clerici  p«r  sacramen^iAin  Philtp^i  le    Reve   de   Borlee,    Henrtci 
Lambertt,   Dionisii   Rauf,    Ricaro^i   atte   Mere,    Waltert  Johan 
et  Roberti  Emald  tenentes  domzni  in  predict  villa  de  Borlegh, 
Qui  omnes  juro^t  dicuTit  qtiod  est  ibidem  unum  mesuagium  bene  C  Mesua- 
et  rationabilttor  edificatum  et  sufficit  pro  exitibte^  manerii  et  ^'"'** 
continet  in  se  infra  situm  manerit  qtiatuor  acras  per  estimationem. 
Et  valet  herbagium  inde  per  annum  per  estimationem  ij  s.    Q  Et 
curtilagium  inde  valet  per  annum  xij  d.  aliquaTuio  plus  et  ali-  c  Cnrtila- 
quane^  jxnuua  secundum.  qi«od  appreciatt^r.     Et  gardinum  inde  £**2l«fl- 
valet  per  annum  ut  in  pomis  et  uvis  vinearum  cum  acciderint  v  s.  q^^, 
et  aliquoiuib  plus.  Q  Summa  viij  s. 

Q  Et  sciendum  qttod  domirms  est  verus  patronti^  ecc2e«ie  de  C  A4j°*, 
Borlee,  et  valet  dtcto  ecclesia  ut  in  Bladi^  oblatt«  subventionibte«  Saiiw, 
et  aliis  minutis  decimis  per  annum  &ecimdum  t&xatianem  x  li&roe. 


Q   Et  ibidem  unum  molendinum  aquaticum  in   manerto,  et  Molendi- 

nam  cmr 
piscario. 


valet  per  annum  ad  dimittendum  ad  firmam  Ix  s.     Et  piscartwm  ""'^  ^ 


in  stagno^  valet  per  annuT^i  per  estimationem  cum  avalatione 
Anguillarum  de  gurgitibt^  xij  d.  C  ^umma  Ixi  s. 

Q  Est  ibidem  unus  boscus  vocatus  le  Hoo  et  continet  in  se  C  BoectM. 
X  acroe,  et  valet  herbagtum  inde  per  annum  v  &  £t  suboscus 
inde  valet  per  annum,  et  hoc  sine  wasto,  vs.  Et  pannagii^m* 
inde  valet  per  annum  xii  d.  Et  ibidem  quidam  alius  boscus 
vocatus  Chalvecroft'  et  continet  in  se  v  acrae  cum  fossatt^.  Et 
valet  herbagium  inde  per  annum  ij  s.  vi  d.  Et  suboscus  inde 
valet  per  annum  iij  s.     Et  pannfibg^f^m  valet  inde  per  annum  vi  s. 

Q  St^mma  valort^  xvij  s. 

4[    Sunt  ibidem  de  terra   arabili   in   dominico    in   diversis  C  Terre  in 
campis  ccc  acre  terre  per  minus  centum.     Et  valet  per  annum  ^^^*^^^^' 
ad  dimittendi^m,  xv  li.  prectum  acre  xij  d. 

Q  Summa  acrart^m  ccc. 

Q  Bumma  valorts  xv  li. 

Q  Et  scieTu^t^m  qi«od  pertica  terre  in  isto  manerto  continet 
xvi  pedes  et  dimidium  ad  terram  mensurandom.  Et  quelibet 
acra  potest  congrue  seminari  de  ii  huesellis  et  dimidio  frumenti, 
de  duobtM  htiesellia  et  dimui^io  silt^tms,  de  ii  hussellis  et  dimidio 
pisorum,  de  iij  huasellis  avene,  et  hoc  annulattm  et  de  iiij°' 
huasellis  ordei  per  mensuram  rasam*.     Et  queli^^  caruca  debet 

^  Weir  or  milMam. 

>  Payment  for  permission  to  feed  swine  in  the  lord's  wood. 

*  Cknn  was  either  heaped  in  the  hnshel,  or  straked  so  as  to  fill  the  measure 
and  no  more;  this  latter  was  mensura  ra$a.  When  the  hnshel  was  heaped 
Icumulata)  an  allowance  was  made  pro  cumtUo  in  lieeping  the  reckoning;  see 
mIow,  p.  626. 
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jungi  de  iiij^  bobt^  et  iiij^  affrt&     Et  caruca  potest  commurdter 
arrare  per  diem  unam  acram  terr^  et  aliquancib  plu& 

C  Pratum  Q  Sunt  ibidem  de  prato  falcabili  in  diversis  locis  zxix  acre  et 
falcabile.     [  roda.    Et  valent  per  annum  vij  li.  vi  s.  et  iij  d.  precium  acre  v  s. 

Q  Bumma  acrarum  xxix  acre,  i  roda. 
Q  Bumma  dena/riarum  vij  IL  vi  s.  iij  d. 

C  Pastnra        €E  Sunt  ibidem  de  pastura  separabili  xxviij  acre  et  valent  per 
Be!^<ur9i«ihs.  annum  xlii  s.  precium  acre  xviij  d.  de  quibtM  xvi  acre  assignon^ur 
vaccie  pro  daeria.     Et  xii  bobus  et  stotti^. 

C  Summa  xlii  s. 

C  Pastnra  Q  Sciendt^m  quod  domtnus  potest  habere  in  communa  pasture 
coOTTOttnis.  f^gic'j  (Jq  Borlee  cwm  esiamento  ffriscorwm  et  dominicon^m  domtni 

tempore  aperto'  C  bidentes  per  maius  centum*. 

Et  valet  pastura  cujuslibet  capitis  per  annum  ij  d.  et  non  plus 

propter  resumptionem  cibi  Berkar^.  Q  Si^mma  xx  s. 

C  ffines  et  C  Est  ibidem  quedam  curia  de  libere  tenentibzte  domtni  et 
perc^msite  custumartie  de  iii  septimonte  in  iij  septimonoe.  Et  valent  fines 
j^^  et  perquisi^  inde  per  annum  cum  visu  f  ranci  plegtt  xx  s. 

Q  Si^mma  patet. 

C  Libere  Q  Willte^mus  filitt^   IR&diUphi  Miles  tenet  de  domtTio  xviij 

tenentee.     acra«  redden<fo  inde  per  annum  ad  pascha  xviij  d.   ad  fes^m 
Soncd  Michoe^is  xviij  d. 

C  Henrieu0  de  Latheleje  tenet  de  domtno  1  acra«  terre 
redderiG^  inde  per  annum  ad  Pascha  xxi  d.  et  ad  festum  Sancd 
Michae^is  xxi  d.     Et  debet  sectam  curte. 

C  Joha?2rnes  de  Lystone  tenet  de  damino  in  Borlee  xl  acra« 
terre  et  iiij  acra«  prati  reddened  inde  per  annum  ad  iestum  Sancd 
MichoeZis  vj  d.  pro  omnibiw  serviette. 

fl  WillieZmt£S  Joye  tenet  de '  domino  unum  mesuagtt^m  et  xx 
acrae  terre  et  ii  acrae  prati  et  dimto^tam  acrom  pasture,  reddetuio 
inde  per  annum  ad  festum  Sancti  MichaeZis  xij  d.  Et  debet 
sectam  curte. 

Q  Hugo  atte  ffen  tenet  de  domtno  vi  acroe  terre  et  dimuftam 
acram  prati  et  i  rodam  pasture,  reddeneZo  inde  per  annum  ad 
predtctos  duos  terminos  ij  sol.  ix  d.     Et  debet  sectam  curte. 

Q  Reginaldus  CrumTTielond  tenet  de  domtno  xii  acrae  terre 
reddeTuZo  inde  per  annum  x  s.  et  debet  sectam  curie. 

^[  WillteZmtts  le  Yacther'  tenet  de  domino  in  dominico  et 
servitio  ij  acrae  terre  et  dimidiam  acram  prati,  reddencZo  inde 
per  anni^m  ad  Pascha  et  ad  festum  saTtcd  MichaeZie  per  equales 
portiones  vij  d.     Et  debet  sectam  curie. 

Q  Tenentes  terras  Simonis  Aunsel  videlicet. 

1  When  the  temporary  fencing  was  removed  and  all  the  fields  lay  open. 
>  He  might  pasture  100  sheep,  by  the  greater  hondred,  i.e.  120. 
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Q  Johannes  Aunsel  tenet  unum  cotagium  et  unam  rodam  Mofaneni. 
terre.  C  Hogerus  atte  Remete  iiij*^''  blctos  et  iii  rodas  terre, 
"RieardxiB  Gakoun  ij  acras  terre.  C  Willielrmta  Oslock'  i  acrom 
terre.  Q  Augustt^  le  Clerk'  ij  acros  et  dimidtom  terra.  Q 
WsAterus  Morel  iij  acro^  terra.  C  Diomsius  RauftM  i  rodam 
prati.  Et  reddun^  inde  per  annt^Tn  videlicet  ad  Pascha  ix  d., 
et  ad  ieatum  Sanest  "Michaelui  ix  d.  Et  ad  ipnrificatiionem  de 
XJnthiel  ij  s.  ij  d.  ob.  q.  Et  ad  Natale  domim  unam  galltTiam 
precti  i  d.  ob.  Et  invenient  ii  homines  metentes  ad  unum 
Bedrepe'  in  autumpno  pro  voluntate  domtni  ad  cibum  domini  ut 
patet  infertiM.  Precit^m  cujuslibet  operis  ij  d.  Et  facient  sectom 
cuvie, 

C  Willitf^mt^s  Oslock  tenet  de  domino  i  mesuagiuan  et  xx 
acra«  terre  et  i  rodam  prati,  Reddened  inde  par  annum  ad  pra- 
dictos  ij  tarminos  iiij  s.  Et  de  XJnthield  ad  purefico^umam  Beato 
Marie  ij  s.  ij  d.  ob.  q^  Et  ad  Nato/a  domtni  i  gaUtTiam  pracii 
i  d.  ob.  Et  metet  in  autumpno  ad  unt^m  Bedrepe  par  duos 
homines  ad  cibt^m  domtni  ut  supra.  Et  debet  marchet.  Et 
factt  sectam  curia. 

Q  St^mma   reddt^t^  assise  de   tar^nino   Sancd   Michoa^ts 
libera  tenenttum  ix  s.  viii  d. 

Q  Item  y  s. 

f[  St^mma  tarmini  puriftco^tonta  de  Unthield  par  annum 
iiij  s.  V  d.  ob. 

f[  St^mma  reddi^tu  termini  pasche  viij  s.  ij  d. 

Q  Itam  Y  s. 

Q  Stemma  Gallinorum  de  ta9*mino  Natalia  domtni  iij  d. 

fl  Walterus  Johan  tenet  de  domtno  in  villenagto  unum  Cnstom- 
mesuagtt6m  et  x  acroa  tarre  Reddendo  inde  par  annum  ad  festt^m  ^*- 
Purt/tca^tonia  Beate  Maria  de  Hunthield  iiij  s.  v  d.  ob.  Et  ad 
Pascha  xx  d.  ob.  Et  ad  festt^m  Sancd  Michoa/is  xxi  d.  ob.  Et  ad 
faa^um  Nato/ta  domtni  i  galltnom  et  ^midiam  practt  galltna  i  d. 
ob.  Et  a  festo  Sancd  Michaelis  naque  ad  faa^t^m  Sancd  Petri  ad 
Yincula  qt^alibet  septimana  tria  opara  par  unum  homiTiem  sine 
cibo  domtni  predum  oparis  ob.  Excaptis  iiibus  septimanta,  Yidelicet 
septimaTia  Nato/ia  Domini,  Pascha,  et  septimaTia  Pentecostaa  in 
quibtM  non  oparabunt,  niai  indigeat  de  necaaaitate  pro  blado  in 
autumpno  ligando,  et  fenis'  levandia.  Et  arabit  cum  caruca  sua, 
sive  iungat  sive  non  iiii*^'  acroa  terra  domini  sine  cibo  domini 
pracium  cuius/t6a^  acra  vd.  q",  unde  ii  acroa  tampore  seisona  irumenti* 
et  ii  acroa  ad  avenom.  Et  cariabt^  fima*  do^nini  in  manario  cum 
equo  et  caratta  sua  ad  cibum  domini,  vidaZiaa^  quolibet  die  i  panam 
et  dxmidiam  siliginis  unde  de  qt^irterio  debent  fieri  xl  panes.  Et 
sarclare  bladt^n'  domini  quomdiu  f  uerint  sarclandt^m  et  alloca6t/t^r 

1  Men  holding  in  villanage  but  paying  money  rent,  with  light  aervioes. 
Vinogradoff,  Kng,  Hist.  Rev.  i.  784.    Uonnd,  Ibid.  n.  108. 

*  Reaping  done  at  the  lord's  bidding.  >  Hay. 

*  Time  for  sowing  wheat  (autumn).  ^  Manure.  ^  To  weed  the  com. 


in  op«nbu«  sois.  Et  debet  t&leare'  prata  domtni  yitUlicet  i 
acram  et  t«rtiam  partem  imtiM  acre  per  mensunun  ydontAtn.  Et 
atlooo^tfur  in  op^bus  snis,  videliett  pro  qaaiibet  acra  iij  op«ra. 

([  Et  Bciendum  qttod  qtionciocunque  ip«e  simul  cum  aliis 
custumanu  ville  f&lc&Terint  pratum  de  Bainholm,  boiebunt 
ex  conauetuifijM  iii  bossed*  trvmenti  ad  panem  et  imuni  Hur- 
tardum'  precii  xviij  d.,  et  i  lagenom  butyri  et  anum  oaaeum  ex 
daeria  dorHini  pott  meliorem,  et  sal  et  farinam  avene  pro  patagto 
sue  et  totufx  lac  matutinale  de  omnibus  vaccw  tottiw  Saerie  ad 
ipsum  tempuB.  £t  Bporget,  levabit  et  cumulabit  prwUctam  acram 
et  dimvtiiom  feni  et  cariabit  ad  monerium  et  allocabitur  in  operibua 
snia.  Et  hoMbit  pro  qyiotibet  opere  falcationia  tantum  de  herbagio 
viridi  cun»  falcanerit,  qitaotam  potent  levare  super  punctum  falcis 
sue.  Et  cum  cariaverit  dtcfum  fenum  habebit  in  fine  dvcti  cari- 
agii  de  feno  plenum  corpus  carefte  sue.  Et  nietet  in  aututnpno 
a  festo  Sancfi  Petri  ad  Vincula  UBqu«  ad  festum  Soncfi  MichcM& 
per  totum  autumpnum  xziiij  opera  sine  ojho  domioi  prectum 
operiR  i  d.  Et  cariabit  bladum  domiai  et  tassabit  et  aiHoeabilur  in 
openbiw  suia.  Et  faabebit  quotienit  cariaverit  i  garbam  vooatom 
meneschef  *,  et  averabit  cum  equo  buo  xii  leucas  circa  maneriuni  ad 
pondus  duorum  huaeellorum  salis,  vel  iii  bussellctrum  irumenA, 
exUginu  et  piBorum  et  fabarum.  Et  de  avena  iiij  hue.  avene.  Et 
debet  quGrere  predictum  bladum  ad  granarium  doTnini  cum  pre- 
diclo  equo  et  sacco  propno.  Et  habebit  quotiens  averaverit  de 
avena  quantum  potest  ter  in  manu  sua  palmare  et  levare  poterit. 
Et  si  QOn  averaverit  nihil  dabit  set  allocabitur  pro  quoli^  (»tc) 
averu  i  opus  premufii  ob.  Et  dabit  auxilium  et  faciei  aectam 
curi«.  Et  dahil  merchetum  pro  filia  sua  inaritanda  ad  volun- 
tatem  domini. 

41  Idem  Walterus  tenet  i  toftum  qui  coutinet  ij  acros  terra. 
Et  faciet  a  festo  Trtoitatts  usque  ad  Qulam  Augusft'  qxiBilibet 
septtmaTia  ij  op«ra  precium  operts  ob.  Et  pro  dimufio  tofto  qua- 
libet  septimana  per  idem  tempuB  i  opus  preeium  ut  Eu^a.  Et  a 
Oula  Augustt  usque  feefum  Sancti  Michaelis  qualiiet  septinutna 
i  opua  et  dimidium  sine  cibo  domtni  precium  operis  i  d.  Et 
ba6ebit  j  garbam  vocatam  Tofschef*  quantum  poterit  ligare  in 
quodam  ligamin«  metato  et  non  abradicato',  nequ«  cum  radicibtM 
ne  t«rra  extracto. 

([  Ricarefus  atte  Mere  tenet  de  Somt'no  in  villenagio  xx 
ocros  terre  reddencib  inde  per  annum  de  TJnthield  ad  festum 
puri^^altonig  iiij  a.  v  d.  ob.  et  ad  pascha  xvi  d.  Et  ad  fesfum 
Soncti  Michoe/ts  xvij  d.,  et  ad  Natale  domini  i  galliiwrn  precti 
ut  supra.  Et  operabit  a  fesfo  Sancti  Micha«^is  usque  ad  festutra 
Sancti  Petri  ad  vincula  qaeAibet  septimona  ut  Wsit«rus  Johan. 

1  To  mow.  ■  A  ram. 

■  Mod'b  Bhe&f,  which  two  reapers  received  while  at  work,  Sorope,  Oatilt 
Catidie,  60.  *  Angnat  1.     Lunnua  Da;. 

>  Poeaiblj  tbe  sheaf  rectUTSd  b;  the  holder  of  a  toft  vho  worked  in  harveet : 
Bpelnum  givee  la/man.  the  owner  of  a  toft. 

'  Btublde  wai  much  Talned,  and  in  reaping  a  great  deal  of  straw  was  left. 
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£t  arrabit,  cariabit  iimum,  a 
sparget,  cumttlabt^  et  ad  Mane 
averabit  et  faciet  omma  alia 
Johan.     Et  dabit  Aixxilimn  et  i 

C  Idem   'Bicardus  tenet 
Trinito^M  naque  ad  Gulam  An 
Tprecium  nt  suprct,     Et  a  iesto 
iliohaelis  quaXibet  septimana  i  * 

C  Robertus  Emald  tenet  < 
terre  reddendo  mde  et  facie^o 
omniYms  eicut  dictus  'Ricardns 
merchet  et  faciet  sectam  curt6. 
f&dt  in  omTiibt^^  et  singu^  sict^ 

Q  Matilda  Davy  tenet  de  d 
redden^  inde  et  faci^ndo  in  on 
Mere.     Et  etiam  pro  tofto  suo 
auxilia  et  i&Giet  marchet  et  seot( 

C  Vliilippus  le  Reve  tenet 
terr«  reddens  inde  "per  annt^m  £ 
Unthield  ij  s.  ii  d.  ob.  q.     Et  a 
&anoti  Michaelia  viij  d.     Et  ad 
i  d.     Et  sTvahitj  caria6tt  fimos, 
sporget,  oumulabit.     Et  iskciet  c 
terra  predict  Bicardi  atte  Me; 
sectam  curie. 

C  Idem  ThilippuA  tenet  uni: 
servicia  ut  predictua  Ricoreft^s  at 

Q  DionisttM  Rolft«e  tenet  di 
terre  redden^  inde  et  faciend 
serviette  ut  predtcttts  IRicardua 
quad  tenet  faciet  in  omnibt^e  s 
DiontettM  tenet  unam  acram  tern 
ad  festum  pasche  et  sancti  Micha 

C  Petrtte  ad  crucem  tenet  d 
terre.  Reddened  inde  et  faciendo 
et  servicia  ut  predtcttcs  iphilippt 
quod  tenet  factt  in  omnibt^  sicut 
curie. 

C  ^idmtmd  Kel  tenet  de  don 
reddened  inde  per  annum  et  facte? 
philippiLa.  C.  Idem  Edmund  tei 
omntbue  omnta  servicia  medietater. 

^[  Wualterws  de  Lynton'  ter 
acroe  terre  Reddendo  inde  et  faci 
tudines  ut  predtctus  ThilippuB  le  I 

C.  Idem  Wualterus  tenet  de 
factt  in  omnibus  sict^  predictt^  Ec 
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Q  Aschelot  le  Yonge  tenet  de  datnino  in  villenA^  x  acras 
terre  et  dimiditMn  toftum  et  facit  in  onmibu»  ut  predtc^tis  Wal- 
teruB  de  Lynton'. 

Q  Henricus  Lamberd  tenet  de  domino  x  acrcw  terr^  et 
dimicUufn  toftum*  £t  facit  in  omnibtM  et  singulis  sicnt  Wal- 
terns  de  Lynton'.  Et  insnper  ^ro  quadam  strata  vocata  Rap- 
strete  ij  d.  per  annunk 

Q  JohanTtes  Rolf  tenet  de  domino  x  acnw  terr«  et  dimidittm 
toitwm.  Et  fact^  in  omnibtM  servictw  sicut  diciua  Walt^rus.  Et 
pro  qiiadam  Rapstrete  ii  d.  per  annum. 

Q  Johanna  Gille,  Willielmus  Gille  et  PetrtM  Gille  tenent  x 
acrcw  et  ^midvum  toftuvn,  et  factun^  in  omnibus  serviette  sicut 
dictus  Walterus  de  Lynton'. 

41  Agne8  Selone  tenet  de  domtno  x  acra«  terre  et  dimidium 
tottum,  Et  faci^  in  omnibtM  serviciM  et  coBSuetttdinilma  sicut 
dictua  Walterus. 

Q  Thomas  de  Reculver  clericus  tenet  de  domtno  quomdam 
terram  vocatam  Stanegroundeslond  que  continet  x  acra«  terre 
et  dimidium  toftum.  Et  fact^  omnia  alia  sertdcia  et  consuetu- 
dines  in  omnihus  servictM  sicut  dictus  W&Uerua  de  Ljntona 

C  Willielmus  WarengtM  et  Matilda  WarengtM  tenent  de 
domtno  in  villeno^  v  acra«  terre.  Et  reddun^  inde  per  annttm 
ad  fe^^m  pur^a^tont«  beato  Marie  de  Unthield  xiij  d.  ob.  Ad 
pascha  iiij  d.  Ad  festum  sancti  Michae/is  iiij  d.  q.  Et  ad  Nat- 
ale  domini  j  galltTiam  precit  ut  supra.  Et  £act<  in  omnibus  aliis 
serviette  et  const4e^u^tnt6u«  medietotem  ut  terra  Thilippi  le  Reve. 

Q  Idem  Willte^u^  et  Matilda  tenent  unum  toftum  et  faotun^ 
in  omnibue  sicut  predtc/t«s  "Philippus. 

C  Idem  Willie^mug  tene^  ▼  acros  terre  per  se.  Et  fact^  in 
omnibus  serviette  et  consuetu^tnt6tM  medteto^em  ut  predtc^us 
phUippus.  Et  pro  quarta  parte  uniu«  tofti  quod  tenet,  £acit 
quartam  partem  sicut  et  alii  solvunt  pro  tanto  tenement. 

Q  Idem  Willte^tM  debet  pro  Warengerestrete  ij  d.  per  annum 
ad  terminos  prescrtptos. 

C  WillteZmue  Faber  tenet  de  domtno  vi  acroe  terre  pro 
ferramento  carucart^m  domtni  de  proprio  ferro  eiusdem  domtni 
fabricando.     Et  reddt^  de  Unthield  xiid.  ob.  q. 

C  Bionistue  State  tenet  de  domtno  in  villenagto  v  acrae  terre, 
et  quartam  partem  unius  tofti,  Reddene;^  et  faciendo  in  omnibus 
et  singulis  per  annum  sicut  dtc^tw  Willte^mt6S  Warengue  pro  v 
acrte  terre  et  quarta  parte  uniue  tofti  sui 

C  Nicho^us  Hervy  tenet  de  domtno  in  villenagto  v  acra«  et 
iiij^*^  partem  j  tofti,  reddened  et  faciendo  in  omnibus  per  annum 
sicut  dtcttte  W.  Warengt^e  pro  tanta  terra. 

Q  Willte^t^  Selone  tenet  de  domtno  in  villeno^  v  acroa 
terre  et  iiij^*^  partem  j  tofti.  Reddened  inde  et  faciendo  in  omni- 
\yu8  per  annum  sicut  dtc^us  W.  Warengu^  pro  tanta  terra. 
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C  I>e 

terviino 
Michaelis, 


C  Pnrif ft. 
cationia, 

C  Pasch- 
alis. 

C  NatoZft> 
domt'ni. 


Opera. 


Bumma  redditiM  assise  custumartt  de 
tertnino  Sancd  MichoeZts  p^ 
annum 

Bumma  redditus  de  Unthield  de 
termino  puniiccUionia 

Bumma  reddi^tM  de  termino  Pasch^. 


xviii  s.  xi  d.  ob.  q. 

Iv  8.  vii  d. 
xvii  s.  ii  d.  ob. 


ii  8.  xi  d.  q. 


XXV  8.  iv  d.  ob. 


Bumma  redditus  Gallmarum  dicto- 
rum  custumarionm  de  termino 
Nata^is  Domini 

Bumma  reddUus  assise  de  termino 
pasche.  tam  liberetenentium  quam 
custumariort^m 

BumTna  redditus  eorumdem  de  ter- 
mino sancd  Micho^^i^  per  annt^m 
xxviij  s.  vij  d.  Item  x  s.  ad 
predictos  terminoa 

Bumma  Custumorum  vocatorum  Un- 
thield ad  pnrificationem  heate 
M&rie  per  annum 

Bumma  T^ditua  Gallinorum  de  Na- 
tali  domtni 

Bumma  SMmma,Tum  predtc^arttm  cum 
Unthield  per  annum 

fl.  It€m  de  Reginald*  Crummelond'  x  s.  redditus  "per  annt^m 
inveniente...po«^  extentom  fac^am. 


Ix  8.  ob. 
m  8.  u  d.  q. 
cxvij  8.  iii  d. 


Q  Sunt  ibidem  de  operibiM  custumants  ut  patet  supmtctf  a 
iesto  aancd  Michoe^is  usqt^  ad  gulam  Anguati  per  xliiij  septtm«ma« 
mcccc  iiij"  et  v  opera  per  septtTTianam  iij  opera. 

fl.  Et  de  duobtM  cotagiartt«  per  idem  tempus  iiij"  viii  op^ra 
de  quoli^e^  eorum  per  septimanom  i  opus, 

Q  Et  de  xvj  toftmen  a  iesto  &ancte  TrinitcUis  usque  ad  gulam 
Angusti  per  x  aeptimanas  ccc  et  xx  opera  prectum  cuiusli6e£ 
operis  ob.  de  quibtw  retracta^iw  pro  iij  septimants  videlicet  'N&tali 
Pasche  et  Penteco^^e^  allocandi^.  Et  ettam  pro  ij  cotagiM  et 
pro  arrum  gabule...ad  seisoruis  diversas  allocom^M,  clii  opera. 
Et  remanent  mdccxlij  opera  preoium  operis  ob. 

Q  Bumma  iiij  Ii.  vj  s.  viij  d.  ob. 

C  Sunt  ibidem  de  exitu  predictorum  custumartort^m  xxij 
gabule  et  dimidia  quarum  quelibet  gabula  debet  arrare  sup«r 
terram  domini  ad  diversas  sesonas.  Et  valet  gabula  ad  commodum 
domini  ad  omnes  seisinas  x  d.  ob. 

C  Bumma  xix  s.  viij  d.  q. 

Q  Sunt  ibidem  de  operibus  ekutuxapncUHms  predtctorum  cus- 
tumorion^m  a  gula  August  usqtte  ad  festf^m  aancti  MichaeZis 
cccc  xxiiij  opera  preoium  operis  ij  d. 

Bumma  xlj  s.  ij  d. 
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C  Bumma  totiiM  valoi^  per  extentcMn  xliij  li.  xix  s.  ob.  q. 

Q  Item  de  'Reginald*  Crummelond'  x  &  per  annum  inveni-' 
ente  post  confeciAim  extente  u^  supra^  de  quibtM  rectractt^  vij  d. 
reddi^t^tf  debitt  Domiue  ffelicie  de  Sender  per  ejinum  pro  quodam 
prato  vocato  Baselyemede  apud  Radbrygge. 

^  Remaned  xliij  li.  xviij  s.  v  d.  ob.  q.  Q  Item,  x  s.  ut  supra. 

fl.  Et  sciendt^m  quod  dominns  prior  'Eoclesie  Christi  Can- 
tuariensis  habet  libertatem  suam  in  villa  de  Borlee.  Et  hahet 
Infangenethief  ^,  et  Utfangenethief  *  cum  manu  opere  c&pto  videlicet 
Hondhabbande',  BakberaDde\  Et  furce  judiciale*  eiusdem  liber- 
t&tis  stant  et  debent  stare  ad  Radbrigge.  Et  inde  ad  inquiren- 
dum de  pilloria  et  Trebuchet**.  Et  inquisitum  est  qt^od  debetwr 
stare  extra  portas  exteriores  versus  occidentem  iuxta  porcartt^m 
domtni. 

C  Et  memorandttm  quod  quocienscuTique  indigent  quod  iiij  ISottmdum, 
homines  et  proepoeitum  extiterint  coram  iusticiorite  in  itinere 
vel  alibi  videlicet  ad  gaokw  domtni  "Regis  deliberanc^  vel  alibi 
nbicumque  fuerint.  Domtnus  debet  invenire  duos  homines 
sampUbus  suis  coram  eisdem  iustictoriie.  Et  villata  de  Borlee 
sumptibtM  suis  i^  homines  invenient.  Et  hoc  per  consuettM^ftnem 
a  tempore  qt^  non  extat  memor^a  ut  dio^t^r. 

C  Et  sciendt^m  qtM>d  si  qui&  custumaritte  domini  in  isto  ISottaidum. 
manerio  obierit  Dominus  habebit  de  herietto'  meliorem  bestiam 
ip^itM  tenentis  tempore  mortis  sui  inventam.  Et  si.  bestia  non 
habuerit,  dabit  dommo  pro  herietto  ij  s.  vi  d.  Et  here«  faciei 
finem  domino  pro  tenement  qt^od  fuit  pa^ris  sui,  si  si6i  viderit 
expedire,  sin  au^em  nicht^  inc^e  ho&ebit.  Salvo  tamen  uxori 
eiusdem  tenen^ie  defuncti  toto  tenement  qi«od  fuit  viri  sui 
die  quo  obtt^  ad  tenendum  de  domino  ut  liberum  bancum  suum 
ad  terminum  vite  sue,  si  se  tenuerit  sine  marito,  et  faciendo 
servicia  domino  inde  debita  et  consueta.  fl.  Si  emtem  per  licen- 
ciam  domini  se  maritaveHt,  heredes  predict  defuncti  predic^um 
tenementum  per  licenciam  domini  intrabunt  et  uxorem  relictam 
died  defuTioti  de  medietate  died  tenevnen^i  dotabun^. 

2,    Commutation  of  Sbrvices  for  Rent.    Barrington. 

Sequitur  servicium  quod  died  tenentes  tenenti^r  facere  annua- 
tim  sub  hac  forma.  'M.emorandum  quod  dimidia  virgata  terre 
custumabilis  in  villa  de  Barentonn  de  homagio  domini  Ricardi 
de  Munfichet  dabit  operari  per  annt^m  viz  a  ffesto  Bancti  Michoe/is 

^  Jmisdictioii  over  a  thief  caught  on  the  manor. 

9  Jurisdiction  oyer  any  of  the  men  of  the  manor  taken  for  felony,  out  of 
his  fee. 

B  When  the  thief  had  stolen  goods  in  his  hand. 

4  When  the  thief  was  bearing  stolen  goods  on  his  back. 

^  A  tumbrel. 

*  In  earlj  times  the  horses  and  arms  of  military  yassals  went  to  the  king 
when  they  died,  and  a  similar  obligation  was  long  discharged  by  yillans  with 
inferior  animals. 
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iisqu«  ad  Natole  Domtnt  in  qualibet  quindena  tres  operscionea 
>precrum  opens  ob.  Et  debet  arrare  per  unutn  diem  et  dimidium  et 
erit  allocata  pro  ^ribws  operact«nt&«u.  £t  valet  arrura  si  non  arat 
vi  d.  Et  debet  herciare  nuinque  dies  cum  j  equo  et  alloco^ifw 
ei  V  operacionea,  et  valet  si  non  h»roiat  v  d.  Et  dabtt  ad  feetum 
soncti  Martini  j  d.  ad  Warhpayn  et  y  d.  ad  Slayrecher  et  ii 
galliniu  ad  Natafe  domini  precit  ii  d.  £t  debet  averare  ter  per 
annum  et  erit  alloca/um  pro  trtbua  op«raciont6iu.  Et  si  sit  foris 
per  unam  coctem  habehit  sibim«j  cibum  et  equo  suo  de  custu 
domtni,  et  erit  ailooatmn  de  quoliM  averftg[i]o  ii  operactone*  et 
vB,\et  vi  d.  £t  hkciet  quarterium  brasii  contra  Natale  domini  vel 
ii  d.  Et  inveniet  foragium  ad  ii  equos  domini  per  ij  nocte«  infra 
Natale  di>nitni  ad  domum  suam  si  domtnus  haiet  hospttem.  Et 
de&et  operare  a  Katali  domini  usque  ad  Pascha  in  qttoliiet 
quindena,  lij  operociones  precium  operis  ob.  Et  de&et  arrare  per 
i  diem  et  dimMftum  et  erit  allocotum  pro  tribiM  oporacM>7iibu«,  et 
valet  si  non  arat  vj  d.  Et  t&ciet  j  quarta-ivm  braan'  contra 
pascha  vel  Ij  d.  et  dabit  x  oua  ad  pascba  et  valent  ob.  Et 
debet  operare  a  pHBcha  usque  ad  fesfum  sancti  Johannis  Baptwte 
in  qualibet  qutndena  iij  operactones  prectunv  operis  ob.  Et  dtbei 
airare  per  nnum  diem  et  dimiditnn.  Et  erit  atlocofa  pro  iij 
oferUruB.  Et  vale(  si  non  arat  vi  d.  Et  de6et  operare  a  festo 
suncti  JohannM  Baptiete  usque  ad  gulam  Augusti  in  qualiief 
quindena  iij  operactonee  prect'um  operis  ob.  Et  falcabit  bolmum 
domini  infra  clausum  et  omnes  custumorii  simul  *  *  *  pro 
moltone  suo  precium  x  d.  ob,  Et  falcabit  alium  pratnm  et 
levabit  pro  ij  opei-tbus.  Et  sarclabit  per  uuum  diem  pro  amore, 
viz  quod  a  festo  sancd  Michoe^ie  usque  ad  gulam  augtMfi  quuin 
debet  tr-tturare  pro  operibtM  zxiiij  garbas  frum«nti  triturabit  pro 
UDu  opere  et  xxx  ordei  pro  uno  opere  et  tantum  fabarum  et 
pisorum  pro  i  opere.  Et  si  ad  opue  fecerit  operabit  a  mane 
usque  ad  nonam  pro  udo  opere.  £t  de  gula  augusti  usqije  ad 
festum  sancti  Michaelig  debet  in  qualiiet  quind«ui  v  operacione* 
per  totum  diem  cum  j  homine  precium  operis  j  d.  et  ob.  Et  debet 
facere  iij  preoarias  per  iij  dies  quoli6et  die  cum  ij  hominibue  et 
ha6ebtt  cibum  suum^  Et  de^  facere  iij  lovehones  po«t  precariiw 
cum  j  homine  suo  opere  et  suo  cibo  precium  cuituliiet  i  d.  et  ob. 
Et  cariabit  xvi  carectfie  bladi  suo  opere  precio  cuiueli&et  carecte 
ob.  Et  falcabit  j  sellionem  de  dolo  dtnrnni  si  dominus  vult,  et 
cariabtt  ad  hospictum  domini  pro  j  ope?-e.  Et  ei  sit  ditnidia  acrs 
falcabit  pro  ij  operibue  et  dalnj  dimi^iam  aucam  ad  festum  soncti 
Michael  precio  j  d.  Et  dabit  j  garbam  frumenti  propter  quod 
equi  sui  toanducant  duni  intrant  bladum  snum  aliqua  occasiona 

Et  sciendum  quod  infra  xij  dies  Nataltd  domini,  septimanas 
pasche  et  Pentecostea  quietue  erit  ab  omni  opere,  et  si  dies 
operacionis  sue  sit  in  die  apoAtoli  vel  in  alio  fiesto  de  quo  babetwr 
vigilta  quietTM  e»t  ab  omni  opere,  et  consuetudfine.  Et  nun 
potent  ponere  filium  sunm  ad  studium  neque  maritare  filiatn  auam 
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Bine  licerUia  domind.  Ista  Yero  oper&  supra  dicta,  mutata  sunt 
in  pecuniam  et  sic  isto  die  non  faciunt  opera  Bed  solvunt  ut 
sequitur.     [The  names  and  payments  follow.] 

WiNSLOW.     (Monday  after  S.  Ambrose  Ep.  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  Edward  III.)     Dimissio  terrantm, 

Memorandt^m  qt^  omnes  tenentes  infra  scrtpti  tam  de 
Wynslotve  quam  de  Greneburgh  concedunt  pro  se  et  suis  here- 
dihuB  quod  quociens  et  qtiando  redditt^  terrorism  et  pasturort^m 
inf  rascriptus  aretro  esse  contigerit  ad  aliquem  terminum  in  parte 
vel  in  toto,  qt^od  dominus  per  balli«;o«  suos  in  omnibus  aliis 
terris  et  tenementis  que  de  dommo  tenentttr  in  Wynslof<;e  et  in 
Greneburgh  predicts  possit  distringare  et  districted  retinere 
qnonsque  de  predicts  reddt^i^t^  sive  arrero^m,  plenary  fuerit 
satisfacttM.  Et  preterea  omnes  heredes  predictorum  tenenttum 
iinem  facient  cum  domino  post  mortem  antecessorum  saorum 
pro  ingressu  ha6endo  in  tenemerUis  predictw  ad  voluntatem 
domim.     Et  herietabi^  etc. 

A  later  entry  shows  that  a  considerable  area  of  la^d  was 
again  let  in  the  forty-second  year  of  Edward  III. 

BUSTINQTON. 

'Notandum  q%bod  omnes  virgate  terre  et  dimidie  virgate  et 
fferthinglondes  ab  antique  tenebantur  in  bonda^io  jE>rout  pa^e^ 
per  custuma^  predictoe,  et  postqtMzm  magna  pestilencta  fuit,  viz 
in  tenijDore  "Edtvardi  tercii,  alique  tenure  inde  uno  tempore  et 
alique  alio,  permisse  fuere  in  mantta  domtni,  et  postea  dimisse  per 
dominum  pro  certz^  redditi6tM  prout  pa^^  per  antiqtiam  com- 
po8i^»onem  de  anno  'Edtoardi  iij  xx°  [sic].  Et  sic  al^rata  fuit 
tenura  bondagii  et  custumarta  opert6i^  et  serviciitf.  Et  sic 
moe^  tenen^ur  ad  volunto^m  domini. 

Nomina  nativorum  domini  de  sanguine  huic  manerio  suo 
^pertinentiumy  viz.  (but  the  names  are  not  added). 


II.    COMPOTUS  ROLL. 

This  remarkably  full  statement  of  the  accounts  of  a  Hert- 
fordshire Manor  gives  an  admii-able  picture  of  the  whole  system 
of  estate  management.  It  shows  that  in  this  case  a  considerable 
number  of  services  were  still  rendered  in  the  old  fashion  and 
not  commuted  for  money  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Anstie  had  temporarily  escheated  to  the  Crown  as  its 
owner  the  Duke  of  York  had  died  in  the  previous  August  and 
his  son  had  not  yet  done  homage  for  it.  Clutterbuck,  Hertford,  iii. 
341.  The  Roll  is  at  the  Record  Office  among  the  Exchequer 
Records,  and  is  numbered  Q.  R.  Minister's  Account,  No.  547/31. 

33—2 
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Ansty  Herts.  2  &  3  Henry  IV. 

Anesty  )   Compotus  WilAelmi   Wodeward    prepon^i    ibidem 

j   a  festo  Sancd  Michaelis  anno  regni  Regis  Henrurt 

Quarti  post  Conqriestum  sectmdo  usque  in  Crastinum  ejusd^m 

iesti  tunc  proxtmtmi  sequ^n^^m  anno  Regni  R^^  pradtcti  t^rcio 

Yidelicet  per  unum  annum  integrum. 

Arreragia  \  De  ekTreragUs  ultimi  sui  compoti  precedentts  nt^ 
j  hie  quia  solvuntur  super  compo^iim  suuyti. 

Summa  nuUo. 

RedditU9  Assise*  1  Idem  oneratt^  de  Ix  s.  iiij  d.  ob.  de  reddi^u 

j  assise  ihidem  termino  Sancti  Andrea  Apo«foli. 
Et  de  ij  d.  de  reddi^t^  assise  ihidem  termino  Kata^  Domtni. 
Et  de  Iviij  s.  xj  d.  de  reddt^u  assise  ibu^em  termiTio  Annuncia- 
donis  Beate  Marie.  Et  de  xiij  s.  iiij  d.  de  reddi^u  assi^  ibidem 
termiwo  Pasche.  Et  de  yj  d.  ob.  de  auxilio  yiceeomi^ts  ad  eundem 
termimmi,  Et  de  lix  s.  iiij  d.  de  reddi^t^  assiee  ibidem  temnno 
'^sJdvitatie  Sancti  Johonnis  Bap^iste.  Et  de  xiiij  s.  ij  d.  ob.  q^ 
de  reddi^t^  assise  ibu^em  termino  Sancd  Michoefis.  Et  de  vj  d.  ob. 
de  auxilio  vicecomi^ie  ad  eundem  terminum.  Et  de  ij  d.  de  in- 
cremento  reddi^t^s  v  acrort^m  terre  libere  quas  Johannes  Whassh 
natitnis  Domini  perquisiin^  per  cartam  de  Henrieo  Pake  per 
wnnum  ad  e^l/ndem  terminum,  Et  de  ob.  de  increment  reddi^tis 
Simidie  acre  terre  libere  quam  Thomas  Ode  -  natitms  Domini 
perquisimt  per  cartam  de  dicto  Henrico  per  annt^m  ad  eundem 
terminum,  Et  de  ij  s.  de  incremeTi^o  reddi^t^  unites  columbarii 
edifica^i  super  tene77ie7i^U7n  Ricarc^i  Reymound  sic  eidem  BAoardo 
concessi  per  licenciam  Domini  Tenendi  eidem  Ricarcfo  et  here- 
dibus  suis  de  Domino  per  annt^m  ad  eundem  terminum.  [De 
xij  d.  de  novo  reddi^  ejusdem  columbarii  ni^  hie  nee  decet^ro 
quia  predic^us  redditt^r  condonatt^  predicto  Ricarcfo  et  heredibus 
suis  per  Doniinum.  ut  pa^^  per  li^toras  Domini  patentee  auditori 
director  super  hunc  compo^um  ostensos  et  penes  eundem  Bicardnm 
remanentes  Datos  apud  Heriffordiom  iiij^  die  Decembris  anno 
regni  Regis  Henrici  quarti  secundo'.]  Et  de  v  d.  de  novo 
reddi^  unit^  tofti  et  iiij  acrorum  terre  libere  vocato  Paskates 
quas  Petrus  Phippe  nativiis  Domini  perquisivi^  per  cartatn  de 
Johanne  Paskat  per  annt^m  ad  eundem  terminum, 

St^mTna  x  li.  x  &  ob.  q. 

Firme'l   Et  de  iiij  s.    de    Roberto   Tryndeleygh   pro    finna 

J   teneTnen^i  quondam  Alicie  Milward  sic  eidem  dimissi 

per  annum    Solvendis  terminis   Andree  Annunciacionis   Beate 

Marie  et  'N&tivitatis  Sancd  Johanms  Baptist  equali^  et  sole&af 

dimitti  pro  vij  s.     Et   de  x  s.   de   eodem   pro   firma  tenemefUi 

1  A  fixed  rent,  which  was  paid  by  the  free  tenants, 
s  This  passage  cancelled  in  the  original. 

*  Bents  at  which  the  land  was  let  from  time  to  time ;  it  appears  that  there  had 
been  a  fall  in  rents. 


Haochislond  sic  eidem  diTfitsBt 
tamorum  hoc  a.nno  iiij*"  et  aolebat 
■vj  a.  U  d.  de  flwna  yj  ticmrwin 
diirtisaarum  dlv^rsw  homtnibu*  ] 
£t  de  xij  d.  de  WilAelmo  Joje  p 
Ethomiaaciv  pw  annuTn  ad  eo« 
Mauricio  Longe  pro  firma  tenen^ 
Johonnie  Mervyn  sic  eidem  din 
xviij"*"  annorum  hoc  anno  xj""  et 
Ts.de  Mauricio  Wodeward  pre 
anno  ad  eotdem  terminoi  et  bo1«6( 
de  eodem  pro  firma  uoiiM  acre  t«i 
Northayfeld  juxCa  t«rram  Bandoni 
Et  de  V  a.  de  Johonne  Longe  p? 
acrorum  t«rre  native  quondam  f 
eidem  per  annum  ad  eoscfem  t< 
Johanne  Perlebien  et  WilAelmo  1 
V  acrorum  t&rre  natiM  quondam 
Batelers  Bic  eis  dimtssorum  per  ( 
deTJB.de  Johanne  Ode  pro  firma 
native  quondam  Riconfi  filii  j 
Waldyng  nupM-  tenuit  bIc  ei  dimu 
xy""  annorutn  hoc  anno  vij",  E 
pro  firma  tenement*  quondam  Jol 
per  annum  pro  omnibue  servictu  e 
per  annum  ad  eowfem  terminos. 
iinna  uuius  tneaua^i  et  v  aci 
Ruddexs  que  WilAelmus  Amald 
per  annum  ad  eosdem  ttrminos. 
pro  firraa  tenementi  quondam  Wi 
Yauwe  nuper  tenuif  sic  ei  dimusi 
anno   Tiii".      Et  de 
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crofti  yocaii  Orowescroft  cum  j  acra  terra  Etdjacanfe  sic  eidam 
dintisai  per  annum  ad  terminum  xviij'^'''  annoT-um  hoc  &nfu>  zj°. 
Et  de  iij  s.  viij  d.  de  Jobanne  Doraunt  pro  firma  y  croftorunt 
vocalorum  Whelyoiera  coni^nerUivm  v  acroa  terre  □atit'e  porcellom 
de  XV  acm  warecf t '  lerre  native  quondam  Johonnis  Heymound  de 
Wodefltrete  per  annum  ad  eotdrnn  termino».  Et  de  x  d.  de 
Johonne  Holder  pro  firma  j  acre  et  iij  rodarum  terre  oatiM 
porcella  dtcti  teiaemenii  in  Berstall  feld  que  WiUelniws  Kent 
nuper  tenutt  sic  ei  dimtssai-um  per  annum  ad  terminum  xviij"*" 
ftsnorum  hoe  ajmo  xxj*™  (ate)  ut  patet  per  rotvlum  carit  de  anno 
r^ni  re^n*  iuj*"-  Et  de  xiiij  d.  de  eodem  Johonne  pro  firma  ij 
acrorum  terre  native  porcella  dtcli  tenement  sic  dimissarum 
eidem  per  annu«n  ad  eogdem  term»n«».  Et  de  x  d.  de  Henrioo 
Colsweyn  pro  firma  uniiu  acre  et  dimw^te  terre  native  et  onitw 
rode  prati  porcella  died  tenementi  aic  ei  dimis8ar«m  per  annum 
ad  twTnmwm  xxj"*  annwrwrn  hoc  anno  z"".  Et  de  vij  d.  ob.  de 
'Ricairdo  Thruston  pro  firma  unius  acre  et  unitM  rode  terre 
native  poT-cella  dicfi  tenemen<t  sic  ei  dimtsBorum  per  annum  ad 
terminujn  xviij"'"  annorrtm  hoc  anno  ivij".  Et  de  viij  d.  de 
Nichofoo  Bejmound  pro  firma  uniue  acre  et  dimidie  terre  nattre 
porcella  dicti  tenement'  in  BerstoUefeld  vocofarum  le  Thonge  sic 
ei  dimiasorum  per  annum  ad  t^rmtnum  xviij°'™  annorum  hoc  anno 
xvij".  Et  de  iij  d.  de  Roberto  Tayllour  pro  firma  iij  rodomm 
terre  native  porcella  dtctl  tenemenft  sic  dimtssarum  eidem 
Johonni  per  annum  ad  eotdem  terminos.  Et  de  iij  d.  de  JobanTie 
Baroun  pro  firma  dimidie  acre  terre  natitie  porcella  dicti  tene- 
wie»(i  sic  dimtsse  eidem  Johonni  per  annum  ad  terminum  xxj" 
annorum  hoc  an7u>  x^".  De  firmo  ij  acrorum  et  dimuAe  t^rre 
natim  porcella  dicti  tenemenfi  nil  hoc  anno  pro  defectu  conduc- 
ttOTtie'.  Et  de  ij  a.  de  Ricorifo  Reymound  pro  firma  uniue 
tenementi  minom  tenure  vocoti  Beckes  qu«d  WilAelmtM  Kene 
priua  tenuis  per  opera  sic  dimtss*  eidem  Bicon^  per  annum  ad 
%oadem  terminos.  Et  de  iiij  s.  de  Thoma  Yyne  pro  firma  uniue 
tenemen^i  et  v  acrarum  t*rre  native  vocotorum  Rauenes  que 
Nicho^uB  Qoodzeer  prius  tenuit  per  opera  nuper  in  tenura  Alicie 
Lavender  ex  conceasione  Domini  tenenda  eidem  Alicie  ad  t«r- 
minum  vite  sue  modo  aic  dimissorum  eidem  Thome  per  annum  ad 
terTnintim  iviij'''"  annonwii  hoc  an?io  x"  et  aole&ot  dimitti  pro  vs, 
Et  de  iij  s.  de  WilAelmo  Algood  pro  firma  uniue  mesuo^t  et  Uj 
acrorum  terre  native  vocalorum  Coupers  tenement  que  Johannes 
Miloere  nuper  tenuif  per  opera  sic  dimisaorum  eidem  WilAelmo  et 
heret^iius  auis  per  annum  ad  eosdem  terminos  ut  patet  per 
RotuZum  Curie  de  anno  re^i  r^ie  iiijK  Et  de  vj  a.  viij  d.  de 
Thoma  Martyn  pro  firma  uniiM  meeuo^i  st  vij  acrorum  terre 
native  cum  pertin«ntii«  quondam  Henrici  Joye  que  WilAelmus 
Amald  nuper  tenuif  per  opera  mo<&i  sic  dimissorum  eidem 
Thome  per  annum  ad  terminmn  xxiiij  annorum  hoe  ann«  xiiij". 
Et  de  xviij  d.  de  Domino  Johanne  Caulea  rectore  pro  firmo  uniw 

1  Fallow.  ■  For  default  of  a  lessee. 
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crofti  continentis  j  acram  terre  natii^e  cam  pertinenciis  YOC(Uum 
Hewlotes  Croft  quod  Wilhelrmi&  Joye  nup^r  tenut^  modo  sic 
dimtssi  eidem  "Domino  Joha^ni  per  Annum  ad  terTnmtmi  xij*^*°* 
annorum  hoc  &nno  et  8ole6a^  dimitti  pro  ij  s.  Et  de  viij  s.  vj  d. 
de  Wil^lmo  Ode  pro  firma  umu8  tenementi  majorw  tenura  cam 
^pertmenciia  quondam  Bicardi  Buntjng  quod  Thomas  Saman 
nuper  tenuis  par  opera  sic  dimisst  eidem  WilAelmo  per  smnum  pro 
omnihus  servictM  ad  termvivum  xviij'^^  anDortMn  hoc  Armo  xj°^. 
Et  de  iiij  d.  de  Johanne  Ode  pro  iirma  unit^  acre  terre  dominice 
jacentM  apud  Hungerhul  nuper  in  tenura  Johannis  Thressher  modo 
sic  dimtsse  eidem  Johanni  ad  terminum  vij*™  annortem  hoc  anno 
x"^  (etc).  Et  de  viij  d.  de  eodem  Johonne  pro  firma  ij  acra/rum 
terre  domtnice  cnm  pertinenciie  parcella  dicto  pecte  sic  dimtaso- 
rum  eidem  Johanni  per  annum  ad  ter^^iint^m  xxj^  annorum  hoc 
anno  v^.  Et  de  iiij  d.  de  Johanne  Baroun  pro  firma  nmus  acre 
terre  dominice  cum.  perHnenciia  parcella  dic^e  pecie  sic  dim«sse 
eidem  Johanni  per  annum  ad  termint^m  xl*  aimon^m  hoc  anno  x^. 
Et  de  iiijd.  de  WilAelmo  Togood  pro  firma  umus  acre  terre 
dominice  cum  pertinencite  jaceTi^i^  apud  Smetheshul  sic  dimtsse 
eidem  WilAelmo  et  heredibus  suis  per  annum  ad  eosdem  terminoB 
ut  -patet  per  "Rotulum  Gurte  de  anno  re^t  re^  xix°.  Et  de  viij  s. 
Nicho^  Beymound  pro  firma  unii^e  t&nementi  majorte  tenure 
cum  pertinencite  quondam  Nicho^i  Horsman  qt«od  idem  Nicho- 
laus  Beymound  prius  tenuis  per  opera  sic  dimtsst  eidem  Nicho^ 
per  annt^m  pro  omnibus  serviette  natttns  ad  termtnum  xij**^ 
annonen^  hoc  anno  v***.  Et  de  iiij  d.  de  WilAelmo  Crench  pro 
firma  unitce  acre  et  unit^e  rode  terre  domtnice  jacenttt^m  apud 
Hungerhul  sic  dimtssart^m  eidem  WilAelmo  per  annum  ad  ter- 
mtnum  xx**  annort^m  hoc  anno  ij^**.  Et  de  viij  s.  de  Ricorc^ 
Stokwell  pro  firma  unit^  tenementi  et  x  acrart&m  warec^t  de 
Molond  existcTi^tem  in  mant^  Domtni  per  escaetam  catMa  abju- 
ractonte*  et  felonte  quas  WilAelmus  Martyn  fect^  sic  dimtssort^m 
eidem  Kicarcfo  ultra  antiqtttim  redditt^m  et  seT^cta  per  annum 
ad  termtnwm  xij®*™  annorwm  hoc  anno  ij®.  Et  de  viij  s.  vj  d.  de 
Johanne  Ode  pro  firma  uniue  tenemen^t  majorte  tenure  continent 
X  aorae  warec^t  terre  natit^e  cum  pertinenctte  que  dtc^t^s  Johannes 
nuper  tenut^  per  opera  sic  dimtsst  eidem  et  heredibus  suis  pro 
omntbtM  serviette  nattvts  per  annttm  ut  pa^  per  "Rotulum  Curie 
de  anno  "Regni  "Regis  Henrict  Quarti  sect^ndo.  Et  de  v  s.  de 
Johanne  Helder  pro  firma  unitM  tenementi  et  v  acrart«m  warec^t 
terre  natit?e  cum  pertine?tctte  voca^orum  Whelers  que  dtc^t^ 
JohanTies  nuper  tenut^  per  opera  sic  diz/ussorum  eidem  Johanni 
per  annum  sid  terminiim  ij^rom  annorum  ut  ^tet  per  "Rotulum 
Curie  hujtie  anni.  Et  de  xij  d.  de  Nicholao  Rediswell  pro  firma 
ij  acronym  terre  domtnice  in  Bandennfeld  sic  dimtssarum  eidem 
Nicho^  per  annt^m  ad  termtnt^m  xxiiij**'  annortmt  ut  ^tet  per 
"Rotulu/m  Curte  hujtis  anni.     Et  de  iiij  s.  j  d.  de  Ricordo  Helder 

1  A  man  or  woman  who  had  committed  felony  and  taken  sanctuary  was 
permitted  to  make  an  oath  that  he  or  she  would  leave  the  realm  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  oonld  escape  by  this  means  if  they  preferred  not  to  stand  a  trial. 


pro  finna  vij  acrorutn  Urre  domimce  et  unii«  rode  et  dimidie 
paatun  piorcella  dtcfe  pecte  terra  vocote  Bayllyhul  sic  dimtssarum 
eidem  Rioardo  per  annum  ad  terminum  xx*'  annorwrn  ut  potef 
per  Kottilum  Curie  hu.iu«  amu.  Et  de  xvy  d.  de  JohonTte  Frer 
pro  finna  ij  Bicrarum  iij  rodarum  terre  dommice  apud  Hirchouns- 
heg  sic  dimtssarum  eidetn  Johonni  p«r  annum  ad  termtnum  vj 
annorum  ut  ^aUt  per  'Rotulttm  CurU  huju«  anni 

Summa  vij  li  xij  s.  ix  d.  ob. 

Opera  vendtta  \  Et  de  iiij  s.  v  d,  de  cvj  operibut  jeiaalibtta 
J  venditw   extra  prectwwi  opeT^s   obolua.     Et 
de  iij  B.  iiij  d.  de  zl  opert^tw  autu7/^pM^t6u«  venditM  extra  pre- 
cium  op^rif  j  d.  Summa  vij  s.  ix  d. 

Exifus  manerii  )  Et  de  vj  a.  de  firms  xij  gallinorum  hoc  anno 
}  pro  capt(e  yj  d.  Et  de  j  d.  de  xx  ovm  galtin- 
arum  de  reddi^  venditM  extra.  Et  de  xviij  a.  de  iiij  acrw  ij  rodu 
subbosci  venditw  in  ambobu*  bosci*  hoc  anno  pro  aoro  iiij  b.  Et 
de  iij  d.  de  spinis  venditu  in  Busswode  hoc  anno.  £t  de  x  s.  de 
raceinis'  et  croppes  quercult»rum  in  Busswode  venditie  hoc  anno 
in  groaso.  Et  de  vj  s.  de  stromine  albo  vendito  diversis  hoc  anno. 
Et  de  iij  a.  de  stromiTie  pisorum  vendito  hoc  anno.  Et  de  x  d.  de 
Btramine  vendito  bsrcarie  hoc  awno.  Et  de  iij  d,  de  corro  uniue 
vituli  de  mortna  vendito  extra.  Et  de  Is.  vj  6.  de  feno  vendito 
diversM  hoc  anno.  Et  de  ij  s.  iij  d.  ob.  de  ij  acm  iij  rodis  warecH 
venditii  Johanni  Frer  hoe  anTio.  Et  de  viij  s.  j  d.  de  diversu 
sepM  venditM  hoc  anno.  Et  de  xx  d.  de  veteri  meremto'  cnjusdam 
pistrine*  teaeTneTili  Raueues  proBfcrata  per  ventura  vendito  hoc 
anno.  Et  de  xiij  d.  de  ij  pectM  vet«ris  meremit  venditu  per 
warentum.  Et  de  ij  s.  de  loppie  et  raceinia  meremii  proatrat*  pro 
molenijtno  veadiiie  Johanni  Nhote  hoc  anno.  Et  de  loppM  fraxi- 
norwm*  in  Ettokwode  venditw  Simoni  Warenn  ij  a.  Et  de  vj  d. 
de  ij  peciw  veteris  meremti  venditw  per  warenfum. 

Summa  cxij  a  vj  d.  ob. 

Ferquisifa  Oufm  1  Et  de  xxiv  b.  v  d.  de  j  curfa  tenta  ibK^em 
I  die  Lune  proximo  aale  teglum  Simoais  et 
Jude.  Et  de  z  s.  viij  d.  de  j  curio  tento  ifiii^m  die  Jovis  proximo 
post  fe«tum  sancd  Hilarii.  Et  de  xxiv  s.  ix  d.  de  j  curia  cum 
viBU  tenta  ibtoiem  die  Sabboti  in  'Vigilii«  Transfigurafumis.  Et 
de  iiijfl.  xjd.  de  j  curia  tenta  ibidem  die  Lune  in  (aato  Sancti 
Jacobi  Svtatna  Ixiiij  b.  ix  d. 

Vendifio  pasture  I    Etdeixd.de  pastura  circa  sepee  bercarie 

J    vendita  Johonni  Baronn.     Et  de  ix  d.  de 

pastura  circa  Milleheg  eidem  vendito.     Et  de  vj  d.  de  pastura  per 

sepes  circa  gardinum  eidem  vendita.     Et  de  iiij  d.  de  pastura 

in   1a  Stonydane  vendita.     Et  de  iiij  d.  de  pastura  per  sep«c 

'  This  uppeaiB  to  be  a  latinised  form  of  the  French  raeine,  from  the  low 
Latin  radicina.     The  phrase  Blaiids  for  Boots  and  brancbes. 

•  Timber.  "  Bakery.  '  Ash-treea, 
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exoppofito  t&nemento  Johonnis  Holder  eidem  vendita.  Et  de 
xvjd.  de  pastura  snhUis  t&nementwm  WilAelmi  Togood  vendita 
Johcenni  Frer  hoc  anno.  Et  de  zv  d.  de  pastura  de  La  Teenacres 
vendito  WilA«l7»o  Thomas  hoc  anno.  Et  de  yjs.  reeeptie  de 
pastura  in  terra  frisca*  tarn  pro  iiij  yitulis  ablacto^tg  qtmm  pro 
besttt^  dxverais  ultra  eeUum'  manerii  ihuleai  pasturandw  hoc  anno. 
De  agist&mento^  in  campo  post  autumpnum  ml  hie  quia  amcrcia^r 
in  "RottUo  Curte.  De  pastura  apud  La  Lygh  nil  cauaa  supradicto 
et  eciam  quia  depasta  cum  bidcn^t6u«  Domini  De  pastura  subttM 
boscum  Priori^  ni^  quia  subtcr  et  dimitti^ur  ad  firmam  aupra 
in  ti^^  firmorum.  £t  de  iij  &  iiij  d.  de  pastura  apud  La  Hale 
cum  una  porva  pecia  tcrre  friscc  subttM  croftum  'Roherti  Wyse 
in  eodem  campo  vendita  Domino  Johonni  Caules  rectori  hoc  anno. 
Et  de  iiij  s.  de  agistameTi^o  equon^m  div^sorum  in  Estwode  ven- 
dito  hoc  anno.  Summa  xviij  s.  vij  d. 

Yendi^  bloci^i  \  Et   de    xlviij  s.    de  ix   qtiartcrii«  fntm^n^i 

J  venditt*  extra  pro  qtuiTterio  v  s.  iiij  d.  Et  de 
iiij  li.  xixs.  de  xyj  qi^ar^erii^  iiij  husselUs  irumerUi  venditi« 
hospf cio  Domini  extra  pro  qtearterio  yj  s.  Et  de  xliij  s.  iij  d.  de 
xij  qr.  vij  bu.  pisorum  venditi^  ad  diversa  precia.  Et  de  xxxj  s. 
viij  d.  de  ix  qr.  iiij  bu.  drageti  venditi^  qr.  ad  iij  s.  iiij  d.  Et  de 
viij  li  yj  s.  X  d.  de  xlv  qr.  iiij  bu.  ordci  vendi^i^  qr.  Sid  iij  s.  viij  d. 
Et  de  iiij  li.  ij  s.  de  xx  qr.  iiij  bu.  ordei  venditi^  extra  qr.  Skd  iiij  s. 
Et  de  XXX  s.  viij  d.  de  xj  qr.  iiij  bu.  avenc  venditi^  hospicio  Domini 
'  apud  Waltham  qtcar^crii^m  a^  ij  s.  viij  d.  Et  de  iiij  li  ix  s.  viij  d. 
de  xxxiij  qr.  v  bu.  avene  vendi^is  extra  quarteriu/m  ut  aupra.  Et 
de  xviij  s.  de  yj  qr.  avene  vendi^  extra  quarterium  &d  iij  s. 

Bumma  xxx  1.  ix  s.  j  d. 

Vendi^io  Stauri  1   Et  de  xxxij  s.  de  iiij  bovetti*  vendi^i^  extra 

J  mense  Octobri*  pro  capi^  viij  s.  Et  de 
xAg  s.  de  ij  stottie  debHilms  vendi^  extra  mense  Junii.  Et  de 
iiij  s.  de  xij  aucie  venditie  extra  j/ro  c&pite  iiij  d.  Et  de  viij  s. 
iiij  d.  de  xxv  caponi62^  vendi^  extra  pro  capite  iiij  d.  Et  de 
XX  d.  de  X  gallini^  de  reddi^t^  vendi^ie  extra  pro  capi^  ij  d. 

Summa  Ixij  s. 

Firma  Yaccorum  1   Et  de  Ixxv  s.  de  firma  xv  vaccorum  ad 

j   plenam  firmam  existcn^it^m  pro  capite  v  s. 

St^mma  Ixxv  s. 

Chevagium*  \  Et  de  xij  d.  de  chevagio  WilAclmi  Breustcre  de 

j   Walkerum  n&tivi  Domini  pro  licencta  moroncii 

extra  dominit^m  per  an?mm.     Et  de  vj  d.  de  chevagio  Johannis 

Horsman  de  Mesden  natitd  Domini  pro  liccncia  moran^i  extra 

dominium  per  annum.  Summa  xviij  d. 

1  WMte  land. 

*  The  curtilage  of  the  manor-hoiue. 

•  The  taking  in  of  other  people's  cattle  to  graze. 
^  A  capitation  payment,  or  poll  tax. 


iReddittM  et  recepla  iorinttei  |  Et  de  xl  s.  de  firma  de 
I  Bmime  pertmenfa  ad  istud 
manerium  per  B.nnum.  £t  de  Ix  b.  de  prima  escaeta  causa  felonie 
quam  Radalphus  Reymouod  ieeil.  Et  de  xzt  b.  t)  d.  de  parte 
ultimo  eBcaet«  cau«a  feloni«  quam  idem  Kadulphus  fecit  ut  patet 
per  B-otulum  Curie  hxijus  anni.  Et  non  plus  quia  diverea  staura 
et  hostilamenta'  ejusdnii  eecaet«  apprsciata  ad  Ixij  s.  reservonfur 
ad  opus  Domini. 

Summa  ^  It  v  s.  vj  d. 

Vendirio  super  compotum  1    Et  de  ix  s.  j  d.  de  divereie  rebtM 
J    venditi«  super  compofum  extra, 
Sumnta  ix  s.  j  d. 
Summa  totalis  receptorum  Ixxij  li.  viij  s.  vij  d.  ob.  q. 

Allocations  et  defectu*  redditus  1  Inde  in  defectu  redditns 
J  tenemen<t  vooati  Hacchis- 
lond  quia  in  manu  Domiai  et  ad  firmam  per  annum  terminis 
Andree  Annundationia  Beote  Marie  et  Natiin«rii*  Sancti  Jo- 
ha^mis  Bapti«te  xviij  d.  In  defecfu  redditu«  teaem^rUt  quondam 
Johannis  Reymound  de  Wodestrete  per  atnniitn  ad  eo»d«m  ter- 
■nUnos  xiiij  d.  In  defoc^  redditus  tenemen^i  quondam  Ricanfl 
Bantyng  per  annum  ad  eoscUm  terminoe  xij  d.  In  alloeo^ione 
reddt(u«  Johannis  Khote  messoris'  pro  officio  sue  per  annum  ad 
eoedem  termitios  t  b.  Sumina  viij  s.  viij  d. 

Custu«  carectorwm  ]  In  feiro  et  ascere*  emptif  pro  ferramento 
J  ij  carectarumfabricotarum  hoc  anno  viij  s. 
vj  d.  la  stipenr^io  fabri  pro  fabrica<ione  earundem  12  s.  iiij  d.  In 
iiij  Etradcloutis'  empti«  pro  pecia  ij  d.  ob.  x  d.  In  iij  Rusteschon' 
emptie  pro  pecia  iij  d.  ix  d.  In  iiij  ferrie  pedaliius  emptis  xv  d. 
In  iiij  duodenis  ferrorum  equinorum  emptie  tarn  pro  equis  carec- 
iaram  quam  pro  stotti*  ferrandij  hoc  anno  pro  duodena  ix  d.  iij  a. 
In  [mii^]  clavorum  equinorum  emporum  tarn  pro  dictis  ferris 
quam  pro  veteribiis  firmandis  pro  c«n<ena  iij  d.  ij  s.  vj  d.  In 
stipenijio  fabri  pro  impoaicione  et  r...c>one  dictorum  ferrorum 
ex  coneu«Cu(fine  ultra  truTnetUum  extra  ij  b.  In  stipentfio  car- 
penfarit  tarn  pro  factum  nova7-um  carectarum  de  meremio  Domini 
hoc  anno  quam  pro  cooperafa  axacione  careetorum"  et  herciarutji' 
manerii  ex  txnituetudine  per  annum  iij  s.  vj  d.  In  uno  vomere 
de  novo  empto  ij  a.  iiij  d.  Summa  xxxiiij  b. 

Custu«  carrorum  1    In  unctura  empta  pro  carrii  iiij  d.     In 
J   dimit^io  con'o  dealboto  empto  pro  hameaiia 
Tsparandis  viij  d.     In  ij  reynes  de  cannabe  empii«  pro  capistrts. 
[j  d,]  Sitmmo  iiij  d. 

1  Storeu  Hnd  iLooiiehold  eoods- 

<  The  hq-wud.  on  offlcul  who  looked  after  the  seed  paid  by  the  Tilhuis  and 
the  sowing,  and  who  had  an  allowance  made  in  his  rent  in  conaeqneDce  of 
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Empcio  hladi  et  stattH  \  In  xxiii     i 
iiij  yituli8  emptM  de  finxKirto  vaccan^ 

•  •  •  • 

mjs. 

Minuta  )  In  oblo^ione  iiij  famulo*.  i 
j  carectarii  pro  die  Na  i 
die  ij  d.  x  d.  In  ohlcUione  eorund^i 
in  die  ob.  ij  d.  ob.  In  pergamento  e  | 
et  Extracts  quam  pro  isto  Compose  i 
emendsiKiione  iij  parium  cathenorum  i 
iiij  d.  In  stip^nc^to  Maurtctt  Longe  fa  ! 
de  virgis  Domini  viij  d.  In  stipenc^to  I 
t(irii  de  novo  iaderUis  unum  alveum 
pro  vitulw  iiij  d.    In  una  serura  equin 

GusttM  Domtis  \  In   stipenc^io   Mj  i 

j   sup«r  longum  sti  : 
hvHum  CATectarv/m  'per  iij  dies  [et]  dii 
iiij  d.  xiiij  d.     In   stip^ne^o   Ahcie   £  i 
eid«m  per  idem  tempus  vijd.     In  sti  ! 
pentarii  vergentM  granaHt^m  infra  p«r 
et  minutM  clavig  empti?  ad  idem  vij  d. 


Cu8tu8  M.olendini  et  hidentiMn  \  Ii 

•       j   F  ' 

pendio  molendincbni  circvlaniis  le  trenc  i 

molendinarto  cubantt  dicfo^m  novam  p  i 

tudine  xij  d.     In  stipenc^to  WilAelmi  J  ; 

mereraium  pro   iiij  postibt^  novi*  ur  • 

whepe*  warns  overway  ac   eciam  boit  i 

paY'te  molendini  ex  coneuetudine  in  gi : 

kyngs  et  clavM  emp^ta  pro  dictM  bord  ; 

In  expend  prepositi  et  nmus  molendin  i 

hrigiafln  pro  dicta  petra  molare  emenda  ' 

petre  molarw   una   cum  expend  ip«i  i 

famulort^m  et  w\uorwni  manerii  ac  al.  i 

eundo   et    redeundo    omm\yiM   in  den  i 

avene  ut  esPra  ij  s.  iiij  d.     In  j  lAgena  r  i 

ungendw'  viij  d.     In  una  lagena  butiri  • 

eodem  pro  unctura  inde  ho^enda  viij  d. 

Tnttirado  et  vannocto^ )   In  vj  qr.  i; 

j   ad  tascAar. 
In  vj  qr.  a  vena  trittiraiis  ad  tasc  Aom  prci 

1  Hurdles.  >  Bit  and  reins. 

<  The  sail  of  a  windmill.  >  Carriage  or 

7  Threshing  and  winnowing. 


diverBorum  hiadorum  tam  de  triluraiione  famuWwm  quoin  ad 
tascham  va,rmatit  ad  taeoham  pro  qr.  ob.  qV  iiij  s.  iiij  d.  ob. 

Sarculofto  et  falcatio'  1  In  blo^ia  Domini  sarculaTuIis  ultra 
/  opera  cuatumarwrwrn  et  molemen- 
norum  hoc  anno  vs.  x  d.  In  v  acns  [el]  Aimidia  herbagti  fal- 
cant^M  ad  tascham  hoc  anno  pro  acra  viij  d.  iij  s.  viij  d.  In  dtcto 
h^rbagto  spargendo  \evando  et  in  feno  taotendo  ut  in  aervieia  data 
eisdem  cuetumoWM  et  molemennu  ultra  auxilium  famuloruTn  hoc 
anoi)  iiij  d.  et  non  plurM  acre  i&lcate  ad  iaacham  quia  xxj  acre 
falcate  per  opera  cuBtumortorum  et  molemennorum  et  non  plure« 
pro  teaementis  que  sunt  in  manu  Domini  hoc  anno.  In  uuo 
homine  conducts  ad  falconc/um  cum  eiadem  cuBtumarus  et  mole- 
mennis  loco  tenmiin  Bauenes  quta  in  manu  Domini  et  ad  finuam 
Bujira  viij  d.  £t  pro  tenemenio  quondam  Henrtet  Joye  oau«a 
predicfa  viij  d.  Et  pro  taaemento  quondam  Ricortfi  Buntyng 
CAiiaa  predicia  viij  d.  Et  pro  t«Demento  Whelera  ca«*a  predicfa 
iiij  d.  Et  pro  tenemerUo  quondam  Nicho^i  Horsman  cau«a 
predicta  iiij  d.  £t  pro  tenem«nEo  quonijam  Thome  Ode  cau«a 
predicfa  iiij  d.  et  non  plur«s  quia  faciun^  op«ra  sua  ut  molemenni. 
Et  pro  teaemtnto  mcaaorif  cauwt  officii  ani  iiij  d.  De  ij  d.  pro 
uno  tofto  cum  ij  acrw  dimidia  t«rr«  de  molagio'  vocato  Claces  ' 
existence  in  manu  Domini  per  sursum  reddictonem'  Hugonie 
Blunvyle  et  AgneCie  uxoris  sue  uajue  ad  plenom  otatem  heredia 
nulla  nJlocatio  hie  quia  MauriciiM  Wodeward  facit  pr«dtctum 
opus  hoc  anno.  Et  acienrfum  [eft]  quod  Maurieiue  Wodeward 
facit  predictum  altemato  anno.  De  iiij  d.  pro  tenement  quondam 
WilAelmi  Martyn  existence  in  manu  Domini  cau«a  aupradtcfa 
nulla  aXLocatio  hie  nee  decetero  quia  ten«men/um  predic/um  in 
manu  Domini  et  ad  firmam  supra  cum  operibus  suis.  In  caseo 
empto  pro  eisdem  custumartu  et  molemennie  falcanti&ue  in  pratis 
Domini  ex  consueCuc/ine  vij  d.  In  feno  predictarum  xxj  acrarum 
falcatarum  per  opera  levaiwfo  et  t&dendo  nii  qttia  per  opera 
custumariorum  et  molemennorum  de  coDSuetudtTie. 

Summa  xiij  s.  ix  d. 

Custua  Autumpni )  In  ij°  xxx  allecium  per  minue  oen/um 
J  emptu  tam  pro  expensu  cj*"  custumorio- 
ntm  et  molemenTtorum  venienfium.  quoei  per  unum  diem  ad  ij  aiccoe 
precaria**  in  autumpno  de  coaauetudine  ut  exfra  qjtam  pro  expenaie 
uniiig  mesBorie  uniue  carecforii  iiij  fiunulorum  carucariorum  et 
uniu«  bercarii  quorum  custumorii  et  molemenni  quili&et  ha6ebaj 
ij  alleces  precii  quadrantia  et  predicti  vij  famuli  quili&et  aimtliter 
haieba(  ad  utramg-ue  preoariam  ij  alleces  precii  (^uadraniis  ex 
consuefutiine  ij  a.  iiij  d.  ob.  q'.  In  xxix  acri«  diffiidia  frumenti 
nieteiuii«  et  ligandis  ad  tascAam  pro  acra  vj  d.  xiiij  s.  ix  d.    In  xliij 

>  Weeding  and  mDwing.  <  Molm«ii'B  Und. 

*  The  BmreDder  of  a  holding  into  Uie  luuids  of  the  lord. 

<  Precarice  when  no  beer  wu  allowed.  Apparentlj  '  sicca  precariiB '  might  fall 
aa  dies  operabileg  and  the  tenant  then  was  exciued  from  rendering  the  leae  v^oable 
BATTice.     &ee  IkIow  onder  opera  antumpnatia. 
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acris  dimidie  piaorum  et  avene  ineten  ! 
acra  v  d.  xviij  s.  j  d.  ob.    In  xxj  acrt«  i 
gSLndis  ad  tascAom  pro  acra  viij  d.  xiii   • 
messom  famult«  ligandi^  ad  ta&chav 
carii  xij  d.     In  exp«n^  famulort^m  i  i 
et  coWigencitMn  diversa  hlctda,  ut  ex/  ! 
meiajicvum  hlada,  in  grangiam  hoc 
compoto  pr6cedent6  iij  s.  iiij  d.     In  v  | 
pro  famulis  manerii  x  d.     In  candeli 
In  expend  famulorum   ad  eorz^m     ' 
xviij  d.     In  sti^ndio  vudiM  Rej)rev( 
habMerurU. 

StipeDdia  \  In  stip^nc^io  pr^po^i  i 
J   prout  allocatuMn  e8t     i 
stip^nc^to  GrmoHi  qui  est  eciam  loco   i 
In   stip^nc^io   clmci   scrihentis  hunc 
stipendio  iiij  famulorum  carucarioruT^ 
c&pierUe  iper  annum  xij  s.  Ix  s.     In 
consttettbdine  per  a,nnum    x  s.     £t     | 
yesturam  nmus  rode  trtimenti  et  unit^  i 
consuetudine  ut  extra  et  vocantt^r  co^ 
percipiet  yestttram  uniiM  rode  irume^  \ 
avene. 

Vadia  et  annueto^  1  In  vadiis  Sir  . 

J  ford  per  temi  • 
ex  concesstOTie  Dommi  ad  terminum  vi ; 
et  wareuTwruw  ut  patet  per  littevas  ] '. 
compo^um  ostensa«  et  penes  eundem  ; 
&pud  London  x?  die  Novemftrw  anno  '. : 
ij°  Ix  s.  X  d.  Et  soluti  Johcmni  Harw<  i 
per  a,nmmi  eidem  Johanni  concessa  | 
Ducem  'Eboracensem  et  Comitem  Cant<  i 
percipienda  annuatim  de  Dominio  de 
manerium  ad  terminos  Pasche  et  Sti 
porcioTies  ut  patet  per  li^^ras  Domi: 
Johannem  remanentes  sAiter  super  <: 
l^^^eram  Domini  de  warento  prepoeitc 
po^t^m  ostensam  et  pence  eundem  pre| 
ij**  die  Aprilie  anno  regni  "Regis  Ricar 
et  Soncd  MichoeZis  hoc  anno  xl  s.  El. 
annuetate  xxxiij  s.  iiij  d.  per  annt^m  ! 
dictum  Dominum  ad  terminum  vite  si. 
hoc  manerio  ad  termiTios  Pasche  et  Si 
porctones  ut  patet  per  It^^eras  Dom 
directoe  aliter  super  compo^m  ostensi 


^  Ripgoos,    This  may  have  been  the  Eem-so 
9  Dfury  woman. 


turn  remaneniea  Datof  xzvij  die  Aprilw  anno  ngtu  Regit  Ricardi 
xzij"  pro  terminiB  Pasche  et  Soncfi  'MichaeUe  hoc  anno  xzxijj  s. 
iiij  d.  Sumnwi  vj  li.  vij  s.  '^  d. 

Expensa  aoneacaUi  cum  feodw  \  In  expenm  seaetcaUi  cant 
)  coronatoru  clerici  sui  et  alto- 
rum  ihidem  ^xistentium  ad  unam  curiam  ihidem  tentam  ptvpter 
intitneititmem  et  appreciacton«in  bonorum  et  catallorum  Kadulphi 
Reymoitnd  feloois  ac  eciam  quo  die  dictus  Radulphus  abjuravit 
regnum  Anglie  otnnibue  computo^M  in  denartw  vs.  Et  BolttH 
seaeaeallo  tenenii  cnrtam  Domini  ibidem  pro  feodo  buo  per  annum 
ex  prticepto  Domini  et  cooeilii  sui  xiij  a.  iiij  d. 

Sumnta  iviij  b.  iiij  d. 

Expeata  toTmnca  \  In  expeim*  prepo«iti  eqmtantis  apud 
]  Waltiirim  ex  pr«cepto  Petri  Mavan  se- 
nescaUi  hoapicii  Domini  pro  frumento  et  avena  providendt»  pro 
dicto  bospicto  eundo  et  redeuado  p«r  ij  vicM  boc  anno  xij  d.  £t 
solufi  Johanni  Child  coronatori  et  cleriao  sno  pro  feodi«  suis 
existentifms  ibideia  die  quo  BadulphtM  Reymound  abjuravit 
regnum  Anglie  ut  aupra  v  s.  Summa  vj  s. 

Liberario  Domini  1  Liberorio  Henrico  Bracy  thesaurario  hos- 
j  pi«ii  Domini  t&m  in  denarii«  quom  victu 
ultimo  die  Februorii  ut  palet  per  quandom  indenturam   sigil/o 
ipsine  signotom  xiij  IL  xij  s.  iiij  d.     £t  eidem  per  eandem  inden- 
turam x™  die  Marcii  xj  li.  vj  a  viij  d. 

Summa  xxii^  li.  xix  s. 

Summa  omnium  expen^arum  et  lib^ro^ionum  xlvijli.  xvjs. 
X  d.  ob.  q*.  Et  debet  xxiiij  li.  xj  s.  ix  d.  £  qiiibu«  allocoti  eidsm 
xj  d.  pro  Hgietamen/o  uniu^  vituli  Race  [I]  ibttfem.  'Et  eidem 
xvj  d.  de  rewardo  facto  servienti&us  ihidem  ad  potandum.  Et 
eidem  xx  d.  pro  j  vitulo  aiwio  predicfo  similiter  dissolutos.  Summa 
allocota  lij  &  xj  d.  Et  sic  debet  xxiiij  li.  vij  s.  x  d.  quos  Bolufos 
super  compoAim  Theaaurorit.     Et  quietus  est. 

[Back  of  the  RoU.] 

Anestjr  1    Exitua    grangie    ibic^nn    de   anno    B^ni   Henrici 
/  Quarti  primo, 

Frumentum  1  Idem  respondit  de  iiij"  ij  qu.  j  bu.  di  mensura 
j"  rasffl  de  toto  exitu  gmngi*  ibwfcm  hoc  anno 
ultra  vesturam  ij  rodarum  ejusdem  exitua  liberofam  famuli* 
manerii  et  mesaori  ex  coasii«ludine  anno  precedente.  Untie 
tnturatia  et  vannafi«  ad  taacham  viij  bu.  cumulotoe  vj  qr.  iiij  bu. 
Et  pro  cum^lo  ad  idem  j  bu.  di.  Et  per  famulo^  Becundum  xxj 
pro  XX  Ixxv  qr.  v  bu.  di.  Et  pro  avanto^  ad  idem  iij  qr.  vj  bu. 
Et  de  j  bu.  frumenti  de  mutuo  novi  grani  regpondil  pro  libeni/ione 
famulorum.  Summa  iiij"  vj  qr.  ij  bu. 
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Inde  in  semine  super  Ixzix   ao 
aeminia  in  Hoomfeld  hoc  anno  xxiii 
ij  bu.  dL  plus  in  toto  di.  bu.  -per  ti 
Nhote  messorem  et  semin&torem  et  p 
stipenc^to  pr«po9iti  p^r  annt£m  capieTU 
prout  altt^r  e«^  in  compoto  precedent 
ad  mixturam  famuloruin  inferioru?n 
bxmato  pro  expend  custumartorum 
Domtni  de  eonsueivdine  hoc  anno  iii 
xj  pan69  et  non  plur6«  quta  non  plure^ 
In  pane  fumoto  pro  expengw  cj  custun 
ultra  expenacM  messorM  et  famulorum  i 
venien^ium  ad  ij  sicca«  pr«cart6»  in  A 
quili6et  percipiet  j  panem   unG^  fiui 
QGDStLetudine  et  xv  custumartorum  < 
percipiet  similiter  ad  vesp^am  j  pan( 
un^  fiunt  de  \ya88eUo  xv  panes  et  voc 
dL     In  vendicione  hospicio  'Doniim  ii 
cumt^lo  ad  idem  iiij  bu.     £t  vendunti^, 
avanto^  ad  idem  iij  bu.  di.     J)s,tu8 
ferrure  eqt^orum  carec^rum  et  stott< 
j  bu.     In  stipenc^io  unit^  garcionas  spa 
inancLS  ad  seasonam  iru/menti  et  xl**  ca 
bu.  iiij  bu.  di  Summi 

Pisa  1  Et  de  xxiiij  qr.   vij  bu.  ( 

J  vespandit  de  toto  ext^t^  grai 

triturcUis   et   vanna^ie  per   opera   me 

Et  pro  famulte  aecmidum  xxj  pro  xti 

avanto^  ad  idem  iij  bu.  Si^ 

Inde  in  semine  super  xxix  acros  teri 
in  Northayfeld  ix  qr.  per  tallo^it^m  cor 
ij  bu.  di.  minue  in  toto  di.  bu.  Et  li 
lorwm  inferit**  ij  qr.  yj  bu.  di.  In  ver 
Et  pro  avanta^io  ad  idem  v  bu. 

8ummG 

Ordeuw  )   Et  de  Ixxviij  qr.  ordei 
j   toto  ex.itu  grangie  ihid 
rcUis  et  vanna/w  per  opera  menst^a  i 
famuloe   secundum  mensuram  suprad 

pro  avanta^  ad  idem  ij  qr.  vij  bu. 

( 
I 

Inde  in  semine  super  xxiij  acra«  < 
tionem  semtnis  in  Hoomfeld  hoc  anno 
contra  eundem  sic  c&piena  acra  iiij  bu. 
qr.     Et  pro  avanto^io  et  cumt^lo  dat  i 

Sujnmc 

1  Furrows. 
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Dr&g&tum  )  Et  de  ix  qr.   iiij  bu.  dr&geti  mensttra  rasa  Te- 
f  spondit  de  toto  exxtu  grangi^  ihidem.  hoe  anno 
tritwatis  per  £amulo9.     Et  pro  avanta^«o  ad  idem  iij  bu.  di. 

Bumma  ix  qr.  vij  bu.  di. 
Inde  in  yendicion^  infra  ix  qr.  iiij  bu.     Et  pro  avanto^  dato 
ad  id^m  iij  bu.  di.  Summa  que  supra.     Et  eque, 

Avena )  Et  de  iiij"  viij  qr.  ij  bu.  aven^  menst^a  rasa 
j  respondit  de  toto  exitu  grangi^  i\yidexn.  hoc  anno 
ultra  vesti^ram  ij  rodart^m  ejusdem  exitvs  lib^ato^n  famuli^  man- 
drii  et  messori  ex  cGuaueitadine  anno  precedeTito.  JJnde  trUwraiie 
et  vannatt^  per  opera  menst^ra  rasa  xxxvij  qr.  v  bu.  per  f amulo« 
eadem  mensura  xl  [iij  1]  qr.  v  bu.  Et  pro  avanta^  secundum  ix 
bu.  pro  q'uar^erio  v  qr.  iiij  bu.  Et  ad  tascham  eadem  mensura  vj  qr. 
Et  pro  avanto^to  ad  idem  vj  bu.  Et  de  vj  bu.  ejusdem  exitus  per 
estima^ionem  in  Ix  garble  libero^ie  pro  susten^o^ione  iiij  vittf^rum 
ad  stat^rt^m  Dommi  reserva^on^m.  Et  de  xv  qr.  iiij  bu.  de  toto 
residt^o  ejusdem  exi^tes  per  estima^tonem  in  m^  ij*^  xl  garbie  libero- 
tis  eqtite  carectorite  et  stottie  manerii  loco  sue  prebencfe  ut  po^e^ 
per  dietam  inferttM  hoc  anno.  Et  de  j  bu.  avene  de  mutuo  novi 
grani  St^mma  c™x  qr.  vij  bu. 

Inde  in  semine  supper  iiij"  viij  acrae  dimidiam  terre  per  esti- 
inaHone  seminis  in  Northayfeld  hoc  snno  xxxiij  qr.  j  bu.  per 
tallo^mm  coTi^ra  eundem  sic  si^^^r  acram  iij  bu.  mintee  in  toto  dL 
bu.  In  fartna  facta  pro  poto^  famulorum  hoc  anno  j  qr.  iiij  bu. 
In  prehenda  ij  equorum  carectarum  a  feeto  Michaelis  us^^t^e  Gulam 
August!  per  vicee  prout  labora^an^  per  estima^umem  in  cl  garble  hoc 
anno  j  qr.  vij  bu.  In  prebencfa  xij  stottorttm  ad  seasoniam  f rw- 
Tnen^i  prout  labora6an^  per  estima^io?iem  in  cc  gar6te  hoc  anno  ij  qr. 
iiij  bu.    In  prebencfo  eorwTwlem  a  xx**  die  Januarii  usqice  x"*"™  diem 

Maii  videlicet  per  ex  noctee  per  estimo^tOTiem  in  viij  iiij  x  [Le.  iiij" 
garble  hoc  anno  xj  qr.  j  bu.  capien^m  quali6et  nocte  inter  se  vii 
garboe  plus  in  toto  ij  garboe.     In  susten^acione  iiij  wiUUorum,  ac 
staurum  Domini  reservatort6m  hoc  anno  per  estima^ionem  in  Ix 
garble  eisdem  libera^ie  st^a  vj  bu.    In  vendicione  hospicio  Domini 
infra  xj  qr.  iiij  bu.     Et  pro  avanto^io  ad  idem  j  qr.  iij  bu.  di.     In 
vendicione  in  pa^riam  xxxix  qr.  v  bu.     Et  pro  avanto^  ad  idem 
aecundu/m  ix  bu.  pro  qitarterio  et  xxj  qr.  pro  xx  vij  qr.  di.  bu. 
Liberad  Simoni  Waren  pro  perdicifttw  ex  precepto  Thesanrarii 
Hospicii  Domini  ij  bu.     In  prebene^a  stottorum  c&ria/rUium  unam 
petram  molarem  pro  molenc^no  de  Ganta6ri^  usqt^  Anesty  j  bu. 
novi  granL  Bumma  que  aupra,     Et  eqtte. 

Multi^ra  moiendini  )  Et  de  vj  qr.  iiij  bu.  multt^re  molen<fini 

j  sic  dimissi  'RiGo/rdo  moleiidinario  hoc 
anno  et  non  plus  propter  defectum  petre  molarie. 

Summa  vj  qr.  iiij  bu. 
Inde  libero^i  ad  mixturam  famulorum  inferit^e  vj  qr.   ij  bu. 
Et  alloca^i  eidem  Ricarei^  molenc^inorio  pro  tempore  qt^  molendi- 
num  quassatum  fuit  per  magnum  ventum  ac  eciam  stetit  ociosum 
tempore  reparacionis  ij  bu.         St^mma  que  supra,     Et  eque. 
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Et  de  xxY  qr.  y  biL  dL  irumenii  ij  q; 
ij  bo.  mixture  inolendini  respondit  supra  ] 

MixtwTA  famulorum  )   Inde  in  lihen 

)  iiij  famulorufi 
herc&rii  per  emnum  quolt^  eorum  ca| 
VLiide  ij  partes  frumenti  et  iij*  pars  mis 
hladsk  raolendvni  dest^n^  j  bu.  irumenti  et 
ejusdem  xxix  qr.  ij  bu.     In  ]iherati<me 
seminis  et  xl**  et  per  viij°  B&pidmanas 
c&jpiente  ad  qaamlf6et  seasontam  vj  bu. 
ex  consttetudine  ij  qr.  ij  bu.  unde  ij  partes 
unitLs  firmorti  Y&ccarum  qui  est  eoiaw 
AnntMn  iij  qr.   ij  bu.   trumerUi   ca,piente 
sepUnumaa.  Bumma  qi 

SeminantKf*  ihidem.  cum  diversis  genei 
supra  ccxx  acre. 

Acre  seminate  1  Inde  in  libera^u>nt6u 

J  conBitetitdine  pro  fin 
conducte  pro  lacte  inde  ho^endo  vestiira , 
avene  hoc  anno  et  vocantur  cowrods.  1 
sotulitf  ^  suis  in  autumpno  ex  const^e^t^^tne 
Tnen^  et  j  rode  avene  hoc  [anno]  et  vocan^. 
hantur  per  opera  Autumpnalta  inferit^  3 
siccae  Ixviij  acre  pro  denortie  infra  iiij" 
famuloe  xxii^  acre  dL  &umma  qu* 

Equi  car- )   Et  de  ij  equis  carectoruTit  d( 
ectarum    f  ij.     Et  remanent  ij  eqta  c 

Stotti  )  Et  de  xij  stottte  de  remanent 

f  nientilms  per  escaetam  cat^a  ^ 

Bejmound  fect<  ut  patet  per  BottUum  Our 

Inde  in  vendioione  infra  mensem  Jun 
Ode  ex  precepto  Auditorte. 

Summa  iij.     Et  n 

Taurue  \  Et  de  j  tauro  de  remanent, 
j  j  taurue. 

Yacce  )   Et  de  xv  vaocte  de  remanent 
j   remanent  xv  vacce. 

Bovettt  et  juvence  1   Et  de  iiij   bo^ 

J  Et    de    iij   ju 
juvencularum  inferiue. 

Inde    in    vendicume    infra    mensem 
St^mma  iiij.     Et  remanent  iij  juvence. 

1  A  plainly  written  bat  imintelligiMe  word ;  vituli 
C. 
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Boviculi  et  juvencak  \  Et  de  iij  juvencnlM  de  remanentibtu. 

)  Et  de  j  boviculo  et  ij  juvenculw  de  ad- 
^nnctione  vitulorum  amudtum  inferiiM.  Summa  vj. 

Inde  in  adjuTictione  cam  javencw  eupra  iij  juvencule.  Summa 
iij.     Et  remanent  j  boviculu^  et  ij  juyencale. 

Vituli  de  exitu )   Et  de  iiij  vitulM  de  remanentUnu.     Et  de 

j   iiij  vitulw  de  ext^  emptw  de  firmorto  vac- 
cartrni  ex  conttieiudine  firm«  sue.  Summa  viij. 

Inde  in  adjunc^ne  cum  boviculw  et  juvenculM  supra  j 
vitulu^  mas  et  ij  iemine.  In  monna^  mense  OctobrM  nt  po^ 
per  KoltUum  Curie  j  vitult^«  mas. 

Summa  iiij.  Et  remanent  iiij  vitult  quorum  ij  mas  (nc)  et  ij 
iemine, 

Coria  cruda  1   Et  de  corto  uniue  vituH  de  mortna   stcpra. 
J  Summa  j.    Et  venditur  infra.    Et  nil  remaneL 

Auce )  Et  de  j  auce  (sie)  et  iij  aucM  m&ribus  de  rema7sen^»6us. 
/  De  iiij  aucie  de  reddi^u  ad  Guhim  Augusti  nil  hie 
quta  tene^on^ur  in  manu  Domini  et  ad  firmam  ut  ^tet  in  titulo 
firmarum  infra.  Et  de  xv  auculis  de  ext^u  dtcforum  iij  aucarum 
marium  per  annum  ex  certa  consustudine  facta  per  Domtnum 
Hogerum  de  Wylesham  cum  firmorto  vaccarum. 

Summa  xix. 

Inde  in  decimta  data  j.     In  expeuM  famtdorum  ad  eorum 
Ripgoos  in  fine  Autumpni  ij.     In  vendicume  infra  xij. 
Summa  xv.     Et  remanent  j  auca  et  iij  auce  mare^. 

Caponed )   Et  de   xxiiij   caponi5t£«  de  remanen^i^t^.     Et  de 
j   xxiiij    caponi5u8  de  foc^ra  pulcinorum    interius 
emptorum  hoc  anno.     Et  de  ij  caponi6u8  de  reddi^u  ad  terminum 
Pasche.  Summa  L 

Inde  in  defect  redditue  tenemeTi^  quondam  Nicho^  Hors- 
man  quia  in  manu  Domini  et  ad  firmam  j  capo.  In  vendi/ione 
infra  xxv.  Summa  xxvj.     Et  remanent  xxiiij  capone«. 

Galli  et  galline  1  Et  de  j  gallo  et  xij  gallinie  de  remanen/i6u9. 

J   Et  de  j   gallo  et  xyj   gallini^  de   reddi^u 
custumariorum  ad  Nato^  Domini.  Summa  xxx. 

Inde  in  defec^u  tenement  reddi^ue  quondam  Johannis  Rey- 
mound  de  Wodestrete  tenemen^i  Hacchislond  tenemen/i  quondam 
Johannis  Breustere  et  tenemerUi  quondam  WilAelmi  Longe  quod 
WilAelmus  Dauwe  nuper  tenuis  et  reliquit  quia  ad  firmam  iiij 
galline.  In  defec/u  tenement  voco^i  Claces  tenement  voco^i 
Buntyngge  et  tenement  quondam  Nicho^i  Horsman  iij  galline. 
In  vendictone  x.  Summa  xvij.  Et  remanent  j  gallu«  et  xij 
galline. 

1  Mmmdn. 
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Ova  \  De  gkUu  galhnamm  nU  hie  quia  galline  ad  finno^n. 
J  Sed  de  iiij"  xv   ovw  de  reddt^t^  custiimariorum  ad 
iestum  Pasche.  Suiufna  iiij"  xv  ova. 

Inde  in  defect  reddi^iM  tenemenii  vocaU  Hacchislond  xv  ova 
tenemerUi  quondam  Johannia  Reymound  de  Wodestrete  tenementi 
qnondam  Johannia  Breustere  tenemerUi  vocati  Buntyngg^  ten^ 
menti  quondam  Nicho^ai  Horsman  et  texxementi  quondam  Thome 
Ode  caiMa  suprodtcto  1  ova  pro  quoltdet  tenemerUo  x  ova.  £t 
pro  tenemerUo  quondam  WilA^lmi  Longe  et  tenemerUo  Yocato 
Claces  X  ova  pro  utro^i^d  tenemerUo  v  ova.  In  vendicton^  infra 
XX  ova.  St^mma  que  aupra,     Et  eqt^. 

Pulcint  )   De  pulcinM  de  exi^u  gallinart^m  nil  hie  quia  galling 
)  ad  firmam  infra.     Bed  de  xxiiij  puleint^  de  emp^M 
infra. 

St^mma  xxiiij.     Et  fiunt  in  capon68.     Et  ni^  reman^^. 

Cyncibrum  )  Et  de  j  uneta  cyncibri  de  reddt^t^  ad  t^rminum 
J  Sancd  Mieha«/is. 

Summa  j  uncia.  Et  liberal  auditori  super  compo^i^m.  Et 
nil  remanet, 

Fenum  1  Et  de   feno   xj  prati  de   remanerUe.     Et  de  feno 
J   xxviij  aerarum  di.  prati  de  exi^t^  prator?6m  ad  opus 
Domtni  falcate  hoe  anno   nnde  in  Selkemeed  vij  aere  di.  et  in 
Hoommed  xxj  acre.  St^mma  feni  xxxix  acre  di. 

Inde  in  decimts  da,U^m^  fenum  ij  acrantm  iij  rodarum  prati. 
In  exp6n«M  equorum  c&ntcarum  [et]  stottort^m  manerii  equorum 
charectorum  equort^m  senescalli  equorum  auditort^  et  sliortim 
de  consilto  DoTmni  ihidem  supervenienctt^m  hoc  anno  x  aeraru7». 
In  vendictone  infra  fenum  xvj  &CTarv/m  di.  In  vendi^iorie  super 
compo^um  fenum  iij  aerart^m  prati  pro  [ix  s.  j  d.  in  margin']. 

Summa  fern  xxxij  aerarum  j  rode.  Et  remanet  fenum  vij 
aerarum  j  rode  prati. 

Et  de  ij"**  iiij°  Ixxiiij  opert5tM  yemaliftu*  provemen^tw  de 
xxviij  eustumartte  inter  fe^^um  Michae^is  et  Gulam  Augustt 
videlicet  per  xliij  septimonos  et  iiij  dies  quorum  vj  eustumarit 
quilt6et  faeien«  per  septimonam  iij  opera  per  dies  Lune  Mercurit 
et  Veneris  xvij  custuman'i  quili6et  faeiene  per  septtfiianam  ij 
opera  seiliee^  per  dies  Lune  et  Veneris  et  v  eustumarit  quiltie^ 
faciene  per  septtmanam  j  opu«  videlicet  per  diem  Lune. 

Summa  ij"**  iiij°  Ixxiiij  opera. 

Opera  yemalia  prectiw?i  operis  ob.  )   Inde  in  defec^u  operum 

j  vj  majorum  custuma- 
riorum  videlicet  tenemerUi  voca^i  Hacchislond  tenemen^t  quondam 
Johanms  Beymound  de  Wodestrete  tenemerUi  quondam  Johannis 
Breustere  tenemenii  voea^i  Bunttynggs  tenement!  quondam  Ni- 
cho^i  Horsman  et  tenemerUi  quondam  Thome  Ode  quia  in  manu 
Domini  et  ad  firmam  quorum  quili^et  faci^  per  septimanom 
iij  opera   Dec   iuj"  opera  pro   quoli6et   tenemerUo  per  tempts 

34—2 
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predictum  cxxx  opera.  In  deface  opemm  xij  tenenUum  ij* 
tenure  videUcet  tenementi  qaondam  Ahcie  Milward  modo  dimtsst 
Roberto  Tryndeleygh  teneinen^i  Andreux  modo  [dimisst]  Maurtcto 
Longe  tenement  Verdons  modo  dimtsst  Maurieto  Wodeward 
tenemeTUi  Robert  le  Reue  mo^  dimtsst  Johanni  Longe  tene- 
ment Ratelers  [timk^]  dimtsst  Johanni  Parlebien  et  WilAebno 
Thomas  tenementi  quondam  Ricorefi  filtt  Alicte  Ckijler  mo<ib 
dimtsst  Joharmi  Ode  tenementi  Ruddezs  modo  dimtsst  Petro 
Fhippe  tenementi  Longes  modo  dimtsst  'Ricardo  Andrew  tene- 
mefUi  Oldeandreux  raodo  dimtsst  Johanni  Ballard  tenementi  Claces 
moc^b  dimtsst  Maurtcto  Sothman  tenementi  quondam  Henrtct  Joje 
mo<ib  dimtsst  Thome  Martyn  et  tenementi  Yocati  Whelers  modo 
dimtsst  JohoTini  Helder  [^toa]  in  mantt  Domtni  et  ad  firmam 
infra  m^  xliiij  opera  pro  quolt^et  tenemento  per  tempts  predtc^um 
iiij"  vij  opera.  In  defectu  operum  unitis  toftt  [mi]nort«  tenure 
qt^ndam  Nicho^ai  Crowe  quia  in  mant^  Domini  et  ad  firmam 
xliij  opera  per  septtmoTMim  j  opus.  In  defect  operum  unit£^ 
acre  terre  Yocate  Ethonsacre  CAUsa  predtcta  xliij  opera  per 
septtmaTtom  j  opus.  In  defect  operum  unitM  tenemen^t  e^usdem 
tenure  vocati  Beckes  qt^  WilAelmiAS  Kene  nuper  tenut^  per  opus 
modo  dimtsst  Ricarcfo  Rey mound  et  ad  firmam  xliij  opera  per 
Beptimanam.  j  opue.  In  defect  operum  alterius  tenemen^t  ejt^Miem 
tenure  voca^t  Coupers  tenement  qi^od  Johannes  Milnere  nuper 
tenuis  per  opera  modo  dimtsst  per  sene«ca^/ttm  WilAelmo  Algood 
pro  iij  s.  per  annt^m  pro  omnibus  seT^cm  ut  po^^  per  "Rotulum 
Curie  de  anno  Re^t9  Ricore^i  iij^  xliij  opera  per  septtmanam  j  opus. 
In  defect  operum  nnius  acre  terre  ejusdem  tenure  vocate  Howlo- 
tiscroft  qvrod  Thomas  Ode  nuper  tenut^  per  opera  modo  dimtsse 
per  senescallum  Domtno  Johanni  Caules  rec^ort  pro  xviij  d.  per 
annt^m  pro  omnibt^  serviette  ut  patet  per  Rotulum  Curte  de  anno 
Re^te  Henrtei  Quarti  prtmo  xliij  opera  per  septtmanam  j  opus. 
In  defect  operum  unites  tenementi  ij^  tenure  voca^t  Rauenes 
quondam  Alicte  Lavender  modo  dimtsst  per  seneeoa^um  Thome 
Vyne  per  iiij  s.  per  annt^m  [pro]  omnibus  serviette  ut  po^  per 
"Rotulum  Curie  de  anTio  Re^  Kicarc^i  xv**  iiij"  vij  opera  per 
septt7nana77i  ij  opera.  In  alloca^tone  medietas  operum  uniti« 
tenementi... tenure  qtcondam  Maurtctt  Howe  quod  Thomas  Parker 
tene^  per  opue  ex  con^ue^uc^tne  stipenc^tt  sui  hoe  anno  xxxv  opera 
per  septtmanam  ij  opera.  In  alloca^tone  operum  iiij  minorum 
custumortorum  remaneTtftum  ad  operandum  per  iij  septtmanam 
festivae  videlicet  NataZte  Pasche  et  Pentecoe^  in  quibue  non 
operantttr  xxiiij  opera  pro  quo^t6et  custumarto  per  septtmaTtam  ij 
opera.     In  alloca^torae   operum  dtctorum  iiij  custumartorum  pro 

Lane 

ix  diebiM  festivte  acciden^tfrt^  super  dies  sues... videlicet  Luce. 

Lune         ^    Lane  Veneris  Veneris  Liine 

Omnium  Sanctorum  Nicho^i  AnnuTicta^tonte  Parasceuee  Marci; 

Veneris  Veneris         Lane 

Baptteto  Magdalene  Jacobi  xxxvj  opera  cujuslibet  custumortt 
pro... die  festivo  j  opue.  In  alloea^tone  operum  dtctorum  iiij 
custumonorum  falcan^tum  in  pratis  Domini  p9*eter  consue^uc^tnem 
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molemennorum  iiij  opera  cvjudiJbet  eon 
operum  pro  eorum  averagio  nil  hoe  ann< 
zvij  qr.  ij  bu.  pisorum  xx  qr.  iiij  bu.  ordc 
opera  custumartorum  ut  supra  c  opera 
In  xxxvij  qr.  v  bu.  avene  tri^uro^  et  Vk 
xliij  opera  pro  singulis  vij  bu.  j  opt^. 
opera.  Summa  < 

Arrure   precwm  operis  iiij  d  \  Et 

rtfe  et  molemennw  cum  viij  carucM  i 
seasonios  f  rt^menti  et  xl*.  £t  de  vij  o{ 
bus  de  eisdem  custumar«t9  et  molemen 
junctis  ad  seisontom  wareeto^toitte.  ISA 
havens  canicam  per  se  vel  yiTvMm  arab 
seisoniom  pro  operi&iM  suis  precittm  opef 
Summa  xxiij  opera.  £t  expenduntttr 
et  wArectandcL     Et  nil  remcmet. 

Opera  sarcula^ionte  ^   Et  de  xxviij  o] 

/  yeaierUilms  pe 
custumarittf  et  molemennis  qaonmh  quilii 
et  molemennie  predtctis  quili(et  fact<  iij  ( 
ij  opera  et  quilt^et  de  xv  custumariie 
faci^  j  opus.  St 

Inde  in  allooo^ione  operum  messorte 
In  alloca/ione  operum  xix  tenementarum 
Domini  et  ad  lir[mam]  titu^  operum  i 
quoU^  tenement  iij  opera.     In  defect 
minone  tenure  videlicet  tenemen^«  Beck< 
mound  tene<  tenementi  Yocati  Coupers  te: 
Algood  tenet  uniiM  acre  terre  vocote  Eth 
j   acra  terre   adjacent  quondam   Niche 
conttneTt^ie  j  acram  terre  voco^t  Howlotc 
opera  pro  quoli6et  tenement  j  opus.    De 
cum  ij  acrte  di.  terre  de  Malagio  voca^>  ( 
Do97uni  per  sursttm  reddictonem  Hugo/; 
uxoris  sue  usgtte  ad  plenam  eto^em  here< 
qma  Maurictue  Wodeward  faci^  predici 
qttod  MaurtottM  Wodeward  fact^  predic! 
De  iij  operi^tM  pro  uno  tenement  de  Mi  i 
Domini  per  escietam  cat^a  felonie  qtcam  ' 
nil  hie  nee  decetero  quia  tenementu/m  pn 
et  ad  firmam  cum  operibus  et  custt&mte  i 
sarculandis  hoc  anno  Ixiij  opera. 

St^mma  q 

Et  de  viij*  iiij"  vj  operilms  autumpi  i 
xxviij  custumartie  inter  Gulam  Augusts  ! 
armo  et  fee^um  Michoe^is  acciden^em  die « 
viij*  septima/nas  et  ij  dies  quorum  vj     I 
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quilt^  fact^rw  per  septtmanam  y  opera  sciltcrt  per  dies  Lone 
Martis  Mercurii  Jovis  et  Veneris  xvij  de  custumarits  predicts 
quili6et  iskciens  per  aeptimanam  iiij  opera  videlicet  per  dies  Lune 
Martis  Mercum  et  Veneris  ij  de  cnsiAimariis  predicts  quil«6et 
iaciena  per  septimonom  ij  opera  videlicet  per  dies  Lune  et 
Veneris  et  iij  de  custttmariis  predicds  qoili^et  £acien«  per  septifno- 
nam  j  opus  videlieet  per  diem  Lune. 

Bumma  viij*  iiij"  vj  opera. 

Opera  autumpnalia  precium  operis  j  d.  1    Inde  in   defect 

J  operum  vj  majo- 
rum  custumortorum  Ytdelicet  tenemen/i  Hacchislond  tenem^tUt 
Johonnis  Reymound  de  Wodestrete  tenemeTi^t  qtM>ndam  Johannis 
Breustere  tenement  BuntjmggA  t&nemend  qtM>ndam  Nicho2ai 
Horsman  et  tene^nenti  quondam  Thome  Ode  quia  in  manu  Dofmni 
et  ad  iUrrnam]  infra  pro  quoli6et  tenement  per  septsTnanam  v 
opera  ij^  Iij  opera.  In  defec^u  operum  xiij  t&nementorum  iy 
tenure  Ytdelicet  tenementi  quondam  Milward  tenement  Andreux 
tenemerUi  Verdons  teneTnenti  Boberti  le  Reue  tenement  Ratelers 
tenementi  quondam  Eicorcfi  filu  Alicie  Gayller  tenefiien^i  Buddoxs 
tenement  Longes  tene^rien^  Oldandreux  teneiTten^t  Claces  tene- 
merUi  qtiondam  Henrtet  Joye  temetnenti  Ravenes  et  tenemenU 
Whelers  quia  in  manu  domini  et  ad  firmam  pro  quolt6et  tene- 
mento  per  septtmonam  iiij  opera  iiij*^  xlij  opera.  In  defect 
operum  ij  t&nementortmi  minorte  tenure  videlicet  tenemen/i  voco^ 
Ooupers  Tenement  et  texiemend  vocati  Beckes  cau«a  predict  pro 
quolt6et  tenement  per  septi^nonam  ij  opera  xxxij  opera.  In 
defec/u  operum  unii^^  acre  terre  vocafe  Ethonsacre  cai^^a  predtcta 
viij  opera  per  sepUmanam  j  opus.  Et  pro  uno  tofto  cum  j  acra 
terre  adjacente  quondam  NichoZai  Crowe  viij  opera  per  septuno- 
nam  j  opus.  Et  pro  uno  crofto  continent  j  acrom  terre  voooto 
Howlotes  Croft  c&ttsa  predict  viij  opera  per  septimanam  j  opus. 
In  alloca^fone  operum  [qtuUuor  ctistumariorum]  adhuc  operan- 
cium  pro  vj  diebu«  festiv»«  acciden<t6ue  super  dies  suos  operabiW 

Meroorii  Lune  Mercurii 

hoc  &nno  videlieet   Laure?ioii  Assumpcionie  Bartho2omei    Exal- 
Mercnrii 

taciont9  et  Mat^hei  xxiiij  opera  ovjuelihet  pro  quolt6et  die  f estivo  j 
opus.  In  allocatione  operum  dictorum  iiij  custumariorum  pro  ij 
siccitf  precariie  acciden^i^tM  super  dies  suos  operabile^  hoc  anno 
viij  opera  ci^tislibet  pro  qualiiet  precaria  j  opus.  In  xxxij  acrig 
di versorum  blodbrum  meteTi^is  coUigendi^  adjuvandw  et  ligandis 
per  opera  hoc  anno  Ixiiij  opera  sic  capieTie  acram  per  extentam  ij 
opera.     In  vendicione  infra  xl  opera. 

Summa  que  supra.     Et  eqtce. 

Et  de  C  iiij**  j  precarits  siccie  provenien^i6tte  de  Ivij  custu- 
mariis  et  molemenni^  ad  ij  sicca«  precariae  in  Autumpno  quoru9i» 
xxxiij  custumarti  et  molemenni  quili^  facien«  iiij  precaria^  xvj 
custumarii  et  molemenni  quili6et  facient  ij  precarioe  et  v  custn- 
jsiarii  et  molemenni  quili^t  f  aciens  j  precariom. 

Summa  C  iiij**  j  precarie. 


crofU  eontinmUU  j  acrom  tern 
Hewlotes  Croft  quad  WilA«l»» 
dimiasi  eidem  I><nntiit>  Johann. 
annorum  hoc  anno  et  aolebat  d 
de  WiUielTno  Ode  pro  &rma  niu 
pertineraciw  quondam  Ricardi 
nuper  tenuis  p^  open*  sic  dimtai 
oiunibuf  eervioiig  ad  termintac 
Et  de  iiij  d.  de  Johanne  Ode  pri 
jacentu  apud  Hungerhul  nuper  i; 
sic  dimisse  eid^m  Johanni  ad  t 
x*"  {stc).  Et  de  viij  d.  de  eode; 
tetre  dominice  cum  p«Tlm«nciM 
rum  eidem  Johanni  per  annum 
a.nno  v*".  Et  de  iiij  d.  de  Johat 
terre  dtmtiiiice  cum  pertinenciw 
eid«m  Johanni  per  annuin  od  tet 
Et  de  iiijd.  de  WilAelmo  Togi 
domtoice  cum  pertmenotw  jacen 
eidem  WiU«lmo  et  beredibta  suL 
ut  pa«e(  per  Rotulvm  Curie  de  ai 
Nichofoo  Bejmound  pro  firma 
cum  D«rtiiienctt]i  auondam  Nich( 


1,      HaLIHOTCJV    DE    WTHSKiOITK    DIE    LUNK    FROSIUA    ANT* 

FSSTUK  aAHCTi  Luce  evjsqxubte  anvo  xxij°.    J.  Bynb.ix'. 


Greneburg'. 

Johannes  le  Longe  reddu^if  sureum  in  maniM  domtni  ditnit^iam 
acrom  terre  cum  p«rtiiienft6tM  iuxta  tamun  Waltdri  T&illour '  apud 
le  Redebrede.  Et  dominus  conoesait  prtdtc^am  t«rram  cum  por- 
tineniHnt«  Waltero  Qefiea  tenendom  8v6t  et  Buis  in  villeno^  et  ad 
volunttUem  domtni  per  seruicta  inde  debita  et  consufita.  Et  dat 
de  fine  ij  a.     Et  fecit  fidelitatem,  &c. 

Johannea  le  Longe  reddu^it  suraum  in  m&nua  domtni  dimtt^tam 
acrom  t«rre  cum  pertinen2i6u«  iacm^em  super  le  MeUehulle  iuxCa 
temun  domtnicam.  Et  domiaua  concesait  predtctam  tervAm  cnm 
fertinentibug  Isabelle  Eiyot  tenendam  eibi  et  buia  in  rilleno^  et 
ad  Toluntotem  domini  per  Beruioia  inde  debita  et  ctmsueta.  Et 
dat  de  fine  ij  a.     £t  fecit  fidelitat«m,  i^. 

Walt«ruB  Ferkynes  reddidit  sursum  in  m&nu«  domim  dimtdtam 
acram  t«rre  cum  pertin^ntt^ru  ia.cenlem  in  Blakewelleforlong  quam 
Bosia  Adam  tenet  ad  terminum  vite.  Et  dominus  concessit  prv- 
dtctam  terrain  Johanni  Hore  tenendam  st&i  et  euis  in  viUeno^ 
et  ad  voluntotani  donuni  per  seruida  inde  deb»<a  et  eonsueta.  Et 
dat  de  fine  ij  a  Et  fecit  fidelitatem.  Et  oat  forma  talis  videlMst 
quod  dictua  Johannes  Hore  habebit  vnam  dimt^iau  aorom  taiper 
hidehulle  ad  terminum  vite  supnodtcte  Roaie  et  post  decessum 
dtcCe  Rosie  ad  suprodictnm  Walttrum  reuertatur  &c. 

Badu^Aue  Henries  ha6«t  licenciont  ponendi  Oalfnifum  filium 
suum  ad  soolas  cl«ricales.     Et  dat  de  fine  xii  d. 

Walterus  Taillour'  reddidit  sursufn  in  manu«  domini  dimidtam 
acram  terre  cuwj  ptfrtinentiAits  i&centein  super  Astoaehulle  quam 
prius  oepit  de  tsrris  dtnwinicis  iuzta  terrani  dicti  Waltari  Et 
domtnus  concessit  predtctam  terram  cum  pa^inentibus  Fetro  filio 
Eue  Bolfea  tenendom  e,ibi  et  auis  in  villenoj/w  et  ad  voluntatem 
dmntni  per  seruicta  inde  debita  et  confiueta.  £t  dat  de  fine  vj  d. 
Et  fecit  fidelitatem  &c. 

Johannes  Hughprest  et  alicia  tsot  eiua  examinata  reddu^erunt 
sunum  in  manus  dofnini  vnum  cotagtwrn  cum  curtilagio  adiaoente 
iuxfa  tenemenlum  Johannis  le  warde  et  tres  dimujias  acroa  ttfrre 
Tnde  vna  dimtdia  iac«f  in  le  Clayforlong  iax.la  terram  Johannis 
Feres  et  alia  diTtUdia  acra  iacet  super  le  Langelond  iuxla  terram 
Johannis  Horewode  et  alia  dimu^ta  acra  iaoe(  supar  Eldelayee 
iuxta  terram  Wille^mi  Fonteys.  £t  d^ninus  concessit  dtcfum 
ootagium  cum  curtilagto  et  terra  Johanni  Hughprest  et  Alicie 
vxori  eiw«  ad  termiTtum  vite  eorwn.  Et  poet  decessum  pradtctorum 
Johannis  et  Alicie  predict  cotagia  cum  curtilagto  et  terra  cum 
suis  pertineri<t6u«  remaneant  Elene  filie  predictorum  Johannis  et 
Alicie  ad  t«rmtnum  vite  sue.     Et  post   decessnm   dtcte    Elene 
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prsdicta  tesaementa  remaneant  heredihus  "predidOTu/m  Johonnis  et 
Alicie  tenenda  de  domino  in  villeno^  et  ad  voluntatem  p^ 
Tirgam^  per  semicta  et  oonsaetndines  debita  et  consueta.  Et  dat 
de  fine  vs.     Et  fect^  fidelitatem  dec. 

Elena  atte  halle  per  liceniiam  domtni  dimisit  Johormi 
Martyn  duas  acras  terre  ad  termimun  xL  sumorum  proximo 
8eque7i^«um  post  datum  istitut  Curie,  sicut  iacen^  super  Oostouwe 
iuzto  terram  Johcmnis  Pieres.  Et  dat  domtno  pro  termino 
ho^endo'  iij  s.  iiij  d. 

2.      HaLIMOTITJC    DB    WyVBJBLOWE    DIB    LtJNB     PBOXIMA     POST 

VBSTUU  BAircn  DiOKisii  ASNO  xxiiA    Ad  Wittenham. 
Greneburgh". 

Willelmus  Houprest  mortut^  est  qui  tenuit  de  domtno  vnum 
MeBuagium  et  dimikitam  virgate  terre  cmtia  heriettum  ynua  bos 
prectt  ij  s.  Et  Johannes  fiUue  eiue  est  proxtmue  heres  etatis  iij 
annorum.  Et  ra^one  minoris  etatis  commissa  est  custodia  terre 
et  heredis  Johonni  attewelle  tenenda  usque  ad  legitimam  etatem 
heredis  per  virgam  faciendo  seruicia  et  consuetudines.  ffinis 
condono^ur  propter  paupertatem.     Et  fecit  fidelitatem. 

Johannes  Clerk  mortuus  est  qui  tenuit  de  domtno  ynum 
"Meauagium  et  vnam  virgatam  terre  cuius  heriettum  vnus  bos 
p*ectt  iij  s.  iiij  d.  Et  super  hoc  venit  Anabilia  que  fuit  Yxor  dtcd 
Johannis  et  clamat  habere  coniunctum  statum  in  dtcto  Mesteo^ 
et  terra.  Et  super  hoc  vocat  recordum  Itotulori6m.  Et  habet  diem 
usqtte  ad  proximum. 

Johannes  Longe  mortuue  est  qui  tenuit  de  domtno  vnum 
Me&tiagitim  et  v  acras  terre  cuitte  heriettum  j  luuenctM  prectt 
viij  d.  Et  Willelmus  filtue  eitee  est  proxtmue  heres  qui  venit  et 
gersummauit^  dictum  Mesuo^'um  et  terram  tenendum  sibi  et  suis 
in  villeno^o  per  virgam  ad  voluntatem  domini  per  seruicia  et 
consuetudinee.     Et  dat  de  fine  xij  d.     Et  fecit  fidelitatem. 

Wille/mus  Horewod  mortuue  ee^  qui  tenuit  de  dommo  vnam 
acram  et  dimuftom  terre  cuitM  heriettum  vna  ouis  prectt  iij  d. 
Et  remanent  in  manus  domtni  pro  defectu  heredte. 

Emma  Clerkes  mortua  ee^  que  tenuit  de  domtno  vnam  aoram 
terre  cuiue  heriettum  vnus  bouiculus  prectt  xviij  d.  Et  remanet 
in  mantes  domtni. 

WilleZmiM  Carpenter  mortuue  ee^  qui  tenuit  de  domtno  vnum 
cotagtum  et  duas  acras  terre  cuii^  heriettum  vna  ouis  prectt  iij  d. 
Et  remanent  in  manue  domtni 

Willelmus  Wengraue  mortuue  est  qui  tenuit  de  domtno  vnum 
cotagium  et  duas  acras  terre  cuius  heriettum  vna  ouis  prectt  iij  d. 
Et  Bicon^  filtue  'Ricardi  Wengraue  est  proxtmtM  heres. 

1  The  fonnal  entry  on  a  viUaii's  holding. 

s  For  having  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years.  *  f.  S3  K 

*  Gersnma,  a  fine  paid  on  oompletang  an  agreement.    See  above,  p.  478. 


Johannes  Hobbes  mortuutt  est  qui  tenuit  de  domino  Tuunt 
(Mytagtum.  et  iiij*^  acros  torre  cuius  hmettum  voa  onie  precii  ii^  d. 
Et  dominua  concessit  diotitm  cotagtum  et  t«rTtun  Isabelle  Hobbes 
tenenda  ad  tenoinmn  vite  faciendo  seniicta  et  consnetudines 
sine  vasto  saluo  iure  cuiusliiet.  Et  dat  de  fine  xii  d.  £t  fecit 
fidelitatem. 

Matilda  Hobbes  mortua  eit  que  tenuit  de  domino  vnuni 
cotagium  et  tres  rodfu  tmre  cuius  hariettum  vna  ouia  precit  iij  d. 
Et  Johannes  fiiiua  Johannis  Hobbes  est  proximtis  heres  etatis  vij 
annorum.  Et  ro^ne  miuoris  etatia  domiaus  concessit  cuatodiam 
cotagii  terre  et  heredis  Isabelle  Hobbes  teaendom  usque  ad 
legitimam  etatem  heredis  in  villenagio  faciendo  aeraicia  et  con- 
snetudines. Et  dat  pro  custodia  habtmd&  vj  d.  Et  fecit  fideli- 
tatem. 

Alicia  Hobbes  mortua  6«t  que  tenuit  de  domtno  dimtiJiam 
acram  t«rre  cuius  hmettum  vna  ouis  pr«cti  ij  d.  Et  Johannes 
filius  Johonnia  Hobbes  etatis  vij  annorum  est  proximws  heres. 
Et  miione  minorie  etatis  dominus  concessit  custodiam  terre  et 
heredis  Isabelle  Hobbes  tenendum  usque  ad  legitimam  etatem 
heredis  faciendo  seniicia  et  tio?isuetudines.  Et  dat  pro  custodia 
habeadA  yj  d.     Et  fecit  fidelitatem. 

Johannes  Hore  mortwM*  eat  qui  tenuit  de  domino  dimi<fiam 
acram  terre  cuius  heriettwm  ynus  vituliM  precii  iiij  d.  Et  Johan^ia 
soror  dicfi  Johannis  est  proximua  heres.  que  venit  et  gersummauit 
dictem  t«rram  tenendom  sibi  et  suis  in  viUena^io  ad  voluntat«m 
per  seruicia  et  oonsuetudin««.  Et  dat  de  fine  vj  d.  Kt  fecit 
fidelitatem. 

Radu^us  Oefies  reddiiiif  sursum  in  mantu  domini  mum 
cotagium  et  dominua  concessit  dic^m  cotagium  Johonni  Reynald 
clsrico  de  Qreneburgh  tenendum  sibi  et  suis  in  villeno^  et  ad 
voluntatem  domtni  per  virgam  faciendo  seruicia  et  consnetudines. 
Et  dat  de  fine  xii  d.     Et  fecit  fidelitatem. 

Radu^^M  filius  Waltsri  Norton  reddidit  sursum  in  manu« 
domini  vnum  cotagium  contin«nCem  in  longitudine  zvj  pedes  et  in 
latitwfine  xiij  pedes  cum  ourtilagio  adiacente.  Et  dominua  con- 
cessit dicfum  cotagium  cum  curtilagio  Wille/mo  Wjth  tenendum 
sibi  et  suis  in  villenagio  faciendo  aeruicta  et  consuetudines.  Et 
dat  de  fine  xii  d.     Et  fecit  fidelitatem, 

Johannes  filius  Badu^;i/ii  Rolfes  mortuus  es<  qui  t«nuit  de 
domino  vnum  Mesuo^ium  et  vnam  virgatam  t^rre  cuius  heriettum 
vnus  boa  precii  iiij  s.  Et  Juliana  Bolfes  amita  dicri  Johonnis 
est  proximus  heres  que  venit  et  gersummauit  dictum  Mesuo^um 
et  terram  tenendum  sibi  et  suis  in  villenagio  ad  voluntatem 
domini  per  seruicia  et  consuctudiTies.     Et  dat  de  fine  x  s. 

Juliana  Kolfes  reddidit  sursum  in  manus  domini  vnum  Mes- 
»uagiiim  et  vnam  virgatom  terre  cuius  heriettum  vna  cista  precii 
iij  d.  Et  dominua  concessit  Badui!pAo  Geffes  dictum  Mesuo^um 
tenendum  sibi  et  suis  in  villeno^  et  ad  voluntatem  domini  per 
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et  consuetudinM.  Et  dat  de  fine  xx  a.  Et 
fecit  fidelitatem. 

Tastatores  ceruisie  preaeatattt  qtM>d  braciatrtcej  fr^erunt 
asaiaam,  ideo  in  iaiMriconii&  vij  d. 

'R&dtilphua  de  Norton  dat  doim'no  yj  d  ad  inqnireadum  de  iure 
Buo  de  Tiia  acra  tem. 

Johannes  Beynald  dat  domt'no  vj  d  ut  inquiratur  de  iure  suo 
de  VUG  cotagio  et  dimidiA  acre  tffire. 

TtAdulp/ma  £Uu§  Bosie  Adam  dat  domino  pro  licencia  se 
maritandi  xij  d. 

WiU«Zint(s  Soot  debet  sectam  et  facit  defaltam,  ideo  in  inis«n- 
eordia  iij  d. 

3.  HALlHOTirjtf  TENTClf  IB/JDXN  DIE  LUNS  PRO  XI  MA  POST 
FFESTDJf  ASaESCIOmS  DOMfNI  ASSO  RSGNI  REOIS  HXSRICI  SKKTI 
QDINTO. 

Greneburgh'. 

Juro^  preeentanf  quod  Johannes  Ostage  deb«<  aectam  et  fact! 
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Wydepoleshulle.  yna  acra  ificet  apttd  Blakewelle  hegge  in  ij 
parcelliff  et  dimidia  acra  iacet  apud  almondesmede  et  alia  dimidia 
acra  subtus  molendt^M^m  domim  cvdus  herieciMm  in  pecunia  iij  s. 
iiij  d:  et  domians  concessit  dictum  ooto^mm  et  terrom  cum 
^pertinerUilnis  Roberto  Cawode  Tenendum  sibi  et  suis  in  yilleno^ 
ad  yo\untcUe/n  domtni  per  8e?-uicia  &c,  Et  dat  dommo  de  iine 
vj  s.  viij  d  Ac. 

Testamen^um  Johonnis  wattes  probatum  est  coram  ffro^re 
Roberto  Onnesby  Cellorio  et  commissarto  in  hac  parte,  cuius 
tenor  sequttur  in  hec  verba.  In  dei  nomirte  Amen.  Ego  Jo- 
hanna [sic]  wattes  compos  mentis  anno  domtni  mille^tmo  ccccxxvij^ 
condo  testaTnen^um  meum  in  hunc  modum.  In  primis  lego 
animam  meam  deo  et  corpus  meum  ad  sepiliendum  in  cimiterio 
sanoti  Johannis  Baptiste  de  Greneburgh.  Item  monachis  aancd 
albani  xij  d.  Item  vicario  de  Greneburgh  xij  d.  Item  Clenco 
eiusdem  eccl^^e  iiij  d.  Item  iiij  lumim^us  eiusdem  eccle«ie  dimi- 
dium  quarten't^m  bras«i.  Item  ecc^ie  de  wjnge  xij  d.  Item  agn' 
lary  vnam  ollam  enearn,  potellum  et  cistam  et  j  coopertorium  et  j 
paree22am  linthee.  Item  Margerie  lary  j  ollam  eneam,  potellum 
et  cistam.  Item  fro^ribue  de  Aylesbury  xij  d.  Item  Wille/mo 
Childe  filio  meo  spirt^uali  j  htMaellum  brasti.  Et  de  residiM> 
bonorum  meon^m  non  legato  oonstituo  Johonnem  Gaffes  meum 
executorem  vt  ipse  dispono^  bona  mea  cum  adiutorto  Johanme 
Boueton  meliore  modo  quo  sciverint  deo  placere  pro  anima  mea 
et  inde  preste^  sacramen^um  in  forma  iuris. 


a    MUNICIPAL  LIFE. 

I  HAVB  here  grouped  several  documents  which  illustrate  the 
rights  of  burgesses,  the  trade  policy  they  pursued,  and  the  privi- 
leges they  desired  to  possess. 

I.  Chartbb  of  Coyentby.  This  Charter  was  granted  by  the 
Earl  of  Chester  to  Coventry,  and  the  privileges  were  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Henry  I.  It  has  been  printed  from  a  transcript  in 
Trinity  College  Library,  Oo,  2,  20,  which  I  have  corrected,  with 
the  kind  assistance  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Coventry,  from  the 
original ;  this  is  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation  of  Coventry 
and  is  in  beautiful  preservation. 

It  is  chiefly  instructive  because  it  shows  us  a  city  with  a 
good  deal  of  self-government^  while  there  is  no  mention  of  a  gild, 
or  grant  of  the  right  to  have  a  gild;  we  hear  of  this  right  in  1268, 
as  a  matter  which  was  then  in  dispute  (Gross,  Gild  JfercharUy  ii. 
48).  There  was  a  portmanmote,  and  foreign  merchants  might  be 
introduced  as  comburgenses,  but  these  things  might  exist  without 
any  gild  merchant.  Though  this  gild  came  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant body  in  the  later  history  of  the  city,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  important  element  in  its  earliest  municipal  life. 


4[  IUnul;)Au«  Comes  C 
Btabulariis,  et  Ballivis,  et  mi 
frsMcis  et  anglia  tAm  prMenti 

Sciatis  me  BurgeiiBibu«  mt 
et  hoc  carta  mea  confirmaSBe 
Bunt,  videlicet  ut  bene  et  hone 
teneant  pr«dicti  burgenses  et 
meis,  sicut  uaqwim  in  tempon 
meorum  melius  et  finnius  et 
liberos  et  bonas  legea  illis 
meliores  et  lib«riores  habent. 
meis  He  eos  aliqua  cau«a  in 
portmotum  suum  libere  habea 
ad  Ulos  portinentia  iuste  tract 
ipsis  pro  me  eligant  qui  sub  n 
oonsu^tudines  sclat,  et  eos  mt 
omtu  causa  remota  custodiat  e 
forte  aliquis  in  BUMrieordiam  i 
biliter  per  ballivum  meum  et  i 
AUtem  m^rcatores  iiecum  ad  v 
cipio  ut  pacem  haieant,  et  ni 
eos  in  curiam  mittat.  Si  verc 
inconveniena  in  villa  fecerit 
dicla  sine  c&uta  illad  dirigat. 

II.  CosTOUB  or  London. 
vol.  (Add.  14,252)  as  the  Assis 


nrbe  emere  quod  ibi  iteruiu  revendst  oec  pluBquani  xl  dies  in 
adventu  suo  morari  nisi  eum  impediat  morbus  aut  debitum  quod 
civiE  ei  debeat,  unde  monstrore  et  probare  possit  quod  victcornes 
et  iustioie  ei  de  r«cto  tenendo  defecerunt 

12.  Mercatores  qui  londonie  redetmt  «t  sffenmt  paimos  de 
lino  et  de  lano  non  debeat  vendere  nisi  tantum  iij  diebut  in 
ebdomada,  aciiicel  lune,  martis,  mercurii,  et  tunc  debent  religare 
trusselloB  nsqu«  in  ali&m  ebdomadam,  et  facere  similiter,  si 
aliquid  restat  ad  vendendum  nichtlqu«  vendant  ad  detaiL 

1 3.  Hospes  domus  non  potest  occipere  aliquid  de  cordagio  nee 
de  peUibtM  agninis,  nee  de  aliquibiM  aliis,  Sed  si  ad  mprcatum 
fuerit,  Tel  aUquis  pro  eo,  bene  p«rcipiat  in  marcato  ut  alius. 

14.  Mercator  foranus  nequit  tmoBgredi  apatium  trium  milia- 
rum  extra  civitateni  eundi  ad  feriam  vel  ad  mercatum  extra 
urbem,  nee  iusticM  neequ«  viceeomeg  eis  potest  dare  licenciam. 
Et  si  vicecomei  eum  ceperit  extra  oivitatem  ultra  metaa  illas  cum 
pecunia  ilia,  reducat  illos,  et  cives  cum  -viceeoTniie  pecuniam  int«r 
Be  dividant  ai  vero  cives  eum  ceperint  civium  sit  omnis  ilia 
pecunia. 

15.  Foranus  non  faciat  forchep'  civi  iiecqu«  cum  eo  emat  vel 
vendat  in  civitate  nisi  eivis  volaerit. 

QUKDAM    ASSISA    VAOTA    AD    UABSVUAM    PBCDKIAM    DOmNt    REGIS 
Qf7.1NI>0  DABA21TUB  EI   U.  H.  M.   UABCI8  [nc]   PRO  VICBCOMITATU. 

Conetitutum  e»t  quod  anusquiecque  aldenuannu*  et  omnes 
homines  de  Wardis  suia  debeut  iurare  quod  de  singulis  xx"  soL 
reddituum  quo8  ba^ot  ipsi  in  civitate  etc. 

Quod  in  feudo  ait,  de  aingulia  libria  dabunt  iiii  sol.,  et  de  x 
sol.  ij  sol.,  et  de  v  sol.  xii  d.,  et  de  xxx  d.  vj  d.,  et  de  xij  d. 
quantum  ad  hoc  pertinebat.  Et  de  reddtCu  hoBpitum,  anmdine  vel 
iunco,  vel  alio  quod  u£i  sit  in  feudo  dabunt  de  singulis  libris  ii  sol.  et 
sic  usqu«  ad  xii  d.  quantum  contiuget.  Pret«)«a  de  suis  omnibus 
catallis  et  aliis  que  in  manum  ho^ent  sic  in  doino  iace&tibu«  vel 
alio  mobili  catallo  ubicunqu«  sit,  vel  citra  mare  vel  ultra  et  ubicun- 
que  Bit,  dabunt  de  libra  ij  sol.,  et  ita  usque  ad  xii  d.  quantum 
pertinebit.  £t  debent  iurare  quod  pro  hac  assisa  nullum  catallum 
necque  in  domo  neque  in  aliqutbu»  aliis  removenint,  nee  remo- 
bunt  [mo]  donee  ad  banc  assisam  plenarie  prebuerint  quantum  eis 
p«rtinebit.  Et  de  omnibus  debitis  auis  que  intelligunt  ho^nda,  de 
quanto  intelligunt  ha6ere,  dabunt  quantum  de  aliis  suis  eatallia, 
et  de  rediiitibu«  foranis  qu««  tenentur  [Wc]  in  civitat«m  et  in  por- 
Boeum  qui  aini  in  feudo  dabunt  iiij  soL  de  Ii.  sicuf  pi'escriptum 
est,  et  de  aliis  qui  non  aint  in  feudo  secundum  quod  dictum  est 
auperius.  Et  illud  debet  computari  forensibus  in  reeeptione  sua,  et 
iurent  quod  nullum  celabunt  qui  de  civitate  sit  vel  per  civitat«m 
se  aduocet  qui  hoc  saeramentum  et  adiutorium  non  faciant,  Eicuf 
constitutum  et  provigum  est,  quin  hoc  dicant  aldermannis  et  custo- 

<  Forestalliiig. 


dibu*  ciste ;  feii«nttores  et  b 
mentum.  Omnes  sint  inbre^ 
Don  veninnt ;  et  si  qui  voltm 
in  reddtfu  vel  cfttallo  demons 
hoc  emeodabimt.  Unuaquw 
pti«riB  snis  et  det  pro  illis  qu 

Bolvant.  Et  bene  defend&nt 
Wardis  Buis,  quod  nuUus  ex< 
□ec  alibi  donee  ee  et  saos  de 
borum  faciat  aliad,  faoiat  e> 
ceteris  qui  oiTtnia  sua  terras 
Et  omnis  femina  que  tnercandi 
et  manifeete  hoc  agat. 

III.  Becovekt  of  Arbe 
fell  into  arrears  of  rent  the 
setting  a  stake  up  in  front  c 
and  after  a  certain  lapse  of 
teaement.  The  extract  from  t 
mote  in  1290  occurs  by  itaelf 
Dd.  iz.  38)  which  formerly 
which  contains  several  of  I 
between  the  towns  and  moi 
and  by  Gross  {Oild  Merchant ; 

De 

Consideratnnt  ett  per  tott 
quod  omnia  tenemento  que  re 
ragiis  reddituum  ad  mintte  qua< 
sub  hac  forma  semper  hucusqu 
dominus  fuerit  qui  aliqaem  r 
habuerit  ilium  redditum  calum 
curie  Btachia  debeat  figi  et  i 
redditn  quam  de  tenemento,  a 
tecordo  de  porteemoto  t«nto 
iude  anno  r^nt  re^  Edwardi  \ 

The  rule  here  laid  down  i 
lessors  in  recovering  their  pm 
the  provisions  that  were  njsi 
tenants  in  arrear  by  the  Stalu' 
Ed.  I.  c,  21  (1285). 

IV.  PrIYILBOBB  DESIRBD  I 

tract  from  the  Staple  Bolls  (27- 
Kecords  in  the  Record  Office  is  <i 


extract  thus  gives  a  warning  against  aaBoming  tliAt  the  fiscal 
ftrrangemeatB  were  ho  rigid,  or  the  laws  so  Btrictlf  enforced  as  we 
might  have  supposed.  It  is  followed  by  a  license  addressed 
Universis  et  singulis  mercatoribus  regni  nostri  AngUe,  granting 
leave  to  elect  a  governor  (custos  libertatum  mercatorum  in 
partibua  Flandrire)— a  privilege  for  which  they  had  urgently 
petitioned.  On  the  whole  this  group  of  merchaitts  de&ling  in  a 
staple  commodity  in  Flanders,  occupied  a  position  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  tifty  years  later.  The 
charter  of  privileges  granted  by  Louis  le  Male  {26  Feb.  13S9) 
and  referred  to  in  the  body  of  this  document  has  been  printed  by 
Yarenbergh  {Hitt.  dat  delations  447). 

Le  roi  a  touz  ceux  as  queux  cestes  lettres  vendront  saiuz. 
Coment  q«  entre  autrea  choses  en  les  ordinances  de  noz  estaples 
establiz  nadgaires  en  noire  roialme  Dengleterre  soit  coutenuz  q« 
nul  des  marchauntz  de  noire  ditroialme  sur  forfaiture  ne  poasast  par 
de  la  oue  leines  quirs  ou  peaux  lanutz.  Nientmeina,  puis  oue  bone 
deliberation  oue  grantz  et  autrea  de  nofre  conseil  pur  comtnun 
profit  de  nous  et  de  aott%  dit  roialme  si  grantames  et  donasnies 
congie  a  noz  auantditz  marchantz  quils  puissent  paeaer  par  de  la 
oue  lour  dites  leines  quirs  et  peaux  pur  un  temps,  paiant  a  nous  les 
cuatumes  et  subsides  ent  dues.  Et  par  cause  qe  la  moinoie  es 
parties  de  Flandres  feust  grandement  empire  et  les  pris  des  leines 
molt  amenusee  par  tant  qe  noz  ditz  marchauntz  nauoient  mies 
leur  franchises  illoeqes  tiels  come  ils  ont  en  deuant  oee  beures,  si 
envoiames  nadgaires  noz  messages  oue  noz  lettres  especiales  a  les 
trois  bones  villes  de  Flandres,  en  requerant  eux  qils  vousissent 
soefirir  noz  ditz  marchantz  auoir  leur  franchises  auantditea,  sur 
quoi  le  comte  de  Flaundres  par  commuu  assent  de  sa  terre  et 
especial  meot  a  la  requeste  de  ses  bones  gentz  de  la  vill^  de  Brugges 
ad  graunte  a  noz  dita  marchantz  qils  puissent  auoir  et  user  souz 
la  gouemance  dun  gou^mour  toutes  les  fraunchises  et  libertees 
qils  soleient  auoir  asoun  temps  passe,  nieut  centre  esteant  qe  les 
estaples  sent  tout  outrement  departiz  hors  de  le  dit  paiis  de 
Flaundres,  et  mia  en  aolie  dit  Roialme  Dengleterre,  come  en  une 
chartre  ensealle  du  seal  du  dit  Comte  et  du  seal  de  la  dito  ville 
de  Brugges  a  nous  envoie  par  noz  ditz  messages  plus  pleinement 
est  contenu,  et  sur  ceo  eons  done  congies  et  poer  a  noz  ditz 
marchantz  par  noz  leCtrea  patentea  a  durer  a  notre  volunte  delire 
entre  eux  vn  gouemour  conuenable  a  toutz  les  foitz  qe  lour 
plerra  et  meater  soit  pur  tenir  entre  eux  en  la  ville  de  Brugges 
lour  congregations  et  assembles  a  iin  qils  peussent  auoir  et 
enioier  lour  franchises  et  prinilegee,  issint  a  eux  de  nouel 
grauntees  par  le  Comte  de  Flandres,  si  qe  pormi  lour  assembles 
et  congregations  ne  par  autre  cause  noz  ditz  estaples  establiz  en 
notre  dit  roialme  Dengleterre  ne  soient  enblemiz,  euptrez  nen- 
damages  par  nulle  voie.  Et  qe  nulle  ordinance  ne  comune  soit 
faite  par  les  auantditz  gouemour  et  compaignie  en  la  dite  ville 
de  Brugges  ne  aillours  pur  destourber  noz  marchantz  ne  lour 
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vallettes  ou  s^rvantz,  qils  ne  peussent  franchement  et  peisible- 
ment  yendre  et  achater  lour  marchandises  a  queles  hours  qe  lour 
plerra  et  a  qecunqes  persons  ou  ils  v^ront  meutz  lour  profit 
sanz  destourbBuaces  ou  enplechemente  de  nuUe.  Nous  a  fin  qc 
nous  soions  le  meutz  s^rui  de  noz  custumes  des  leynes  quits  et 
peauz  lanuz,  qe  serront  amenez  hors  de  no^re  dit  roialme,  volons 
qe  des  leines  quirs  et  peux  lanutz  quant  ils  serront  charges  et  les 
custumes  ent  dues  paiez,  soient  les  le^res  de  coket  endentez 
prentre  les  custumers  et  mestres  des  ditz  niefs,  et  qe  lune 
portie  soit  seale  de  no^re  seal  de  coket,  et  lautre  partie  du  seal 
des  mestres  des  niefs,  issint  qe  les  dites  custumers  la  partie  de 
lendenture  seale  du  seal  des  ditz  mestres  demnrante  denvers  eux 
eient  a  notre  Escheqer  but  lour  acompt  et  les  ditz  mestres  des 
niefis  lautre  partie  de  la  dite  endenture  seale  de  no^re  seal  de 
coket  demt^rante  denvers  eux  quant  ils  vendront  as  dites  parties 
des  Flandres,  liuerent  et  baillent  au  dit  gouemour  pt^r  faire  le 
serche  illoeqes,  a  fin  qe  si  nulles  leynes  quirs  ou  peaux  lanutz 
soient  trouez  nient  cokettez  ou  nient  custumez,  soient  forfaitz 
A  nous  ensemblement  oue  les  niefs  en  quelles  ils  s^ront  trouez,  le 
quele  gouemour  enuoiera  les  parties  de  les  dites  endentures 
quelles  ils  auera  issint  receu  des  ditz  mestres,  ensemblement  oue 
les  nouns  de  ceux  qe  aueront  passe  les  leines  quirs  et  peaux  a 
lescbeqer  Dengleterre  a  fin  del  an  des  queux  forfaitures  des  leines 
quirs  et  peaux  Tolons  qe  lune  moite  demt«erge  devers  not^  et  qe 
le  dit  gouemot^r  eit  lautre  moitie  pur  son  serche  et  trauaille  la 
f orfaitures  des  niefs  entierment  a  nou9  sauuez.  Du  tesmoignance 
de  quele  chose  not^r  auons  fait  faire  cestes  noz  le^^res  ouertes. 
Doun  souz  no^re  grand  seal  a  Westminster  le  premer  iour  de 
Juyl  Ian  de  notre  regne  Dengleterre  trentieme  tierz  et  des 
France  vintisme.     Per  ip^um  Regem  et  consilium. 


D.    THE  WOOL  TRADE  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH 
AND  FOURTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

This  list  contains  the  names  of  various  monastic  houses  which 
supplied  wool  to  the  Florentine  and  Flemish  markets.  The 
longer  list  is  Italian  and  is  dated  1315  ;  it  has  been  printed  by 
Peruzzi  in  his  Storia  del  CoTrnnerdo  e  dei  Bcmchieri  di  Firenae, 
71 ;  the  misprints  in  the  English  names  are  so  many  (e.g. 
Stuntingdonshire  for  Huntingdon,  Eievoul  for  Rivaulx)  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  trust  altogether  to  his  text.  The  Flemish 
list  has  been  printed  by  Yarenbergh  in  his  Histovre  des 
BekUions  dipUynuUiquas  erUre  le  Comte  de  Flandre  et*  P Angle- 
terre,  214,  and  more  recently  by  Hohlbaum  in  the  Hansisches 
Urktmdenbuch  iii.  408;  in  identifying  the  modern  names,  he 
was  assisted  by  Dr  Liebermann  of  Berlin :  it  is  probably  some- 

C.  35 


^^flA-^t-A  it' flu  F^arv^a  *<u^   H  *•  ^'^ti    I    lA^r^   hzhm 
lf//*irr  *  ^*4p^*rtjf:0>i  it.  -V/v'ri'*.  <a«ws  ^f»  %, 

f  r«fi/;iv;A/#  >|//Oii^  at  OntttttAm^  tt»e  ii^mmtem  <A  'w\nA  did  »3«  n 
far  a«  w-j  lc/»</w  Uk^^  up  t^'i*  tr»d«,  As^i^  ^  '^^e  in  donbcrxL 
t*AiM^  jrt'^^r^l  a  ntafffiff^^ring  hooMe  to  a  distaot  one,  tfi. 
iU'M^'UtfA  m  U#*  n«3riw*  ''**.'W«7^  to  mc  to  be  B^el^d  « 
I'/jUfi/J  iff  V//rk»^iir«,  ri«*  BockJand  in  Devonshins,  for  it  st^uids 
in  ih^  i/»j/l/il«  ^/f  » ^C<«P  ^  Yorkahire  names. 

'i1f«  f/ri/^«  f^  ^"^^^  ^  ^^'^  different  homes  occur  in  the  Flemisii 
lUt '.  t/i/^««  w/ii^Ji  sr^  pot  against  the  names  of  the  comities  are 
tak^n  fr'/Tfi  ihff  jiarliaroentary  ordinance  of  1343  settling  the 
fiiMtnum  at  which  the  wool  of  each  county  should  be  sold. 
HywifTf  /W^a,  IL  1225.  The  precise  object  of  this  assize 
dlifnrn  mfumwhnt  from  that  which  was  made  at  Nottingham  in 
liVAT ;  the  f)ri<^  then  settled  was  accepted  as  the  basis  for 
(urtuluailun  Kflward's  fiMcal  operation  in  1340,  when  20,000  sacks 
irf  wrK>l  w«5r«  Krant«xl  him  {Hot.  Fa/rl  ii.  119,  No.  10),  but  the 
titnrohantM  coriiplainisd  that  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  to  this 
flxnd  rate  in  businoMt  transactions  {RoL  Pa/rL  ii.  143  b);  and 
tho  lymlm  of  134i)  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  setting  a 
iiilnlmum  prion,*  which  was  to  prevent  the  export  of  this  valuable 
(uiinuKMiity  at  very  low  rates.  The  lowest  quotation  is  for 
(lorn wall,  where  the  rate  was  only  four  marcs.  Some  idea  of 
tltn  tfnnnral  diMtrilmtion  of  the  wool-growing,  and  of  the  pro- 

Iioriltmal  woalth  of  tlio  counties  respectively,  may  be  obtained 
roin  ihfi  lint  in  tlio  UoUh  qf  Pa/rliament^  ii.  131  (48),  which  shows 
tlit«  )iro)N)riion  naoh  county  was  to  contribute  towards  the  30,000 
Mm>kM  wliioh  wore  granted  to  the  king.  Hereford  was  rated 
at  140  Naoksi  V2  Mtones,  13]  pounds.  Lincoln  at  1285  sacks, 
5  HionoM,  1 12  pounds.  Norfolk  at  2206|  sacks,  1  stone,  6|  pounds. 
YorkMhin^  iit  givon  as  follows, — West  Kiding  333  sacks,  11  stones, 
l»U  poundM ;  Kast  Hiding  499|  sacks,  8  stone,  9^  pounds;  North 
liiding  'JT^  iu%ok«s  4  atones,  6  pounds. 
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what  earlier  than  the  Florentine  list;  say  about  1280.  Two 
copies  of  the  original  are  in  the  Douai  Archives  (R^;iBtre  L. 
foL  44  and  Begistre  M.  fol.  40). 

A  comparison  of  the  two  lists  has  enabled  me  to  carry  the 
identification  a  little  further,  though  there  are  several  cases 
where  I  can  only  offer  a  wild  guess  and  others  where  I  cannot 
even  do  so  much.  The  Florentine  list  is  grouped  in  monastic 
orders,  with  a  rough  geographical  arrangement  within  each 
group,  and  the  Flemish  list  is  very  roughly  geographical.  The 
list  here  printed  has  been  arranged  according  to  counties  and 
is  based  on  the  Florentine  one:  in  those  cases  where  I  have 
differed  from  Feruzzi  and  Hohlbaum  I  have  added  a  note  to 
explain  my  grounds  for  doing  so.  Generally  speaking  I  have 
given  a  preference  in  doubtful  cases  to  a  house  that  was  clearly 
mentioned  in  the  other  list,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  bound  to 
prefer  a  known  centre  of  the  wool  trade  to  a  house  in  regard  to 
which  we  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind.  Thus  Grandone  in 
the  Flemish  lust  may  be  taken  as  Gerondon,  a  Cistercian  Abbey  in 
Leicestershire  which  is  given  in  the  Florence  list,  rather  than  the 
Franciscan  house  at  Grantham,  the  inmates  of  which  did  not  so 
far  as  we  know  take  up  this  trade.  Again  I  have  in  doubtful 
cases  preferred  a  neighbouring  house  to  a  distant  one,  e.g. 
Bekeland  in  the  Flemish  list  appears  to  me  to  be  Begeland  or 
Byland  in  Yorkshire,  not  Bockland  in  Devonshire,  for  it  stands 
in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  Yorkshire  names. 

The  prices  of  wool  at  the  different  houses  occur  in  the  Flemish 
list :  those  which  are  put  against  the  names  of  the  counties  are 
taken  from  the  parliamentary  ordinance  of  1343  settling  the 
minimum  at  which  the  wool  of  each  county  should  be  sold. 
Bymer,  Fcddero^  ii.  1225.  The  precise  object  of  this  assize 
differs  somewhat  from  that  which  was  made  at  Nottingham  in 
1337 ;  the  price  then  settled  was  accepted  as  the  basis  for 
conducting  Edward's  iiscal  operation  in  1340,  when  20,000  sacks 
of  wool  were  granted  him  {Rot,  FaH,  ii.  119,  No.  10),  but  the 
merchants  complained  that  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  to  this 
fixed  rate  in  business  transactions  {RoU  F<wh  ii.  143  b) ;  and 
the  assize  of  1343  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  setting  a 
minimum  price,-  which  was  to  prevent  the  export  of  this  valuable 
commodity  at  very  low  rates.  The  lowest  quotation  is  for 
Cornwall,  where  the  rate  was  only  four  marcs.  Some  idea  of 
the  general  distribution  of  the  wool-growing,  and  of  the  pro- 
portional wealth  of  the  counties  respectively,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Ust  in  the  RoUs  of  Pa/rliament^  ii.  131  (48),  which  shows 
the  proportion  each  county  was  to  contribute  towards  the  30,000 
sacks  which  were  granted  to  the  king.  Hereford  was  rated 
at  140  sacks,  12  stones,  13f  pounds.  Lincoln  at  1285  sacks, 
5  stones,- 12  pound&  Norfolk  at  2206f  sacks,  1  stone,  6f  pounds. 
Yorkshire  is  given  as  follows, — West  Riding  333  sacks,  11  stones, 
13|  pounds )  East  Riding  499^  sacks,  8  stone,  9^  pounds ;  North 
Riding  275  sacks,  4  stones,  6  pounds. 


wool 

Fortimatelj  there  is  a  si 
Bordesley  in  1278  (Rot.  Pai 
that  nine  marcs  was  a  fair  ] 
middle  price  between  the  rat 
this,  the  pound  in  the  Flemis 
English  currency. 

In  the  rates  given  for  the 
wool  de  marisco  was  separate! 
seems  to  give  the  best  explai 
Torcea,  Torcia  is,  according  to 
and  the  pasturage  round  Crow 
of  the  lYent  was  not  improba 
protected  from  inundation  by  i 
gualdo,  as  Mr  Coote  of  the  £ 
rendered  Cotswold. 

In  regard  to  the  houses  n: 
offered  by  Peruzzi  or  Hohlbaui 
occur  in  both  lists. 

The  initials  appended  dist 
predominance  of  the  Cisterciai 
large  proportion  of  the  Gilberti 
Augustinian  Canons.  B.  Benec 
C.  Cistercians.  C.  N.  Cisterci 
bertine.     P.  PremonstratensiaD 


England 

Bedford,     pro  1 1  marcis. 

29*  Chicksand  G. 

61*  Warden  £34     C. 

69*  Wobum  £35     C. 
122    Dunstable  A.  C. 

Berkshibb.     pro  9  marcis. 
128    Abingdon  B. 

Buckinghamshire,    pro  11 
marcis. 

16    Ankerwyke  B.  N. 

62*  Bittlesden  C. 

131    Noctele  A.  C. 

202    Missenden  A.  C. 

Caermarthen. 
48*  Alba  Landa  C. 


Devon.    £3. 

210    8.  Neots         £45    B. 

fl6»  Ford                         C. 
68    Kewenham                C. 

Kent,     pro  melioribas  lanis  pro 

70    BnckfMtre                C. 

9  marcis,  de  miuisco  £5. 

188    Torr                         P. 

73"  Bojtley                      C. 

104    Canterbury                B. 

D0B8BT.     pro  8  m&rciB. 

162    Bradsole  (».  Rhade- 

52»  Bindon                       0. 

gund)                       P. 

Ebbzx.     de  melioribiu  kuiis  pro 

Lancashire,     pro  6  mards. 

10  marcis,  de  mariBco  £5. 

177*  FumcM         £34    C. 

74*Cogge8haU      £36     C. 
75»TUtey            £36    C. 

loElcKSTEBSBtRS.  prolSmaroia. 

76«  Stratford        £34    C. 

8    Langley                      B.  N. 

165    Bileigh  nr  Maldon   F. 

108    Leicester  (S. 

209    Waltham       £28    A.  C. 

Mary's)                  A.  C. 

109    Kirkby                       A.  a 

Flint. 

111    Launde                    A.  C. 

66    Biwmgwerk   £32    C. 

153*  Croitott                   P. 

187*  Gterondon       £36     C. 

Glahobqan. 
42»  Margan  £50     C. 


LilTCOLNBHiRB.     pro  14  marcia: 
Holland,  de  marisco  pro  1 1 


Oloccbstbb.       de     melioribus 
pro  12  marcis,  aliia  pro  11 


£5. 


51*  Beaulieu 
63    Netley 
54*  Quarrer 
167    Tychfield 


P. 


HsBBFOBDBHtBS.   de  melioribus 
pro  12  marcis,  aliis  pro  10. 
46*  Dore  £38    C. 

201    Wormekye  A.  0. 

Hbktpobdshibb.  pro  10  marcis. 
198    3.  Albans  B. 

HONTINODONSHIBE.       pro  9 

marcis. 
72*  Saltrey  £36    C. 

121    Ramsey  B. 


1»  Stanfleld 
2*  StykeswoW 
3*  Gotham  (Nun 
Cotun) 

5  Grimsby 

6  Heyninges 

7  Qokwelle 
20    Lekebum 
21*  Bullington 
22*  Sixhill 
23*  Ormesby 
32*  Alvingham 
33    Newstede 

95  Wellow  near 

Grimsby 

96  ThornLolm 
97*  Bardney 
98    Markeby 
99*  Nocton 

113    Belvoir 
115    Spalding 

117  Deping 

118  Bourn 

119  CrowUnd 
150»  Tupholm 
151*  Barlings 


C.  N. 
B.  N. 


A.  C. 
A.  C. 
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52    Neus  (Newesham)    P.  Nottinghamshibb.   lOAmarcis. 

54*  Newboth  -^ 

67  Hagneby 

68  Sempringham 
69*  Lincoln,  S. 

Catharine's  £36 

70  Haverholm 

71  Catteley 
83*  Revesby 
84    Swineshed 
85*  Vaudey 
90    Louth  Park 

93  Kirksted 

94  Holy  Innocents, 
Lincoln 


P. 
P. 
G. 

G. 
G. 
G. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

a 

0. 


186*  Rufford 

196    Welbeck 
24    Mattersey 
94    Wirksop 

103    Shelford 

107    Lenton 

112*  Newstead  by 
Sherwood 


£33     C. 
£31     P. 

G. 

A.  0. 

A.  C. 
CI.  (or  B.) 

A.  C. 


Oxford,  pro  melioribus  lanis 
13  marcis,  de  Chilteme  pro 
10  marcis. 


Merioneth. 

71    Kinner 
199    Ystrat  Marchel 


L.  P. 


C. 


C. 


Middlesex.  pro  melioribus 
lanis  pro  9  marcis,  de 
marisco  £5. 

134    Holy  Trinity, 

London  A.  C. 

208    Stratford        £33     B.  N. 


Monmouth. 

38*  Grace  Dieu    £33 
44    Llantamam 
45*  Tintem 


Norfolk. 

30    Shouldham 
204    Dereham 
166    Langley 


£5. 


C. 
C. 
0. 


G. 
P. 
P. 


NoRTHAKTS.     pro  11  marcis. 

59*  PipeweU  C. 

120    Peterborough  B. 
129    S.  Andrew's, 

Northampton  A.  C. 

156    Sulby  P. 

Northumberland,    pro  8 
marcis. 

147    Alnwick  P. 

173*  New  Minster  £33     C. 


31    Clattercote 
57*  Brueria 
60*  Tame 
130    Oseney 
133    Burcester 


£38 


G. 
C. 
C. 

A.  C. 
A.  C. 


Shropshire,     pro  14  marcis. 
40*  Bildwas  £35     C. 

« 

Somerset,     pro  11  marcis. 

200    Witham  (Charter- 
house) £34     C. 

Stafford,  de  melioribus  lanis 
pro  13  marcis,  et  aliis  lanis 
12. 

37    Croxden  C. 

39*  Dieulacres      £33  C. 

100    Roucester  A.  C. 
105    Burton  on  Trent 


Suffolk.    £5. 
77*  Sibton 


B. 


C. 


Surrey,     pro  6  marcis. 

55*  Waverley       £40     C. 
132    Merton  A.  C. 

Sussex,     pro  melioribus  lanis 
pro  9  marcis,  de  marisco  £5. 

78    Roberts  Bridge         C. 

160  Dureford  P. 

161  Beigham  P. 

Warwickshire,    de  melioribus 
lanis  pro  10^  marcis. 

63*  Combe  C. 
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64*  Mereval 
68*  Stonely 


C. 

£35     C. 


Westmoreland.  prolOmarcis. 
159    Shapp  P. 

WiLTSHiBE.     pro  8|  marcis. 

49*  Kingswood  C. 

207    Stanlegh        £35     C. 

WoBCBSTBBSHiRE.  do  meliori- 
bus  pro  10^  marcS)  aliis  pro 
8  marci& 

67    Bordesley       £36     C. 

124  Evesham  B. 

125  Pershore  B. 

Yorkshire,  pro  melioribus  pro 
xi  marcis,  et  lanis  de  Craven 
pro  ix  marcis. 

4*  Hanepole  G.  N. 

9    Arden  B.  N. 

10  Keldon  C.N. 

1 1  Rosedale  B.  K 

12  Clementhorp, 

York  B,  K 

13  Swinhey  C.N. 

14  Maryke  B.  N. 
15*  Wyckham  C.  N. 
18    Monketon  B.  N. 
25*  Watton           £34     G. 
26*  Malton  G. 

27  Ellerton  G. 

28  S.  Andrew's,  York  G. 
83*  Gysborough   £36     A.  C. 
84    Newburgh  A.  C. 


85*  Bridlington    £31  A.  C. 

86*  Kirkham  A.  C. 

87  Whitby  B. 

88  Selby  B. 

89  S.  Mary's,  York  B. 

90  Warter  A.  C. 

91  Nostell  (S.  Oswald)  A.  C. 

92  Bolton  in  Craven  A.  C. 
102  Drax  A.  C. 
148*  Richmond  (S. 

Agatha)  P. 

149    Corham  (Cover- 
ham)  P. 

155    Egleston  P. 

175*Sallay  £34  C. 

176*Joreval  £34  C. 

178*  Byland  (Begeland).C. 

179*  Rivaulx         £38  C. 

180*  Meaux  £36  C. 

181*  Kirkstall       £38  C. 

182*  Roche  £38  C. 

191  S.     Leonard's     Hospital, 

York 

192  Fountains      £40  C. 

Scotland. 

137    Newbattle  C. 

138*Mebo8e  £35  C. 

139    Balmerino 

(Bulmerinach)  C. 

140*  Cupar  £35  C. 

141*  Kelso  £38  C. 

142    Dunfermline  B. 

143*  Dundrennan  £33  C. 

144*  Glenluce  C. 


Capitolo  delle  Maoioni  e  Monasteri  antichi  d'  Inghilterra 
e  di  scozia  che  fornivaeto  di  lana  i  meroanti  florentini. 


1  Istanfeltro 

2  Isticchi  Sigualdo 

3  Novochotano 

4  Ampola  Torcea 

5  Grimesbi 

6  Eninghe 

7  Choccueke 

8  Langhelea 

9  Ardena  Torcea 
10  Childomo 


11  Rosedalla 

12  Sanchimento 

13  Suino 

14  Maricche 

15  Yichamo  in  costa  Rivalsi 

16  Ancordone 

17  Finechette 

18  Monacherone 

19  Endicamo 

20  Lecchebomo 
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21  Bollintena 

29 

22  Sicchinelle 

30 

23  Orinesby 

31 

24  Marisea 

32 

25  Guantona 

33 

26  Maltona 

34 

27  Elertana 

35 

28  S.  Andrea  de  Verruvicche 

InghiUerra  per  le  Magic 


36  Combrumera 

59 

37  Croccostrande 

60 

38  Lagrazadio 

39  Diolacresca 

61 
62 

40  Biliguassi 

41  Stalleo  in  Zestri 

63 
64 

42  Margana 

43  ]Slietta 

65 
66  ; 

44  Lantamame 

67 

45  Tantema 

68  1 

46  Dora 

69 

47  Istanforta 

70  : 

48  Biancilanda 

71  < 

49  Chinche  Sulda 

72  1 

50  Ileonat 

51  Bellan  Gholera  t 

73  : 

74  i 

52  Binerdona 

75  : 

53  Letteleccia 

76  I 

54  Isola  di  Ghano  t 

77  ] 

55  Guarverlea 

78  : 

56  Forde 

79  i 

57  Labricciera   di    Condisgu- 
aldo 

80  ^ 

81  J 

58  Midnamo 

82  ( 

TuUe  le  Magioni  deW  Ordine  Ner\ 

vendere  in  JnghUi 


83  Chisilbomo 

89  I 

84  Ninborgo  in  Torm 

90  C 

85  Brindellintona 

91  & 

86  Chircamo 

92  I 

87  Giuttebi 

93  I 

88  Ralleti 

94  C 

95  Orimeeby  in  T^niHa-a 

96  Tornolino 

97  Bardinaja 

98  Marchebi  in  LAndijMs 

99  NocchoM 

100  Rovinceetri  in  Coatopecchi 

101  Derlea  in  Torcea 

102  Drechano  in  Toroea 

103  Childiaforte  in  Torcea 

104  Chonturbery 

105  Bortone  BOitretta  in  Toroea 

106  Ranpandona  in  Torcea 

107  lAntona  in  Costa  a  Not- 

ting&m, 

108  Nostra  Donna  di  Linzestri 

109  Chirbebi 

110  Gitteronot 

111  Lalanda 

112  NoTellnogo  Scirenda 

113  BeUueni 
Hi  Fineverat 

116  iBpaldinghe  in  Torcea 
116  Tomai  preaao  Ispaldinghe 


117  Diapinghe  presao  Stanf orte 

118  Brono 

119  CroUnda  Torcea 

120  Borgo  S.  Piero 

121  Ramixea 
132  Donnistabile 
123  Guiccichombo 

131  Gueeame  in  Chondiegualdo 

125  Parsore 

126  Chansberyt 

127  Lofusteltro     in     Chondis- 

gualdo  + 

128  Bindona 

139  S.  Andrea  in  Norettona 

130  Oanea  di  Chondisgoaldo 

131  Nottelea  preMo  a  Tamo 

132  Mertona  in  Costa  a  Londra 

133  Burceatri    preaso  a   Brac- 

chalea 

134  La  Trinitade  di  Londra 
136  Gualtrano  Torcea  f 
136  Santonogli  borgo  Sestri 


137  NiobottoU 

138  Hernsotto 

139  Barmicciache 

140  Cupero 

141  Chilosola 


Magioni  di  Scozia. 


142  DonfennelUno 

143  Dondardana 

144  GanelluBso 
146  DUvizifltri  + 
146  Oramot 


InghiUerra — Ordine  de'  FromvstMTi. 


147  Alnuioche  in  Ortobellanda 

14S  S.  Agatat 

149  Cboveramo  Torcea 

160  Toppolino 

151  Berlinghe 

152  Niiucumi 

153  Gronceatona 

154  Ottubo 

155  Agrestano 

156  Sallebi 

157  Ticcifeltro 
156  Labella 

159  Ciappi  in  Yestre  bellauda 


1 60  Dereforte  in  costa 

161  Beccamo  in  oosta 

162  S.  ndigonda 

163  Mie]dona 

164  Bialaffo 

165  Baleo  in  Eaaechisi 

166  Ia  Galea  in  Sifolco 

167  Aveuebi  in  Lendisia 

168  Saperinghamo 

169  S.  Caterina  t 

170  Averolino 

171  Cat«Uea 
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Ordine  di  CesteUo. 


172  Olcheltramo 

173  Nio  Mostriere 

174  Calderea  in  Coppolanda 

175  SaUeo 

176  Giervalese 

177  Fomace 

178  Bielanda 

179  Bivalse 


180  Mieso  in  Inoldamese 

181  ChirchistaUo 

182  Laroccia 

183  Revesbi 
184:  Suinsivede 

185  Lavaldio 

186  Rufforte 

187  Gierondona 


Ce   sunt   CHI   LBS  ABEISS  dEnGLETERRE   ET   KE  LEUB  LAIKNES 

VALBNT  AU   MAINS. 


141  KiUos 
138  Maros 

143  Bondemam  t 
140  Cupre 

173  Nofmoustier 

177  Fomais 

174  Caldre 
172  Ocketrant 

191  lospital  de  Ew[e]rvic 

144  Cleenlus 

83  Guiseboame 
148  sainte  Aguche 
176  Girvals 

179  Kisvals 

192  Fontainnes 

178  Bekeland 

175  Sailli  en  Grane 

85  Bellintone 
15  Wycham 

86  Kercham 

181  Kerkestal 

25  Wathone 

180  Means 

26  Maltone 
4  Hanepol 

182  Roche 

195  WeJlembeke 
186  Ruffort 
112  Niewestede 
51  Biaulen 

22  Syxle 

3  Nonnecoton 
188  Borentone 

23  Onnesby 


32  Alverghem 
190  Lndepare 

183  Bevesby 
97  Bardenay 
21  Boslentone 

150  Ufoline 

1  Stainfelt 

193  Kirkestede 

194  lospital  de  Lincole 
99  Nocketoneparc 

171  Cartelay 

184  Symenshovede  t 

185  Waudien 
153  Croxtone 

63  Comme 

196  SaiUi  en  Wildesir©  t 

197  Barvesbyt 

75  Tylletey 
77  Sylbetone 
74  Cokesale 

76  Strafort 
55  Wavelai 

198  saint  Auban 
61  Wardone 
69  Wauboure 
29  Sicsant 

2  Sixwalt 

38  Grace  dieu 

39  Dieu  le  Croisie 
59  Pipewelle 

67  Bruiere 

36  Commermere 

64  Mireval 
187  Grandone 
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40  Billewals  151  Berlinghe 

54  Cariere  202  Messedene 

65  Basinghewere  203  Dorenhallinc  t 

56  Forges  204  Doremham 

199  Strameghel  72  Sautrai 

42  Morgane  ,  169  Sainte  Chateline  de  Lincole 

43  Neet  '  205  Cestre 

48  Witteland  206  Sistre  t 

200  Chartouse  41  Stanlawe  en  Cestesire 
62  Bettelsclane  68  Estanlee  en  Ew[e]rYic 
67  Bordelay                                   207  Estanlee  en  Wiltesire 

201  Wordelay  73  Bouckeselee 

49  Kynswede  208  Estrafort 

45  Tyreteme  209  Wattham 
60  Tame                                        210  Niette 

46  Boret  154  Neubotte 
52  Bendone 


NOTES. 

2.  Hbhlbanm  saggests  Sonthwell,  but  I  prefer  Stykeswdd  from  compariaon 
with  the  Florence  list. 

7.  Pemzzi  refers  this  to  Cockesford  in  Norfolk — a  honse  of  Anstin  Canons, 
not  of  nnns. 

11.    Pemzzi  refers  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

18.  Pemzzi  refers  to  Swine's  HUl  in  Gloncestershire  which  I  cannot  identify. 
17.    Finechette  may  be  either  f^yneshead  ^or  more  commonly  Castle  Hymd) 

in  Northamptonshire  as  Pemzzi  supposes,  or  Fmchale  in  Durham.  In  either  case 
there  is  some  mistake  abont  it,  as  Castle  Hymel  was  a  honse  of  Anstin  Canons 
and  Finchale  was  a  Benedictine  Cell. 

19.  Endicamo  can  hardly  be  a  second  mention  of  Wyckham  as  Perossi 
supposes.    Hedingham  in  Essex  is  possible. 

21.  For  Boslentone  Hohlbanm  snsgests  Bilsington  in  Kent.  I  prefer  to  refer 
to  a  Lincolnshire  honse  and  one  wmch  was  engaged  in  the  wool  trade:  see 
number  188. 

25.  Pemzzi  giyes  as  the  modem  name  S.  Nectare  de  Hartland,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  house  of  Austin  Canons  in  Deyonshire. 

82.    Pemzzi  refers  to  Ingham,  a  prioxy  in  Norfolk. 

47.  Pemzzi  refers  to  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire;  but  the  existence  of  a 
Cistercian  house  there  is  doubtful:  if  the  geographical  arrangement  were  more 
strictly  observed  we  might  put  it  down  as  Stntaflorida  in  Cimligan.  Stratford 
in  Middlesex  which  occurs  in  the  Flemish  list  was  a  Benedictine  Nunnery. 

60.    This  might  possibly  be  the  Premonstratensian  house  of  Halesowen. 

60.    See  note  to  181. 

67.  The  transactions  of  the  abbot  of  Bordesley  with  two  Florentines,  Durante 
Bonyn  and  Theglas  Therald,  came  before  parliament  in  1278,  Hot,  Pari.  1. 1  (4). 

76.    See  note  to  47. 

79.  Cilesi  in  Chondisgualdo.  Perhaps  Hayles,  as  this  was  the  most  important 
Cistercian  house  in  the  Cotswolds  of  which  no  mention  is  made. 

81.  There  is  a  choice  of  several  Welsh  Cistercian  houses  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  list  but  there  does  not  seem  any  sufficient  ground  for  identification. 

82.  Probably  Maynan,  commonly  called  Conway. 

85.  Hohlbaum  gives  Belton  in  Lincolnshire :  I  have  preferred  to  give  a  honse 
near  the  others,  and  one  that  occurs  in  the  Florence  list. 

98.  Bria.    This  may  be  Blia  or  Blyth,  a  Benedictine  honse  in  Nottingham. 

99.  Not  Newhouse  as  Pemzzi,  see  152. 

107.  Lenton  was  Cluniac  though  placed  here  among  the  Black  Monks.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  Benedictine  in  the  continuation  of  Ingulf  Si9t.  Croyland  in  Remm 
Anglicamm  Scriptores  i.  614. 
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110.    Gitterono.    I  haye  no  sngffdstion  to  offer.       * 
112.    Pernzzi  refers  to  Newstead  in  Ancohn,  a  Gilbertine  hoase.    See  88. 
114.    Fineyera.    I  haye  no  suggestion  to  offer. 

116.  Not  Thomholm  in  Lincomshire  as  Pemzzi  snggests  for  this  could  hardly 
be  described  as  near  Spalding. 

126.  Ghansbery:  tliere  are  seyeral  houses  in  this  part  of  England  with  this 
termination,  bat  there  is  none  that  seems  specially  probable. 

127.  I  strongly  snspect  this  is  Lnffield  thongh  it  was  not  in  the  Gotswolds. 

128.  Not  the  Dorsetdiire  house,  as  Pemzzi  suggests,  for  this  has  been 
mentioned  aboye.    See  62. 

181.  Pemzzi  soggests  Tame,  bat  this  has  been  already  mentioned;  see 
nomber  60. 

184.  It  is  a  corioas  coincidence  that  the  hoase  to  which  the  Cnightengild  gaye 
their  land  was  the  oi^  one  in  the  City  which  is  mentioned  as  haying  a  traiding 
connexion. 

185.  Waltham  in  the  Essex  marshes  seems  highly  probable:  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Flemish  list,  see  209. 

186.  Pemzzi  giyes  S.  SaJyator  y  Adon  as  the  English  name:  this  I  cannot 
identify.  S.  Werlraighs  at  CSbester  oocors  in  the  Flemi^  list  205.  See  fUso  below 
number  206. 

189.    This  seems  more  probable  than  Brechin  which  Pemzzi  giyes. 

141.  As  this  occors  pretty  clearly  in  the  Florence  list  I  prefer  it  to  Hohlbaom's 
suggestion  of  Calross.  • 

145, 146.  Gramo  may  be  Garham  on  Tweed.  The  priory  of  Goldingham  had  a 
large  and  important  trade  wii^  Flemings  in  wooli  and  Berwick  was  ased  as  the 
port  of  embfurcation,  Scott,  Berwick^  61 ;  bat  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is 
omitted  from  this  list  than  that  it  is  represented  by  either  name.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Dryburgh  and  Jedbargh  which  also  possessed  large  flocks.  Scott, 
Benoich,  41. 

154.    Founded  by  Richard  de  Malabestia,  see  aboye  p.  192. 

158.    I  do  not  know  Pemzzi's  groands  for  this  identification. 

168.  Pemzzi  giyes  Maldon  in  Essex,  bat  the  only  Premonstratensian  hoase 
there  is  mentioned  below  165. 

166.  Pemzzi  giyes  La  Dale  in  Derliyshire  bat  this  seems  most  anlikel^. 
Leystone  was  the  only  Premonstratensian  hoase  in  Suffolk,  bat  Langley  was  six 
or  seyen  miles  from  the  Ixnrder. 

168.  Pemzzi  giyes  Layenden  in  Backinghamshire,  bat  it  appears  that  the 
writer  here  reyertod  to  the  Gilbertines  as  the  three  remaining  nooses  were  of 
that  order. 

172.  Hohlbaom  has  not  identified  this,  bat  on  comparing  the  Florence  list  it 
seems  probable. 

178.  Hohlbaam  giyes  Bockland  in  Deyonshire  as  the  eqaiyalent  of  the  name 
in  the  Flemish  list,  bat  tiiis  is  inconsistent  with  the  rough  geographical  arrange- 
ment :  it  also  introduces  a  difficulty  about  the  date  of  the  list.  See  Hosts.  Urh. 
m.  586. 

187.  This  I  prefer  to  Grantham,  which  Hohlbaum  giyes  while  remarking  that 
it  is  not  satisfactory. 

188.  Hohlbaum  ^yes  Bullington :  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  Burton  on  Trent, 
see  105.    The  low  pnce  of  wool  would  humonise  with  this  yiew. 

196.  This  is  obyiously  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  Sailli  in  Orayen, 
number  175.  One  would  expect  to  identify  it  wim  a  Cistercian  house  in 
Wiltshire:  compare  numbers  50  and  79  which  present  a  similar  difficulty. 

197.  Banresby.    This  I  cannot  identify. 

208.  This,  as  Yarenbergh  suggests,  may  be  Demhall  or  Yale  Royal  in 
Cheshire. 

206.  Cirencester  is  a  possible  suggestion:  perhaps  it  might  fUso  suit  for  the 
onidentified  Sestri  in  the  Florentine  list,  see  number  186. 
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E. 

Incipit  Tractatus  de  Origike,  Natura,  Jure,  et  Mutationibus 

MONETARUM,  OOMPOSITUS  PER  MaOISTRUM  NiCOLAUM  OrESME, 

SACRiE  Theoloqi^  Professorem. 

Prologue. 

Quibusdam  videtur  quod  aliquis  rex  aut  princeps  auctoritate 
propria  possit  de  jure  vel  privilegio  libere  mutare  monetas  in  suo 
regno  currentes,  et  de  eis  ad  libitum  ordinare,  ac  super  hoc 
capere  lucrum  seu  emolumentum  quantumlibet :  aliis  autem 
videtur  oppositum.  Propter  quod  intendo  in  pnesenti  tractatu 
de  hoc  scribere,  quid  secundum  philosophiam  Aristotelis  principa- 
liter  mihi  videtur  esse  dicendum,  incipiens  ab  origine  monetarum : 
nihil  temere  asserendo,  sed  totum  submitto  correctioni  majorum, 
qui  forsan  ex  eis  quse  dicturus  sum,  poterunt  excitari  ad  determi- 
nandum  veritatem  super  isto,  ita  ut  omni  cessante  scrupuJo 
omnes  in  unam  possint  sententiam  pariter  convenire,  et  circa  hoc 
invenire  quod  principibus  et  subjectis,  immo  toti  reipublicte 
proficiat  in  futurum. 

Capitulum  I.     Propter  quid  numeta  sU  inventa, 

Quando  dividebat  Altissimus  gentes,  quando  separabat  filios 
Adam,  constituit  terminos  populorum.  Inde  multiplicati  sunt 
homines  super  terram,  et  possessiones  prout  expediebat  divisie 
sunt.  Ex  hoc  autem  contigit,  quod  unus  habuit  de  una  re  ultra 
suam  necessitatem ;  alius  vero  de  eadem  re  habuit  parum  aut 
nihil ;  et  de  alia  re  e  contrario  fuit,  sicut  forsan  quis  abundavit 
ovibus  et  pane  indiguit,  et  agricola  e  converse.  Una  etiam  regie 
superabundavit  in  uno,  et  defecit  in  alio.  Ooeperunt  ergo  homines 
mercari  sine  moneta,  et  dabat  unus  alteri  ovem  pro  f rumento,  et 
alius  de  labore  suo  pro  pane  vel  lana,  et  sic  de  aliis  rebus. 
Quod  adhuc  longo  postea  tempore  fuit  in  quibusdam  civitati- 
bus  institutum,  prout  narrat  Justinus.  Sed  tamen  in  hujus- 
modi  permutatione  et  transportatione  rerum,  multse  difficultates 
acciderunt.  Subtilisati  sunt  homines  usum  invenire  monetse, 
quse  esset  instrumentum  permutandi  ad  invicem  naturales  divitias, 
quibus  de  per  se  subvenitur  naturaliter  human»  necessitati.  Nam 
ipsse  pecuniae  dicuntur  artificiales  divitise :  contigit  enim  his 
abundantem  mori  fame,  sicut  exemplificat  Aristoteles  de  rege 
cupido,  qui  oravit,  ut  quidquid  ipse  tangeret,  aurum  esset ;  quod 
Dii  annuerunt,  et  sic  fame  periit,  ut  dicunt  poetae ;  quoniam  per 
pecuniam  non  immediate  succuritur  indigentise  vitae,  sed  est 
instrumentum  artificialiter  adinventum  pro  naturalibus  divitiis 
levius  permutandis.  Et  absque  alia  probatione  clare  potest 
patere,  quod  numisma  est  valde  utile  bonse  communitati  civili,  et 
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Keipublice  usibus  opportunum,   imo 
Aristoteles.  Y.  Ethicorum.     Quanqoan 

Eflfodiontar  opes  irritamenta  n 
Jam<|iie  nooens  ferram  ferroqai 
Prodierai,  etc. 

Hoc  enim  facit  perversa  malorum  cu] 
quie  est  humano  convictui  multum  ace 
se  bonus  est.  Inde  aut  Cassiodorus :  . 
creberrimo  viles  esse  videarUur,  animadt 
a  veterihus  ratione  collectce  sunt.  Et 
constat  monetwrios  in  usum  publicum  s} 


Capitulum  II.     De  qua  mcUeri   i 

Et  quoniam  moneta  est  instrumei   < 
naturales,  ut  patet  ex  capitulo  prseced*   i 
ad  hoc  tale  instrumentum  esset  aptuu 
manibus  attrectabile  seu  palpabile,  et 
pro  modica  ipsius  portione  habeantur  d  i 
tate   majori,    cum   aliis   conditionibus    i 
Oportuit  igitur  quod  numisma  fieret  d< 
cujusmodi  est  aurum.     Sed  talis  mate  i 
abundantia.     Propter  quod  ubi  aurum  i 
cum  hoc  de  argento ;  ubi  autem  ista  di  ; 
vel  non  haberentur,  debet  fieri  mixtio,  a  i 
puro  metallo ;  sicut  antiquitus  fiebat  ex  i 
Fastorum  dicens : 

iEira  dabant  olim,  meUus  niinc  c  i 
Yiotaqae  ooncedit  prisoa  mon<  i 

Similem  etiam  mutationem   promis  ' 
prophetam  dicens :  Pro  obtb  afferam,  av  ' 
argentwm,     Hsec  enim  metalla  sunt  ad  i 
ut  Cassiodorus  inquit,  primi  dicmUur 
Indus  rex  ScythioR  reperisse  et  humano 
disse.     Et  ideo  non  debet  permitti  qu<  i 
alios  applicetur,  quod  residuum  non  sui  i 
Theodoricus  rex  ItalisB  recte  advertens,  ; 
more  gentium  in  sepulchris  mortuorun 
depromi,  et  usui  monetse   ad   utilitateii 
dicens,  cutpoR  genus  esse  inutUiter  in  abd ' 
unde  se  vita  potest  sustetUare  viventiuni 
politise  quod  talis  materia  sit  nimis  abur 
moneta  serea  recessit  ab  usu,  ut  ait  Ovic 
ab  hoc  humano  generi  provisum  est  ut 
sunt  ad  hoc  aptissima,  non  facile  habet. 
possint  per  alchimiam  leviter  fieri,  sicut  i 
ita  dicam,  juste  obviat  ipsa  natura,  cuj' 
excedera 


CAPiTtinJM  III.     De  divtrsitate  materia  monetarwn  e 

Monetai,  ut  dicit  primutn  capitalnm,  est  inatmment'um  mer- 
caturte.  £t  qnoniam  commniiitati  et  cuilibet  expedit  mercaturam 
fieri  aliquotiens  magnam  seu  grossam,  quR.ndoque  vero  miaorem, 
et  plerumque  de  parrjs  vel  parvam,  inde  eet  quod  conveniens  fuit 
habere  monetam  pretioBam,  quia  faciliua  portaretur  et  numerare- 
tur,  et  qute  magis  eeeet  haUlis  ad  mercaturos  majores.  Espedivit 
etiam  habere  argenteam,  minus  scilicet  pretiosam,  que  apta  est 
ad  recompensationes  et  teqniparantias  faciendas,  et  pro  emptione 
meroimoniomm  minorum.  Et  quoniain  aliquotiens  in  una  re- 
gione  non  satis  est  competenter  de  argento,  secundum  pori^ionem 
divitiarum  natnralium ;  imo  portiuncula  argenti,  qas  juste  dan 
deberet  pro  libra  panis  vel  aliquo  tali,  esaet  minus  bene  patpabilis 
propter  nimiam  parvitatem,  ideo  facta  fuit  de  minus  bona 
materia  cum  argento ;  et  tnde  babuit  oriium  nigra  moneta,  qnse 
est  congrua  pro  minutis  mercaturis.  Et  sic  convenientissime,  ubi 
non  abundat  argentum,  sunt  tres  materisa  monetarum,  prima 
anrea,  secunda  argentea,  et  tertia  nigra  mixta.  Sed  animadrer- 
tendnm  est  et  uotandara  pro  regula  generali,  quod  nnnquam 
debet  fieri  mixtio,  nisi  tantummodo  ex  minus  precioso  metallo  de 
quo  conanevit  fieri  parva  moneta.  Yerbi  gratia,  ubi  faaberetur 
moneta  es  auro  et  argento,  mixtio  nunquam  facienda  est  in 
moneta  aurea,  si  tamen  auram  talis  naturw  faerit,  quod  monetari 
possit  immixtum.  Et  est  causa,  quoniam  omnis  talis  mixtio  de 
se  suspecta  eat,  nee  facile  possunt  auri  substantia,  et  ejus  quanti- 
tas  in  mixtione  cognosci.  Propter  quod  nulla  mixtio  debet  in 
monetis  fieri,  nisi  propter  necessitatem  jam  tactam ;  et  tunc 
facienda  est,  ubi  Euspicio  est  minor  rel  deceptionis  minoris,  et 
hoc  eat  in  minus  pretioso  metallo.  Rursum  nulla  talis  mixtio 
facienda  est,  nisi  duntaxat  pro  utilitate  communi,  ratione  cujua 
moneta  est  inventa  et  ad  qnam  naturaliter  ordinatur,  ut  patet  ex 
prius  dictis.  Sed  nunquam  est  necessitas,  nee  apparet  communis 
utilitas,  faciendi  miitionem  in  moneta  aurea,  ubi  habetur  ar- 
gentea; nee  videtur  posse  bona  int«ntione  fieri,  aeque  nnqaam 
factum  est  in  communitate  prospere  gubemata, 

CAPiTULnii  IV.     Dt  forma  tfnt.jigv.Ta  mantUx. 

Cum  primum  ccepissent  homines  mercari  sive  comparare 
divitias  mediante  moneta,  nondum  erat  in  ea  aliqua  impressio  vol 
im(^,  aed  una  portio  argenti  vel  aris  dabatur  pro  potu  vel  cibo, 
qufe  quidem  portio  meosurabatur  ad  pondus.  Et  quoniam 
tfediosum  erat  ita  crebro  ad  trutinam  recurrere,  nee  bene  poterat 
pecunia  mercaturis  lequiparari  per  pondua ;  cum  hoc  esset  ut  in 
pluribos  venditor  non  poterat  cognoscere  metalli  subetantiam  sive 
modnm  mixtionis,  ideo  per  sapientes  illius  temporis  prudenter 
provisum  est,  quod  portionea  monetee  fierent  de  certa  materia  et 
determinati  ponderis,  quodque  in  eis  imprimeretur  figura,  qute 
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cunctis  notona  signiiicaret  qualitatem  materisB  numismatis  et 
ponderis  veritatem,  ut  amota  suspicione  posset  valor  monetce  sine 
labore  cognosci.  Quod  autem  impressio  talis  instituta  sit  nuntius 
et  in  signum  veritatis  materise  et  ponderis  nobis  ostendunt 
antiqua  nomina  monetarum  cognoscibilium  ex  impressionibus  vel 
figuris,  cujusmodi  sunt  libra,  solidus,  denarius,  obolus,  as,  sextula, 
et  similia  quee  sunt  nomina  ponderum  appropriata  monetis,  ut  ait 
Cassiodorus.  Similiter  siclus  est  nomen  monetee,  ut  patet  in 
Genesi,  et  est  nomen  ponderis,  ut  patet  ibidem.  Alia  vero 
nomina  monetsB  sunt  impropria,  accidentalia  seu  denominativa  a 
loco,  a  figura^  ab  auctore,  vel  aliquo  tali  modo ;  portiones  autem 
monetae  quae  dicuntur  nwmMma^  deberent  esse  figurse  et  quanti- 
tatis  habiHs  ad  contrectandum  et  ad  numerandum,  et  de  materia 
numerabili,  ac  etiam  ductibili  ac  reoepticili  impressionis  sive 
tenaci.  Et  inde  est  quod  non  omnis  res  pretiosa  apta  est  ut  fiat 
numisma :  gemmsB  enim,  lazuleus,  piper,  et  taJia  non  sunt  ad  hoc 
apta  nata,  sed  pnecipue  aurum  et  argentum,  sicut  fuit  supra 
tactum. 

Capitulum  V.     Cui  incumbit/acere  numisma. 

Adhuc  autem  fuit  antiquitus  ordinatum,  et  propter  decep- 
tionem  cavendam,  quod  non  licet  cuilibet  faoere  monetam,  aut 
hujusmodi  figuram  vel  imaginem  imprimere  in  suo  proprio  ar- 
gento  et  auro,  sed  quod  moneta  vel  characteris  impressio  fieret 
per  unam  personam  publicam,  seu  per  plures  a  communitate  ad 
hoc  deputatas ;  quia,  sicut  praemissum  est,  moneta  de  natura  sua 
instituta  est  et  inventa  pro  bono  communitatis.  Et  quoniam 
princeps  est  persona  magis  publica,  et  majoris  auctoritatis,  conve- 
niens est  quod  ipse,  pro  communitate,  faciat  fabricare  monetam 
et  earn  congrua  impressione  signare.  Hsec  autem  impressio 
debet  esse  subtilis,  et  ad  eifigiandum  seu  contrafaciendum 
diificilis.  Debet  etiam  prohiberi  sub  pcena  ne  aliquis  extraneus 
princeps  vel  alter  fabricaret  monetam  similem  in  figura  et  minoris 
valoris,  ita  quod  vulgus  nesciret  distinguere  inter  istam  et  iUam. 
Hoc  esset  malefactum,  nee  aliquis  potest  de  hoc  habere  privile- 
gium;  quia  falsitas  est,  et  causa  juste  bellandi  contra  taJem 
extraneum. 

Capitulum  VI.     Cujus  sit  ipsa  moneta, 

Quamvis  pro  utilitate  communi  princeps  habeat  signare 
numisma,  non  tamen  ipse  dominus  seu  proprietarius  est  monetsB 
currentis  in  suo  principatu.  Moneta  siquidem  est  instrumentum 
lequivalens  permutandi  divitias  naturales,  ut  patet  ex  primo 
capitulo.  Ipsa  igitur  est  eorum  possessio  quorum  sunt  hujusmodi 
divitisB.  Nam  si  quis  dat  panem  suum,  vel  laborem  proprii 
corporis  pro  pecunia,  cum  ipse  eam  recepit,  ipsa  est  sua^  sicut  erat 
panis  vel  labor  corporis,  qui  erat  in  ejus  potestate  libera,  supposito 
quod  non  sit  servus.  Deus  enim  a  principio  non  dedit  solis 
principibus  libertatem  ad  dominium  rerum,  sed  primis  parentibus 


et  toti  poBtflritatd,  nt  habetur  in  Ofinesi  Moneta  igitur  Don  est 
solius  prmoipis.  Si  qnis  autem  vetlet  opponere  per  hoc,  quod 
Salvator  noster,  ostenso  aibi  quodam  denario,  inteirogavit  dicena, 
Cvjiis  eat  imago  et  guperseriptio  heeei  et  cum  responsum  esset, 
Camns,  ipse  sententiavit  dicena :  Raddite  ergo  qua  «unt  CcetarxM, 
Caiari,  et  qiue  Dei  tttnt,  Deo.  Acai  diceret :  Caesaris  est  nu- 
miama,  ex  quo  imago  Cssam  in  eo  est  impreasa.  Sed  inapicienti 
Beriem  Evangelii  patet  facile,  quod  non  ideo  dicitur  Cteeari  deberi 
denarius,  quia  «rat  CtesariB  imagine  superscriptus,  sed  quoniam 
erat  tributum.  Nam,  ut  ait  Apostolus  :  Cut  triimtum,  tributatn, 
et  cut  vwtigal,  vectigai.  Chriatus  itaque  eignavit,  per  hoc  posse 
cognoeci  cui  debeatur  tributum ;  quia  ilH  debebatar,  gui  pro 
repubtica  militabat,  et  qui  ratione  imperii  poterat  £abricare 
monetam.  Est  igitur  pecunia  communitatis  et  eingularium  per- 
sonanim :  et  Ita  dicit  Aiistoteles  vii*  Politico,  et  Tullius  circa 
finem  veteris  Rhetorics. 


OAPiTOLaM  Til.     Ad  cujus  ei^tensat/abrieanda  tit  moneta. 

Sicut  ipsa  moneta  est  communitatis,  ita  facienda  est  ad  expen- 
gas  communitatis.  Hoc  autem  tit  oonvenientiBsime,  si  hnjuBmodi 
expenss  accipiantur  supra  totam  monetam,  per  hnnc  modum 
quod  materia  monetabilis,-  sicut  aurum  quando  traditur  ad  mone- 
tandum  vel  venditur  pro  moneta,  detur  pro  minori  pecunia  quam 
possit  fieri  es  ea  sub  certo  pretio  taxato,  verbi  gratia,  si  ex  marca 
argenti  fieri  possint  lxii  solidi,  et  pro  labore  et  necessariis  ad 
monetandum  eam  requirantur  duo  solidi,  tunc  marca  argentd  non 
'  monetata  valebit  lx  solidos  et  alii  duo  erunt  pro  monetatione. 
Hffic  ant«m  portio  taxata  debet  esse  tanta  quod  sufficiat  aban- 
danter  omni  tempore  pro  fabricatione  monetae.  Et  si  moneta 
poBsit  fieri  pro  minori  pretio,  satis  congruum  est  quod  residuum 
sit  distributori  vel  ordinatori,  scilicet  principi  vel  magistro  mone- 
tarum,  et  sic  quasi  quiedam  penaio.  9ed  tamen  hujusmodi  portio 
debet  esse  moderata,  et  sufficienter  satis  parva,  si  monetn  suffice- 
rent  debito  modo,  ut  dicetor  poatea.  Et  si  talis  portio  vel  peosio 
esset  exceesiva,  hoc  foret  in  damnum  et  prrojudicium  totiua 
communitatis,  sicut  potest  unicuique  fociliter  apparere. 

Capitulum  VIII.     De  mutatumibua  mon^tvrum  in  generali. 

Ante  omnia  sciendum  est,  quod  nunquam  sine  evidenti 
necessitate  mutandie  sunt  priores  leges,  statuta,  consuetudines 
sen  ordinationes  quiecumque,  tangentes  communitatem.  Imo, 
secundum  Aristotelem  in  ii*  Foliticn,  lex  antiqna  positiva  non 
est  abroganda  pro  meliore  nova,  niwi  ait  multum  notabilia  diffe- 
rentia in  bonitate  earum,  quoniam  mutationes  hujusmodi  dimlnu- 
unt  ipsarum  legum  auctoritatem  et  reverentiam,  et  multo  magis 
si  frequenter  fiant.  Ex  hoc  enim  oritur  scandalum  et  murmur 
in  poputo,  et  periculum  inobedientite.     Maxime  autem  si  tales 
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mutationes  essent  in  pejusy  nam  tunc  forent  intolerabiles  et 
injustsB.  Nunc  autem  ita  est,  quod  cursus  et  pretium  monetarum 
in  regno  debet  esse  quasi  queedam  lex  et  qusedam  ordinatio  firma. 
Oujus  signom  est^  quod  pensiones  et  quidam  reditus  annuales 
taxati  sunt  ad  pretium  pecuniae,  scilicet  ad  certum  numerum 
librarum  vel  solidorum.  Ex  quo  patet,  quod  nunquam  debet 
fieri  mutatio  monetarum,  nisi  forsan  emineret  necessitas,  aut 
evidens  utilitas  pro  tota  communitate.  Unde  Aristoteles,  v® 
Ethicorum,  loquens  de  numismate,  VerunUctmeny  inquit^  vuU 
manere  magis.  Mutatio  autem  monetsa  (prout  in  generali  possum 
perpendere)  potest  imaginari  fieri  multipliciter :  uno  modo  in 
forma  seu  figura  prsecise,  alio  modo  in  proportione,  alio  modo  in 
pretio  vel  appellatione,  alio  modo  in  quantitate  vel  pondere,  et 
alio  modo  in  substantia  materi».  Quolibet  enim  istorum  quinque 
modorum  sigallatim  aut  pluribus  simul  potest  mutari  moneta. 
Bonum  est  igitur  istos  modos  discurrendo  declarare,  et  per  ratio- 
nem  inquirere,  si  aliquo  eorum  potest  juste  mutari  moneta,  et 
quando,  et  per  quern,  et  qualiter,  et  propter  quid. 

Capitulum  IX,     De  mtUcUione  monetas  infigwra, 

Figura  impressa  seu  character  monetie  potest  dupliciter  inno- 
vari.  Uno  modo,  non  prohibendo  cursum  monetie  priorisi  ut  si 
princeps  in  moneta,  qusB  sit  suo  tempore,  inscriberet  nomen  suum, 
permittendo  semper  cursum  pr»cedentis»  Et  hoc  non  est  proprie 
mutatio,  nee  est  magna  vis  si  hoc  fiat,  dum  tamen  non  implicetur 
cum  hoc  alia  mutatio.  Alio  modo  potest  innovari  figura,  f aciendo 
novam  monetam  cum  prohibitione  cursus  antiquee.  Et  est 
proprie  mutatio;  et  potest  fieri  juste  propter  alteram  duarum 
causarum.  Una  est  si  aliquis  princeps  extraneus,  vel  aliqui 
falsarii,  malitiose  effigiarint  vel  contrafeceiint  modules  seu  cuneos 
monetarum,  et  inveniatur  in  regno  moneta  sophistica,  falsa  et 
similis  bon»  in  colore  et  figura :  tunc  qui  non  posset  aliter  reme- 
dium  apponere,  expediret  mutare  modules  et  figuram  impressionis 
monetae.  Alia  causa  posset  esse,  si  forsan  antiqua  moneta  esset 
vetustate  nimia  impejorata,  vel  in  pondere  diminuta :  tunc  cursus 
deberet  prohiberi,  et  in  nova  meliore  esset  fadenda  impressio 
difierens,  ut  vulgus  sciret  per  hoc  distinguere  inter  istam  et  illam. 
Sed  non  videtur  mihi,  quod  princeps  posset  inhibere  cursum 
prions  monetae  sine  altera  istarum  causarum;  alias  enim  talis 
mutatio  esset  pnetemecessaria,  scandalosa,  et  communitati  dam- 
nosa.  Nee  apparet  quod  princeps  ad  talem  mutationem  posset 
aliunde  moveri,  nisi  propter  alterum  duorum :  aut  videlicet,  quia 
vult  ut  in  quolibet  numismate  inscribatur  nomen  suum  et  nullum 
aliud,  et  hoc  esset  facere  irreverentiam  praedecessoribus  suis  et 
ambitio  vana ;  aut  quia  vult  plus  fetbricare  de  moneta,  ut  ex  hoc 
habeat  plus  de  lucro,  juxta  illud  quod  tactum  est  supra  in  capitulo 
Yii^  et  hoc  est  prava  cupiditas,  in  pnejudicium  et  damnum  totius 
oommunitatis. 

C.  36 


Cafituluh  X.     I>e  mutathne  proportionia  moneiaram. 

Froportio  est  rai  ad  rem  comparatio,  vel  habitudo :  mont  in 
propoeito  moneUe  anreM  ad  mooetam  argeateam  debet  esse  certa 
habitudo  in  ralore  et  pretio.  Nam  aecundum  hoc  quod  aumm 
est  de  natura  sua  pretiosiua  et  rarios  argeato,  et  ad  inveniendum 
rel  habendum  difficiliua,  ipsum  annim  eequalis  ponderis  debet 
pnevalere  in  certa  proportione ;  eicat  foraau  easet  proportlo 
viginti  ad  uaum,  et  sic  una  libra  anri  valeret  viginti  libras 
argeati  et-  una  marcha  zz  marchas,  et  una  uncia  zz  tinciaa,  et 
nc  semper  oonformitor.  Et  possibile  est  quod  sit  una  alia  pro- 
portlo, sicut  forte  zzv  ad  tria,  et  quavis  alia.  Verumtamen  ista 
proportio  debet  eequi  oaturalem  babitodinem  anri  ad  argentum 
in  pratioaitete,  et  secundum  hoc  instituenda  est  hujosmodi  propor- 
tio, quam  Don  lioet  voluntarie  tranamutare,  nee  potest  juste 
variari,  nisi  propter  causam  realem,  et  ranationem  ex  parte 
ipsios  materin,  quie  tamen  raro  oontingit.  Ut  d  forsan  nota- 
biliter  minus  inTeniretur  de  auro,  quam  ante^  tuna  oporterot  quod 
esset  oarius  in  comparatione  ad  argentum,  et  quod  mutaretur  in 
pretio  et  valore.  Bi  parum  aut  nihil  sit  mutatum  in  re,  tunc  hoc 
nullo  modo  posset  licere  priucipi  N'am  bi  hujusmodi  proportio- 
nem  ad  libitum  immutai^t,  ipse  per  boo  posset  attrahera  sibi 
indebite  pecuniae  subditorom,  nt  d  taxaret  anrom  ad  parrum 
pretinm,  et  illud  emeret  pro  argento,  deinde  augmentato  pretio, 
rursum  veoderet  anrum.  suum  vel  monetam  auream,  vel  oon- 
formiter  de  argento:  illud  eeset  simile,  siont  si  poneret  pretinm 
in  toto  frumento  r^ni  sui,  et  emeret  et  postea  venderet  pro 
nu^ori  pretio.  Quisque  oerte  potest  olare  videre  quod  ista  esset 
ii^nsta  exactio,  et  vera  tyrannis:  immo  rideretur  violentior  et 
pejor  quam  ilia  fuerit  quam  fecit  Fharao  in  .^^ypto.  De  qua 
Oaesiodonis  inquit :  Joieph  legimus  contra  Jamam/uneatam,  emendi 
quidmn  tritiei  dediate  UeeTUiam,  ted  tale  potuieie  pretitan,  ut  ma 
mtgee^onia  avidui  popului  ee  verulerel,  pt^ittt  aHmoniam  mercattt- 
TUe.  Quale  Juit  rogo  tune  fntaorum  vivere,  quUme  acarba  gvhventio 
Ubertalem  tuam  videbatur  adunen,  tM  turn,  mintu  ingemit  liberetiua 
quam  potv.it  fiere  eaptivut.  Oredo  virum  aanctvm  hoe  necetaUate 
CQMfrtcfutn,  ut  et  avaro  prmeipi  gaiiifaceret,  «t  pericliianti  populo 
gubvenimt.  Htec  ille.  Istud  autem  monopolium  monetarom 
adhuo  esset  rerins  tyrannionm,  eo  quod  foret  magis  inrolun- 
tarium  et  communitati  non  neceesarinm,  sed  pmcise  damnosum. 
Si  quis  aut«m  dicat  quod  non  est  simile  de  frumento,  quia  aliqna 
spectant  specialiter  ad  principem  in  quibus  potest  statuere  pretinm 
prout  placet,  sicut  dicunt  aliqui  de  sale,  et  fortiori  ratione  de 
moneta;  istud  autem  monopolium  sen  gabella  salis,  aUt  cnjua- 
cumque  rei  neoesaarin  communitati,  injusta  est.  £t  si  qui 
principes  statuerint  leges  hoc  eis  concedentes,  ipei  sunt  de  qnibus 
Dominus  ■  per  Isaiam  prophetam  dicit,  Vic  qui  eondunl  Ugee 
iniquat  et  ecribentet  iryuetitiae  teripierunt,  etc.  Rursnm  ez 
primo  et  sexto  capitulis  satis  patet,  quod  pecunia  est  ipsius 
communitatis.     Ideoque,  et  ne  princeps  poasit  malitiose  fingere 
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causam  mutationis  proportionis  monetarum  in  pradsenti  capitulo 
assignatam,  ipsi  soli  communitati  spectat  decemere,  si  et  quando 
et  qualiter  et  usquequo  immutanda  est  hujosmodi  proportio,  nee 
princeps  hoc  debet  sibi  quomodolibet  usurpare. 

Capitulum  XI.     2>6  mutatiione  (tppeUcUianU  monetae 

Sicut  fuit  dictum  capitulo  mi,  qu»dam  sunt  appellationes  seu 
necessaria  accidentalia  monetarum,  denominativa  ab  auctore,  vel 
a  loco,  et  ista  quasi  nihil  vel  modicum  faciunt  ad  propositum. 
Sed  alia  sunt  magis  essentialia  et  appropriata  numismati,  sicut 
denarius,  solidus,  libra,  et  similia,  quae  denotant  pretium,  sive 
pondus,  et  quffi  fuerunt  alta  consideratione  et  magno  mysterio  ab 
antiquis  imposita.  Unde  Cassiodorus,  Animadvertendum  est, 
inquitf' quanta  ratiane  ipacB  pecwnia  a  veterUms  coUectm  swrU,  Sex 
millia  cknariorum  aolidum  esse  volebarU,  scilicet  %U  radiantis 
metallifonnata  rotunditas  cetcUem  mundi,  qitasi  sol  awreus,  conve- 
nienter  includeret,  Senarium  vero  (quern  non  immerito  per/ectum 
antiquitas  docta  definivit)  uncicB,  qui  mensurce  primus  gradvs  est, 
appellations  significavit,  quam  duodecies  similitudine  mensium 
campiUatum  in  librce  plenitudinem  ab  anni  drculo  coUegerunt.  0 
inventa  prudentiumf  0  provisa  mc^orum/  Exquisita  res  est, 
qucs  et  Usui  hu/mano  necessaria  distingueretf  et  tot  arcana  natures 
JiguraUter  contineret,  Merita  igitu/r  dicitur  libra,  qucs  tanta 
rerum  est  consideratione  trutinata,  Hsec  ille.  Si  autem  alio 
modo  utamur  pro  nunc  istis  nominibus  et  nummis,  nunquam 
tamen  immutanda  sunt  frustra.  Sint  igitur,  gratia  exempli,  tres 
modi  numismatis :  primum  valeat  unum  denarium,  secundum 
unum  solidum,  et  tertium  unam  libram.  Si  ergo  appellatio  unius 
immutetur,  et  non  alterius,  jam  variabitur  proportio.  Sicut  qui 
vocaret  vel  faceret  valere  primum  numisma  duos  denarios,  aliis 
non  mutatis,  proportio  esset  variata;  quod  non  licet  fieri  (ut 
patet  ex  capitulo  praecedenti)  nisi  forte  rarissime,  et  hoc  ad 
prsesens  non  euro.  Oportet  igitur  si  proportio  remaneat  immu- 
tata,  et  unum  numisma  mutet  appellationem,  quod  aliud  etiam 
proportionabiliter  immutetur :  ut  si  primum  vocetur  duo  denarii, 
secundum  vocetur  duo  solidi,  et  tertium  duse  librae.  Si  autem 
non  fieret  alia  mutatio,  oporteret  mercunonia  ad  majus  pretium 
comparare  proportionabiliter  seu  appellare.  Sed  talis  mutatio 
nominum  fieret  frustra,  et  non  est  facienda,  quia  scandalosa  esset^ 
et  appellatio  falsa.  Illud  enim  vocaretur  libra,  quod  in  veritate 
non  esset  libra;  quod  est  inconveniens,  ut  nunc  dictum  est. 
Yerumtamen  nullum  aliud  inconveniens  sequeretur,  ubi  non 
essent  pensiones  vel  aliqui  reditus  ad  pecuniae  numerum  assignati ; 
ubi  vero  essent^  statim  patet,  quod  cum  inconvenientibus  prsedictis 
hujusmodi  reditus  ex  tali  mutatione  proportionaliter  minuerentur, 
aut  crescerent  irrationabiliter  et  injuste,  ac  etiam  in  praejudicium 
multorum.  Nam  ubi  pensiones  vel  reditus  aliquorum  essent 
nimis  parvi,  deberent  per  aJium  modum  specialem  augeri,  et  non 
isto  modo  praejudiciali   et    damnoso.     Haec    ergo    appellationis 
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mutatio  pnecise  nuhqaam  est  facienda,  et  maxinle  prinoeps  in 
nullo  casu  debet  hoc  attentare. 

Capitulum  XII*     De  miUaHone  ponderis  monetarum. 

Si  ponduB  numismatis  mutaretur,  et  cum  hoc  variaretur 
proportionabiliter  pretium,  et '  appellatio  cum  figura,  hoc  esset 
facere  aliud  genus  monetae ;  sicut  qui  faceret  de  uno  denario  duos 
obolos,  vel  aliquid  tale,  sine  perditione  vel  lucro.  Et  istnd 
posset  licite  aliquotiens  fieri  propter  aliquam  transmutationem 
realem  in  materia  monetabili,  quae  non  potest  nisi  rarissime  con- 
tingere,  sicut  de  quadam  alia  mutatione  dictum  est  cap.  x.  Nunc 
autem  volo  dicere  de  prsecisa  mutatione  ponderis  seu  quantitatis 
monetae,  quae  fieret  appellatione  et  pretio  non  mutatis.  Et  vide- 
tur  mihi  quod  talis  mutatio  est  simpliciter  illicita,  potissime 
prineijpi  qui  nullo  modo  potest  hoc  facere,  nisi  turpiter  et  injusta 
Primo  namque,  qnoniam  imago  seu  superscriptio  in  numismate 
per  principem  ponitur  ad  designandum  certitudinem  ponderis,  et 
materise  qualitatem,  sicut  fuit  ostensum  supra  cap.  iiii.  Ergo  si 
non  responderet  Veritas  in  pondere,  patet  statim  quod  esset 
falsitas  vilissima  et  deceptio  fraudulenta.  Ssepe  enim  mensure 
bladi  et  vini  et  alise  signatse  sunt  publico  signo  regis,  et  si  quis  in 
istis  fraudem  committat,  reputatur  falsarius.  Omnino  autem 
consimiliter  suscriptio  numismatis  significat  mensuram  ponderis 
et  materise  veritatem.  Quam  igitur  sit  iniquum,  quam  detesta- 
bile,  prsecipue  in  Principe,  sub  eodem  signo  pondus  minuere,  quis 
sufficeret  explicare  ?  De  hoc  enim  ad  istud  propositum  Gassiodorus 
V®  Yariarum  sic  inquit:  Quid  enim  tarn  nephaHwmy  quam  ut 
prcescriptionibtLS  licecU  etiam  in  ipsa  trutinm  qualitate  peccare^  ut 
quod  est  justUioi  proprium  datum,  hoc  per  fraudes  noscatur  esse 
corruptv/m,  [Idemque  lib.  I,  cap.  x :  Talia  igitur  secreta  violarey 
sic  certissima  velle  corifimdere,  nonne  veritatis  ipsius  videtur  esse 
cruddis  ac  foeda  laceratiof  JExerceantur  negociatores  in  mercibus  ; 
emantur  kUe  quce  vendantu/r  angustius.  Constet  populis  pondus 
ac  menst4/ra  probabilis :  quia  cuncta  tv/rlyantfwry  si  integritas  cum 
/raudibus  misceatur.  Da  certe  solidu>mrf  et  aufer  vnde,  si  prcevales. 
Trade  lihramy  et  aliquid  ivde^  si  potes,  imminu^e.  Cuncta  istOy 
nominifyus  ipsis  constat  esse  provisumy  aut  integra  tribuisy  aut  non 
ipsa  quce  dicuntuTy  exsolvis.  Non  potestis  omnvnOy  non  potestis 
nomina  integritatmn  dare,  et  scelestas  im,mimUiones  efficere^, 
Adhuc  autem  Princeps  per  hunc  modum  sibi  posset  adquirere 
pecuniam  alienam,  nee  aliunde  potest  moveri  ad  mutationem 
hujusmodo  faciendam.  Reciperet  enim  numismata  boni  ponderis, 
et  ex  eis  fabricaret  et  traderet  numismata  tempore  mutilato  pon- 
dere. Et  hoc  non  est  aliud  quam  quod  in  multis  locis  sacrse 
Scripturse  prohibetur  a  Deo :  Inde  ait  sapiens:  Pondus  et  pondus, 
menswra  et  mensura,  u^trumque  abominabile  wpud  Deum.  Et  in 
Deuteronomio  dicitur,  quod  Dominus  abominatur  efwm  qui /ctcit 
hoc.  Et  ideo  divitise  taliter  congregatce  in  malum  domini  sui,^ 
consumuntur  in  brevi,  quia,  sicut  ait  Tullius,  male  parta  male 
dilaJbuntur, 
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.  . 
Capitulum  XIII,     De  muUUione  nuUericB  monetarum, 

Aut  materia  numismatis  est  simplex,  aut  mixta,  ut  patuit  ex 
€apitulo  tertio.  Si  simplex,  ipsa  potest  propter  defectum  dimitti: 
at  si  nihil  aut  modicum  auri  possit  inveniri,  oportet  ipsum  desi- 
nere  monetari;  et  si  de  novo  reperiretur  suficiens  abundantia 
ejus,  incipiendum  esset  facere  monetam  ex  ipso,  sicut  aliquotiens 
fuit  factum.  Rursus  aliqua  materia  deberet  dimitti  monetari 
propter  abundantiam  excessivam.  Propter  hoc  enim  lerea 
moneta  olim  recessit  ab  usu,  ut  dictum  fuit  in  eodem  capitulo 
tertio.  Sed  hujusmodi  causse  eveniunt  rarissime,  et  in  nullo  alio 
relinquenda  est  vel  assumenda  noviter  pura  sive  simplex  materia 
monetarum.  Si  autem  in  tali  materia  sit  mixtio,  ipsa  debet  fieri 
solum  in  minus  precioso  metaUo  per  se  monetabili  (ut  probatum 
fuit  in  eodem  capitulo  tertio)  et  in  nigra  moneta,  ut  cognoscatur 
purum  a  mixto.  Hsbc  autem  mixtio  debet  esse  secundum  certam 
proportionem,  sicut  decem  de  argento  contra  unum,  vel  contra 
tria  de  alio  metallo,  vel  alio  modo,  sicut  expedit,  secundum  prius 
dicta  in  capitulo  tertio.  Et  ista  proportio  potest  mutari  propter 
aliquam  proportionem  seu  variationem  realem  in  natura  materite 
vel  sequivalentis,  et  dupliciter:  aut  propter  defectum  materise, 
sicut  qui  non  haberet  argentum,  nisi  multum  notabiliter  minus 
quain  ante,  tunc  potest  diminui  proportio  argenti  ad  reliquum 
metallum  in  nigra  moneta;  aut  si  haberetur  de  argento  abun- 
danter  plus  quam  ante,  tunc  plus  de  eo  deberet  poni  in  ista 
mixtione.  Sed,  sicut  prodictum  est,  istee  causae  valde  raro 
contingunt,  et  si  forsan  talis  casus  aliquotiens  evenerit,  adhuc 
hujusmodi  proportionis  sive  mixtionis  mutatio  facienda  est  per 
communitatem  ad  majorem  securitatem  habendam,  et  deceptionis 
malitiam  evitandam ;  sicut  de  mutatione  proportionis  monetarum 
dictum  est  in  capitulo  x.  In  nullo  vero  alio  casu  debet  mutari 
mixtio  talis  sive  proportio  mixtionis,  potissime  nunquam  potest 
hoc  licere  Principi,  propter  rationes  factas  in  capitulo  prtecedenti, 
qun  de  directo  faciunt  ad  istud  propositum,  quoniam  impressio 
monetsB  est  signum  veritatis  materi»  et  hujusmodi  mixtionis ; 
banc  igitur  mutare,  esset  monetam  falsificare.  Prseterea  in  qui- 
busdam  numrais  inscribitur  nomen  Dei,  vel  alicujus  sancti,  et 
signum-  cruois ;  quod  fuit  inventum  et  antiquitus  institutum  in 
testimonium  veritatis  monetae  in  materia  et  pondere.  Si  igitur 
Princeps  sub  ista'  inscriptione  immutet  materiam  sive  pondus, 
ipse  videtur  tacite  mendacium  et  peijurium  committere,  et  falsum 
testimonium  perhibere,  ac  etiam  praevaricator  fieri  illius  praecepti 
l^;alis  quo  dicitur:  Ifon  oMv/mes  nomen  Dei  tvi  in  vcmv/m, 
Etiam  ipse  abutitur  hoc  vocando  monetam;  nam,  secundum 
Hugutionem,  moneta  dicitur  a  moneo,  quia  monet  ne  fraus  in 
metallo  vel  pondere  sit.  Rursum  princeps  per  hunc  modum  ad 
se  posset  traihere  populi  substantiam  indebite,  sicut  fuit  dictum 
de  mutatione  ponderis  in  priori  capitulo,  et  multa  alia  inconveni- 
entia  sequerentur.  Imo  pro  certo  ista  falsitas  esset  pejor  quam 
in   mutatione  ponderis:    quia  magis  est  sophistica,   et    minus 
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perceptibilis,  et  magis  potest  nocere  et  ploB  Uedere  commimitateiu. 
EC  propter  hoc,  ubi  fit  talis  mixtio  vel  nigra  moneta,  comnmni- 
tas  debet  cuatodire  penes  ae,  in  loco  vel  locis  publicis,  exemplar 
istiuB  proportionis  et  qualitatem  mixtionia,  pro  vitandis  pericalis; 
ne  videlicet  Frinceps  (quod  absit!)  rel  monetarii  mixtion^n 
hnjusmodi  occnite  Ealsificarent.  Sicat  etiam  apud  oonuiianltat«m 
■ervantnr  qtumdoqne  aUanun  mensararom  exemplaria. 

Capituluh  XHIL     De  mutatwne  eompotUa  monelarum. 

Mntatio  monetce  oomposita  est,  qnando  ptiires  mutationes 
simplices  implicantnr  in  onam,  sicut  qui  tnutaret  simal  proportio- 
nem  monetK  vel  mixtioaem  materin,  vel  com  hoc  etiam  pondus. 
Et  sic  maltipliciter  fierent  oombinationea  posdbilea  quandoque 
mutationam  simplicinm  superinB  positamm.  Et  qaoniam  nulla 
mntatio  simplex  debet  fieri,  nisi  propter  reales  et  naturaies 
causos  jam  £ctas,  quie  rarissime  accidnnt,  sciendum  qaod  adhoc 
nurins,  imo  forte  nunqnam,  contigit  vera  occaaio  faciendi  mutatio- 
oem  monetee  compodtam.  Et  si  forean  contingeret,  adhnc 
fortiori  rations  quam  de  simplici,  talis  mutatio  oomposita  nun- 
qnam  debet  per  Principem  fieri,  propter  pericula  et  inoonvenientda 
prios  tacta,  sed  per  ipsam  communitatem.  Nam  d  ex  mutationi- 
buB  simplicibus  indebite  factis  tot  abasiones  seqnuntur,  sicnt 
dictum  est  ante ;  multo  majores  et  pejoree  sequerentnr  ex  mata- 
ti<me  composita,  Moneta  namque  debet  esse  vera  et  junta  in 
substantia  et  pondere,  quod  nobis  signatum  est  in  sacra  scriptura, 
ubi  de  Abraham  didtnr,  quod  ipse  emit  agram,  pro  quo  dedit 
CCOC  siclos  argenti  probatie  monetu  publicse.  Si  igitur  ipsa  foret 
bona,  et  non  mutaretnr  indebite,  cum  ipsa  sit  longo  tempore 
durabilis,  non  oporteret  de  ea  muttum  fabricare,  nee  plurea  mone- 
tarios  ad  expensas  communitatis  habere.  Et  in  hoc  esaet  utilitas 
communis,  sicnt  tactum  fuit  capitulo  vii°.  TJuiverBaliter  igitur 
ex  pnemiseis  concludeadum  est,  quod  nulla  mutatio  monetn,  sive 
simplex,  sive  oomposita,  est  sola  principis  auctoritate  facienda;  et 
maxime  ubi  hoc  vellet  facere  propter  emolumentum  et  lucrum  ex 
tali  mntatione  sumeadum. 

C&PlTtJl.Dll  XV.     Qfiod  luervm  quod  provenit  prinnpi  ex 
mutatione  monette  nt  injuatum. 

Yidetur  mihi,  quod  principalis  et  finalis  causa,  propter  quam 
princeps  vnlt  sibi  assumere  potestatem  mutandi  monetas,  est 
emolumentum  vel  lucrum  quod  potest  inde  habere:  aJiter  enim 
fruetra  faceret  tot  et  tautas  mutationes.  Volo  ergo  adhnc 
pleniuB  ostendere,  quod  talis  adquisitio  est  iojusta.  Omnia  enim 
mutatio  monette,  pneterquam  in  rarissimis  caaibus  prius  dictis, 
faldtatem  et  deceptionem  iacludit,  et  non  potest  priucipi  perti- 
□ere,  dcut  probatum  est  ante.  Ex  quo  ergo  princeps  h&nc  rem 
de  se  iqjustom  usorpat^  injuste,  impossibile  est  quod  ibi  capiat 
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luoro  tantom  necesse  est  ipsan 
Quidqtdd  autem  princeps  fecit 
est  et  factum  tyrannicum,  noi 
ipse  diceret,  sicut  solent  ment 
convertit  in  publicam  utilitatc 
pari  ratione  posset  mihi  tu]ii< 
indigeret  ea  pro  communi  comi 
non  sunt  facienda  mala  ut  € 
turpiter  extorqueri  ut  postea 
Rursum,  si  princeps  de  jur< 
mutationem  monetee  et  ibi  ca 
potest  facere  majorem  mutati< 
mutc^re  pluries  et  adhuc  plus  bt 
vel  mutationes  compositas,  et 
modos  prius  tactos ;  et  verisira 
successores  sui,  aut  proprio  n 
istud  liceret,  quia  natura  hui 
augendum  sibi  divitias  quand 
tandem  princeps  potest  sibi  ai 
divitias  subditorum  et  eos  in 
directe  tyrannisare,  imo  vera  e 
pbilosophos  et  per  histonas  ani 

Capitulum  XVI.     Quod  I 

inn 

Quamvis  omnis  injustitia 
verumtamen  accipere  lucrum 
speciali  modo  injustum  in  nat 
dam  naturalibus  divitiis  se  mu 
sata  cum  multo /enore  reddU 
osum  est  et  contra  naturam  q 
sterilis  a  tota  specie  fructiiicel 
est  pecunia.  Quum  igitur  ips 
nendo  eam  in  mercatione  natt 
prium  ac  sibi  naturale,  sed  e 
sicut  mutando  unam  in  aliaa 
lucrum  vile  est  et  prseter  nat 
probatur  Aristoteles  primo  I 
naturam,  quia  naturalis  usus  n 
tum  permutandi  divitias  nati 
igitur  utitur  ea  alio  modo,  i] 
naturalem  monet»;  facit  enin 
pariat  denarium,  quod  est  cc 
istis  mutationibus  ubi  capitilr 
illud  quod  in  veritate  non  est 
est  libra,  et  ita  de  aliis  sicut 
quod  hoc  non  est  aliud  nisi  : 
bare;  unde  Cassiodorus  ait: 
prcevales;  trade  libram  et  al\ 
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nofninUni8  ipsis  constat  esse  pravisum  atU  integrum  tribuds  afu4  non 
ipsa  quce  dicimtur  exsolvis;  non  poteslis  omnino  nomina  inlegrita^ 
turn  dare  et  scelestas  imminuUanes  ffficere.  Talia  ergo  natane 
secreta  violare,  sic  certissima  velle  oonfandere  nonne  veritatie 
ipsius  videtur  crudelis  ac  foeda  laceratio)  Ck>nstat  prins  pondus 
ac  mensura  probabilis  quia  cuncta  turbantur  si  integritas  cum 
fraudibus  'misceatur.  Rursum  in  libro  Sapienti»  dicitur  quod 
omnia  Deus  disposuit  mensura,  pondere  et  numero,  sed  in  muta- 
tione  monet»  lucrum  non  capitur  nisi  fraus  in  istis  rebus  certis' 
simis  committatur,  sicut  prius  declaravi  Ergo  Deo  et  natune 
derogat  qui  sibi  ex  hujusmodi  mutationibus  lucrum  capiat. 

r 

OAprruLUM  X  YIL     Quod  lucra/ri  in  mutatione  monetce  pejiu 

est  qiiam  usura^ 

Tres  sunt  modi,  prout  mihi  videtur,  quibus  aliquis  potest  in 
moneta  lucrari,  absque  hoc  quod  exponat  eam  in  usu  suo  naturali : 
unus  per  artem  campsoriam,  custodiam  vel  mercantiam  mone- 
tarum ;  alius  est  usura ;  tertius  monetae  mutatio.  Primus  modus 
vilis  est,  secundus  malus,  et  tertius  pejor.  De  primis  duobus 
fecit  Aristoteles  mentionem  et  non  de  tertio,  quia  tempore  suo 
talis  malitia  nondum  fuerat  adinventa.  Quod  autem  primus  sit 
vilis  et  vituperabilis  hoc  probat  Aristoteles  per  rationem  jam 
tactam  in  prtecedenti  capitulo ;  hoc  enim  est  quodam  modo  facere 
pecuniam  parere.  Artem  etiam  campsoriam  vocat  abolostatioam^ 
quod  vulgariter  solet  dici  pictavinagium;  propter  quod  sanctus 
Matheus  apostolus  qui  fuerat  campsor,  non  est  reversus  ad 
priorem  operam  post  resurrectionem  dominicam,  sicut  fecit  Petrus 
qui  fuerat  piscator;  et  in  assignando  causam  hujusmodi,  dicit 
Beatus  Gregorius  quod  cUiud  est  victum  per  piscationem  quogrere 
aliud  thelonei  lucris  pecimias  o/ugere,  Su/nt  enim^  inquit,  pleraque 
negoUa  quae  sine  peccatis  aut  vix  aut  nuUcUenus  exerceri  possunt^ 
etc.  Nam  sunt  qusedam  artes  banauss  quie  maculant  corpus, 
sicut  est  cloacaria,  et  alifie  maculant  animam  sicut  est  ista.  De 
usura  vero  certum  est  quod  est  mala,  detestabilis  et  iniqua,  et 
ista  habentur  ex  sacra  Scriptura ;  sed  nunc  restat  ostendere  quod 
lucrum  sumere  in  mutatione  monetee  est  adhuc  pejus  quam  usura. 
Usurarius  vero  tradidit  pecuniam  suam  ei  qui  recipit  eam  volun- 
tarie  et  qui  postea  potest  ex  ea  se  juvare  ac  inde  suss  necessitati 
suocurrere,  et  illud  quod  dat  alteri  ultra  sortem  est  ex  contractu 
voluntario  inter  partes,  sed  princeps  in  indebita  mutatione  monetse 
accipit  simpliciter  involuntarie  pecuniam  subditorum,  quia  prohibet 
cursum  prioris  monetae,  melioris,  et  quam  quilibet  plus  vellet 
habere  quam  malam  ;  deinde  preeter  necessitatem  absque  utilitate, 
quae  ex  eo  posset  provenire  subditis,  ipse  reddet  eis  pecuniam 
minus  bonam.  Etsi  faciat  meliorem  quam  ante,  hoc  tamen  est 
ut  deterioretur  in  posterum  et  tribuat  eis  minus  aequivalenter  de 
bona  quam  receperat  de  alia,  et  qualitercunque  si^  ipse  retinet 
profecto  partem  pro  se.  In  hoc  igitur  quod  ipse  supra  pecuniam 
recipit  incrementum,  contra  et  praeter  naturalem  ipsius  usum,  ista 
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odquiaitio  par  6at  ipai  nsurte,  aed  pejbr  quam  tiaura,  eo  quod  est 
minus  Toluntaria  t«1  mi^iB  contra  volnntatem  subditoram,  et 
absque  hoc  quod  possit  ipsis  proficere,  et  preeter  necessitatem 
penitus.  Et  quoniam  lucrum  fceneratoris  non  tantum  excedit, 
neo  eat  ita  prffijudiciabOe  generaliter  multis,  siout  istud  quod 
contra  et  supra  totam  communitatem  impositum,  noo  minus 
tyrannice  quam  dolose,  ita  ut  sit  mihi  dubium  an  potius  debeat 
dici  violenta  pnedatio,  vel  actio  fraudulenta. 

CapituIiUIC  XVIII.     Quod  talei  mutationes  Jitonetarum, 
quantum  »»t  ex  »e,  non  sunt  permittendoi. 

Aliquotiens  ne  pejus  eveniat,  et  pro  scandalo  evitando,  per- 
mittuntur  in  coaimunitate  aliqoa  inhonesta  et  mala,  aicut  lupa- 
naria  publica.  Aliquando  etiam  pro  aliqua  necessitate  vel 
oportunitate  permittitur  aliqua  negotiatio  vilis,  sicut  eat  ars 
campsoris,  vel  etiam  prava,  sicut  eat  usura.  Sed  de  tali  mutatione 
monet«  pro  lucre  accipiendo,  non  apparet  aliqua  causa  mnndi, 
qnare  tantum  lucrum  debeat  an  possit  admitti.  Quoniam  per 
istud  non  eritatur  scandalum,  sed  potiua  generatur,  ut  satis  patet 
eK  octaro  capitulo,  et  multa  inconrenientia  inde  sequuntur, 
quorum  aliqua  jam  tacta  sunt,  et  adhuc  aliqna  postea  videbuntnr, 
nee  est  aliqua  necesaitaa  sive  oportunitas  hoc  faciendi,  neque 
potest  reipublicfe  expedire.  Cujus  rei  manifestum  signum  est, 
quod  mutationes  bujnsmodi  sunt  novit«r  adinventse,  aicut  jam 
tactnm  est  in  capitulo  pnecedentL     Nnnquam  euim  aic  factum 
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totam  communitatem,  et  alia  magis  partes  ipsius  oommunitatis. 
XJnde  brevi  tempore  nuper  transacto  quam  plurima  talia  in  regno 
Erancisa  visa  sunt  evenire,  aliqua  etiam  jam  tacta  sunt  ante  quae 
tamen  expedit  recitara  Primo  namque  nimis  detestabile  et 
nimis  turpe  est  principi  fraudem  oommittere,  monetam  falsificare, 
aurum  vocare  quod  non  est  aurum,  et  libram  quod  non  est  libra^ 
et  sic  de  talibus  prius  positis  zii  et  xiii  capitulis.  Prseterea  sibi 
incumbit  falsos  monetarios  oondemnare.  Quomodo  igitur  satis 
potest  erubescere,  si  reperiatur  in  eo,  quod  in  alio  deberet 
turpissima  morte  punire  1  Rursum,  magnum  scandalum  est  sicut 
dicebatur  viii''  capitulo  et  vile  principi,  quod  moneta  regni  sui 
nunquam  in  eodem  statu  permanet,  sed  de  die  in  diem  variatur ; 
et  quandoque  in  uno  loco  plus  valet  quam  in  alio  pro  eodem 
tempora  Item,  ssepissime  ignoratur  his  durantibus  temporibus 
vel  mutationibus,  quantum  valeat  hoc  numisma  vel  illud,  et 
oportet  mercari  seu  emere  vel  vendere  monetam,  seu  altercari  de 
precio,  quod  est  contra  ejus  naturam ;  et  sic  rei  quse  debet  esse 
certissima  nulla  est  certitude,  sed  potius  incerta  et  inordinata 
confusio  in  vituperium  principantis.  Item,  absurdum  est  et 
penitus  alienum  a  regia  nobilitate,  prohibere  cursum  verse  et 
bon8B  monet»  regni,  et  ex  cupiditate  pnecipere,  imo  cogere 
subditos  ad  utendum  minus  bona  moneta,  quasi  velit  dioere  quod 
bona  est  mala,  et  e  converse;  cum  tamen  talibus  dictum  est  a 
Domino  per  prophetam,  Vm  vobia  qui  banum  dicitia  malum,  et 
malam  bonvan.  Et  iterum  dedecus  est  principi  irrevereri  prsede- 
oessores  sues,  nam  quisque  tenetur  ex  dominico  prsecepto  honorare 
parentes.  Ipse  autem  progenitorum  videtur  detrahere  honori, 
quando  bonam  monetam  eorum  abrogat,  et  facit  eam  cum  eorum 
imagine  scindere :  et  loco  monetn  aure«,  quam  ipsi  fabricaverunt, 
facit  monetam  aeneam  in  parte.  Quod  videtur  fuisse  figuratum 
in  iii^  Kegum,  ubi  Icgitur  quod  rex  Roboam  abstulit  scuta  aurea, 
quse  facerat  pater  ejus  Salomon,  pro  quibus  fecit  scuta  senea. 
Idem  quoque  Roboam  perdidit  quinque  partes  populi  sui,  pro  eo 
quod  ipse  voluit  in  principle  nimis  gravare  subditos.  Adhuc 
autem  rex  debet  nimis  abhorrere  tyrannica  facta,  cujusmodi  est 
mutatio  talis,  ut  prsedictum  est  ssepe ;  qute  etiam  est  prsejudicia- 
bilis  et  periculosa  pro  tota  posteritate  regali,  sicut  in  sequentibus 
diffusius  ostendetur. 

Capitulxth  XX.     De  aliis  vnconvenienHbus  totam  comniuni- 

totem  tangentiihua* 

Inter  multa  inconvenientia  ex  mutatione  monetas  venientia, 
quse  totam  communitatem  respiciunt,  unum  est  quod  prius  tange- 
batur  capitulo  xv  principaliter,  quia  videlicet  princeps  per  hoc 
posset  ad  se  trahere  quasi  totam  pecuniam  communitatis,  et  nimis 
depauperare  subjectos.  Et  qiiemadmodum  qusedam  segritudines 
chronicse  sunt  aliis  periculosiores,  eo  quod  sunt  minus  senaibiles, 
ita  talis  exactio,  quanto  minus  percipitur,  tanto  perieulosius 
exercetur  3  non  enim  ita  cito  gravamen  ipsius  sentitur  a  populo. 
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sicut  per  unam  aliam  coUectam.  1 
6686  gravior,  nulla  generalior,  nu! 
argentum  propter  tales  mutatione 
in  regno;  quia  non  obstante  cusi 
carius  allocantur.  Homines  enin 
tare  ad  loca,  ubi  earn  credunt 
sequitur  diminutio  monetarum  mi 
extra  regnum  aliquotiens  contrafa< 
tam  in  regno,  et  sic  attrahunt  sil 
habere.  Adhuc  etiam  forsitan  ij 
oonsumitur,  fundendo  earn  et  refi 
fieri,  ubi  mutationes  hujusmodi  < 
monetabiliB  triplioiter  minuitur  oc 
rum.  Igitur  non  possunt^  ut  vide 
ubi  non  exuberaret  materia  monel 
et  sic  tandem  princeps  non  haberei 
de  bona  moneta.  Item,  propter 
monia  seu  divitise  naturales  de  ex 
afferri,  in  quo  moneta  sic  mutatu 
partibus  pnedOigiint  ad  ea  loca 
monetam  oertam  et  bonam.  Adl 
regno  negodatio  mercatorum  per  t 
multipliciter  impeditur;  pneterea 
reditus  pecuniae,  pensiones  annual 
non  possunt  bene  et  juste  taxari 
Item  neo  pecunia  potest  secure  n 
talibus ;  imo  multi  nolunt  ista  chai 
tales  mutationes.  £t  tamen  suf 
mercatores  et  omnia  pnedicta  sunt 
naturae  humanse ;  et  opposita  sunt 
communitati  civili. 

Capitulum  XXI.     De  aliia  hn 

partem  comm 

Quaedam  partes  communitatis 
honorabilibus  aut  utilibus  toti  rei] 
bus,  ad  cresoendum  vel  tractandum 
cujusmodi  sunt  viri  ecclesiastici,  ju 
tores,  artifices,  et  similes.  Sed  all 
vili  quaestu,  sicut  campsores,  mer 
tores:  quae  quidem  negociatio  tur 
zviii.  Isti  igitur  qui  sunt  quasi 
quidam  alii,  sicut  receptores  et 
capiunt  magnam  partem  emolume 
mutationibus  monetarum,  et  malic 
contra  IXeum  et  justitiam,  quoniam 
et  tantis  bonis  indigni.  Alii  ver 
sunt  optimae  partes  illius  oommuni 
et  meliores  subditos  sues  per  istud 
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et  tamen  non  totum  lucram  Tenit  ad  ipsum,  sed  magnam  partem 
habent  isti  pnedicti,  quorum  negotiatio  vilis  est  et  admixta  cum 
fraude.  Rursum,  quando  prinoeps  non  facit  prsescire  populo 
tempus  et  modum  futurse,  mutationis  monetea  qnam  int^dit 
facere,  aliqui  per  cautelas  aut  amicos  hoc  secrete  provident,  et 
tunc  emunt  mercimooia  pro  moneta  debili,  et  postea  vendunt  pro 
forti,  et  subito  iiunt  divites,  et  nimium  lucrantur  indebite  contra 
naturalis  mercationis  legitimum  cursum.  Et  videtur  esse  quo- 
dammodo  genus  monopolii,  in  prsejudicium  et  damnum  totius 
communitatis  residuse.  Adhuc  autem  per  tales  mutationes  ne- 
cesse  est  reditus  taxatos  ad  numerum  pecuniie  aut  injuste  minui, 
aut  injuste  saltem  augeri,  sicut  tactum  fuit  ante  capitulo  z;i  de 
mutatione  appellationis  monete.  Item,  prinoeps  per  tales  diversi- 
iicationes  et  sophisticationes  monetarum  dat  malis  occasionem 
faciendi  falsam  monetam,  aut,  quia  minus  est  contra  conscientiam 
eorum,  ipsam  f alsificare,  ex  quo  apparet  eis  quod  ita  princeps  fecit 
aut  quia  eorum  falsitas  non  ita  cito  deprehenditur,  et  possunt 
facilius  et  plura  mala  his  stantibus  perpetrare  quam  si  semper 
curreret  bona  moneta.  Prsterea,  istis  durantibus,  quam  innume- 
rabiles  perplexitates,  obscuritates,  errores  et  inextricabiles  diffi- 
cultates  accidunt  in  computis,  demisiis  et  receptis!  Oriuntur 
etiam  inde  materiae  litigiorum,  et  varise  qusestiones:  male  per- 
solutiones  debitorum,  fraudes,  inordinationes,  abusiones  quam 
plurimse,  et  inconvenientia  mnlta,  qu8B  nescirem  explicare,  forsan 
quibofldam  ennmeratis  prius,  majora  et  deteriora ;  neque  mirum, 
quia,  sicut  ait  Aristoteles,  uno  inconvenienti  dato  multa  sequ- 
untur,  et  hoc  non  est  difficile  videra 

Capitulum  XXII.     Si  eommunitas  potest  facere  tales  mutationes 

monetcB, 

Cum  moneta  sit  communitatis,  ut  ostensum  est  capitulo  sexto, 
videtur  quod  ipsa  communitas  possit  de  ea  ad  libitum  ordinare. 
Ergo  etiam  eam  potest  quomodolibet  variare,  et  super  hoc  capere 
quantum  placeat,  et  de  ea  facere  sicut  de  re  sua,  maxime  autem 
si  pro  guerra  vel  pro  redemptione  sui  principis  de  captivitate,  vel 
aliquo  tali  casu  fortuito,  ipsa  communitas  indigeret  una  magna 
pecunite  summa.  Ipsa  enim  tunc  posset  eam  levare  per  mutatio- 
nem  monetae,  nee  esset  contra  naturam  aut  sicut  usura,  ex  quo 
hoc  non  faceret  princeps  sed  ipsa  communitas  cujus  est  ipsa 
moneta.  Per  hoc  enim  cessarent  nee  haberent  hie  locum  multse 
rationes  prius  factse  contra  mutationes  monetae.  Nee  solum 
videtur  quod  communitas  hoc  facere  potest,  sed  etiam  quod  hoc 
deberet  ex  quo  necessaria  est  coUecta,  quoniam  in  tali  mutatione 
aggregari  videntur  quasi  omnes  bonse  conditiones  requisitae  in 
aliqua  tallia  seu  coUecta,  nam  in  brevi  tempore  multum  lucrum 
affert,  facillima  est  ad  colligendum  et  distribuendum  seu  assig- 
nandum  sine  occupatione  multorum  et  sine  fraude  colligentiuin 
et  cum  parvis  expensis.  Nulla  etiam  potest  imaginari  magis 
aequalis  seu  proportionalis,  quia  fere  qui  plus  potest  plus  solvit, 


principi  contwdeFe  et  se  ipeain  epoliare  jure  ordio&tionu  et  mutu- 
tioniB  nionette,  et  partem  monetn  principi  dare  ab  eo  capiendam 
quomodo  vellel  Item  si  de  jure  communi  spectat  ad  oommojii- 
tatem  ordinare  de  moaetie  nt  dictum  est  stepe,  et  ipsa  propter 
disoordiam  multitudinia  non  potuit  conveuire  in  nnnm  modnm, 
nonne  ipsa  potuit  ia  hoc  oondescendore  quod  totaliter  diipositio 
moaetie  ex  tnoc  et  de  ctetero  staret  in  principis  voluntatet  Certe, 
sic  et  quod  ratione  hnjus  ipse  caperet  emolumentum  in  mutatione 
sive  ordinatione  monetK.  Item,  in  capitalo  tii  dicebatur  quod 
certa  pensio  debet  esse  taxata  pro  f  actione  monete  et  quod  do  et 
super  ilia  pensione  prinoepe  potest  aat  debet  aliquid  habere. 
Ergo  pari  ratione  potest  habere  vel  accipere  super  hoc  plus  et 
plus,  et  per  consequens  tantum  sicut  per  mutationem  monet« ; 
ergo  eodem  modo  per  tales  matatioiiea  potest  iUud  emolumentum 
lerare.  Item-,  oportet  principem  habere  redditus  certos  et  mag- 
noB  super  commanitatem  unde  ip^e  possit  tenere  statum  nobil^ 
et  honestum,  proat  deoet  magnificentiam  principalem  sive  regiam 
majestatem.  Oportet  etiam  quod  isti  reditus  sint  de  dominia 
principis  seu  de  jure  proprio  corome  regalis.  Posaibile  est  ergo 
quod  una  et  magna  pars  istorum  redditnum  olim  fuerit  assigoata 
super  factum  mouetarum  taliter  quod  liceret  principi  lucrum 
recipere  mutondo  monetas.  Fossibile  est  etiam  quod  isto  dempto 
residni  redditus  numqu&m  snfficereut  pro  statu  principi  perti- 
nenti.  Telle  ergo  amovere  sibi  potostatem  mutandi  monetas, 
sed  hoc  est  contra  honorem  regni  attentare,  principem  exhere- 
ditare,  imo  ipsum  depauperare  et  statu  magnifioentin  destituere, 
non  tarn  i^jtiste  quam  etiam  vituperabiliter  pro  tota  commnnitate, 
quam  non  decet  habere  principem,  nisi  ezoellenti  statu  poUentem. 

CAPiTtTLUH  XXIY.  Responsio  ad  prtedieta  et  ooncliuio 
prineipalia. 
Quamvis  in  solutioae  primi  argument!  forsan  mnltn  difScol- 
tates  possent  occurrere,  Temmtamen  breviter  transeundo  pro 
nunc  occurrit  mihi  quod  ne  princeps  fingeret  talem  necessitatem 
esse  quando  non  est^  sicut  fingunt  tyrauni,  ut  dicit  Aristoteles 
determinandum  eat  per  communitatem  vel  per  valenUorem  ejus 
partem,  esprease  vel  taoite,  quando  qnalis  et  quanta  necessitas 
imminet.  Expresse  dice,  quod  ad  hoc  debet  oongregari  communi- 
tas,  si  adsit  Escultas ;  tacite  vero,  si  fuerit  tarn  festisa  neoessitas, 
quod  popnlus  voeari  non  posait^  et  tam  evidens  quod  postea 
appareat  notorie;  tunc  enim  licet  principi  aliquid  recipere  de 
£acultatibns  aabditorom  non  per  mutationem  monete,  sed  per 
modnm  mutui,  de  quo  postea  fticienda  est  restitutio  pleuaria.  Ad 
aliud  cum  dicitnr,  quod  princeps  potest  habere  privilegium 
mutandi  monetas,  prime  non  intromitto  me  de  potentia  papfe,  sed 
puto  quod  nunquam  hoc  concesserit,  nee  concederet ;  quoniam  sic 
ipoe  daret  licentiam  malefaciendi,  quam  nuUus  bene  operando 
meretur  accipere.  De  Imperatore  autem  Romano  dico,  quod  ipae 
nulli  principi  potuit  nnqnam  privilegium  dare  faoiendi  illud  quod 


domimo,  Kut  sibi  quomodo  libet  pertinere.  Item,  quod  istad  sibi 
deaegare  non  est  ipsum  exh^reditare,  ftat  majesUti  regin  oontra- 
ire,  aicut  mentiantur  fakiloqui  odulatoreB,  sophistici,  et  reipnblicte 
proditores.  Bureani,  cum  princepa  teneatar  hoc  noa  f&oere,  ipse 
noD  meretur  habere  aliquam  pnnBionem  seu  dommium  pro  alwti- 
nendo  a  tali  abiuiva  exactione ;  hoc  enim  aliud  noa  videtnr  esse 
nisi  pretiuin  redemptionis  a  Bervitute,  quod  nnllus  rex  aut  bonus 
princepB  debet  a  subditia  exigere.  Item,  Buppoeito  et  non  con- 
cesso,  quod  ipse  haberet  privile^um  capiendi  aliqnid  supra  mone- 
tam  pro  faciendo  earn  bonam  et  pro  tenendo  earn  in  eodem  statu, 
adhuc  etiam  ipse  deberet  tale  privilegium  perdere  in  casu  in  quo 
tantum  abuteretur  quod  ipse  mutaret  et  falsificaret  monetam  pro 
sno  lucro  non  minoe  cupide  quam  tuipiter  adaugeodo, 

Capttulum  XXV.     Quod  Tyrannut  non  poUtt  diu  dware. 

In  istjs  duobus  capituUs  intendo  probare,  quod  exigere  peou- 
niam  per  tales  mutationee  monetK,  est  contra  honorem  regni,  et 
in  prtBJudicium  totalis  regalis  posteritatis.  Sciendum  est  igitur, 
quod  inter  principatum  regium  et  tTTannicum  hoc  interest,  quod 
tyrannis  plus  diligit  et  plua  quEerit  proprium  bonum  quam  com- 
mune conferens  subditorum,  et  ad  hoc  nititur  at  populum  teneat 
dbi  serviliter  subjugatum ;  rex  antem  e  contrario,  utilitati 
privaUe  pnblicam  pnefert,  et  super  omnia,  post  Z>eum  et  animam 
suam,  diligit  bonum  et  libertatem  publicam  subditorum.  £t  h»c 
est  vera  utilitas  et  nobilitas  principatus,  cujus  dominium  tanto 
est  nobiliua,  tanto  melius,  quanto  est  magis  liberorum  sive 
meliontm,  nt  ait  Ariatoteles,  et  eo  diutumius,  quo  in  tali 
proposito  intentio  regis  perseverat,  dicente  Casaiodoro,  dieoiplina 
imperandi  est  amare  quod  multu  expedit.  Quotiens  enim  regnum 
in  tynuitiidem  vergitur,  non  longo  tempore  post  custoditur ;  quia 
per  hoc  ad  diniinutionem,  translationem,  aut  perditiouem  omni- 
modam  properatur,  maxime  in  regione  teroperata  et  remota  a 
servili  barbaria,  ubi  sunt  homines  conversatione,  moribns  et 
natura  liberi,  non  servi  tiec  sub  tyrannide  per  consuetudinem 
indurati,  quibus  servitus  foret  inexpediena,  involuntaria,  et  op- 
pressio  tyrannica  simpliciter  violenta ;  ergo  non  din  permansura, 
quia,  sicut  alt  Aristoteles,  violenta  eiti*eime  oorrv/mpuTUv/r.  Ideo 
dicit  Tullius,  qtwd  nulla  ot«  imperii  tanla  est,  qua  pre-mente  metu 
po»git  e»s«  diutuma.     Et  Seneca  in  tragcediia  inquit : 


Unde  principibus  destitntis  improperabat  I>ominus  per  prophe- 
tam  dicens,  quod  imperabani  svhditi*  cum  mulentate  et  po- 
tentia.  Adhuc  autem  propositum  alitor  deolaratur :  ait  enim 
Flutarchua  ad  Trajanum  imperatorem,  quod  reipub&oa  ett  corptu 
quoddam,  quod  divini  mtmmia  initar  beneficio  animaiur,  et  tufoma 
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mnoltimerUi  fiUis  traders  quam  auscepisaet  a  poire,  respondit 
dicens :  trcuio  diutumius.  O  divinum  oraculum !  O  quonti 
ponderis  verbum,  et  in  palatiis  regiis  Uteris  aureis  depingendam. 
TradOj  inqnit,  diutwrnvus,  ac  si  dioeret:  plus  avai  regnum 
duratione  temporis,  qv/vm  sit  dimimUum  modercttione  potestaUs, 
Ecce  plusquam  Salomon  hie.  Nam  si  Roboam,  de  quo  supra 
memini,  a  patre  suo  Salomone  regnum  sic  oompositum  recepisset 
et  tenuisset,  nunquam  decern  de  duodecim  tribubus  Israel  perdi- 
disset,  nee  sibi  improperatum  fuisset:  Propha/nasti  semen  tuum 
mducere  iracundicim  cul  liberos  tuoSj  et  casteris  stnUUiam  tnarni,  ut 
faceres  vrnperitum  hipartUumh,  Sic  igitur  ostensum  est,  quod 
dominium  quod  ex  regno  in  tyrannidem  vertitur,  oportet  ut 
oeleriter  finiatur. 

■ 

Oapitulum  XXVI.     Quod  capere  lucrum  ex  miUcUione 
monsta/runhy  prc^udicat  toil  regali  potestati, 

Declarare  propono  quod  mutationes  prasdictse  sunt  contra 
honorem  regis,  et  generi  regie  prsejudicant.  Pro  quo  tria 
prsemitto :  Prime,  quod  illud  est  in  rege  yituperabile,  et  suc- 
oessoribus  ejus  prsejudiciabile,  per  quod  regnum  perditioni  dispo- 
nitur,  aut  ut  ad  alienigenas  transf eratur ;  nee  rex  posset  satis 
dolere  vel  flere,  quam  esset  ita  infeKx  ita  miserabilis,  qui  per 
negligentiam  suam  aut  per  malum  regimen  ejus  aliquid  faceret, 
unde  ipse  vel  hseredes  sui  perderent  regnum  tot  virtutibus 
auctum,  tanto  tempore  gloriose  servatum.  Necnon  in  periculo 
animss  suae  gloriosae  foret,  si  ex  defectu  sui  populus  pateretur  tot 
pestilentias,  tot  calamitates  et  tantas,  quot  et  quantse  solent 
accidere  in  dissipatione  sive  in  translatione  regnorum. — Secundo, 
suppono  quod  per  tyrannisationem  regnum  perditioni  exponitur, 
sicut  declaratum  est  in  capitulo  prsBcedenti.  Et  quoniam,  sicut 
in  Ecclesiastico  scribitur,  Regnum  a  gente  in  gentem  transfertur 
propter  vnjusiitias  et  contumeliaSf  et  diversos  dohs,  tyrannis  autem 
injuriosa  est  et  injusta.  Gum  hoc  etiam,  ut  ad  specialia  de- 
scendam,  absit  quod  in  tantum  degeneraverint  Francigenarum 
corda  libera,  quod  voluntarie  servi  fiant,  ideoque  servitus  eis 
imposita  durare  non  potest,  quoniam  si  magna  sit  tyrannonim 
potentia,  est  tamen  liberis  subditorum  cordihus  violenta,  et 
adversus  alienos  invalida.  Quicumque  igitur  dominos  Francise 
ad  hujusmodi  regimen  tyrannicum  quocumque  mode  traherent, 
ipsi  regnum  magno  discrimini  exponerent,  et  ad  terminum  prse- 
pararent.  Neque  enim  regum  Francise  generosa  propago  tyrannic 
sare  didicit,  nee  serviliter  subjici  populus  Gallicus  consuevit. 
Ideo,  si  regia  proles  a  pristina  virtute  degenerate  procul  dubio 
regnum  perdet. — Tertio,  suppono,  tanquam  jam  probatum  et 
Bsepius  repetitum,  quod  capere  vel  augere  lucrum  super  mutatione 
monetae,  est  factum  dolosum,  tyrannicum  et  injustiun,  cum  etiam 
non  possit  continuari  in  regno,  quod  quidem  regnum  non  sit  jam, 
quoad  alia  multa,  in  tyrannidem  versum.  Unde  non  solum 
inconvenientia  sequuntur  ex  isto,  sed  oportet  qusedam  mala  alia 
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esse  pnevia,  alia  concomita 
consuli  qui  non  sunt  in  ini 
fraudem  et  nequitiam  tyran 
rent  principem  ad  hoc  incli 
recoUigendo,  quod  res  per  q 
turpis  est  et  prsBJudiciabilis  r 
et  httredibus  suis,  et  hoc  fuit 
et  hoc  fuit  secundum,  et  ad  1 
ut  dicitur  tertium.     Igitur  e 
est  contra  honorem  regis,  et  f 
quod  erat  prob&ndum. 

Hiec  igitur,  ut  prsemisi,  si 
tione  prudentum.  Nam,  sec 
plerumque  dubia  et  incerta. 
inveniendA,  his  dictis  volueri 
bene  faciet;  et  si  male  locut 
malo,  sed  cum  ratione,  ne  i 
condemnare,  quod  non  potest  < 

Explicit  traetatus  d 
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Bells,  86  n.,  272,  886  n. 
Bellnere,  652,  tee  Belyoir 
Belton,  564 
Belvoir,  548 

Bendone,  664,  tee  Bindon  (Dorset) 
Benedictines,  69  n.,  195,  547 
Benefices,  303 
Benese,  B.  de,  114  n.,  498 
Bengal,  84  n.,  51,  98  n.,  848  n. 
Bengali,  5,  12  n. 
Beowulf,  47  n. 

Bergen,  878,  374,  375,  876,  436 
Berkshire,  121, 157  n.,  547 
Berlin,  546 

Berlinghe,  662,  664,  see  Barlings 
S.  Bernard,  141 
Berwick,  87  n.,  42  n.,  268,  268,  461, 

666 
Bettelsdane,  654,  tee  Bittlesden 
Bettesdellana,  551,  see  Bittlesden 
Beverley,  179,   181  n.,  199  n.,  204, 

810,  843  n. 


Bevesby,  663,  see  Bevesb^ 
Bialaffo,  562,  tee  Beanchief 
Bianoilanda,  661,  tee  Alba  Landa 
Blaolea,  568,  tee  Beaoliea 
Bielanda,  663,  see  Byland 
Bilderston,  tee  Bildeston 
Bildeston,  343  n. 
Bildwas,  549 
Bileigh,  548 

Biliguassi,  551,  tee  Bildwas 
Billowals,  654,  tee  BUdwas 
Bills,  826 ;  of  Exchange,  194,  280, 

879,  387 
Bilsington,  664 
Bindon,  652,  tee  Abingdon 
Bindon  (Dorset),  648,  654 
Binerdona,  651,  tee  Bindon  (Dorset) 
Birmingham,  90,  463 
Bishopsgate,  182,  401 
Bishops,  138, 174 
Bisos,  601 
Bittlesden,  647 
Biz,  157  n. 
Biza,  tee  Biz 
Bjarni,  48  n.,  86,  86 
Black  Death,  96  n.,  222, 276, 286, 292, 

808,  886,  862,  483,  604,  686 
Blackmere,  806 
Bhhck  Sea,  80,  84,  184 
Blacksmiths,  812  n.,  895  n. 
BlaokweU  HaU,  204 
Blakeney,  343  n. 
Blank,  158,  154 
Blanket,  Thomas,  284  n. 
Blia,  664 
Blyth,  564 
Boc,  96, 198 

Boccheselle,  651,  s«e-Bozley 
Bookland,  546 
Booland,  61  n.,  66,  99 
Bodmin,  848  n.,  461 
Body  politic,  6,  322,  499 
Boll,  115 

Bollintena,  561,  tee  Bnllington 
Bolton  (Graven),  650 
Boltrona,  561,  see  Bolton  (Graven) 
Bonamy,  of  York,  267 
Bondsmen,  360,  475,  476 
Book  of  Bates,  489 
Books,  886 

Boonwork,  102,  219,  tee  Preoarias 
Booths,  178 
Bordarins,  160,  164 
Border,  488 
Bordesley^  547,  660 
Borgo  S.  Pietro,  562,  tee  Peterborough 
Borley,  604 
Borrowing,  tee  Loans 
Bortone  sortretta,  662,  tee  Burton- 

on-Trent 
Boslentone,  568,  664,  tee  BnUington 
Bosphorus,  421 
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Boston,  181  n.,  188,  185,  258,  843  n., 
874  n.,  878 

Bosworth,  404 

Bottisham,  805 

Boaokeeelee,  554,  tee  Bozley 

Bondemam,  553,  see  Dandrennan 

Bonrdeauz,  280,  295,  867  n. 

Boom,  548 

Bovate,  119, 120 

Bows,  868  n.,  888 

Bowstaves,  388 

Bowyers,  312  n.,  888 

Boxlej,  548 

Brabant,  246,  288,  288, 289,  292,  871 

Brabants,  800 

Brachalea  (Braokley),  552 

Bradford  (WUta.),  177  n.,  278  n. 

Bradsole,  S.  Bhadegond,  548 

Braelers,  811  n. 

Braintree,  843  n. 

Branktree,  see  Braintree 

Brasiers,  312  n.,  457 

Brasiam,  514 

Brass,  126 

Bratfortnne,  see  Bretfortnn 

BrazU,  419,  421, 445,  448 

Bread,  see  Assize 

Brechin,  555 

Brecknock,  451 

Bredon,  273  n. 

Brehon,  see  Laws 

Brembre,  Nicholas,  341,  842 

Bremen,  174 

Brentano,  Dr,  815  n. 

Brest,  436  n. 

Bretagne,  Duke  of,  844 

Bretfortan,  177  n. 

Bretigny,  249  n. 

Bretwalda,  63 

Brewers,  435 

Bria,  551,  554 

Brian,  King,  89  n. 

Bribery,  493 

Bricklehampton,  159  n. 

Briostam,  239  n. 

Bricstelmestnne,  see  Bricklehampton 

Bridges,  64,  75,  170,  200,  202,  218, 
273 

Bridgewater,  258,  451,  462 

Bridgnorth,  91,  451 

Bridles,  385  n. 

Bridlington,  550 

Bridlington  Prioxy,  267 

Bridport,  451,  462 

Bright,  427 

Brindellintona,  551,  see  Bridlington 

Bristol,  82,  89,  171  n.,  208  n.,  210, 
258,  261,  261  n.,  262  n.,  284  n., 
290,  343  n.,  345,  346,  373,  390, 
401,  421,  437,  439,  444,  445,  446, 
447,  451,  467 ;  S.  Mary's  Beddiffe, 
445 


Britain,  2,  12,  27,  29,  48,  51,  108, 

183 
Britanny,    246,    866  n.,    870,    882, 

429 
British  Maseum,  221n.,  228n.,224n., 

473n.,  498n.,  504 
Britons,  see  Welsh 
Broad-doth,  390 
Brokers,  325,  329 
Bromsgrove,  461 
Brondissea,  551,  see  Bordesley 
Brono,  552,  see  Boam 
Bmeria,  549 
Bruges,  175,  185,  290,  291  n.,  352, 

872  n.,  489 
Bmiere,  553,  see  Bmeria 
Bryoe,  Hugh,  887 
Buokfastre,  548 
Buckingham,  451 
Buckinghamshire,  152,  484  n.,  535, 

547,  555 
Bucklers,  454 
Bufdtro   in    GomoTalgia,    651,  see 

Buckfastre 
Bull,  Friar,  445 
Builders,  214,  247  n. 
Building,  139,  177,  272 
Bullington,  548 
BulUon,  301,  824,  826,  838,  853,  887, 

888, 418,  489, 488, 485;  exportation 

of,  802 
BuUionlsts,  302,  354  . 
Buneter,  502 
Burcester,  549 
Burcestri,  552,  see  Burcester 
Burellars,  179,  205  n. 
BureweU,  see  Burwell 
Burgesses,  178,  193,  201,  202,  205, 

229,  249,  261,  277,  286,  295,  351 
Bui^h,  146 
Burgh  rate,  165,  203 
Burghill,  Moreys,  387  n. 
Burghs,  Five,  88;  Scottish,  207  n., 

264 
Burgundy,  870,  429 
Burmah,  32  n. 
Burroughs,  Sir  John,  281 
Burton-on-Trent,  343  n.,  405,  407 n., 

549,  555 
Burwell,  161  n. 
Bury  S.  Edmunds,  19,  170  n.,  192, 

348  n.;  Abbot  of,  149  n. 
Butchers,  3, 179  n. 
Butlerage,  257 
Butter,  484  n. 
Buyer,  100,  228,  282 
Bye-laws,  264 
Byland,  546,  550 
Byrca,  49  n. 
Bymie,  47  n. 

Cab  fare,  230,  234 
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Cabot,  J.,  418,  421,  444,  446,  447; 
Sebastian,  445  n.,  447,  448,  449 

Cade,  Jack,  859 

Caen,  177 

Caerleon,  451 

Caermarthen,  451,  547 

CsBsar,  26,  SO,  81,  82,  86,  98,  95, 102 

Cahors,  194  n. 

Cahorsines,  see  Caorsines 

Cairo,  186 

Calais,  168  n.,  185,  262  n.,  278^  881, 
289,  291,  858,  864,  872  n.,  889  n., 
489,  488,  489 

Calder,  547 

Calderea  in  Coppolando,  558,  see 
Calder 

Caldre,  558,  see  Calder 

Calendar,  104, 118 

Calendering,  459 

Calient,  422 

CaUphs,  84 

Callings,  822 

Calne,  157  n. 

Calshord,  see  Calshot 

Calshot,  281  n. 

Cam,  202 

Cambinm  minntnm,  150,  268  n. 

Cambridge,  8, 70,  91,  92, 124, 145  n., 
158.  161,  165,  166,  170  n.,  171, 
178  n.,  197,  205  n.,  305  n.,  848  n., 
859  n.,  862,  890,  408,  451,  468 ; 
Trinity  College,  228  n.,  820  n., 
504;  All  Saints  (in  oastro),  170  n., 
805  n. ;  S.  Benet,  161 ;  Corpus 
Christi  College,  859  n.;  S.  Giles*, 
305  n.;  S.  John*B  Hospital,  170 
n.;  Sing's  College,  404  n.;  S. 
Mary's  the  Great,  404  n.;  S.  Bhade- 
gond's,  172 

Cambridge  University,  170  n.,  294  n.; 
Library,  220,  494  n. 

Cambridgeshire,  57  n.,  186, 153, 158, 
161,  805,  402,  408,  547 

Camden,  428 

Campfer,  289  n. 

Candia,  488 

Canna,  see  Calne 

Cannibalism,  846 

Canon  Law,  232,  332 

Canon  of  S.  Paul's,  448 

Canons,  195,  see  Angustinian 

Canterbury,  124,  206,  261  n.,  290, 
800,  843  n.,  451;  Archbishop  of, 
149,  236  n.;  (Christohnroh),  78, 
128  n.,  124  n.,  504,  548 

Canynges,  WiUiam,  345, 846, 870, 378 

Cape  Cod,  86 

Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  418 

Capital,  4,  11, 16, 189,  320,  881, 856, 

408  481  n.   449  484 
CapitaUsts,  339,  392,  409,  425,  466. 
491 


Capitularies,  105,  501 

Capons,  346  n.,  484  n. 

Cappers,  397 

Caps,  885  n.,  397 

Caption,  255 

Caraok,  369 

Caravans,  110,  422 

Carders,  391 

Cardiff,  210  n.,  451 

Cardigan,  258 

Carding,  461 

Cards,  885  n. 

Carham  on  Tweed,  555 

Cariere,  554,  see  Quarrer 

Carlisle,  133,  177 

Carmelite,  196 

Carpenters,  306,  307 

Carpet,  275 

Carriers,  307 

Carthusians,  195, 196 

Carts,  368' n. 

Caruoa,  156,  see  Plough 

Caruoage,  147,  148 

Caruoate,  120, 156  n. 

Caspian,  80,  84 

Cassiodorus,  557,  559,  562,  563,  564, 

567,  569,  676 
Caste,  95 
Castile,  670 
Castle  Hymel,  554 
Castles,  133,  177 
Catellea,-552,  see  Catteley 
Cathedrals,  189 
Catteley,  549 

Cattle,  111,  116, 123  n.,  184,424,  469 
Caursines,  194  n.,  236 
Caverns,  33 
Cawston,  343  n. 
Cazton,  William,  498 
Celts,  56  n.,  61  n. 
Census,  155 
Centuriffi,  52 
Centuriation,  103 
Ceolwulf,  97 
Cestre,  554 ;  see  Chester 
Ceylon,  46  n. 
Chains,  367 

Chalcheford,  see  Calshot 
Champagne,  82  n.,  176  n.,  379 
Champion,  471 

Chancellor,  Lord,  438,  466,  468 
Chancellor,  Biohard,  449 
Channel,  178 
Channel  Islands,  263 
Chansbeiy,  552,  555 
Chantries,  432  n. 
Chantry,  305 
Chapman,  64,  75 

Charity,  239, 496;  organisation,  481 
Charles    the  Great,   67,  80,  81  n., 

99  n.,  105,  117,  123,  179  n.,  184. 
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Charlea  I.,  9,  437 

Charles  U.,  214 

CharieB  V.  of  Fronce,  321,  418 

Obarlee,  Dnke  of  Orleiuia,  414  d. 

ChBrten,   66,   184.    197,    342,   36«, 

270,  313,  326,  341,  360,  361,  372, 

897,  441 
Chartoute.  664,  tee  Witbam 
Chase,  107 
Chanoer,  263  n.,  379 
Cheapaeaa.  277,  293,  297,  308,  SIS, 

8S8,  416 
Chedworth,  Sir  ThomaB,  306 
Cheese,  226,  4B4  n. 
Cheltenham,  402 
Chemesege,  lec  Kempsej 
Chenti.  lee  Kent 
Chepstow,  133,  268 
ChOTj,  63 

Cheshire,  114,  163,  566 
Chester,   66.  sg,  92,  166,  '166,  19S, 

30^  256,  26S,  461,  647,  665 
Chesterton,  862 
Cheats,  481 
Cheragiiiiii,  521 
Cheviaanoe,  S26  n. 
Chioheater,  358,  390,  343  -a.,  451 
GhiohistaUo,  663,  i«  Eirkatall 
Cbicksacd,  547 

Childisforte,  652.»«  Shalford  (Notts.) 
Childomo,  560,  lee  Eeldon 
Children,  394, 400,  463, 481  - 
GhUoBola,  G6S,  tte  Kelso 
ChUten]s,549 
GhilweU,  394  u. 

Chinohe  Snlda,  6S1,  tee  EingstTOod 
Chinese,  167 
Chinna,  661,  m  Einuer 
Cbipehani,  ue  Ohippenliam 
Chippenham,  Cambs.,  167  n. 
Chirbeby.  669,  »ee  Kirkby 
Chiroamo,  661,  eee  Kirkham 
Chi Bil homo,  661,  ttt  Gfsborongh 
Chooeneke,  660,  tte  Ookwelle 
Chondisgoaldo,   647,  663,  ttt  Oota- 

Chontnrbery,  653,  tee  Oanterbni? 
Cboveramo,  562,  ite  Oorham 
ChriBtohmflh,  Canterbury,  604 
ChiiBtendom,    137,    IS7,   196,    269, 
419 


ChrisI 


B,  421 


Christmas,  121 

•  ChriBtopher,'  the,  of  Hull,  E 

Church,  27,  63,  88,  399:   le 

enoe,  eccleaiaatical 
Chnrohes,  161,  177,  216 
CharebwardeoB,  479 
Chj'lirel,  tee  ChLweU 


Ciappi,  S62,  tee  Bhapp 
Cicero,  676 

Cimbri,  60 

Cinque  Ports,  204,  306  n.,  210,  218, 

259,  263,  267,  395,  461 
CironlatioD,  capidit;  of,  409 
CiteoeeBter,  343  n.,  566 
CiBtercians,  69  n.,  195,  196,  364,  6M 
Citeani,  364  n. 
CiviliBation,  Roman,  27,  61 
CivitaB,  43,  62 
CladsB,  633 
Clare,  163 

Glarerchomi,  661,  tee  Clatleroote 
QaBMB,  4,  838,  409;  meraantile,  S40 
Clatteioote,  549 
CleenluB,  663,  tee  Otenlnae 
S.  Clement,  68 
Clemen  thorp,  660 
Cley,  348  n.,  376 
Clersy,  161 
Clook-makets,  285 
Clontarf,  89  n. 
Close,  470 
Cloth,  2  n.,  126  D.,  171  n.,  172, 176  n., 

179  D.,  181  n.,  231,  263,  378,  880, 

S39,  S88,  389,  396,  414,  458,  461. 

463,  466,  469. 491;  wooUsn,  361  u. 
Clothes,  387, 477 
Clothiers,  362,  364,  S91,  SS2,  466, 

486,  487,  491,  498 
Clothing,  348 

Cloth  mannbetilTt^  231,  349 
Clothworkers,  984,  466,  465  n. 
CluniaCB,  195,  196,  354,  647 
Cnighten  gild,  124, 197,  306,  211,  566 
Cnnt,  97.  123  n.,  130.  136,  174 
Coal,  1,  13 
Coaratinn,  42  n.,  69 

OOABtB,  443 

Cobblers,  396  n. 

Cobden,  Biobard,  868, 437 

Cockayne,  891 

Cookesford,  564 

Cocket,  366 

Coggeshall,  648 

Cogwsre.  390 

Coinatje.  46,  319,  320.33B.  482 ;  blaok. 

823;   clipping,   266  n. ;   debased, 

290,  299,  834,  482 ;     foreign,  827 ; 

French,  821 ;  gold,  338 
Corns,  69  n.,  110, 114,  118, 146,  887: 

Arabian,  64;   circalation  of,  409; 

denomination   of,   838;    Flemish, 

300  n. ;  gold,  800  n.,  801 ;  weight 

of,  324 
Coke,  John,  462,  477  «. 
Cokesale.  563,  ut  Coggeahall 
ColoheBter,  214,  343  n.,  876, 4S1 
Goldingham,  69,  666 
CoU(«e8,  463 
Cologne,  183,  164,  398 
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Coloni,  62 

Colonisation^  85 

Colony,  Boman,  84,  52 

Columbna,  418,  420,  421,  444,  446 

ColombuB,  Bartholomew,  444 

Combe,  649,  651 

Combermere,  547 

Combinations,  270n.,  278, 357, 357  u., 
396,  478,  484 

Combrnmera,  551,  iee  Combermere 

Comburgensis,  207 

Combustion,  153  n. 

Comfort,  275 ;  standard  of,  345,  347 

Comitatna,  49,  63 

Comme,  558,  see  Combe 

Commendation,  97,  alto  98,  99, 106, 
136 

Commerce,  242 ;  English,  419;  inter- 
municipal,  175,  229,  279,  839;  in- 
ternational, 339 

Commermere,  558,  tee  Combermere 

Commissariat,  256 

CommiBsionero,  155,  156,  168,  278, 
474,  488 

Commons,  House  of,  246,  247,  258 

Commonwealth,  820,  821,  822,  427, 
499 

Communal  prosperity,  227 

Communes,  175 

Communism,  94  n. 

Communitas,  208,  821 

Community,  231,  and  see  Common- 
wealth ;  Village,  105 

Commutation,  108,  198,  201, 218, 856 

Companies,  897,  438,  468 ;  City,  15  ; 
Merchants,  289, 817, 371;  Bussian, 
84;  Joint  Stock,  448 

Compass,  79 

Competition,  109,  269,  290,  291,  308, 
309,  884,  885  n.,  395,  405,  410 

Compostella,  870 

Compotus  Bolls,  220,  221  n.,  515 

Computation,  113, 119 

Conchisala,  551,  see  Coggeshall 

Condisgualdo,  551,  see  Cotswold 

Confederacy,  857  n.,  396,  466 

Confiscation,  488,  478,  480;  of  gild 
property,  480 

Connecticut,  85  n.,  86 

Conquest,  Norman,  486 

Conredium,  502  - 

Consolidation,  250 

Conspiracy,  477  n. 

Constance,  Council  of,  414  n. 

ConstanoT  of  employment,  848, 898  n. 

Constantmople,  184, 186, 487 

Constitution,  6,  26 

Consuls,  378,  437,  488,  439 

Consumption,  274,  298,  297 

Conte,  551,  654 

Continent,  178,  246,  895 

ContxBOt,  129 


Convention  of  Boyal  Burghs,  264 

Convertible  husbandly,  470,  493 

Coopers,  457 

Coopertores,  602 

Coote,  Mr  C.  H.,  547 

Coote,  Mr  H.  C,  102 

Copyholders,  407,  475  n. 

Cordova,  311  n. 

Cordwain,  310,  811,  also  312,  812  n., 
317  n.,  395  n.,  896,  457 ;  alien,  458 

Corham,  550 

Cork,  89  n. 

Corn,  12, 182, 221,  225, 230, 838,  afil, 
427,  469,  471 ;  export  of,  364,  898 ; 
import  of,  380  n.,  398 ;  Laws,  ^8, 
3ii,  866,  41^,'49irprice  of,  807, 
472, 434  n.,  502;  trade  in,  53, 184 

Comhill,  168  n. 

Comovaglia,  551,  see  Cornwall 

Comwaille,  Balph,  325, 326,  830,  831 

Cornwall,  62, 157  n. ,  263, 432, 442, 546 

Comwallis,  98  n. 

Coronation,  192 

Corpus  Christi  Gilds,  315  n. 

Cosmography,  448 

Cost  of  production,  280,  406 

CotariuB,  160,  see  also  Cottar 

Cotham,  548 

Cotsetle,  102,  160 

Cotswold,  547 

Cottagers,  217 

Cottar,  156, 168,  170 

Cottons,  463 

Counter,  454 

Court  Leet,  199  n.,  200,  222,  227 

Courts,  159  n.;  Christian,  282; 
Ecclesiastical,  140, 194, 326  n.,  332, 
337;  Manorial,  108  n.,  400  n.;  Pie 
Powder,  171.  401 

Court  Bolls,  222,  808 

Coventry,  328,  343  n.,  875,  891,  451, 
465,  540 

Coverlets,  462 

Covilham,  Pedro  de,  422 

Covin,  390 

Cow,  102,  473 

Cowbridge,  451 

Cowes,  436 

Cowgate,  466  n. 

Craft  gilds,  124  n.,  180,  181,  264, 
809,  837,  340  n.,  885,  394,  897, 
406,  452,  465;  purpose  of,  813 

Crafts,  179  n.,  480 

Craftsmen,  8,  181,  286,  368  n.,  see 
Artisans 

Credit,  12,  208,  826,  327,  481  n. 

Crevenna  (Craven),  551 

Crime,  106,  222,  850    . 

Crimea,  186 

Crocards,  268  n.,  800 

Croocostrande,  551,  see  Crozden 

Crofter,  476 


CroUuda,  653,  let  Crowluid 

CTomer,  B43  d. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  433   ■ 

Croocestona,  662.  ue  CroitoD 

CrowUud,  64,  647,  548 

Cronlef ,  495 

Crown  nghts,  261,  265 

Croxden,  549 

Oroitou,  548 

CnuadeB,  84, 138,  141, 146, 176, 184, 

186,  lei,  188 
GulroM,  556 
Cumberland,  57  n.,  647 
CmnbertoD.  168 
Cumbria,  67  n. 
Cnmhal,  81  n. 
Cupar,  £60 

Capera,  662,  $te  Capar 
Cupre,  563,  ««  Cnpar 
Cutia.  373  □. 
Cnireiioj,  14a>  262,  299,  S31 ;  debaae- 

ment  of,  48^ 
Cnmere,  467 

CuBtomn,  local,  I6611..  198,  309, 343 
Cuitomers,  267,  288,  390 
CuBtoms.   122,  266,  263,   368,   374, 

376,  363,  389,  436,  4S6,  418,  489 
Ctutuma,  Nora  or  Parva,  267 
B.  Cnthbert,  108 
Catlere,  811  q.,  896;  Company,  312, 

46S 
Cti^ub,  254 

Dogobert,  81  n. 

Damawme,  186 

Damnom  emergen*,  387 

Danegeld,  98,  100,  107, 113, 130, 184, 

136,  145,  166,  166  n. 
Danelagh,  107,  130, 169 

Danes,  2,  30  d.,  47, 67,  58  a.,  59,  63, 
78,  83  n.,  88,  84,  86,  109  n.,  118, 

137,  165,  384,  378,  87* 
Danabe,  184,  418 
Daniig,  440 

Darbj,  647 

Dartmouth,  436  n.,  451 

Da;e,  626 

Dealers,  341 

Death,  803 

Debasement,  483 

Debate  of  the  Heialda,  463 

Debt.  lOa,  280,  853 

Debts,  807,  308,  229,  266,  367,  379, 

380,  457 
Deoaj,  14,  34,  376,  327,  387,  400;  of 

institutionB,  488;  of  towns,  460:  ot 

tUlage,  8<)3 
Deoean,  219  n. 
Deer,  364  n. 

Dwrhorat,  160  n.,  177  n. 
DeTaalt,  318  n. 
Defenoe,  867,  426 


'<  Dienlaotea 


Deflord,  169  n. 

Degree,  198 

DeUt,386 

De  Honfort,  tee  Simon,  Hamy 

Denbigh,  210  n. 

Denmark.  87,  174,  871,  487,  416  n. 

Denton,  801 

Deorham,  66,  63 ;  Battle  of,  77 

Depeforde,  tee  DeSord 

DepiDg,  548 

DeptfOrd,  441,  443 

Derbei,  lee  Derby 

Derby,  88.  97,  848  n. 

Derby  (Lanes.),  156. 169  a. 

Dert^shire,  647,  556 

Dereforte,  568,  we  Doreford 

Dereham,  649 

Derlea  in    Toroea,   552,   lee   Little 

Derby 
Derahall,  666 
DeTonihite.  891,  616,  548 
Dialects,  66  n. 

DialogoB  de  Scaooario,  ISO,  216,  376 
Diaphinge,  652.  tet  Deping 
Diaz,  433 
Dice,  863,  885  n. 
Diet,  286 
Dieiilam^649 
Dien  le  Croijie,  6    , 
Differentiation,  1,  16 
DilTizistri,  653.  665 
Dinner,  286 

Diolacresoa,  561,  tee  Dienlaoree 
Disoontent.  360 
Discovery,     118,     422,     429,     4 
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179 
Distraint,  261 
Distreaa,  898 
Diviuon,  principles  o^  18;  of  tm- 

ploymenta,  136 
Docks,  443 
Doctrine,  economic,  819.  ttt  Price, 

Usury,  4o. 
DooomeDts,  33 
Doddington,  806  n. 
Dodynton,  i«  Doddington 
Dogs,  360,  846,  861  n. 
Domain,  101,  146,  156,  167  n.,  16S, 

218;  Boyal,  113,  203 
Domesday  Book,  1.  6.  36.  88, 98,  96, 

ISO  f ,  166,  217,  884,  867  n. 
Domesday  Snrvey,  60,  108 
Dominican*,  196,  238,  396 
'Dominus  Tobisoom,'  448 
DomuB  Conversorom,  190,  367 
Dnncaster,  92 

Dondardana,  553,  tee  Dondrennan 
Dondye,  tee  Dundee 
Donfermelliuo,  662,  tee  Dnnlermline 
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Donnistabile,  552,  see  Danatable 

Dora,  551,  see  Dore 

Dorchester,  165,  451 

Dore,  548 

Doremham,  554,  see  Dereham 

Doria,  Theodoaius,  421 

Dorset,  390 

Dorsetshire,  120,  448,  555 

Douce,  494  n. 

Dover,  206  n.,  207  n.,  268,  278,  288, 

848  n.,  442,  488 
Drainage,  213 
Drapers,  384  n.,  459,  462 
Drapery,  285,  841  n. 
Drax,  550 

Dreohano,  552,  see  Drax 
Dress,  266 
Droitwioh,  162,  461 
Drugs,  382 
Diybnrgh,  555 
Dublin,  89,  100  n.,  166, 184,  208  n., 

209  n. 
Dudley,  Edmund,  431,  432,  473  n., 

485,  495,  496 
Dundee,  279  n. 
Dundrennan,  550 
Dunfermline,  550 
Dimham  Magna,  177  n. 
Dunstable,  547 
S.  Diinstan,  83,  137 
Dunston,  805  n. 
Dunwich,  206,  258 
Dureford,  549 

Durham,  554 ;  Bishop  of,  349  n. 
Dutch,  428,  443 
Dutchmen,  284 
Dyeing,  382 
Dyers,  179  n.,  310  n.,  391,  895n.,  458, 

461 
Dyes,  126  n. 
Dykes,  260 

Eagles,  300 

Earl's  Barton,  177  n. 

Early  English,  189 

East  Biding,  546 

East,  306  n.;  Trade  with,  80, 82  n.,  84 

East  AngUa,  43  n.,  87,  88,  172 

East  Cheap,  168  n. 

East  Greenwich,  216 

East  India  Company,  372 

Easter,  150 

Ecclesiastics,  140,  343;  foreign,  198: 
see  Orders,  Courts 

Eckington,  159  n. 

Economists,  287 

Economy,  national,  241,  498 ;  muni- 
cipal, 322  ;  village,  67,  73 

Edgar,  123  n. 

Edinburgh,  279  n.,  466  n. 

Education,  465 

Edward  I.,  21,  96, 137, 145, 188, 185, 


190,  204,  214,  217,  221,  241,  244, 

247,  251,  254,  256,  257,  258,  259, 

264,  266,  271,  272,  276,  287,  293, 

299,  303,  819,  336,  339,  389,  413, 

504 
Edward  n.,  254,  268,  288,  385,  392, 

504 
Edward  in.,  9,  236,  245,  254,  256, 

268,  267,  269,  270,  276,  277,  280, 

287,  802,  303,  309,  819,  325,  834, 

386,  338,  415,  416,  429,  468,  495, 

504,546 
Edward  lY.,  816,  336,  345,  874,  884, 

388,  891,  892,  403,  441,  463,  485, 

504 
Edward  VI.,  19,  84, 483,  439, 440, 498 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  248 
Edward  the  Confessor,  2,  83,  95,  97, 

100,  105,  136, 146,  156,  157  n.  178 
Edward  the  Elder,  91,  111  n. 
Edyehe,  470 
Eels,  163,  164,  172 
Egbert,  83 

Egbert,  Archbishop,  66 
Eggs,  115,  219,  846  n.,  469,  471,  531 
Egleston,  550 
Egypt,  184,  421,  422,  437 
Elbe,  29  n.,  35 
Elertana,  551,  see  Ellerton 
S.  Eligius,  81  n. 
Eliot,  Hugh,  447 
EUzabeth,  21,  244,  304  n.,  340,  360, 

378,  427,  433,  444,  463,  476,  500 
Ell,  113  ;  Flemish,  890  n. 
Ellerton,  550 
Elm,  402 
S.  Elphege,  83  n. 
Elsinore,  82  n. 

Ely,  69  n.,  153,  156, 163,  843  n. 
Ember  Days,  443 
Embroiderers,  894 
Embroidery,  78,  272 
Emperor,  125,  182 
Employer,  4,  317,  839,  364  n.,  897, 

466,  485,  497 
Employment,  496;  constancy  of,  19r 

348,  893  n. 
Empson,  Bichard,  431,  432 
Enclosing,  393  n.,  899,  468,  478 
Enclosures,  474 
Endicamo,  550,  554 
Enemies,  866,  869  n.,  389,  408,  see 

Pirates 
Energy,  10 

Enfranchisement,  860 
English  Channel,  278 
Engrossers,  200,  398 
Engrossing,  231,  295,  466,  484 
Ei^ndng,  see  Bent 
Enhancing  prices,  269,  278 
Eninghe,  550,  see  Heyning^s 
Enquiry,  Articles  of,  166,  167 


),  406,  494  ;  politioal. 


EutOTpiii 

409  □. 
Environment,  30,  96 
Bqaalit;  of  Toiatioii,  SSe  n. 
Eqaator,  423 
Eric,  373 
Erio,  the  Red,  86 
Etling,  96  n. 

Eacelfard,  ite  Shelford  (Combs.) 
Esprit  de  Corps,  409 
Eaqujmaui,  86  n.,  109  n. 
EBBeburn,  lee  Ashboum 
Easel,  3fi6,  S90,  443,  504.  648,  664, 

655 
EsUnlee,  654,  lee  Stonely 
Estaulee  en  Wiltesire,  564,  mu  Btan- 

legh 
Eatetee,  Episcopal,  473  n. 
•Estate  Management,  67 


Estraford,    654,    ue    Stratford    at 

Bow 
Baturmy,  WiUiam,  376 
Echelred,  182 
E  Drape,  30,  64,  424 
Evasions,  S36,  2i)9 
Evesham,    120,    165  n.,    169,    461, 

660 
Evictioas,  471,  476,  643 
Bvidence,  21 
Evil  May  Day,  458 
Ewervic.  564.  tet  Wamick 
Euotions,  4S2,  43S 
Exchange,  108,  126,  322.  409,  411, 

430  ;  BiUa  of,  194,  230,  379,  SST 
EiohongeB,  ISO,  263,  270,  BOl,  827, 

353,  387  a.,  426,  480,  488 
Eioheqner.  136,  146,  160,  215,  317, 

263,  271,  615  ;  of  Jews,  188 
Exolusivenesx,  242,  361 
Eiemptions,  402,  434 
EleKr,  88,  121,  134  n.,  166,  204  n., 

258,   261   n.,  2S6,  390,  812,  818, 

Eibaastiim  of  SoU,  804  n. 
Exhibition,  Anglo-Jewish,  188, 192  n. 
Eipedienc)',  496 
Exploration,  423 
Exportation  of  BnUion,  803 
Exports,  354,  367,  380,  3S2,  436 
Extensive,  irr  Agriculture 
Extent,  160,  218,  323,  369,  498,  604 
Extortion,  406,  411,  433 
Extravagance,  376,  286.  3S8,  486 

Fabrics,  266 

Fa<!torie^  186 

FactoTY  Acts,  10 

Fair,  Boston,  173  n.,  3B0  n. ;  Mid- 

sninmer,  171;   S.  Ives,  176,  336; 

Btoiirbridge,173,440;  Wincbeatei, 

172 


Faira,^  ^  n.,  k,  el  a.,  9^,  1^3, 171, 
182,  199  n.,  313,  B36,  3i61,  800  n., 
361,  379,  889  d.,  401,  439,  463 

Faloan,  607 

FaUow,  32  n.,  70 

PalmoDth,  126  n. 

Famine,  96  n.,  846,  348  n.,  349,  380, 
437 

Fare,  278 

Farmers,  396 

Farms,  468.  472,  498 

Farriers,  313  n. 

Fathom,  113 

F6o»mp,  980 

FeUowship,  467,  460 

Fenoea,  161 

Fens,  64 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  267, 434,  436 

Ferm,  149, 153 

Femjudez,  433 

Fernando  of  Fortogal,  415 

Ferrets,  364  n. 

Ferrr,  302 

FendtJism,  103, 139,  136 

Fevershsjn,  451 

Field,  One,  41  n. 

FifteanUis.  lee  Tenths 

Finohale,  654 

Fineohette,  560,  654 

Finevera,  552,  5S6 

Finger,  113 

Fire,  213,  347  n. 

Firlot,  115 

Firma,  144  n.,  61S 

Fisoamp,  lei  F6camp 

Fish,  184,  386,  303,  347,  354 

Fisheries,  156,  218,  448 

Fisherman,  126,   164,  396,  424,  44.1, 

Fishing,  13  n.,  29  n.,  436 
Fiahmongers,  897  ;  Company,  341 
Filzherbert,  224,  360,  469,  476,  493 

Flamhard,  133,  136  - -^ 

Flanders,  49  n.,   136,  168,  186   n., 
\346,  347,   248,   281,  233.   386  a.. 

298,  289,  371,  881,  4 
Flax,  443 
Fleet,  281,  368  n. 
Flemings,  176.  178,  307,  all,   380, 

383,  312,  366,  390  n. 
Flesehelea,  661,  lee  Fleiley 
Fleta,  130 

Fletebers  (Anowmakara),  313  n. 
Flexley,  548 
Flintshire,  163,  649 
Florence,  382,  433,  487 
Florentines,  176n.,  186, 196,  873, 378, 

S79,  430 
Florins  d'Eson,  301 
FluQtnations,  $ee  Prieea 
Fluidity  of  Capital,  408 
Fodder,  29,  84,  86,  69 


»  Galleys 
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Foenas  nautioiuii,  238 

Fold,  102 

Folkmoot,  60 

Fontainnoe,  558,  $ee  Fountains 

Food,  846,  415 

Foot,  119  n. 

Foroemakers  (Oaaket-makers),  312  n. 

Forohep,  542 

Ford,  548 

Fordamo,  551,  aee  Fordham 

Forde,  551,  see  Ford 

Fordham,  153,  168,  547 

Foreigners,  208,  229,  547 

Forera,  537 

Foresight,  10 

Forest,  60,  204  n.,  251 

Forestallers,  200,  243  n. 

Forestalling,  294,  295,  296 

Forest  of  Dean,  62 

Forfeiture,  352 

Forges,  554,  tee  Ford 

Fomaoe,  553,  see  Fumess 

Fomagimn,  502 

Fomais,  553,  see  Fnmess 

Forth,  90 

Fortresses,  272 

Forts,  91,  442,  488 

Founders,  312  n. 

Fountains,  550 

Fowey,  425  n.,  452 

Fowls,  219 

Frames,  bardic,  46 

France,  135,  140,  175,  184, 186,  288, 

306  n.,  321,  359,368,  378,  881, 436 
Francigenaa,  see  French 
Franciscans,  78  n.,  169,  396  n.,  546 
Frankfurt,  182  n.,  501 
Frankpledge,  199  n.,  200,  222 
Franks,  64,  67 
Fraternities,  397,  463;  see  Trinity 

House,  Gilds,  <fto. 
Fraud,  390 

Frazer,  Mr  J.  G.,  32  n.,  88  n. 
Free  Towns,  211 

Freedom,  96;  of  trade,  264,  288,  487 
Freehold,  262 

Freeman,  60,  88,  98, 156,  179,  475 
Freights,  485 

French,  165, 178,  866,  403,  471 
Frescobaldi,  879 
Friars,  196, 197,  358 
Fridays,  443 
Friscum,  521 
Frisia,  29 

Frith  gilds,  180,  197 
Froissart,  247 
Frome,  157  n.,  162  n. 
Frumentum,  501 
Fuel,  348 
Fuller,  T.,  288 
Fullers,  891,  461 
Fuller's  Earth,  392 

C. 


Fnlletby,  169 
Fulling  Mills,  897 
Funeral,  480  n. 
Furbishers,  811  n. 
Furlong,  115 
Fumess,  548 
Furniture,  275 
Furrow,  114 

Furs,  284,  285,  885  n.,  449 
Fustians,  467 
Fyneshead,  554 
F^rd,  99, 134,  146 

Ghiblatores,  160 
Gablum,  100,  see  Gafol 
Gafol,  100,  also  143, 155, 169 
Gain,  406, 424, 471,  497 ;  reasonable, 

353 :  see  Greed 
Galfrid,  Bishop  of  Ely,  153 
Galleys,  379,  881 ;  Flanders,  881  n., 

406,  488 
Gama,  Vasco  di,  422 
Game,  30;  Law,  863,  365 
Games,  90,  418 
Ghinellusse,  552,  see  Glenluoe 
Garsomes,  473 

Gaacoigne,  Aldehrande,  826  n. 
Gascons,  184,  280 
Gascony,  236, 247, 248, 281, 298, 294, 

864 
Gan,  42 
Gaul,  55  n.,  68 
Gavel,  207  n. 
Gebur,  72  n.,  74,  102, 160 
Geese  846  n. 
Geld,*  100,  121,  184,  155,  159,  169, 

171  n.,  204,  see  also  Danegeld 
Geldability,  122 
Gtoms,  126 

Genoa,  186,  281,  880,  418 
Genoese,  869,  421,  488,  445 
Gentiles,  189  n. 
Gentleman,  498 
S.  George,  187 
George  lY.,  131 
German  Ocean,  29 
Germans,  26, 28,  31,  84,  85, 86,  87  n., 

47,  48,  86,  93,  815  n. 
Germany,  51,  71,  82,  188,  186,  264, 

359,  875,  418 
Gerondon,  546,  548 
(Hrsuma,  478,  587 
Gestum,  502 

Gibraltar,  436  n. ;  Straits  of,  882, 421 
Gierondona,  558,  see  G^rondon 
Gieryalese,  552,  see  Joreval 
Gilbertines,  547 
Gild,  14,  57  n.,  410,  441,  450, 480,  see 

also  Graft  gild 
Gild   merchant,    124,   179  n.,  208, 

205  n.,  206,  209, 211, 310, 315,  328, 

840  n. 

39 


OildAB,  67 

OildfaBll,  183,  306  D. 
QildhaUa  Teutonioa,  1S9,  379 
OUds,  21,  180,   240,  B9S,  4S4,  4S3, 

4B3,"  488,  tu  Cnift  gUd,  Frith  gild, 

Teoman  gild 
Oilpia,  B.,  496 
Oimingham,  476  n. 
Qiraldae  CnmbceHBU,  83, 1T6, 360  d. 
OirdleiB,  468 
OirvalB,  663,  tee  Jorevftl 
Oitterono,  SG3,  656 
Ointtebi,  661,  lee  Whitby 
GiozEopo,  SSI.  itt  Wirksop 
Oluno^an,  648 
OlaKgon,  90 

OkM,  77,  126.  273,  S7E,  394,  S4& 
Qlenlnoe,  6S0 
Globe,  430,  444 
GloQoagtai,  163,  176,  309  n.,  362  n., 

S4S  n.,  390,  461 
OloDoeatersbire,  160  c,  169,  648, 664 
Gloven,  200,  914,  311  n. 
Gloves,  885  n. 
Godwin,  136 
Ookvelle,  648 
Gold.  IS.  126.  SOO  n.,  809,  S63,  887, 

888,414, 423,  486;  ratio  of  to  Bilver, 

OoldsmithB,  963,  301,394,486;  Corn- 
pan  j,  841 
Good  FuliameDC,  181,  868,  416 
Googe,  Bamab;,  393 
Ooapel,  448 
Qothlftnd,  84 
Gourd,  U6 

■Graca-de-Disa,'8B9,  443 
Graoe  Dieo,  649.  668 
Gramo,  S62.  656 
Granborough,  616,  635 
Gnuidone,  56S,  tet  Qerondou 
Grane,  553,  ite  Craven 
GrantoheBtet,  93  □.,  161  n. 
QrantsBete,  tee  Gnuitohester 
GmnthuD,  948  n.,  461,  S46 
Grapea,  86 
OraTeBend,443 

Gray,  JobD,  Biabop  at  Norwich,  309 
Gnziers,  409  d.,  461, 487,  491 
Grating,  424,  469 
Great  EaBtern  Bailway,  403 
Great  beluid,  86 
Greeoe,  36,  116 
Greed,  383,  237 
Greenland,  78  n. ,  86 
Gragorine  de  BolieBle,  168  n. 
Giegoiy  IX.,  338 
8.  Oregoiy  the  Oreat,  81,  668 
UreifBwald,  376 
Greuebnrgh,  ue  Graoborongh 
Greeford,  166  n. 
Qretford,  tee  Oieeford 


OrimeBbi,  560,  tee  OiimBby 
Grimeabj,    663.    ite    Wdlow,    aUo 

Grimsby 
Grimsby,  879  n.,  343  n.,  4S1,  648 
arooerB,3, 998, 463,466)1.;  Company, 

396  n.,  841,  438 
GroBB,  Dr  C,  134  n.,  197  d.,  307, 309, 

310  n.,  316 
OroBBteste,  lee  Bobert 
Qrotins,  381 
Onaleai,  6S1,  664 
Gnoltrano,  662 
Goantona,  6S1,  ue  Watton 
Ovaidona,  6S1,  ttt  Waidon 
Gnaitem,  661,  m«  Warier 
Qoarverlea,  561,  $u  WavarlOT 
Onarvioohe,  661. ««  Wanriak 
Gaesame,  663,  tte  Eveaham 
Gaicoiohombo,    6G3,    ue    Winchel- 

combe 
Qnieune,  194  n.,  346,  247,  439 
Onildford,  461 
Gnildhall,  311 
Guinea,  422,  448 

Gaisebonme,  663,  tee  Gysboroiigh 
OnlT-atream,  12 
Ganter'e  Cbaiii,  116 
Gysborongh,  660 

Haberdashers,  312  n.,  341  n.,  463 

Haciney  men,  278 

Eaco,  930 

Hadleigh,  343  n. 

Hageleia,  tee  Hagley 

Hagley,  168  d. 

Hagneby,  549 

Hainanlt,  233 

Bakloyt,  494 

Hale,  Aiohdeacon,  144  n. 

Halea,  John,  474 

Halesowen,  564 

HaUdene,  48  a. 

Halifai,  397, 468 

Hall,  273  n. 

Hall,  Mr  H.,  476  n.,  699  n. 

HaUdor,  79 

Ealtera,  311  n. 

Hamburg,  49  n.,  174, 183.  376 

Hampshire,  167  a.,  409.  648 

Hanepol,  558,  lee  Hanepole 

Hanepok,  650 

Hansards,  IBS,  270,  809  n.,  364,  373, 

874,  376,  876,  440 
Hanee,  209,  alto  206;  League,  64, 188. 

872,  437,  440;  Towns,  371.  377 
Harbours,  161,  426  n.,  449 
Hailand,  Hr  J..  386  n. 
HarUitoQ,  343  n. 
Harold,  134,  136,  171  n. 
Harold  Haulager,  85 
Harris,  13  n. 
Harris,  DionjsinB,  438 
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V  Harston,  97 
^^artland,  554 
Harwich,  343  n.,  408 
\singfdde,  see  Haslingfield 

Vingfield,  159  n. 

uts,  309 
xiatteclyff,  William,  887  n. 
Hauochestone,  see  Hauzton 
Haassen,  72 
Hauzton,  97 

Haverford  West,  210  n.,  451 
Hayerholm,  549 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  448 
Hay,  86,  87,  38,  507,  531 
Hayles,  554 
Hayward,  23 
Headington,  402 
Headman,  44,  91  n. 
Heaomers  (Heknet-makers),  811  n. 
Hedingham,  177,  554 
Helgoland,  80 

Helmland,  see  Newfoundland 
Helmold,  82  n. 
Helston,  451 
Hemp,  442,  449 
Heniy  I.,  133,  148,   176,   179,  181, 

540 
Henry  n.,  134,  143,  149,  150,  180, 

181,  182,  231,  502 
Henry  lU.,  138,  181,  182,   254  n., 

272,  287,  502  n. 
Henry  IV.,  336, 866,  367,  370  n. ,  371, 

376,  387  n.,  400,  442,  460 
Henry  V.,  368,  370  n.,  437 
Henry  VI.,  336,  337,  360,  364,  368, 

370  n.,  388.  394 
Henry  VH.,  21,  804  n.,  837,  887  n., 

899,  416,  419,  481,  483,  484,  444, 

450,  458, 478,  483,  485 
Henry  VOL,  204,  428,  482,  433,  442, 

444,  450,  455,  480  n.,  485,  488 
Henzy  de  Montfort,  282  n. 
Henry  Gare,  279  n. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  125,  188 
Hens,  469,  484  n.,  512,  580 
Heralds,  390  n.,  414 
Herbert,  342;  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  429 
Hercia,  522 
Hereford,  149  n.,  178  n.,  198, 209,  210, 

262  n.,  343  n.,  451 
Herefordshire,  546,  548 
Hereward,  69  n.,  168 
Heriettum,  518 
Herleston,  see  Harston 
Herring,  96  n.,  212,  288,  295,  511; 

Busses,  370 
Hertford,  91 

Hertfordshire,  58,  172,  515,  548 
Heyd,  W.,182n. 
Heyninges,  548 
nidation,  157 
Hide  (of  hwd),  120, 146,  156, 157 


Hides,  165  n.,  173,  256 

High  Almaine,  270 

Highway,  401 

Higid,  36,  40 

Hire,  287 

Historians,  23 

Hitchin,  70  n. 

Hoards,  194,  274,  329,  409,  485 

Hohlbaum,  Dr,  545,  546,  547,  554, 
555 

Holdemess,  258, 553 

Holidays,  310,  349,  364  n.,  893  n., 
899 

HoUand,  871,  874 

Holm  Gultram,  547 

Holton,  224 

•Holy  Ghost,' 869 

Holy  Land,  141 

Hondhabbande,  513 

Honey,  69,  165 

Honnington,  287  n. 

Hoo,  John,  486 

Hops,  172  n. 

Hore,  Master,  448 

Homcastle,  169,  848  n. 

Horse  bread,  503 

Horseheath,  98  n. 

Horsei,  see  Horseheath 

Horses,  168,  172  n.,  175  n.,  278,  846, 
473 

Horse-shoes,  368  n. 

Horticulture,  493 

Hospitality,  256  n. 

Hospitallers,  196 

Hospitium,  144 

Hosteb7,  259,  296 

Hosts,  269,  387 

Hourly  Hirings,  467 

Hours  of  work,  314,  349,  465,  477 

House,  30, 182,  187,  396,  450,  472 

Household,  225,  478,  492 

Householder,  314,  885,  386,  458,  463 

Houton,  224,  see  Holton 

Howard,  Lord,  441 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  486 

Hugh  the  Limebumer,  310  n. 

HuU,  212  n.,  258,  290,  343  n.,  869, 
376,  440,  451 

Hundred,  42,  121 

Hundred  BollB,  96,  167, 217,  251, 288, 
884 

Hunting,  12  n.,  30 

Huntingdon,  153,  180,  343  n. 

Huntingdonshire,  153,  545,  548 

Husbandry,  224,  364,  899;  (Conver- 
tible, 72,  470 :  see  Agriculture 

Husting,  88,  172  n.,  210,  212 

Iceland,  48  n.,  80,  85,  89,  374,  421, 

436,  445  n. 
IckneUd  Boad,  172 
Ideas,  Economic,  16,  21,  98 

39—2 


Idleneu,  49« 

Hobeater,  461 

S.  ndigODda,  EG3,  itt  BrfttUole 

Ileona,  661,  664 

Immigiation,  383,  986 

Imports,  364,  426 

Impoutiona,  489 

Impotent  Poor,  481 

iDtdi,  114 

India,  24, 31, 36  D.,  87  n.,  48  n.,  46  n., 

74,  76,  61,  95  a.,  106, 138,  SIS  u., 

418,122 
iDdisB,  430,  448 
Industry,  183,  242;  diaplaoement  of, 

462, 46S ;  domestic,  394  -,  regolation 


Ine,  king,  76 

IntaDgenethier,  618 

InSuenoe,  Aiabion,  432;  Danish,  67, 
77,  87,  88 ;  eoclesjastical,  27,  67, 
68,  64  n.,  66  n.,  77,  78,  104,  141, 
174.334,387;  Flemiah, 63;  ItiOian, 
194;  Nonnan,  186,  187,  139.  196; 
Norse,  88',  of  ounent  opinion,  10, 
338;  of  merohuits,  860.  364,  416; 
of  politioftl  environment,  9,  20;  of 
the  Crown,  128,  181,  143,  836 ;  of 
the  English  in  India,  138;  of  the 
Eichequer,  316;  Bomon,  38,  68, 
68,98 

Ingeyones,  38  n. 

Ingham,  664 

Inioldemers,  334,  ite  Ingoldmells 

IngoldmeUs,  334 

lognaJed,  lee  Goaled 

Ingulf,  664 

Inoldamese  (in  HoldemesB),  668 

luquiBitio  CuitabrigieneiB,  166,  166 

InspezImaB,  198 

Institutions,  303 ;  deoay  o^  433 

Intensive,  lu  Agrionlture 

Interonraas  Mttgntis,  488 

Interest,  831,  497;  private,  434:  tee 

Interpretation  of  facts,  19,  483 

Inventions,  166 

Inventory,  67,  320 

Inward,  144,  olio  186 

Ipswich,  93,  308  n.,  311,  341,  368, 

360,  848,  461 
Ireland,  46  n.,  83,  S6, 106  n.,  116, 117, 

141,  167  n.,  171  n.,  268,  300  n., 

434,  446.  488 
Irish,  2  n.,  86 
Iron,  1,  12,  63,  163,  178 
Isabella  of  Spain,  267,  424 
Ismpittena,  661,  •«  Sibton 
Isle  of  Man,  100  n. 
Isle  of  Wight,  79,  379  n.,  881,  471 
Isola  dl  Ohono,  661,  tee  Qaaizer 
lepaldinghe,  663 


Israelites,  46  n. 

IstanfelCro,  560,  lee  Staniield 

Istanforta,  661,  664 

leticohi  Bignaldo,  648,  tie  Slykeswold 

Italians,  84,  330,  370, 289, 393, 816 D., 

373,  878,  388  n. 
Italy,  174,  186,  194,  878,  418,  419 
B.Ives,  213  a,  236 
Ivory,  100, 136 

Jacobs,  Ur  J.,  193  n. 

Jaoquerie,  369  n. 

S.  James.  870 

B.  Jsmes'  Fair,  439 

James  1.,  21,  216,  444 

Jay,  John,  444  — 

Jedbnrgh,  666 

Jenkinson,  449 

Jememuthe,  lee  Yannonth 

Jersey,  116 

Jemsalem,  141. 186 

Jswels,  363,  868;  Crown,  368  n. 

Jews,  82  D.,  146,  171  n.,  187,  195, 

^  2117266,  338,  833 

Jooeus,  192 

John,  Bishop  in  lodand,  874  n. 

John  Byse.  816 

John  de  Twyeford,  399 

John  Oare,  316 

John,  Kng,  138.  141,   146,  168  n., 

181,  183,  293 
John  le  Bloimt,  Mayor  of  London, 

811 
John  Lynn,  341  n. 
John  the  Qood,  of  France,  831 
John  Van,  970  a. 
S.  John's,  446 
Joiners,  396  n. 
Joint  Family,  84  n.,  48  n. 
Joneval,  660 
Joameymen,  317,  396, 463, 466, 461. 

466 
Jalias  n.,  480 
Jomigges,  83  n. 
Jurisdiction,  137,  210;  royal,  143  : 

Jarispradenoe,  140 

Jastioes  of  the  Peace,  897,  466,  467. 

477  n. 
Jnatin,  566 
Justinian,  349 
Justiniano,  Baptista,  486 
Just  Price,  406 
Jutes,  61,  64 
Jutland,  86 

Eaflrs,  32  n.,  68  n.,  61  n.,  431 
Eailes,  tee  Skittles 
Kampen,  876 
Karens,  32  n.,  41  n. 
Earlsefne,  109  n. 
■  Katharine' 87411. 
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Kegworth,  287  n, 

Eeldon,  560 

Eelham,  158  n.,  159  n. 

Kelso,  550 

Kemp,  John,  288,  468 

Kempsey,  159  n. 

Kendal  Cloth,  890 

Kent,  55,  57  n.,  58,  816,  855,  548, 

654 
iLeroham,  553,  see  Kirkham 
Kerkestal,  658,  iee  Kirkstall 
Kersevs,  891 
Kett,  Bobert,  484 
Kiddenninster,  461 
Kidnappers,  866 
Kiew,  184 

Killos,  558,  gee  Kelso 
Kinoardineshire,  41  n. 
King,  42,  60,  tee  Peace 
Kingston,  John,  375 
Kingswood,  550 
Kinner,  549 
Kirkby,  548 

Kirkestede,  558,  see  Kirksted 
Kirkham,  550 
Kirkstall,  550 
Kirksted,  549 
Klaerk,  83  n. 
Klerkon,  88  n. 
Knights  Templars,  158 
Knyghton,  806  n. 
Kynswede,  554,  see  Kingswood 

Labella,  552,  see  Torr 

Labour,  4,  94  n.,  255  n. ;  prodnotiTe 

andunprodactiye,  822;  agricultural, 

894,  899 
Labourer,  5,   161,    808,    306,   839, 

362,  393  n.,  409,  476;  standard  of 

comfort  of,  275 ;  statutes  of,  355 
Labriooiera,  551,  see  Brueria 
La  Dale,  555 
Laenland,  61  n. 

La  Galea,  552,  see  Langley  (Norfolk) 
Tjagemanni,  see  Lawmen 
Lagrazadio,  551,  see  Grace  Dieu 
LaUand,  see  Leyland 
Lalanda,  552,  see  Launde 
Lampreys,  279  n. 
Lanark,  3 
Lancashire,  1,  548 
Lancaster,  451 ;  Duke  of,  344 
Lancastrians,  381 
Land,  4,   468;    value  of,   162:  see 

Agriculture  Ao, 
Landisca  (Linds^),  552 
Landlord,  4,  839,  343,  409 
Lanfranc,  193 
Langhame,  37  n. 
Langhelea,  550,  see    Langley  (Lei- 

cestershiie) 
Langley  (Leicestershire),  548 


Langley  (Norfolk),  549,  665 

Language,  108 

Lantamame,  551,  see  Tilantamam 

Lantona,  552,  see  Lenton 

Laodioea,  186 

Lapland,  449 

Larocda,  653,  see  Boche 

Lateran  Council,  266 

Latifundia,  105 

Latimer,  495 

La  Trinltade  di  Londra,  652,  see 
London,  Holy  Trinity 

Latten,  126,  385  n. 

Lauder,  42  n.,  70 

Launce^n,  461 

Launde,  548 

Layaldio,  553,  see  Vandey 

Lavenden,  555 

Lavenham,  843  n.,  404  n. 

Laventone,  see  Lavington 

Lavington,  157  n. 

Law,  243;  Boman,  25,  28 

Law  Merchant,  173,  175,  291 

Lawmen,  88,  201 

Laws,  Brehon,  74, 117, 119;  English, 
27;  Sociological,  24;  Welsh,  74 

Layse,  470 

Lead,  2,  62,  184 

Leadenhall,  454 

League,  115 

Leases,  130  n.,  159,  855,  861,  863, 
475  n. 

Leather,  256,  811,  385  n. 

Leathersellers,  895  n. 

Lecchebomo,  550,  see  Lekebum 

Leeds,  57,  458 

Legislation,  241,  249 ;  protective  of 
industry,  75,  284,  884,  888,  456, 
489 ;  protective  of  corn  grower,  338, 
864,  398;  protective  of  shipping, 
888 ;  sumptuary,  276,  286 

Leicester,  3,  56,  86,  97, 193,  201, 211, 
266,  806  n.,  343  n.,  451,  487 

Leicester,  S.  Cross,  806  n.;  S.  Leo- 
nard's, 806  n.;  S.  Mazgaiet's,  806  n.; 
S.  Mary*8,  548 

Leicestershire,  546,  548 

Lekebum,  648 

Leland,  463 

Lendisia  (Lindsey),  552 

Lent,  111  n.,  424,  444,  470 

Lenton,  172,  549 

Leopard's  head,  264,  394 

Lepers,  228  n. 

Lepers'  Hospital,  Cambridge,  172 

Lettelecda,  551,  see  Netley 

Letters,  449,  479;  of  credit,  229;  of 
Marque,  369  n. ;  of  safe  conduct, 
868,  369;  patent,  397 

Levant,  421,  422,  488 

Leverington,  402 

Lewebrere,  Ghristin,  207 
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Lewes,  82  n.,  117  n.,  451 

Leyland,  159  n. 

Leystone,  555 

Libelle  of  English  Polyoye,  382,  404 

Liboame,  248,  258  n. 

Licenses,  364,  434,  479 

Liohfield,  343  n. 

Liebermann,  Dr,  545 

Ligxurjans,  186,  380 

Limerick,  89  n. 

Limits,  12;  of  exchange,  109;  physi- 
cal, 419 

Limners  (Designers  of  lUnmina- 
tions),  312  n. 

Lincoln,  56,  88,  165,  166,  187,  197, 
261  n.,  272,  290,  343  n.,  402,  403, 
450,  451;  Holy  Innocents,  549; 
B.  Catharine's,  549 

Lincolnshire,  87, 88, 169, 279  n.,  546, 
548,  554,  555 

Linen,  125  n.,  424,  463 
V  Linen-drapers,  462 

liinenweavers,  176  n.,  285 

Linzestri,  552,  $ee  Leicester 

Lisbon,  419,  420,  444 

Lisoanet,  see  Liskeard 

Lisieaz,  320 

Liskeard,  157  n.,  343  n.,  451 

Literature,  Economic,  492 

Little  Derby,  547 

Littleport,  219  n. 

Liyerpool,  451 

Livery,  449 

Livery  Companies,  337,  340,  342, 
465 

Liyonians,  375 

Livy,  488 

Llantarnam,  549 

Lloyd,  445 

Load,  118  n. 

Load-penny,  123  n. 

Loans,  194,  236,  325,  328,  342,  368 ; 
gratoitons,  239  n.,  240,  240  n.,  328, 
473 :  see  Usnry 

Locke,  255  n. 

Locks,  77 

Lofnstrelto,  552,  555 

Lollards,  368  n. 

Lombard  St.,  435 

Lombards,  186,  267,  270  n.,  325, 328, 
384,  389 

London,  53,  56,  88,  124,  150, 170  n., 
175  n.,  177,  181,  181  n.,  182,  198, 
199,  204,  210,  213,  214,  215,  229, 
241,  247  n.,  258,  259,  261,  263,  267, 
269,  273,  284  n.,  306  n.,  309,  317, 
825,  340  n.,  343  n.,  350,  351,  367, 
372,  376,  378,  384,  397,  419,  439, 
441,  452,  457,  462,  463,  467,  478, 
487,  501,  541 

London,  Blanchapleton,  454;  Holy 
Trinity,   549;   S.   Martin's,   454; 


Old  Jewry,  192;  Soper's  Lane, 
341;  S.  Paul's,  213;  Portsoken, 
124  n. ;  Ward  of  Cheap,  341,  454 : 
see  Livery  Companies,  Steelyard 

Londra,  552,  see  London 

Longdon,  159  n. 

Longedune,  see  Longdon 

Long  Island,  86 

Long  Melfort,  404  n. 

Lords,  Honse  of,  476 

Lorenzo  Strozzi,  373 

Lorimers,  310,  317 

Lorraine,  184 

Lospital  de  Ewervic,  553,  see  York, 
S.  Leonard's 

Lospital  de  Lincole,  553,  see  Lincoln, 
Holy  Innocents 

Lostwithiel,  343  n.,  451 

Lot,  180,  also  178,  205,  207  n. 

Loath,  343  n. 

Loath  Park,  549 

Lubeck,  183,  376 

Lucca,  168  n.,  185 

Lucrum  cessans,  237 

Ludepare,  553,  see  Louth  Park 

Ludlow,  177,  343  n.,  451,  465 

Lupset,  496 

Lushboumes,  300  n. 

Luxembourg,  300  n. 

Luxuries,  379,  382 

Lyme,  451 

Lymington,  343  n. 

Lynn,  163,  172,  185,  192,  207,  209. 
212  n.,  258,  279,  343  n.,  376,  378, 
403,  459 

Maoerius,  502 

Machebi,  552,  see  Markeby 

Machinery,  397 

Madagascar,  422 

Biadeira,  422 

Madi,  32  n. 

Magna  Carta^  9 

S.  Magnus,  88 

Mahommedans,  82  n. 

Maine,  Sir  H.  S.,  93  n. 

Maintainers,  363 

Mainz,  182  n. 

Maitland,  Professor,  96  n.,  175  n., 

219  n.,  357  n. 
Majorca,  381  n. 
Malabar,  422 

Maldon,  343  n.,  451,  548,  555 
Maletolta,  see  Tolta 
Malmesbury,  121, 466  n.,  see  William 
Malt,  164,  514 
Maltby,  287  n. 
Malteby,  see  Maltby 
Malton,  650 

Maltona,  551,  see  Malton 
Maltone,  553,  see  Malton 
Malvern,  161  n. 
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Malyersations,  168 

Manchester,  199  n.,  200, 227,  359  n., 
463 ;  School,  491 

Mancns,  111,  117 

Mandevllle,  Sir  John,  420 

Maneriam,  see  Manor 

Manor,  5,  27, 105, 107, 122, 167,  215, 
217,  336,  355,  362,  400 ;  lords  of, 
43,  197,  199,  463 

Manor  house,  272  n. 

Mannel  of  Portugal,  422 

Manufactures,  see  Industry 

Manumissions,  359,  360,  476 

Manure,  38  n.,  40,  41  n.,  507 

Maps,  420,  444,  445  n. 

Margan,  548 

Margana,  551,  see  Blargan 

Margaret,  (Countess  of  Lincoln,  224 

Margaret,  Queen,  90,  373,  378 

Marioche,  550,  see  Maryke 

Marisea,  551,  see  Mattersey 

S.  Mark,  447 

Biark,  119  n. ;  Trade,  394 

Markeby,  548 

Market  cross,  76 

Market-place,  76 

Markets,  3,  91 

Markland  ^ova  Scotia),  86 

Marlborough,  179 

Maros,  553,  see  Melrose 

Marrock  (Morocco),  see  Gibraltar 

Marseilles,  80,  185 

Mart,  288,  439 

Mary,  Queen,  482 

Maryke,  550 

Masonry,  see  Buildings 

Masons,  312  n.,  396 

Mass,  124  n. 

Massachusetts,  86 

Masses,  465,  480 

Master,  317 

Materials,  408 ;  raw,  380,  384,  389, 
392 ;  for  shipbuilding,  442 ;  steal- 
ing, 457 

MatUda,  Queen,  138,  178,  282 

Mattersey,  549 

'Matthew,*  446 

Matthew  Paris,  194 

May,  John,  374  n. 

Mayor,  211,  212,  805  n.,  309,  311, 
313,  325,  341,  344,  453 ;  of  the 
staple,  288,  291 ;  Lord,  438 

Meadow,  36,  37,  38,  41,  43,  59,  70, 
72,  156 

Measures,  113,  243,  389 

Meat,  70,  see  Bations 

Means,  553,  see  Meaux 

Meauz,  259,  550 

Mecklenburgh,  82  n. 

Mediterranean,  116,  138,  185,  373, 
418,  437 

Medium  of  exchange,  111 


Meldrede,  see  Meldreth 

Meldreth,  159  n. 

Melrose,  359,  550 

Meneschef,  508 

Mensura  rasa,  505 

Mensuration,  493 

Mercantilism,  490 

Mercantilists,  302,  354,  388,  see  Sys- 
tem 

Mercenaries,  100, 134,  880 

Mercers  Company,  341,  372, 438,  439 

Merchants,  49,  89,  123,  126,  177, 
262,  319,  345,  350^Jia8,  >99  i-Mr 

venturers,  JBWH.^JSS*.  371,  372^ 
^13  n\  (|3£)  440;  45q^  462,  644 ; 
iUiB&ri66,  181,  185,  229,  257,  261, 
264,  268,  277, 850,  386,  441 ;  Ck>m- 
panies,  371;  Eastland,  374;  En- 
glish, 873;  Flemish,  183,  545; 
Florentine,  545;  Foreigi,  541; 
Irish,  2  n.,  171  n. ;  Lonflon,  358 ; 
Muscovy,  463 ;  papal,  194;  Turkey, 
468;  of  the  Staple,  259,  371,  489, 
440 :  also  under  Staple 

Merchant  Tailors  Company,  341 

Merchet,  96  n.,  159  n.,  507,  514 

Mercia,  97, 119 

Meremium,  520 

Mereval,  550 

Merioneth,  549 

Mersey,  2, 122  n.,  155,  159  n. 

Merton,  493,  549 

Mertona,  552,  see  Merton 

Merusotto,  552,  see  Melrose 

Messedene,  554,  see  Missenden 

Messor,  522,  see  Hayward 

Mesta,  292  n. 

Metals,  76,  387  n. ;  precious,  329, 
388,  426,  485,  494  ;  transmutation 
of,  887  n. :  see  Gold^  Silver,  Bullion 

Metal  working,  272 

Metere,  507 

Method,  18 

Metrology,  112 

Mewtas,  454 

Michaelmas,  150 

Middlemen,  235,  294,  296,  460, 484  n. 

Middlesex,  156,  165  n.,  169, 214,  229, 
230,  549,  554 

Middleton,  Prof.,  46  n.,  69  n. 

Middletone,  see  Milton 

Mieldona,  552 

Mieso,  558,  see  Meaux 

Milanese,  431 

Mildew,  408  n. 

MUe,  115 

Mill,  156,  161,  218,  305  n.,  357,  397 

Milton,  162,  170 

Miners,  62,  425,  432,  442,  494 

Mint,  148,  263,  801,  827,  853 

Miramonde,  551,  see  Mirmaud 

Miravalle,  551,  see  Mereval 
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Mireval,  65S,  see  Mereval 

Mirmand,  547 

Missenden,  547 

MiBsionaries,  28, 46, 52,  57, 68,  82  n., 

104,190 
MiBteiy,  281  n.,  810,  884,  885,  458, 

460,465 
MixtiUonis,  508 
Molmen,  507,  524 
Moluoofts,  448 

Monaoherone,  550,  ue  Monketon 
Monarohfl,  427 
Monasteriee,  75,  77,  185,  195,  197, 

887, 879, 400, 482,  466  n.,  479, 545 ; 

Colnmban,  64  n.,  65  n.,  68,  69  n. ; 

disaolntion  o^  401, 472;  pretended, 

66 
Money,  46,  81,  110,  226,   319,  858, 

886^ 
Moneyers,  149, 150,  268 
Money-lending,  see  Loans 
Monketon,  550 
Monks,  68, 64 ;  Insh,  85  n.,  85, 89  n. ; 

Welsh,  85 
Monmoathshire,  549 
Monopoly,  19,  277,  285,  289,  299, 

806  n.,  812,  858,  874,  884  n.,  897, 

446,  448,  488 
Montgomery,  451 
Montpellier,  82  n. 
Monuments,  22, 108 
Moralists,  235,  495 
Morality,  oommeroial,  411 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  414  n.,  468,  495 
Morgans,  554,  $ee  Maigan 
Morina,  580 

Morocco,  422,  see  Gibraltar 
Mortalily,  804  n.,  805 
Mortmain,  258 
Morton,  Cardinal,  480 
Morton's  Fork,  481 
Moscow,  449 
Moslem,  175 
Moveables,  166,  229,  278 
Mowing,  307,  508,  524 
Moinamo,  551,  eee  Newenham 
Mmidie,  Sir  John,  454 
MonicipaUty,'  28,    198,    211,    226, 

418        ^     . 
MunimentSr  859 
Murrain,  855,  408  n.,  580 
Masoovy,  Duke  of,  449 
Mntton,  288 
MuiUfixm  286 
My&er;  Jakke,  859  n. 
Mystery,  tee  Mistery 

Nadford,  157  n. 
Nail,  118 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  9 
Naples,  467 
Nationalities,  424 


Naturalisation,  886  n. 

Navigation  Act,  888,  852,  870,  882, 

416,  424,  484 
Navy,  852,  861  n.,  867  n.,  869,  485, 

448 
Neath,  548 

Neoessitas  Trinoda,  65  n.,  99 
Neet,  554,  tee  Neath 
Nennius,  57,  108 
S.  Neots,  548 
Netherlands,  288,  880,  488,  489,  tee 

Flanders 
Netley,  548 

Neabotte,  554,  tee  Newboth 
Nens,  549 
Neustria,  87,  187 
New  Minster,  549 
New  Shoreham,  408 
Newbattle,  550 
Newboth,  549 
Newburgh,  550 
Newcastle,  179  n.,  210,  258,  261  n., 

290,  848  n.,  872,  876,  451 
Newenham,  548 
Newfoundland,  86,  447,  448 
Newmarket,  70  n. 
Newport  (Mon.),  451 
Newsham,  549 
Newstead  by  Sherwood,  549 
Newstede  in  Ancolm,  548,  555 
Newton  (Lane),  122  n.,  160  n. 
Newton  8.  Giles,  402 
Nicholas,  Sheriff,  158 
Nietta,  551,  tee  Neath 
Niette,  554,  tee  S.  Neots 
Niewestede,  558,  tee   Newstead   by 

Sherwood 
Night  work,  814 
NihiUsts,  358  n. 
Ninborgo,  551,  tee  Newbnrgh 
S.  Ninian,  90 

Niobottoli,  552,  tee  Newbattle 
Nio  Mostriere,  558,  tee  New  Minster 
Niaxumi,  562,  tee  Neas 
Nizam,  219  n. 
Nobiles,  42 

Noble  (coins),  119  n.,  281, 861, 887  n. 
Nocchosa,  552,  tee  Nocton 
Nooketoneparc,  658,  tee  Nocton 
Noctele,  547 
Nocton,  548 

Nofmoastier,  558,  tee  New  Minster 
Nomads,  26,  29,  61  n. 
Nonnecoton,  558,  tee  Gotham 
Nonyngton,  tee  Honnington 
Norettona,  552,  tee  Northampton 
Norfolk,  156,  297,  805  n.,  890,  460, 

476  n.,  546,  549,  554 
Normandy,  48,  868  n.,  429 
Norsemen,  84,  87,  421 
North  America,  81  n.,  88  n. 
North  Gape,  80 
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Northampton,  185,  261,  848  n.,  401 
n.,  451 ;  S.  Andrew's,  549 

Northamptonshire,  168  n.,  484  n., 
549,  554 

North-East  Passage,  447  n.,  448 

North- West  Passage,  447 

Northomberland,  66,  67,  210,  549; 
Duke  of,  483 

Northnmbria,  2,  48  n.,  54,  57  n., 
96  n. 

North  Riding,  546 

North  Wales,  263 

Norway,  35,  80,  85,  280,  281,  871, 
876.  877,  436 

Norwich,  92,  171.  175,  178,  181  n., 
192,  197,  212  n.,  261  n.,  267,  279 
n.,  290,  805  n.,  348  n.,  867, 894  n., 
400,  452,  459,  467 

NosteU,  550 

Nottelea  presso  a  Tamo,  552,  tee 
Nootele 

Nottingham,  87  n.,  88,  172,  178, 
180,  209  n.,  261  n.,  294,  848  n., 
451,  546 

Nottinghamshire,  549 

Noya  Scotia,  86 

Novelluogho,  551,  see  Newstede 

Novelluogo  Boirenda,  552,  see  New- 
stead  by  Sherwood 

Novgorod.  84,  184 

NoYoohotano,  550,  see  Gotham 

Nuns,  Angustinian,  547,  555 

Nans,  Benedictine.  547 

Nuns,  Cistercian,  547 

Nuremberg.  420 

Oath,  812.  455,  465 

Oats.  70  n..  71,  304  n.,  508 

Ooketran,  558,  see  Holm  Cultram 

Offa,  80, 100 

Oil,  126,  449,  457 

S.  Olaf,  88,  88 

Olcheltramo.  553,  see  Holm  Cnltram 

Ombersley,  120  n. 

Open  field,  70.  469 

Opera  Yendita,  221,  849,  857,  520, 
see  also  Services,  prediad 

Opinion,  Economic,  491 

Oppression,  by  employers,  817;  by 
merchants,  312  n..  814 

Orders,  religions.  147,  254,  see  Cis- 
tercian, Clnniao,  Ac. 

Ordeum.  501 

Ordinances,  French,  806, 821;  of  gilds, 
397,  454;  on  usury,  826 

Orduuelle,  see  OrweU 

Oresme,  Nicholas.  319.  320.  321 

Organisation,  499 

Organism,  6,  18. 14 

Orinesby,  551.  see  Ormesby 

Ormeeby,  548,  553 

Orphans,  805  n. 


Ortobellanda,  552,  see  Northomber- 
land 

OrweU,  98  n. 

Oseney,  549 

Ostend,  368 

Osuea,  552,  see  Oseney 

Othere,  80 

Otho  II.,  194 

Ottubo,  552,  see  Newboth 

Ounce,  117. 148 

Overpopulation,  895 

Overtrading,  431 

Ovid,  557 

Oxen,  38,  78, 102,  104,  111  n.,  116, 
168,  473 

Oxford,  172,  179,  180,  209  n..  210, 
212,  266,  348  n.,  400,  451,  452, 
468,  541,  554;  Merton  College 
Library,  228 ;  S.  Michael's,  177 ; 
Oriei  College,  554 

Oxfordshire,  144  n.,  471,  484,  549 

Pageants,  275 

Pageham,  see  Pagham 

Pagham,  157  n. 

Pagus,  42 

Palaces,  275 

Palladius,  493 

Palmers'  Gild,  465 

Pampisford,  118  n. 

Pannage.  161 

Pannagium,  505 

Papas,  85  n. 

Paris,  180,  321 

Paris,  see  Matthew 

Parishes.  161.  414  n. 

Parker.  Mr  J.  H.,  258  n. 

Parkeston  403 

ParUament.  246,  250,  258,  267,  268, 

269,  270,  290,  291,  803,  306  n., 

808  n.,  813, 828, 836, 854,  858,  384. 

398,  467.  471,  477  n. 
Parr,  Dame  Maud.  287  n. 
Parsore.  552,  see  Pershore 
Partnership,  829 
Pasqualigo.  L.,  447 
Passages,  common,  294 
Paston.  867 
Paston,  A^es,  866 
Pasture,    80,  86,  88,  41,   59,   861. 
.    862  n.,  398 
Patel,  107 
Patent,  445  n. 
Pauperism,  480 
Pavia.  186 
Payment,  mode  ot  116;  by  tale  or  by 

weight.  118,  158.  164.  800  n. 
Payva.  Alfonso  de.  422 
Peace,  King's,  140,  148. 180  n.,  281, 

826  ;  of  Ood,  I4O,  180  n. 
Peak,  62 
Peasants'  Bevolt,  158  n.,  835,  358 
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Peokham,  Arohbiahop,  190 

Peounia  looata,  227 

Pedlar,  498 

PeU,  Mr  0.  F.,  120  n.,  161  n. 

Pelterers,  395  n. 

Pembroke,  451 

Pendioe,  208  n. 

Penny,  118 

Pennyweight,  148 

Pepper,  125  n. 

Pepperers,  214,  341 

Perch,  119 

Pereyaslay,  169  n. 

Periculmn  sortis,  238 

Perot  le  Taillonr,  389  n. 

Perahore,  159  n.,  550 

Persia,  449 

Persian  Golf,  422 

Perth,  279  n. 

Perozzi,  379,  545,  547,  554,  555 

Pestilence,  303,  347,  849,  408 

Peterborough,  549 

Peter's  Pence,  100, 141,  252 

Petrie,  Dr,  89  n. 

Pewterers,  811  n. 

Philip,  283 

Philip  and  Mazy,  462,  449 

Philip  of  Yalois,  246 

Philippa,  9 

Physical  conditions,  12,  14,  92 

Physician,  267,  465  n. 

Piaoenza,  185 

Pioheringa,  iee  Pickering 

Pickering,  156  n. 

Pioot,  162,  163 

Picts,  53,  54,  64 

Piepowder,  ^1,  Bte  Courts 

Piers,  442 

Pigg's  Case,  361 

Pigs,  163,  469 

Pilgrims,  80  n.,  90,  263,  370 

Pilots,  441 

Pinder,  23,  91 

Pipe  of  wine,  295 

Pipe  Bolls,  153,  220 

Pipewell,  549 

Pipewelle,  553,  tee  Pipewell 

Pippnella,  551,  ue  Pipewell 

Pira<gr,  47,  48,  49,  173,  278,  875,  389, 
437 

Pirates,  88, 279,  804  n.,  836,  377, 442, 
444 

Pisa,  174, 186, 878,  889  n.,  480n.,  437, 
438 

Pistrina,  520 

Plague,  803,  »ee  Black  Death,  Pesti- 
lence 

Plantagenets,  189, 174 

Plato,  226,  237,  299,  345,  858,  481, 
488,  485 

Plautus,  424 

Plays,  315  n. 


_--»j 


Plenty,  249,  398  n.,  898,  415,  416 
Plough,  40,  42  n.,  126,  156,  471, 492, 

507,  514,  533,  »ee 
Ploughman,  126,  223,  286,  849  n. 
Plumbers,  812  n. 
Plutarch,  576 

Plymouth,  843  n.,  425  n.,  451 
Po,  186 

Poiwic,  8€e  Powick 
Pole,  Cardinal,  495 
Police,  222,  259,  412 
Policy,  commercial,  350,  428  ;  public, 

424 ;  trade,  124,  245,  287,  837 
Political  conditions,  8, 14,  20, 55, 85, 

111,  186 
Pollards,  262,  300 
PoU  tax,  344,  356 
Polo,  Marco,  420 
Pontefract,  343  n.,  451 
Ponteruberto,  551,  see  Bobert's  Bridge 
f/  Poor,  216,  807,  337,^46^472 
^     Poor  Law,  366,  43f 

Pope,  194,  252,  253,  396,  424 
Pope's  merchants,  828,  332,  879,  387 
PopuUtion,   160,  803,  804  n.,  344, 

346,  895,   415,  426,  427,  474  n., 

476;  maintenance  of  rural,  863, 

469 
Port,  123 
Portgerefa,  124  n. 
Portreeve,  212 
Ports,  168  n.,  258,  290,  867,  425  n., 

451 
Portsmouth,  451 
Portugal,  871,  381  n.,  882,  448 
Portuguese,  418,  422,  438,  447 
Possessio,  52 
Potoai,  432,  494 
Pots,  brass,  309  n. 
Pottage,  285 
Poulson,  810 
Pound,  117 
Poundage,  257 
Poverty,  893 
Power,   415,    416,    422,    427,    498; 

balance  of,  428 ;  national,  246, 322, 

838, 491;  purchasing,  410;  of  state, 

412 
Powick,  159  n. 
PrsBpositus,  91,  106,  222 
Precariffi,  219  n.,  356  n.,  517 
Preachers,  412 
Pre-emption,  143 
Premonstratensian  Canons,  192, 196, 

547 
Presteigh,  451 
Preston,  451,  465 
Preston  (Kent),  408  n. 
Prices,    230,    277,    286,    298,    294, 

806  n.,  808,  883,  889,  893  n.,  405, 

435, 469, 478 ;  calculated,  410,  486; 

doctrine  of,  282;  enhancing,  269; 
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fair,  230, 234;  flaotuations  of,  406 ; 

high,  491;  interpretation  of,  18; 

just,  406 ;  nonnal,233 ;  reasonable, 

260,  307,  313,  407 ;  regnlated,  234 ; 

rise  of,  483;  ruled,  373;  stability 

of,  485 
Priest,  155,  303,  305,  306  n. 
Prima  Vista,  445 
Prince,  320,  324 
Prinoeps,  42,  49,  50 
Prisa,  recta,  257 
Prisage,  144 
Prise,  217,  255,  262 
Prisons,  347  n. 
Proclamation,  306,  307 
Production,  cost  of^  406 
Productive,  see  Labour 
Profit,  406 
Progress,  272 
Property,  40,  93»  236,  255  n.,  496; 

common,  474 ;  ideal,  41 
Proportion,  499 
Prosperity,  272,  393,  423 
Protection,  296  n.,  366,  368, 373,  436 
Protective  Legislation,  see  Legislation 
Provost,  91  n. 

Prussia,  281,  870  n.,  371,  374,  377 
Prussian  Company,  371 
Purveyance,  143,  255,  262 
Pyx,  149 

Quality  of  goods,  314 
Quarrer,  548 
Queensborough,  451 
Quit-rents,  407 
Quoits,  363 

Baoeina  520 

Badman,  159 

Badnor,  451 

Badulfus,  162 

Bafn,  79 

Bamizea,  552,  see  Bams^ 

Bams,  392 

Bamsey,  211  n.,  548 

Banpandona  in  Toroea,  552,  see  Be- 

pingdon 
Banulf  de  Granville,  153 
Banulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  540 
Bate,  of   gold  and  silver,   323 ;  of 

interest,  331, 832 ;  reasonable,  228, 

230 
Bations,  348,  399,  477,  485 
Baulz,  ue  Flambard 
Bavenspur,  878 
Bayats,  74 

Beading,  197,  203,  543 
Beaping,  201,  307 
Beooinage,  887,  432 
Bedmarley,  122  n. 
Beepham,  343  n. 
Beeve,  155 


Beformation,  412 

Beform  Bill,  9 

<Begent,*436n. 

Begrators,  200,  460 

BcjiuUtion,  245,  298,  307,  405,  499 ; 
industrial,  457 ;  local,  264 ;  nation- 
al, 243 

Belative  superiority,  423 

Belies,  22 

Bemains,  Boman,  91 

Bent,  5,  17,  198,  202,  218,  305,  324, 
348,  355,  363,  407,  425,  473 
candle,  359  n. ;  enhancers  of,  412 
enhancing,  468, 484 ;  of  assize,  516 
of  houses,  291,  462,  478,  543;  re 
missions  of,  408  n. 

Bepairs,  159  n.,  161,  168,  182,  451, 
522 

Bepingdon,  547 

Bepresentation,  241 

Beprisals,  280,  366,  374,  375 

Bepton,  547 

Besouroes,  military,  136 

BesponsibiUty,  259,  269, 814;  collect- 
ive, 202,  263  n.,  504;  fiscal,  98; 
royal,  216 

Betail,  231,  293,  850,  386,  463 

Betinues,  349,  363,  399 

Bevenue,  150,  482,  483;  ecclesiasti- 
cal, 252 ;  Norman,  142 ;  see  Taxa- 
tion 

Bevesbi,  553,  see  Bevesby 

Bevesby,  549 

Bhine,  86,  278 

Bhode  Island,  86 

Bhone,  185 

Bhyddlan,  162 

Bibble,  2,  122  n.,  155,  159  n. 

Bicardo,  287 

Bichard,  bishop  of  London,  150, 
216 

Bichard  de  Malabestia,  192,  555 

Bichard  de  Munfichet,  513 

Bichard  L,  138,  147,  182,  185,  187, 
191,  192,  198,  231,  282 

Bichard  IL,  21,  335,  837,  340,  351, 
359,  366,  370,  370  n.,  371,  375  n., 
398,  415,  416,  427,  434,  478 

Bichard  IH.,  337,  388 

Bichard  Lyons,  342  n. 

Biches,  naturid  and  artificial,  322 

Bichmond,  550 

Bidmerlege,  see  Bedmarley 

Biga,  440 

Bights  of  property,  94  n. 

Bings,  269,  484 

Biots,  197,  350 

Bipgoos,  525 

Bisk,  235,  237,  295,  826  n.,  829,  831, 
433,  497 

Bisvals,  553,  see  Bivaulx 

Bivalse,  553,  see  Bivaulx 


Bivalai,  660,  u€  Bivaulx 

BiTOoli,  645,  S50 

Bivera,  92,  173 

BoodB,  63,  76,   lOS,   300,  260,   400, 

401 
Bobert  Qroaataste,  Bishop  of  Llnooln, 

198,  333,  4»4  n. 
Bobert,  Eorl  of  LeioeBter,  300,  301 
Bobert  tba  Bruoe,  3B0 
Bobert'B  Bridge,  549 
Boohe,  550, 558 
Boohe  Abbey,  473  n. 
BoobeUa,l»4 
Boobester,  177,  451 
Bod,  114 
BodsE,  347  □. 

Boger,  Bishop  of  London,  371  □. 
B(«er  of  Sstn,  302 
Boger  of  Eoveden,  BS  n. 
Bogen,  Prof,   J.    E.  Thorold,   330, 

800  n.,  804  n.,  366  n.,  393  □.,  400, 

47711.,  483,  486 
BoU  of  the  Pipe,  16S,  31W 
Bolls  Honse,  199 
Bomane,  48,  103,  104,  187,  307  n., 

Borne,  36,  39,  33,  84,  63,  81. 100, 185; 

pagEii,  189  n. 
Bomnej,  503 
Bood,  114,  119  n. 
Bopemaking,  436,  463 
BoBorias,  300 
Boaedole,  660 

BosedaUa,  560,  •«<  Bosedale 
Boses,  Ware  of,  349,  403 
BoBtook,  376 
BottingdeftD,  408 
Boaoeeter,  649 

Boaen,  80,  136,  176,  177,  180,  186 
Bonnd,  Mr  J,  H.,  131,  157  n. 
Bontea,  commeroial,  64;  trade,  184. 

186 
Bovergne,  347  n. 
Bovera  of  the  Sea,  866 
Bovinoeetn,  553,  tee  Boaoestei 
BoyBtoD,  70  a. 
Bnfford,  649 
BoSort,  558,  (U  Boflord 
Bnfforte,  553,  tte  Bnfford 
Bole,  Uonaatio,  191  n.,  196 
Bimeg,  46 
BoBB^a,  467 
BuBBia,  81, 40,  44,  84, 189  n.,  869  n., 

418 
Buaaia  Company,  449 
BnatiogtoQ,  604,  615 
Bye,  71,  304  n.,  443,  603 

Sabot.  Eliu,  367 
Sac.  9S,  169  11.,  171  n.,  197  D. 
Saddlers.  306,  895  n.,  396,  468 
Sate  Conduct,  383.  368,  369,  883 


Sailings,  485 

Sailli,  55S,  Kt  Sallay 

Bailors,  108,  186,  379,  866, 441,  443, 


548 
B.  Andrea  de  TermTioohe,   661,  let 

York,  8.  Andrew's 
8.  Andrews,  90 

Saint  Anban,  553.  tet  8.  Albaiu 
S.  Caterina,  663.  ta  Linooln 
B.  Deny  a,  80 
S.  Halo,  278 
S.  Maiy  Cray.  S16 
S.  Omer,  168  n. 

Sainte  Agaohe,  G68,  tee  Bidunond 
Bainte  Ohateliae  de  Linoole,  554,  tet 

Lincoln,  S.  Catharine's 
Saints,  68 
Saladia  Tithe.  146 
Salac  Jong,  319  u. 
Salford,  169  n. 
Salisbury,  365, 848  n.,  890, 461;  Earl. 


BhUso,  653,  ,u  Sallay 

Salop,  363  n. 

Salt,  69, 136,  163 

Balterea,  651,  tet  Baltrey 

Saltrey,  548 

Sancluinento.  550,  tee  Clementhorp 

Sandnioh,  123  n.,  368,  290,  306  n., 

843  n.,  867,  604 
San  Frandsao,  187 
Saperinghamo.   663,   tet  Sempring- 

Baraoeus.  83  n.,  136 

Barolore,  607 

Satins,  467 

Satordays,  44S 

Santrai,  554,  tee  Saltrey 

Savage,  108 

Bozon  Shore,  48,  68 

Baxona,  38  n..  61,  68,  117 

Soaldings,  300 

Soandinavia.  174,  378,  874 

Soarborough.  82  n.,  343  d.,  366,  403. 

4S6,  443,  461 
Sobolars,  438,  479 
Boienoe,  eoonomia,  16,  18 
Solo,  438 

Salavonians,  881  n. 
Boot  and  Lot,  178,  180,  306,  307  n., 

313,  463 
Bootland,  46  n.,  48,  136,  176,  349  n., 

264,  381,  466  n.,  488,  660 
Soots.  68,  54,  64,  366 
Bdott,  Sir  Walter,  369  D. 
ScriTeners,  812  n. 
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Sorntton,  Mr  T.  E.,  108 

Sontage,  184,  146,  147,  148.  253 

Sea  marks,  441 

Seamanship,  424 

Seamen,  426,  486 

Search,  467;  right  of,  386 

Security,  278,  832 

Sedgebrook,  225 

Seebohm,  Mr,  93  n.,  102, 169,  300  n., 

304  n.,  808 
Seed,  68,  219,  472 
Seggebroch,  see  Sedgebrook 
Seignorage,  887 
Seine,  186 
Selby,  650 

Self-snf&oienoy,  18,  67, 480 
SeUer,  109,  228,  282, 406,  407  n. 
Sempringham,  649 
Seneca,  676 
Senesoalcia,  222 
Seneschal,  222,  226 
Serf,  28,   85  n.,  48,  60,  166,  160, 

168 
Serfdom,  887,  860,  476 
Sermra,  523 
Servants,  806,  817  n.,  862,  886,  896, 

899 
Services,    97,    99;    military,    134; 

predial,  102, 156  n.,  201,  216,  219, 

221,  806,  856,  867  a ,  859, 407,  476, 

504,  607,  618,  581 
Servns,  see  Serf,  cUao  Slave 
Sestri,  662,  555 
Seven  Cities,  446 
Shapp,  650 

Sluffdelowe,  Ela,  287  n. 
Sharpe,  John,  867  n. 
Shaston,  461 
Shearmen,  311,  817  n.,  891,  896  n., 

469,  461 
Sheep,  102, 126, 168, 846  n.,  892, 460, 

484  n.,  492 
Sheep  farming,  804  n.,  861,  408  n., 

468 
Sheepoote,  862 
Sheep-run,  469,  471 
Sheffield.  812,  463,  480  n. 
Shelford  (Gambs.),  97  ;  (Notts.),  549 
SheU,  115 
Sheppey,  504 
Sherborne,  81,  461 
Sheriff,  143,  151,  202,  261,  825 
Shilling,  148 

Shipbuilding,  79,  869,  442,  449,  477 
Shipping,  186, 270  n.,  279n.,  836, 362, 

861  n.,  366, 868,  869  n.,  883  n.,  418, 

414,  416,  426,  426,  484,  489 
Shipwrights,  486,  477 
Shoemakers,  200,  807,  486 
Shoes,  886  n. 
Shops,  3,  170 
Shoreham,  462 


Shouldham,  549 

Shrewsbury,  166, 178, 261  n.,  348  n., 

461  n.;  Earl,  367 
Shrines,  90,  see  Pilgrims 
Shropshire,  549 
Shylock,  288 
Sibton,  649 

Sicohiselle,  661,  ue  Sizhill 
Sicily,  138 

Siosant,  658,  see  Chloksand 
Sierra  Leone,  82  n. 
Sifante,  651,  see  Ghicksand 
Sifolco,  562,  see  Suffolk 
Sigeburt,  81 
Siglum,  501 

Silk,  125  n.,  126,  884,  885  n.,  447 
Silkworkers,  884 
Silver,  116, 117, 194, 264, 300  n.,  853, 

887,  414, 477  n.,  482,  486;  ratio  of 

to  gold,  823;  value  of,  486 
Simon  de  Montfort,  193,  250,  266 
Sistre,  664 
Sites,  92,  258 
Sizhill,  548 

Sixwalt,  658,  see  Stykeswold 
Skill,  314,  419  . 

Skinners,  806  V 

SkitUes,  363 

Skraelings,  see  Esquimaux 
Skye,  476 
Slaves,  28,  38  n.,  51,  65  n.,  95  n., 

96  n.,  106,  111,  116,  481;  price  of, 

117  n. 
Slavs,  184 
Sleep,  478 
Sleswiok,  49  n. 
Sluys,  175 
Smith,  Adam,  217,  255  n.,  870,  416, 

424;  Heniy,  899 
Smith,  74,  126,  806,  486 
Smuggling,  168  n.,  486 
Snodesbyrie,  see  Upton  Snodsbury 
Soap-making,  171  n. 
Soc,  98,  159  n.,  171  n.,  197  n. 
Sochemanni,  186 
Society,   Boyal  Historical,   309  n.; 

Modem,  409 
Socmen,  156, 169,  163,  167 
Soham,  159  n.,  164 
Soil,  889,  847;  exhaustion  of,  896 
Soke,  181 
Solar,  278  n. 

Soldamo,  551,  see  Shouldham 
Somerset,  890,  462,  481;  Duke  of, 

488,  463  > 

Somerset's  Case,  476  n. 
Somersetshire,  649 
Somerton,  461 
Souls,  876,  466 
Southampton,  78  n.,  168  n.,  208, 208, 

258,  261  n.,  848  n.,  367,  369,  880, 

881,  489,  448,  451 
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Southampton  Water,  281  n. 

Soathbrook,  B41  n. 

SoathouB,  Walter,  825,  326,  330, 
381 

Southwark,  88 

Southwell,  554 

Sovereignty  of  the  Sea,  248,  281, 
868  n. 

Spain,  82  n. ,  174,  267, 281, 292, 381  n., 
382,  392,  432,  434,  436,  445,  448 

Spalding,  548,  555 

Spaniards,  289,  494 

Spanish  Main,  433 

Specialisation,  309 

Speculation,  231,  296  n.,  484  n. 

Spicerers,  341 

Spices,  125  n.,  184,  351,  382,  422 

Spinners,  391 

Spital,  453 

Spitzbergen,  449 

Spurriers,  311  n. 

Stafford,  91,  262  n.,  461,  549 

Staines,  160  n. 

Stainfelt,  553,  see  Stanfield 

Stalleo,  551,  see  Stonely 

Stalleo  in  Zestri,  551,  see  Stanlaw 

Stamford,  88,  185,  192,  343  n.,  554 

Stamp,  323 

Standard,  111 ;  double,  417 ;  of  coin- 
age, 301 ;  of  comfort,  275,  423 ;  of 
living,  345,  347 

Stanes,  169  n. 

Stanfield,  548 

Stanforte,  552,  see  Stamford 

Stanlaw,  547,  554 

Stanlegh,  550 

Stanton  Lacy,  177  n. 

Staple,  208  n.,  287,  290,  370,  872  n., 
373,  374,  380,  389  n.,  438,  440  n., 
445  n.,  543;  merchants  of  the,  2lA, 
371,  439,  440 ;  ordinance  of  the, 
290;  trade,  2 

Starkey,  Thomas,  468,  478,  495 

States,  208 

Statistics,  437  n.,  480 

Statutes,  21 

Steelyard,  183,  378 

Stephanus  de  GornhuU,  168  n. 
^^phen,  131,  146,  148,  150,  196 

Sterling,  299 

Stervelyng,  see  Stirling 

Steward,  200,  201  n.,  401 

Stigand,  171  n. 

Stint,  372 

Stirling,  279  n. 

Stock,  68,  73,  102,  218,  274 

Stock  and  Land  Lease,  356,  361, 
407 

Stock  in  trade,  16,  408 

Stockfishmonger,  374  n. 

Stockhohn,  84 

Stoneham,  381  n. 


Stonely,  550 

Stop  of  Exchequer,  271 

Stores,  33 ;  Naval,  426,  442 

Straddoutis,  622 

Strafort,  663,  see  Stratford  (Essex) 

Straits,  382 

Stralsund,  279  n.,  376 

Strameghel,  554,  see  Tstrat  Marohel 

Stranforte,  551,  see  Stratford  (Essex) 

Strassburg,  174 

Strata  Florida,  554 

Stratford,  451 

Stratford  at  Bow,  349  n.,  549,  554 

Stratford  jEssex),  548 

Strathdyde,  57  n. 

Streets,  450 

Stretton  Baskerville,  471 

Stringers  (Bowstring-makers),  312  n. 

Structure,  social,  338 

Stuarts,  389,  354 

Sturton,  Lord,  367 

Stykeswold,  548,  554 

Subinfeudation,  167,  253 

Subsidies,  257,  274,  432,  462 

Subsidy,  General,  488 

Suburbs,  456 

Sudbury,  343  n. 

Suevi,  29  n.,  50,  51,  60 

Suffolk,  156, 162  n.,  390,  549,  556 

Suino,  550,  see  Swinhey 

Suinsivede,  553,  see  Swineshed 

Sulby,  549 

Sulphur,  126 

Sunday,  28 

Supper,  285 

Surgeons,  368  n. 

Surrey,  157  n.,  649 

Surveying,  492 

Survivals,  22 

Sussex,  57  n.,  157  n.,  504,  549 

Sutone,  161  n. 

Suzerainty,  247,  248 

Swansea,  451 

Sweating,  412 

Sweden,  36,  84,  370  n.,  371.  377 

Swedes,  174 

Swme,  76,  161,  484  n. 

Swineherd,  160,  223 

Swineshed,  549 

Swine's  Hill,  554 

Swinhey,  550 

Swiss,  380 

Swords,  363 

Sylbetone,  553,  see  Sibton 

Symon  of  Lynn,  183 

Synagogue,  267 

Syracuse,  381  n. 

Syria,  184,  186 

System,  Mercantile,  14,338, 340,  415, 

426,  490;    see  Three   field.   Two 

field,  &c. 
Syxle,  553,  see  Sixhill 
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Taoitas,  27,  32, 86,  40,  58, 102 

Tailors,  306,  317, 396  xl,  396,  435 ;  ( 
Exeter,  312,  313 

Tale,  see  Payment 

Tallage,  146, 147,  203,  462- 

Tallow,  449 

Tally,  150,  151, 152,  221 

Talmud,  189  n.,  265 

Tame,  549,  554 

Tamo,  551,  see  Tame 

Tamworth,  91 

Tangmere,  157  n.  > 

Tamiers,  200,  214,  457 

Tantema,  551,  see  Tintem 

Tapicers,  311  n. 

Tariff,  224,  230 

Tarters,  421 

Taunton,  123  n.,  451 

Tavemer,  293,  294,  310  n. 

TaTemer,  John,  369 

Tavistock,  451 

Tawyers  (Dressers  of  skins),  395  n. 

Taxation,  99, 120, 143,  240, 241,  252 
273,  298,  324,  337,  358,  393,  402 
463 ;  equality  of,  358  n. ;  incidence 
of,  274;  inoonvenient,  256;  papal 
186,  194,  271,  329,  378;  pressun 
of,  403, 450, 462 ;  of  moveables,  147, 
166 ;  collection  of,  489 

Tax  Bolls,  304  n. 

Taylor,  Dr  Isaac,  120  • 

Teams,  73,  98,  120  n.,  156,  163 

Teasles,  392 

Tegulator,  502 

Templars,  196,  254 

Tenant  farmers,  407 

Tenants,  16,  101,  217  n.,  469,  474, 
476  n.;  ecclesiastical,  253;  free, 
158,  218,  253;  in  chie^  167;  of 
ancient  domain,  273:  see  Villan, 
Serf,  &Q, 

Tenby,  176,  451 

Tennis  Balls,  385  n. 

Tenth  and  Fifteenth,  273,  300,  307, 
402,  450,  462,  487 

Tents,  368  n. 

Terminology,  17,  93 

Territorium,  52 

Teutonic  Knights,  374 

Teutons,  46  n.,  61  n. 

Thanet,  54,  58 

Thatcher,  74 

Thegns,  61,  62,  64,  89 

Theodorio,  569 

Thetford,  343  n. 

S.  Thomas,  81 ;  of  Canterbury,  372 

S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  226,  234,  237, 
238,  239,  240,  250,  321 

Thomas,  284  n. ;  de  Basingges,  168  n.; 
John,  447 

Thoresby,  224 

Thome,  Bobert,  448 
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Treaties,  866  n.,  370,  880  n. ;  com- 

mer oial,  436,  437 
Trebizond,  184 
Trebuchet,  513 
Trees,  52,  64, 103,  498 
Trent,  261  n. 
Trepeslan,  see  Thriplow 
Tressels,  220 
Tret,  603 
'Trinity,' 869 
Trinity  Honse,  441 
Trinoda  neoessitas,  65  n.,  99 
Tnioe  of  God,  140 
Traok,485 
Truro,  403,  451 
Troyes,  80 

Tudors,  336,  428,  438 
Tun,  115, 144,  295 
Tupholm,  548 
Turkey  Company,  438 
Turks,  421 
Tusser,  Thomas,  471 
Two  field  system,  120 
Tyburn,  169  n. 
Tyohfield,  548 
Tyler,  Wat,  365,  869 
Tylletey,  663,  see  Tiltey 
Type,  14,  26,  27 
Typhoid,  347 
Tyranny,  433 
Tyrant,  321 
Tyreteme,  554,  see  Tintem 

Ubomo,  551,  see  Wobom 
UfoUne,  553,  see  Tupholm 
Unemployed,  478,  see  Poor 
Unfree,   see  Serfs,  Slaves,   Yillans, 

Cottars  (&c. 
Units,  104,  110,  113,  116 
Upland  men,  208,  206 
Upton  Snodsbury,  165  n. 
Uriconium,  56 
S.  Usgualdo,  551,  see  Nostell 
Uslpites,  50 
Usk,  451 
Usurpations,  251 
Usury,  10,  15,  188, 191,  194,  210  n., 

233,  [236^,    824,    408,    430,    417; 

city  ordinances  against,  326 :  see 

Loans 
Utfangenethief,  518 
UtiUty,  406,  407  n. 
Utrecht,  37i,  377 

Vagrants,  478 

Yale  Boyal,  547,  555 

Value,  108,  220 ;  in  use,  109 ;  units 

of,  116 
Van,  John,  887  n. 
Yareale    Ingualesi,    551,    see    Yale 

Boyal 
Yarenbergh,  645,  555 


Yaudey,  549 

Venetians,  186,  381,  420,  421,  422, 

446,  489 
Venice,  86  n.,  185  n.,  186, 882,  413  n., 

418,  437,  442 
Verulam,  53,  56,  58 
Vestments,  287,  481 
Vestre  bellanda,  552,  Mee  Westmore- 
land 
Vestura,  525 

Viohamo,  550,  see  Wyckham 
Victuals,  463,  465,  478,  484  n. 
Vicus,  42 
Vigils,  443 
Vikings,  49,  95  n. 
Village  Community,  34  n.,  41,  43, 

255  n. 
Villages,  4,  82,  85,  38,  452,  456,  461; 

self-sufficing,  13,  67,  73,  75  n. 
ViUanage,  360 
Villani,  see  Villans 
Villans,  90  n.,  155,  156,  159,  163, 

170,  196,  218,  223,  262,  274,  856, 

357,  476 
ViUee  franohes,  247 
Vine,  62 

Vineyards,  153,  293,  494 
Vinters,  341,  397 
Virga,  637 
Virgate,  120 
Visb^,  84 

Vivaldo,  Ugolino,  421 
Vortigem,  54 
Vynland,  86,  421 

Wager  of  Battle,  201 

Wages,  214, 303, 806,  307, 308, 817  n., 
848,  356,  363,  393  n.,  896, 399, 405, 
411,  436  n.,  466,  476,  488,  501, 
502 ;  reasonable,  281,  318,  407 

Wainage,  262 

Wainscot,  345 

Wainshilling,  123  n. 

Wakefield,  458 

Wales,  38  n.,  40  n.,  103,  210 

Walker,  Dr  Bryan,  120  n. 

Wallace,  40 

Walsingham,  Thomas  of,  305  n.,  360 

Walter  of  Henley,  223,  492,  493 

Waltham,  548,  655 

War,  276,  308  n. ;  private,  139 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  431 
.  Ward,  Biohard,  447 

Warden  of  gilds,  264,  317,  410,  441, 
455, 457,  459,  462,  465  n.,  467:  see 
Mint 

Warden,  547 

Wardone,  553,  see  Warden 

Wards,  171, 199,  342 

Warectum,  518 

Wareham,  165 

Warehouses,  77 
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Wares,  110,  410 

Warfare,  30,  47,  88,  89  n.,  216 

Warren,  167 

Wars,  French,  402,  429;  of  Boses, 

349,402 
Warter,  650 
Warwick,  91,  166  n.,  461 ;  Earl  of, 

378 
Warwickshire,  399,  649 
Waste,  30,  38,  41,  43,  44,  69, 69, 166, 

161,  218 ;  Common,  848 
Wastel  bread,  501 
Waterford,  89  n. 
Water-Supply,  78 
Wathone,  551,  see  Watton 
Watson,  Biohard,  374  n. 
Wattham,  564,  see  Waltham 
Watton,  560 

Wanbonre,  553,  tee  Wobnm 
Waudien,  553,  see  Vaadey 
Waolkers,  see  Dyers 
Wavelai,  563,  see  Waverley 
Waverley,  549 
Wax  chandlers,  312  n. 
Wealth,  desire  of,  410 ;  national,  322 
Weavers,  2,  58,  176,  179,  211,  231, 

282,  283,  391,  394  n.,  397,461,  466 ; 

Alien  gild,  313 ;  domestic,  179  n. ; 

Flemish,  138;  gilds,  180,  309;  in 

London,  292,  312 
Weaving,  69,  78 ;  Italian,  186 
Weekwork,  102,  219 
Weigh,  124 
Weight,  see  Payment 
Weights,  115,  118,  243 
Welbeck,  549 

Wellembeke,  553,  see  Welbeok 
Wellow,  548 
Wells,  343  n. 
Welsh,  60,  54, 57  n.,  60,  62  n.,  67,  78, 

85,  87, 106. 112 
Werwiohe,  551,  see  York 
Wessez,  2,  57  n.,  67,  83 
West  Indies,  418 
West  Biding,  458,  646 
Westminster,  165  n.,  290 
Westminster  Abbey,  169 
Westmoreland,  650 
Wexford,  89  n. 
Weymouth,  451 
Whaddon,  98  n. 
Whales,  126,  449 

Wheat,  71,  408;  price  o^  864,  602 
Whepe,  523 

Whitby,  66  n.,  343  n.,  660 
Whitsuntide,  121 
Wigan,  461 

Wigmore  Abbey,  273  n. 
Wilburton,  219  n.,  867 
William  the  Conqueror,  1,  2,  14,  21, 

96  n.,  130,  135,  148, 146, 193,  195, 

256,  413 

C. 
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WulfiBtui,  60 

Wycham,  568,  see  Wjckham 

Wyokham,  560 

Wyolif,  John,  858,  S60 

Wycombe,  451 

Wynselowe,  see  Winalow 

Wyroester,  tee  Worcester 

Xenocrates,  226  n. 

Tazd,  113 

Tard-land,  72  n.,  102 

Tftrmoath,  208  n.,  212, 258,  259,  290, 

295,  848  n.,  876, 402,  403, 450, 451, 

459,  468 
Yam,  892,  460 


Teoman,  284,  286,  898  n. ;  furmers, 
856 ;  gilds,  817,  896 

York,  2,  56, 88,  92,  97, 165,  166,  180, 
192,  204,  210,  261,  267,  272,  280, 
288,  290,  315  n.,  843  n.,  376,  450, 
451,  462,  550;  S.  Andrew's,  550; 
8.  Leonard's,  550 ;  &  Mary's  550 

Yorkists,  881,  384 

Yorkshire,  1,  87,  188,  156,  158, 161, 
458,546,550 

Ystrat  Marohel,  549 

Ytallioi,  $ee  Italians 

Zealand,  283,  871 
Zealanders,  280  n. 
Zeno,  86  n. 
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